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PROCEEDINGS 

OF    THE 

Fifty-First  Annual  Convention 

OF    THE 

ONTARIO  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

FIRST  DAY— TUESDAY. 

Univeksity  of  Tokonto^ 

April  9th,  1912. 

The  Association  met  in  Convocation  Hall.  President  Laughton 
took  the  chair  at  8  p.m. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Bell  conducted  devotional  exercises. 

Moved  bj  William  Scott,  B.A.,  seconded  by  H.  T.  J.  Coleman, 
That  as  the  minutes  have  been  printed  and  distributed,  they  be 
taken  as  read  and  confirmed.^ — Carried, 

Communications  were  read  from: 

(1)  Mrs.  Orde-Marshall,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  League 
of  Empire,  calling  attention  to  the  Imperial  Conference  of  Teach- 
ers' Associations,  to  be  held  in  London,  England,  in  July  next. 

(2)  Dr.  Falconer,  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
expressing  his  regret  at  his  not  being  able  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting  this  evening  and  stating  that  he  has  asked  Dr.  Ramsay 
Wright  to  take  his  place. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Dundas  County  Teachers'  Institute, 
forwarding  the  following  resolutions  passed  by  the  said  Institute : 

(a)  A  recommendation  that  the  names  of  those  who  prepare 
the  papers  for  the  Entrance  Examination  be  printed 
on  the  papers. 

(6)  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Dundas  County  Teachers' 
Institute,  respectively,  but  strongly  urge  the  Dominion 
Government  to  pass  a  stringent  law  totally  prohibit- 
ing the  manufacture  or  sale  of  cigarettes  within  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 
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Hon.  E.  A.  Pjne,  Minister  of  Education,  welcomed  the  members 
of  the  Association.     See  page  71. 

President  Langhton  addressed  the  Association.     See  page  76. 

Ven.  Archdeacon  Cody  addressed  the  Association  on  "  The 
Teacher  in  Relation  to  Xational  Spirit."     See  page  86. 

William  Scott,  B.A.,  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Superannuation,  as  follows: 

The  committee  on  the  Superannuation  of  Teachers,  appointed 
at  the  meeting  of  the  0.  E.  A.  in  1911  to  press  the  matter  of  a 
pension  scheme  for  teachers  upon  the  attention  of  the  Provincial 
Government,  beg  to  report  as  follows : 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Easter  meeting  of  the  O.  E.  A. 
I  began  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  of  the  co^imittee  with  the  Govern- 
ment, with  what  success  the  following  letter,  dated  May  11th, 
1911,  and  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  committee,  will  show: 

XoRiMAL  School^  Toronto^ 

May  11th,  1911. 

Dear  Sir, — I  tried  to  arrange  a  meeting  of  the  Superannuation 
Committee  with  the  Minister  of  Education  and  the  Premier.  The 
Minister  of  Education  suggested  my  writing  to  the  Premier  regard- 
ing such  a  meeting.  He,  the  Premier,  replied  to  me  that  this 
matter  should  be  laid  before  the  Minister  of  Education  first,  and 
that  he,  the  Minister,  should  present  it  to  the  Cabinet. 

After  receiving  this  reply,  I  waited  on  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion who  pointed  out  to  me  that  it  was  of  no  use  for  the  commit- 
tee to  see  him  as  he  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  a  Pension  Scheme. 
After  further  discussion  we  arranged  that  the  committee  should 
present  a  memorial  to  him  to  be  submitted  to  the  Government, 
asking  it  to  recognize  the  principle  of  Superannuation.  This  is 
where  the  matter  now  rests. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  matter  is  urgent  and  the 
memorial  should  be  presented  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Would  you,  therefore,  be  so  good  as  to  write  me  the  reasons  you 
think  should  be  advanced  for  having  a  Pension  Scheme  ?  As  soon 
as  I  hear  from  the  nieml)ers  of  the  Committee.  I  shall  embody 
the  reasons  given  in  one  memorial,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent 
to  each  member  of  the  committee  for  criticism,  and  later  a  copy 
signed  by  the  members  will  be  sent  to  the  Minister. 
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As,  in  mj  estimation,  this  is  the  most  important  matter  that 
lias  jet  come  before  the  teachers  of  Ontario,  I  hope  that  you  will 
aid  in  making  this  memorial  as  convincing  as  it  is  possible,  and 
as  the  matter  is  urgent,  let  me  hear  from  you  in  the  course  of  at 
least  two  weeks.  I  would  also  be  g*lad  if  you  could  have  your 
reasons  typewritten. 

I  remain, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Wm.  Scott^ 
Secy,  of  Com. 

As  a  result  of  this  letter  the  committee  prepared  the  following 
memorial : 

This  Memorial  presented  by  the  committee  appointed  at  the 
Easter  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  in  1911,  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  the  Superannuation  of  Teachers,  to  the 
Honourable  the  Minister  of  Education,  humbly  showeth  that: 

\Vhereas,  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  recognized  it  to  be  a  duty 
of  the  State  to  educate  its  children,  and  whereas,  the  teacher  who 
has  been  in  its  service  for  many  years  has  prepared  them  for 
efficient  employment,  thus  promoting  the  wealth  of  the  State,  and 
has  made  them  law-abiding  citizens,  thus  contributing  directly  to 
its  integrity,  peace  and  happiness; 

Whereas,  all  who  have  given  the  subject  due  consideration,  have 
acknowledged  that  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  efficiency  of  the 
schools  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  state  that  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  teachers  should  be  men ;  and  whereas,  in  countries  where  a 
])ension  is  granted  as  in  Germany,  Erance  and  Great  Britain, 
there  is  not  as  there  is  in  Ontario,  a  marked  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  male  teachers.  It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  a  like 
provision  would,  in  Ontario,  keep  in  the  profession  many  men 
who  make  it  a  stepping  stone  to  something  more  remunerative  or 
who  leave  the  Province  for  the  West  where  more  liberal  salaries 
are  paid ; 

Whereas,  the  Provinces  of  I^ova  Scotia,  ISTew  Brunswick  and 
Quebec  in  Canada,  many  States  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe  (not  excepting  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Eussia)  regard  it  as  a  duty  of  the  State  to  make 
provision  for  the  old  age  of  their  teachers,  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  public  officers,  and  that  such  provision  is  the  easiest  and  cheap- 
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est  way  of  securing  the  services  of  competent  men  and  women : 

Whereas,  owing  to  the  continual  drain  in  this  Province  upon 
the  supply  of  teachers,  due  largely  to  the  comparative  smallness 
of  their  salaries  and  to  the  lack  of  an  old  age  pension,  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  adequate  supply  of  efficient  teachers  involves  a  large  and 
yearly  increasing  charge  upon  the  government  of  the  Province ; 

Whereas,  the  best  teachers  are  those  with  the  broadest  culture, 
it  is  necessary  that  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  should 
constantly  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  travel,  lecture 
courses,  etc.,  afford  for  improvement,  of  which  opportunities,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  smallness  of  their  salaries,  they  are  unable  to 
avail  themselves; 

Whereas,  when  teachers  leave  the  profession  for  more  remunera- 
tive employment  after  a  few  years,  the  country  loses  their  services 
at  a  time  when  such  services  are  most  valuable,  a  condition  that 
does  not  obtain  in  countries  where  a  pension  scheme  is  in  force ; 

Whereas,  teachers  who  are  devoted  to  their  work,  are  unable 
to  increase  their  incomes  from  other  sources  and  consequently  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  the  future,  and  as  a  result  school 
boards,  through  compassion,  but  to  the  detriment  of  the  schools, 
retain  them  after  the  age  of  usefulness  is  passed ; 

Whereas  school  boards  are  unwilling  to  pay  teachers  salaries 
commensurate  with  those  business  men  pay  their  employees;  and 

Whereas,  a  large  number  of  suitable  persons  would  enter  the 
profession  at  even  smaller  salaries,  if  provision  were  made  for 
their  old  age  as  is  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  ex-president 
Elliott,  of  Harvard,  who  said  in  1897,  "  Desirable  foreigners  re- 
peatedly refused  to  come  to  Harvard  because  it  had  no  pension 
system.  They  preferred  lower  salaries  where  they  were,  with 
insured  provision  against  old  age  or  premature  disability  " ; 

Therefore,  this  committee  humbly  prayeth  that  in  the  public 
interests  and  in  justice  to  an  underpaid  and  hard-working  body  of 
public  servants,  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  will 
be  pleased  to  provide  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  a  liberal  scheme 
of  pensions  for  teachers. 

Toronto,  Jui\e  20th,  1911. 

(Signed)     Wm.  Scott, 

Secretary  of  Committee  O.  E.  A. 
(Signed)     N.  Burwash, 

Chairman  of  Committee  O.  E.  A. 
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The  preparation  of  this  memorial  required  time,  and  before  it 
was  ready  some  of  the  Ministers  were  away  on  their  summer 
vacation.  In  the  autumn,  they  were  busy  with  the  general  election, 
and  so  there  was  no  suitable  opportunity  for  your  committee  to 
interview  the  Government  until  December,  1911,  when  the  foUow- 
ino'  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Education: 


^& 


Toronto^  December  21st,  1911. 

Deak  Sie^ — The  committee  on  Superannuation  appointed  by 
the  0.  E.  A.,  and  representing  all  the  Public,  Separate  and  High 
School  teachers  of  Ontario,  having  had  the  matter  of  Superannua- 
tion of  teachers  before  it  for  nearly  six  years,  and  having  inter- 
viewed you  a  number  of  times,  and  having  been  assured  that  you 
sym]3athize  with  this  movement,  and  believing  that  the  Grovern- 
ment  of  Ontario  is  anxious  to  further  the  cause  of  Public  and 
High  School  education  in  this  Province,  is  desirous  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  the  claims  of  such  a  scheme  for  the  advancement 
of  education  before  the  G'overnment  of  Ontario. 

This  committee,  therefore,  most  respectfully  requests  you  to 
arrange  for  the  Government  to  allow  it  to  appear  before  the 
Premier  and  his  colleagues,  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  a 
Superannuation  Fund  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  to  learn  defi- 
nitely the  views  of  the  Government  upon  this  important  question, 
so  that  a  report  dealing  finally  with  the  matter,  and  embodying  the 
Government's  decision  upon  this  important  question  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  teachers  at  the  Easter  meeting. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Scott, 

Secretary  of  Committee. 

The  Minister  of  Education  was  unable  to  arrange  for  the  meet- 
ing with  the  Premier  and  his  colleagues  which  your  committee 
desired,  but  I  was  informed  that  the  Provincial  Treasurer  and 
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the  Minister  of  Education  would  meet  the  committee;  accordingly 
Chancellor  Burwash,  Dr.  Embree,  Eev.  James  BuchanaUj  of 
Dundalk,  Mr.  T.  A.  Eeid,  of  Owen  Sound,  and  myself,  presented 
the  memorial  and  argued  tlie  cause  of  superannuation  mth  the 
committee  of  the  Cabinet.  In  consequence  of  this  interview,  tlie 
Provincial  Treasurer  placed  the  scheme  which  your  committee 
prepared  in  1907,  and  Actuary  Bradshaw's  report  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Grovernment  last  year  in  the  hands  of  a  second 
Actuary,  Mr.  McKenzie,  for  another  report,  these  two  reports 
have  been  printed  and  distributed  here  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, 

This,  in  brief,  is  a  succinct  statement  of  what  the  committee  bas 
done  this  year. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  Scott^  Secretary. 

Moved  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Redd,  seconded  by  Rev.  James  Buchanan, 

That  the  report  of  the  Superannuation  Committee  be  received 
and  adopted,  and  that  as  the  negotiations  between  the  Government 
and  the  Superannuation  Committee  have  not  reached  a  final  stage, 
the  present  committee  be  continued  with  instructions  to  interview 
the  Premier  and  his  colleagues  and  to  lay  before  them  the  import- 
ance of  a  pension  scheme  to  the  cause  of  education,  also  to  furnish 
the  Government  with  additional  necessary  information,  and  that 
the  travelling  expenses  in  connection  with  any  meeting  be  paid. 
Carried. 

Dr.  Coleman,  Chairman  of  the  Printing  Committee,  announced 
that  the  Memorial  Volume  was  now  ready  for  distribution. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  following  report  from  the  commit- 
tee to  whom  was  referred  the  communication  in  reference  to  the 
League  of  Empire,  as  follows: 

Your  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  communications  of  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  League  of  Empire,  relative  to  the  Imperial 
C<mference  of  Teachers,  to  be  held  in  London,  July  13th  to  I7th, 
inclusive,  have  considered  the  same  and  beg  to  recommend  as 
follows : 

(1)  That  this  Association  co-operate  with  the  League  of  Empire 
in  connection  with  this  Conference. 
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(2)  That  any  member  of  this  Association  who  may  be  visit- 
ing London  this  July,  be  given,  by  our  Secretary,  full  credentials 
to  represent  us  at  this  conference. 

J.  H.  Mills,  Chairman. 

Moved  by  Mr.  R.  AV.  Doan,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Reid, 
That  the  report  be  received  and  adopted,  and  that  the  following 
clauses  be  added: 

(1)  That  this  Association  desires  to  be  united  with  the  educa- 
tional Associations  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion  in  the 
forthcoming  Imperial  Conference  of  teachers'  associations,  to  be 
held  in  London,  July  13th  to  I7th,  1912,  and  that  this  Association 
hopes  that  the  Local  Government  will  encourage  the  sending  of 
delegates  from  this  Association  to  the  aforesaid  Imperial  Confer- 
ence. 

(2)  That  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  desires  to  convey 
to  the  Imperial  Conference  of  teachers  assembled  in  London,  its 
hearty  congratulations  upon  this,  their  first  meeting,  and  its  hope 
that  their  discussions  may  prove  fruitful  of  results  tending  to 
the  further  educational  unity  of  the  Empire,  and  that  it  .may 
be  followed  by  further  gatherings  at  short  intervals.  The  motion 
was  declared  carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  S.  Silcox,  seconded  by  Professor  Hutton, 

That  the  question  of  representation  of  the  Ontario  Educational 

Association  at  the  Imperial  Conference  of  Educational  Associa-; 

tions  in  London,  England,  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors 

of  this  Association,  with  a  view  of  securing  definite  representation 

from  each  department  and  section.     Carried. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday^  April  10th. 

The  Association  met  in  Convocation  Hall  at  8  p.m.,  President 
Laughton  in  the  chair. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hall  opened  the  proceedings  by  reading  a  portion  of 
Scripture  and  leading  in  prayer.  ;.. 

W.  A.  Mclntyre,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  Winnipeg  jSTormaL 
School,  addressed  the  Association  on  "  An  EflScient  Education,.'' 
See  page  96.  •>;; 
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The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 

President     -     -     -     James  L.  Hughes,  LL.D.,  Toronto. 
General  Secretary  -  Robert    \\'illson   Doan,   216   Carlton   St., 

Toronto. 
Treasurer     -     -     -     William  J.  Hendry,  Toronto. 

A  report  froui  the  Board  of  Directors  was  presented,  as 
fallows : 

The  Board  of  Directors  recommended: 

(1)  That  each  Department  and  Section  of  this  Association  be 
and  are  hereby  requested  to  select  representatives  to  receive  cre- 
dentials from  the  General  Secretary  of  this  Association  for  the  use 
of  said  representatives  when  attending  the  Imperial  Conference 
of  Teachers'  Associations  in  London,  England,  in  July  next. 

(2)  That  the  representation  of  the  Pu'blic  School  Department 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  be  increased  to  five  members. 

On  motion   the  report  was  adopted. 

Moved  by  H.  Ward,  B.A.,  seconded  by  J.  D.  Denny.  B.A., 
That  the  incoming  Board  of  Directors  be,  and  are  hereby  in- 
structed to  revise  the  constitution.       Carried. 

Moved  by  H.  Ward,  B.A.,  seconded  by  J.  W.  Eogers,  M.A., 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Public  School  Department  be  the 
Scrutineer  elected  by  this  Association  in  connection  with  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Advisory  Council  next  ISTovember.     Carried. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Auditors  and  moved  its 
adoption.     Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  Rogers.     Carried. 

Wm.   Scott,  B.A.,  moved,  seconded  by  John  Dearness,   B.A., 

That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  hereby  tendered    to 

the  Hon.  B.  A.  Pyne,  Archdeacon  Cody,  and  W.  A.  Mclntyre, 

M.A.,   LL.D.,   for  the   inspiring   addresses   they  have   delivered 

during  the  sessions  of  the  Convention,  and  to  the  President,  Mr.  J. 

H.  Laughton,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the 

business  of  the  Association  during  the  year.     Carried. 

Moved  by  ]\Ir.  W.  J.  Hendry,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Ward, 

That  with  the  ])ermission  of  the  Uuiversity  authorities  the  next 

meeting  of  the  Association  be  held  in  the  LTniversity  buildings, 

Toronto,  on  the  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  Easter  week. 

After  the  singing  of  the  ^Rational  Anthem  the  President  declared 
the  Convention  closed. 
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MINUTES   OF   THE    COLLEGE   AND    HIGH    SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT. 

April  9th,  1912. 

The  College  and  High  School  Department  met  in  the  West  Hall 
of  the  main  building  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  President,  Mr.  W.  J.  Fenton,  of  Brampton, 
being  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meetings  of  1911  were  read  by  the 
Secretary,  and  confirmed. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  Mr.  Mayberry,  of  Stratford,  whether 
the  resolutions  passed  at  the  last  meeting  had  been  sent  to  the 
Education  Department^  the  Secretary  promised  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting. 

The  President  then  read  his  address  on  "  Some  High  School 
Problems,"  dealing  with  the  status  of  education  in  the  province. 
He  deplored  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  so  many  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  minimized  the  effect 
of  the  resolutions  presented  to  the  Department  of  Education.  He 
approved  the  action  of  the  President  of  the  University  in  taking 
into  his  confidence  the  members  of  the  teaching  profession  in  regard 
to  the  proposed  raising  of  the  matriculation  standard.  The  pass- 
ing of  the  schoolmaster,  the  frequent  changes  in  the  personnel  of 
the  staffs  of  the  smaller  schools,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  approved 
schools,  and  the  dearth  of  men  for  the  Christian  ministry,  were 
considered  in  turn  in  thoughtful  terms.     See  page  122. 

Mr.  William  Houston,  M.A.,  then  gave  a  most  interesting 
address  on  the  "  Institutional  and  Territorial  Evolution  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada."' 

Dr.  Falconer,  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  then 
addressed  the  department  on  the  "  Standard  of  Matriculation." 
In  his  address,  he  presented  the  arguments  for  the  raising  of  the 
present  standard  of  matriculation  to  the  standard  of  the  present 
Senior  Matriculation  or  First  Year  Examination.  He  spoke  of 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  University  in  the  better  pre- 
paration of  the  student  for  his  college  work,  the  reduction  of  the 
numbers  in  attendance  in  the  elementary  classes,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afforded  to  the  lecturers  and  professors  in  the  Univer- 
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sity  to  give  better  instruction  to  the  student.  He  enumerated 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  student  coming  to  the  colleges 
at  a  more  mature  age,  better  titted  mentally  and  morally,  to  obtain 
the  best  training  at  the  University.  The  High  Schools  would  profit 
by  the  increased  interest  in  higher  work,  by  larger  and  better 
senior  classes,  and  by  the  satisfaction  the  teachers  would  gain  in 
sending  to  the  University  students  better  trained. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  A.  W.  Burt  of  Brantford, 
Mr.  E.  S.  Hogarth  of  Hamilton,  Dr.  Strang  of  Goderich,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Colbeck  of  Humberside  C.  I.,  Mr.  Massey  of  Essex,  and  others, 
spoke  very  highly  in  favor  of  the  proposed  change.  Mr.  G.  K. 
Mills,  Inspector  of  Continuation  Schools,  spoke  against  it,  as  a 
scheme  to  relieve  the  Universities. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr,  Mayberry,  seconded  by  Mr.  Steele,  "  that 
a  committee  of  ten  be  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  matri- 
culation and  to  bring  in  a  report  to-morrow." 

It  was  moved  in  amendment  by  Mr.  S.  K.  Martin,  seconded  by 
Dr.  Strang,  "  that  this  College  and  High  School  Department 
approve  of  the  plan  of  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  Matriculation 
as  outlined  by  the  President  of  the  University." 

The  amendment  was  carried.     The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

W.  C.  Fergusox^  Secretary. 

April  10th,  1912, 

iThe  second  session  of  the  College  and  High  School  Depart- 
ment was  held  in  the  West  Hall  at  2.30  p.m.,  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
W.  J,  Fenton,  presiding. 

A  letter  was  read  from  ^Ir.  E.  A,  Hardy,  Secretary  of  the 
Ontario  Library  Association,  asking  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee from  this  department  to  co-operate  with  a  committee 
appointed  by  them,  to  secure  closer  relationship  between  Public 
Library  Boards  and  High  Schools. 

On  motion  of  Mr,  Levan,  seconded  by  Mr,  Stoddard,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  consisting  of  Mr.  Gavin  of  Windsor,  Mr. 
Steele  of  Orangeville  and  !Mr.  Fenton  of  Brampton, 

In  answer  to  a  request  from  the  President  of  the  University 
for  a  committee  of  ten  to  consult  with  him  on  the  question  of  the 
Matriculation  Standard,  the  Chairman  appointed  Messrs.  Levan,. 
Martin  and  Burt    a  nominating  committee. 
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The  committee  nominated  the  following,  the  report  being 
adopted : 

Mr.  A.  W.  Burt,  Brautford,  Convener;  Mr.  F.  W.  C.  McCutch- 
eon,  London ;  Mr.  J.  D.  Dickson,  Niagara  Falls ;  Mr.  G.  F.  Rogers, 
Seaforth;  Mr.  A.  Pearson,  Dundas;  Mr.  W.  J.  Wright,  Forest; 
Mr.  I\.  D.  Coutts,  Georgetown ;  Mr.  Alex.  Steele,  Orangeville ;  Mr. 
J.  H.  Dolan,  Oshawa ;  Mr.  A.  S.  Zavitz,  Waterford. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Mayberry's  question,  the  Secretary  reported 
that  the  Education  Department  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  a  previous  session. 

Mr.  F.  0.  Colbeck,  of  Humberside  Collegiate  Institute,  ex- 
plained the  coming  meeting  of  the  League  of  Empire  to  be  held  in 
London,  England,  in  July.  On  motion  of  the  Secretary,  seconded 
by  Mr.  E.  S.  Hogarth,  of  Hamilton,  Mr.  Colbeck  was  appointed 
as  the  accredited  representative  of  the  College  and  High  School 
Department. 

The  election  of  officers  for  1913  resulted  as  follows: 

Chairman    -----       Prof.  J.  G.  Hume,  Ph.D. 

Vice-Chairman     -     -     -    R.  A.  Gray,  B.A. 

Secretary    -----       W.  C.  Ferguson.  B.A. 

Councillors      -     -     -     -.    Dr.  Needier  (Modern  Language*),  Dr. 

M.  W.  Wallace  (English  and  His- 
tory), P.  F.  Munro,  B.A.  (Classics), 
A.  M.  Overholt,  B.A.  (Mathematics), 
S.  C.  Webster,  B.A.  (Commercial), 
Arthur  Smith,  B.A.  (Natural  Sci- 
ences). 


The  Rev.  Principal  Gaudier,  of  Knox  College,  then  read  his 
paper  on  "The  Moral  Ideal — Greek  and  Christian."  See  page 
109. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Richardson  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  subject, 
'•'  Should  Credit  for  High  School  Manual  Training  and  Domestic 
Science  be  given  at  Matriculation  and  Departmental  Examina- 
tions ?" 

Dr.  Needier  followed  with  a  most  carefully  prepared  compari- 
son of  the  Secondary  Schools  of  Prussia  and  of  Ontario. 
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A  lively  discussion  took  place  on  the  topics  raised  in  the  address, 
the  principal  speakers  being  Prof.  Keys,  Prof.  Fraser,  Prof. 
Milner,  Dean  Ellis,  Prof.  Wallace,  Mr.  A.  W.  Burt,  Mr.  A.  Steele 
and  Mr.  J.  S.  Lane. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Strang,  seconded  by  Professor  Carrothers, 
that  Dr.  Gandier's  paper  be  printed  in  the  Annual  Report.  Car- 
ried. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

W.  C.  Ferguson,  Secretary. 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  SECTION. 

Tuesday,  April  9th. 

To  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  tbe  resignation  of  Miss  J.  S. 
Hillock,  and  the  elevation  of  Professor  Macgillivray  to  the 
Presidency,  Miss  A.  E.  Marty  was  elected  Vice-President. 

The  President  gave  an  address  on  "  Goethe  as  a  Teacher,"  and 
Professor  J.  M.  Lanos  one  in  French  on,  "  Les  sourds-muets 
clairvoyants  de  I'ecole." 

Wednesday,  April  10th. 

Dr.  P.  Toews  read  a  paper  in  German  on  "  Des  hoehere  Unter- 
richtswesen  in  Deutschland,"  and  Mr.  W.  Williams  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  "  Some  Difficulties  with  which  Modern  Language  Teachers 
have  to  deal." 

The  election  of  officers  for  next  year  resulted  as  follows: 

President Miss  A.  E.  Marty. 

Vice-President       -     -     -     L.  E.  Horning. 

Sec-Treasurer       -     -     -     G.  H.  Needier. 

Councillors  -----     F.  H.  Clarke,  H.  E.  Collins,  Miss 

Cook,    ]\riss   L.    L.    Jones,    J. 

Macgillivray,      Miss      M.      L 

Whyte. 
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Thuksday^  April  11th. 

Professor  L.  E.  Horning  gave  an  address  on  the  subject,  "  To- 
day in  English  Literature,"  and  Miss  M.  M.  Dafoe  read  a  paper 
on  "The  Teaching  of  Elementary  French  in  High  Schools."  The 
remainder  of  the  session  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  follow- 
ing topics: 

(1)  "  The  Teaching  of  French  and  German,  as  outlined  by  the 
Education  Department,"  introduced  by  Miss  A.  E.  Marty. 

(2)  "  Dictation  Tests  in  French  and  German  at  Departmental 
Examinations,"  introduced  by  F.  H.  Clarke. 


MINUTES  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SECTION. 

The  Science  section  of  the  O.  E.  A.  met  in  the  Biological 
building,  Tuesday,  April  9th,  at  2  p.m.,  but  was  immediately  ad- 
journed by  the  President  in  order  to  allow  the  members  to  visit 
the  Physical  Laboratory. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  at  9.30,  the  regular  convention  opened, 
with  President  A.  P.  Gundry  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  B.  Turner 
gave  a  short  talk  on  the  work  of  the  Text-book  Committee,  but 
postponed  to  a  later  session  his  main  report. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  approved. 

The  President,  in  his  address,  dealt  with  the  Science  courses  of 
secondary  schools  in  relation  to  the  public  schools  and  universi- 
ties and  thought  there  was  considerable  overlapping  in  the  courses, 
and  advocated  the  raising  of  the  matriculation  standard.  He 
suggested,  too,  that  P.  S.  pupils  often  reached  the  High  School 
at  too  advanced  an  age. 

Then  followed  a  short  talk  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Rogers,  on  examination 
papers  of  1911.  In  the  main  he  thought  the  papers  were  fair, 
but  that  the  Junior  Matriculation  and  Honor  Matriculation 
Physics  were  more  difficult  relatively  than  the  l^ormal  Entrance 
and  Faculty  Physics.  He  also  thought  too  much  mathematics 
appeared  on  the  Science  papers.  The  mineralogy  course  is  too 
narrow.  Mr.  G.  A.  Carefoot  and  Mr.  Pearson  assisted  in  the 
discussion. 


VU  MINUTES. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Calvert,  in  a  iDaj^er  on  Lower  School  Examination  in 
Biology,  suggested  that  the  course  should  aim  to  attain  a  certain 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  the  world  of  nature  and  form 
in  him  a  habit  of  mind  which  would  lead  to  the  open  eye  and 
keen  ear.  lie  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  formal  paper  avouUI  be 
difficult  to  set.  Messrs.  Tuke,  L.  H.  Graham,  !MacLaurin,  Care- 
foot  and  Jennings  assisted  in  this  discussion. 

A  motion  hj  Mr.  Jennings  to  protest  against  the  attitude  of 
some  faculties  of  the  University  in  practically  discriminating 
against  Science  teaching  in  the  Hgh  Schools  was  lost  on  vote, 
as  sufficient  notice  of  motion  had  not  been  given. 

Mr.  Thos.  W.  Gibson  gave  a  paper  on  Minerals  of  Ontario, 
which  is  printed  in  this  copy  of  the  proceedings  elsewhere.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  Deputy  ^linister  for  his  kindness 
in  giving  his  time  to  address  the  section. 

One  of  the  finest  papers  of  recent  years  before  this  section 
was  that  by  Prof.  F.  Allan,  on  Cellulose,  illustrated  by  experiment 
and  by  lantern. 

Mr.  A.  Pearson  gave  a  clear  demonstration  of  an  effective  way 
of  teaching  electric  induction,  and  especially  the  dynamo.  He  used 
the  lantern  in  illustrating  his  method. 

On  Thursday  morning  Prof.  S.  B.  McCready  gave  a  paper  on 
Agriculture  in  relation  to  secondary  schools  in  Ontario.  He  fore- 
sees a  great  future  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  rural 
sections  of  Ontario  in  connection  With  both  Continuation  Schools 
and  High  Schools. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 

Hon.  President       ------     Prof.  C.  A.  Chant. 

President      --------     W.  J.  Hamilton. 

Vice-President       ------     A.  Pearson. 

Secretary-Treasurer  -----     Arthur  Smith. 

Committee     -     -     Messrs.  G.  F.  Rogers,  P.  F.  Gavin.  W.  A. 
•    Jennings,  A.  Cosens,  Geo.  A.  Cornish, 
J.  B.  Turner. 
Committee  oh  Curriculum    -     ^Messrs.  Turner,  Ivey,  Gundry, 

and  Prof.  S.  B.  McCready. 

Moved  by  ^[.   H.   Ayers,   seconded  by  Arnott  ]\I.   Patterson. 
That  in  the  opinion   of  this   section   the   course   in   Elementary 
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Science  for  High  Schools  requires  revision  to  make  it  a  i^ossible 
one  under  the  new  conditions,  which  require  an  examination  on  it 
for  those  intending  to  'become  teachers.  As  at  present  consitituted 
it  requires  all  the  time  in  the  school  year  to  cover  the  course,  but 
for  examination  jjurposes  a  thorough  review  is  necessary,  and 
for  this  no  time  is  obtainable.  And  the  Department  on  Curriculum 
is  hereby  instructed  to  consult  with  the  Department  in  respect  to 
this  subject.     Carried. 

Moved  by  P.  F.  Gavin,  seconded  by  G.  A.  Carefoot,  that  the 
ISTatural  Science  section  of  the  O.  E.  A.  do  hereby  unanimously 
recommend  that  the  curriculum  in  Botany  and  Zoology,  submitted 
by  their  committee  to  the  Department  be  the  curriculum  for  Form 
IV.  work  in  Biology. 

The  papers  of  Prof.  Allan  and  Thos.  W.  Gibson  were  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Gavin  gave  a  list  of  text  books  used  by  various  teachers  in 
different  schools  in  Form  IV.  Science. 

The  Convention  concluded  at  12.15  on  Thu-rsday. 


CLASSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Easter  Meeting^  April  IOth  and  IIth^  1912. 

The  Classical  Association  met  in  Room  11,  University  College, 
at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  April  10th,  the  President,  Prof.  J.  C. 
Robertson,  in  the  chair. 

The  programme  of  the  day  was  as  follows : 

1.  A  lesson  on  Contiimons  Latin  Prose,  by  Mr.  J.  I.  Luton, 
Classical  Master  of  Guelph  C.  I.  This  paper  showed  careful 
preparation.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  was  not  more  time  for 
a  discussion  of  this  important  subject. 

2.  A  paper  on  "  Recollections  of  S.  H.  Butcher  as  a  Teacher," 
by  President  R.  A.  Falconer.  This  excellent  paper  is  published 
elsewhere  in  this  report.     (Vide  page  128.) 

3.  An  instructive  lecture  on  "  Delphi  and  Olympia  "  (with 
lantern  slides),  by  Professor  Robertson. 
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Thursday^  Apbil  IIth^  1912. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 

Hon.  President    -     Lymau  C.  Smith,  B.A. 

President    -     -    -     A.  E.  Coombs,  M.A.,  B.Paed. 

Vice-President     -     Prof.  A.  L.  Langford,  Victoria  College. 

Sec. -Treasurer     -     P.  F.  Munro,  M.A. 

Councillors      -     -     J.  T.  Luton,  E.  A.  Miller,  W.  K  Bell,  Prof. 

J.  C.  Robertson,  F.  C.  Colbeck,  J.  H. 

Mills. 

Permission  was  given  the  executive  to  prepare  a  list  of  officers 
for  submission  to  the  Association. 

The  programme  of  Thursday  was  then  proceeded  with. 

The  first  paper  was  on  "  The  Essentials  of  Ancient  History  for 
Junior  Matriculation,"  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Coombs,  M.A.,  B.Psed.  This 
paper  provoked  much  discussion.  One  outcome  of  it  may  be  that 
the  Classical  and  the  English  and  History  sections  may  meet  to- 
gether next  year  to  further  consider  this  question. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Miller,  M.A.,  of  Lindsay  C.  I.,  followed  with  a  paper 
on  "  A  Beginner's  Experiences  in  Teaching  Latin." 

A  very  interesting  lecture  on  "  Minoan  and  Mycenaean  Civiliza- 
tion," (with  lantern  slides)  by  Prof.  Adam  Carruthers,  brought 
the  programme  to  a  close. 

The  attendance  at  the  meeting  was  as  large  as  usual,  but  fewer 
joined. 

J.  H.  MiLLs^  Secretary. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  MATHEMATICAL  AND 
PHYSICAL  SECTION. 

ToKONTO  University  College,  April  9th,  1912. 

The  registration  of  members  began  at  0.30  a.m.  on  the  above 
date,  after  which  the  President,  Professor  W.  J.  Patterson,  called 
the  meeting  to  order. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
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The  President  then  gave  his  address,  entitled  "  Some  Sidelights 
on  Mathematical  Genius." 

Mr.  T.  A.  Kirkconnell  discussed  some  aspects  of  the  examina- 
tion papers  for  1911,  after  which  Professor  A.  L.  Clarke,  of 
Queen's  University,  read  a  carefully  prepared  paper  on  "  The 
Fundamental  Principles  of  Physics." 

Mr.  T.  Kennedy  w^as  elected  as  Press  Representative. 
On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 

A.  M.  OvERHOLT,  Secretary. 

Toronto^  April  10th,  1912. 

The  registration  of  members  was  continued  at  9.30,  after  which 
the  election  of  officers  took  place.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  H.  S. 
Eobertson,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Gourlay,  that  Professor 
Dupuis  be  the  next  Hon.  President.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
Prof.  Dupuis  had  long  been  a  member  of  the  Mathematical  and 
Physical  section  of  the  O.  E.  A.,  and  now  that  he  was  retiring 
from  teaching,  the  section  should  recogTiize  his  services  in  the 
past. 

The  other  officers  elected  were  as  follows : 

President    -----    Mr.  J.  T.  Crawford,  B.A. 
Vice-President      -     -     -     Mr.  W.  Wightman,  B.A. 
Councillors      -     -     -     -     Messrs.     Gourlay,     Kirkconnell,    Ken- 
nedy, Sprung  and  Armstrong. 
Secretary-Treasurer       -    Mr.  A.  M.  Overholt,  M.A. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Robertson,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
R.  Gourlay,  that  the  Secretary  be  the  representative  of  this  Section 
on  the  College  and  High  School  Section.     Carried. 

After  the  election  of  officers,  Mr.  J.  T.  Crawford,  the  newly- 
elected  President,  gave  a  paper  on  "  The  Essentials  of  a  Good 
Elementary  Text  in  Theoretical  Geometry." 

Dr.  xllexander  Macfarlane,  a  member  of  the  British  Mathe- 
matical Association,  then  gave  a  paper  on  "  The  Extension  of  the 
Pythagorean  Theorem,"  after  which  Prof.  Chant,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  lectured  on  "  The  Mystery  of  Mars,"  demonstrat- 
ing the  points  of  his  lecture  with  excellent  mechanical  devices  and 
lantern  slides. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 

A.  M.  Overholt,  Secretary. 


x^4  ^rixuTEs. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  HISTORY  SECTION. 
Tuesday,  Apkil  9th,  1912. 

This  Section  held  its  sixth  Annual  Meeting  in  Eoom  57,  Uni- 
versity College,  on  Tuesday,  April  9th,  1912.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  the  President,  Mr.  C.  W.  Horton.  Upon  motion  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  of  1911,  as  printed  in  the  Proceedings, 
were  taken  as  read.  It  was  moved  by  Professor  Kylie,  seconded 
by  Professor  Grant,  that  the  President,  Secretary  and  Mr.  G.  M. 
Jones  constitute  a  Nominating  Committee  to  report  on  Wednes- 
day. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Jones  then  read  his  paper  on  "  Drawbacks  to  the 
Teaching  of  History  in  Schools."  The  points  emphasized  were 
that  pupils  came  into  the  High  School  with  practically  no  know- 
ledge of  history,  and  that  the  present  history  requirements  in  the 
High  School  were  too  heavy  for  the  time  allotted.  In  the  discus- 
sion that  followed,  Mr.  W.  E.  Macpherson  stated  that  the  present 
Public  School  History  of  Canada  was  too  abstract  for  the  pupils 
for  whom  it  was  intended.  It  would  be  better  not  to  attempt  Cana- 
dian Constitutional  History  until  the  third  form  of  the  High 
School.  Professor  Grant  regretted  that  the  Education  Depart- 
ment could  not  grasp  the  two  platitudes  that  time  is  short  and 
knowledge  infinite.  Professor  Kylie  urged  that  the  Section 
should  try  to  get  something  done  in  the  way  of  lessening  the 
present  requirements.  The  present  system  was  too  tyrannous  and 
exacting,  and  it  was  hopeless  to  look  for  improvement  until  the 
system  was  changed.  Mr.  E.  H.  Bell,  Mr.  Geo.  Malcolm  and 
Dr.  Hare  also  took  part  in  the  discussion. 


It  was  moved  by  Professor  Kylie,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Bell, 
that  Professor  Grant  and  Messrs.  G.  M.  Jones,  C.  W.  Horton. 
W.  E.  Macpherson  and  A.  W.  Baird,  constitute  a  committee  to 
consider  what  steps  it  would  be  advisable  to  take  to  remedy  the 
present  situation  in  History  teaching.  Professor  Kylie  was  also 
made  a  member  of  this  committee  upon  motion  by  Professor  Grant 
and  Mr.  Jones. 

Dean  Ellis,  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  of  Queen's  University, 
then  gave  an  instructive  addiress  on  the  Teaching  of  English.    He 
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advised  that  the  subject  of  Oral  Composition  be  given  more  atten- 
tion than  at  present;  that  the  teacher  should  aim  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  expression  as  well  as  to  correct  it;  and  that  care 
should  be  exercised  to  develop  in  the  pupil  the  habit  of  reading. 

Wednesday^  April  IOth^  1912. 

The  meeting  opened  with  the  President,  Mr.  Horton,  in  the 
chair. 

Professor  Morison,  of  Queen's  Uiiiversitv,  gave  a  paper  on 
"  Knights  Errant  of  Geogi-aphj ;  a  Study  in  the  Development  of 
Tudor  Maritime  Adventure.-'  This  paper  will  be  printed  in  the 
Annual  Proceedings. 

Upon  motion  of  Professors  Stevenson  and  Wrong,  the  section 
expressed  its  thanks  to  Professor  Morison. 

The  report  of  the  I^ominating  Committee  was  then  given.  The 
Executive  for  the  year  1913  A\'ill  be: 

President       ------     Professor  W.   L.   Grant. 

Vice-President    -----     A.  W.  Baird. 

Secretary-Treasurer     -     -     -     Miss  E.  J.  Guest,  Belleville. 

Director    -------     Dr.  M.  W.  Wallace. 

Councillors    ------    Miss  E.  Code,  Messrs.  W.  E. 

Macpherson,  E.  A.  Hardy, 
E.  Stothers. 

The  committee  on  History,  appointed  on  Tuesday,  submitted 
the  following  report,  which  was  adopted:  that  the  Executive  for 
1913,  with  the  addition  of  Professor  Kylie  and  Messrs.  C.  W. 
Horton  and  G.  M.  Jones,  be  a  committee  to  discuss  the  possibility 
of  revising  the  Curriculum  in  History  and  preparing  a  syllabus 
of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  Public  and  High  Schools ;  this  com- 
mittee to  report  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section;  Professor 
Grant  to  be  ex-officio  Chairman. 

Professor  J.  J.  Bell,  of  University  College,  gave  a  paper  on, 
'^  History  in  the  School."  This  paper  will  be  printed  in  the 
Annual  Proceedings. 

An  instructive  paper,  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Hardy,  on,  "  The  High 
School  and  the  Library,"  brought  the  meeting  of  the  section  to  a 
close.    An  abstract  of  this  paper  will  be  printed  in  the  Proceedings. 


MINUTES. 


MINUTES  OF  COMMERCIAL  SECTION  OF  0.  E.  A. 

FoK  Apeil  9th  and  IOth^  1912. 

The  Cominercial  Section  of  the  O.  E,  A.  met  in  Room  19, 
University  College,  with  the  President,  Mr.  Wm.  Ward,  B.A..  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  year's  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Section  was  appointed  press  reporter. 

The  following  were  appointed  to  act  as  Nominating  Committee, 
and  also  to  receive  questions  from  the  Question  Drawer  up  to 
Wednesday  morning: 

Mr.  S.  C.  Webster.  B.A. ;  Mr.  S.  B.  Hatch;  Mr.  T.  H.  McGuirl, 

The  President  then  gave  a  very  instructive  address,  referring 
to  the  growth  of  Commercial  work  in  High  Schools  and  Collegiate 
Institutes  throughout  the  Province.  He  stated  that  there  were 
almost  3,000  pupils  in  the  Province  who  are  enrolled  in  the 
Commercial  Course.  In  m'any  of  the  schools  from  which  he  re- 
ceived reports  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work  done,  the  course  taken 
up  extended  over  three  years.  The  sale  of  the  new  advanced 
Course  in  Bookkeeping  had  materially  increased,  which  would 
also  show  that  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  thorough  training 
in  'advanced  work  in  the  Commercial  Department. 

The  speaker  strongly  recommended  the  appointing  of  a  com- 
mittee to  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Education  on  Commer- 
cial Education,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  uniform  standard  for 
commercial  work  in  general,  and  suggested  that  provision  be 
made  at  this  meeting  to  take  action  in  the  matter.  Observation 
led  him  to  believe  that  two  courses  might  be  provided  by  the 
department.  He  noticed  that  among  the  students  attending  the 
High  School  of  Commerce  'and  Finance  the  tendency  was  for 
most  of  the  girls  to  ask  for  the  s'horter  or  stenography  course,  while 
the  majority  of  the  boys  demanded  the  longer  or  general  course. 
It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  each  of  these  courses 
as  thorough  as  possible.  iShould  not  the  Education  Department 
provide  some  place  where  a  longer  and  more  advanced  course 
might  be  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  Province?  It  is  true  that 
the  University  has,  at  present,  a  course  along  commercial  lines, 
but  it  is  deficient,  as  it  does  not  give  a  thorough  grounding  in 
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bookkeefpiiig   and   practical   work.      The   course   for   Commercial 
Specialists,  he  thought,  might  be  made  more  thorough. 

It  was  then  decided  by  the  Section  fhat  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee should  report  on  Wednesday  the  names  of  those  suggested 
by  them  to  form  the  above  committee. 

Following  the  address  the  subject,  *•  Pi-oblems  Confronting 
Commercial  Teachers  "  was  then  discussed.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  question  of  commercial  subjects  is  now  receiving  greater 
attention  thian  formerly,  as  is  sho^vTi  by  the  fact  that  they  now 
occupy  an  important  place  in  the  examination  for  entrance  to 
Normal  Schools.  There  are  many  commercial  subjects,  however, 
that  are  not  receiving  the  amount  of  attention  necessary  in  the 
attempt  to  cover  the  work  of  Matriculation  and  Entrance  to 
Normal.  Several  schools  are  reducing  the  time  allotted  to  com- 
mercial subjects  to  a  minimum.  The  importance  of  these  commer- 
cial subjects  should  still  be  strongly  emphasized  in  order  to 
receive  for  them  sufficient  allowance  on  the  time  table. 

The  question  of  the  cost  of  text-books  in  the  Commercial 
Course  was  considered  one  which  might  be  carefully  investigated. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  members  present  that  the 
Shorthand  text-books  could  be  sold  at  a  much  lower  figure  if 
satisfactory  arrangements  could  be  made  with  the  publishers. 
No  definite  action,  however,  was  taken  on  this  question. 

Regarding  the  pupils'  exhibits  of  Bookkeeping  Sets  and  Busi- 
ness Forms,  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  uniform  system 
throughout  the  province  in  working  out  sets.  Some  schools  insist 
upon  original  work  being  shown,  which  is  often  very  untidy. 
Others  have  had  this  work  reoopied,  only  to  meet  with  the  dis- 
approval of  the  Inspector.  A  definite  regulation  to  govern  this 
question  would  be  well  received. 

An  excellent  paper  was  then  given  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Webster,  B.A., 
of  the  High  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  results  from  arithmetic  are,  at  present,  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  present  situation  demiands  our  careful  consideration.  The 
teacher  must  tactfully  and  firmly  see  that  the  work  is  properly 
done  by  the  pupil.  Too  often  work  is  carelessly  done,  and  very 
often  because  the  curriculum  of  our  schools  is  too  much  crowded. 
Success  in  this  subject  will  depend  on  the  method  employed.  Our 
aim  should  be  to  train  the  child  to  think  quickly  and  logically. 
jMemorized  rules  should  not  be  given  until  the  child  has  been  able 
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to  make  them  from  liis  own  reasoning.  Familiarity  with  modern 
mercantile  methods  is  essential  for  the  teacher,  and  on  these  he 
must  base  his  instructions,  varying  the  order  of  the  text-book 
which  is  sometimes  obsolete  when  compared  with  the  changing 
j)ractices  in  business. 

In  beginning  Commercial  Arithmetic  have  the  pupils  get  proper 
conceptions  of  decimals,  common  fractious  and  percentage.  The 
relation  of  these  should  be  made  clear.  The  advantages  of  deci- 
mals should  be  clearly  shown  and  that  percentage  is  but  another 
form  of  fractions.  Facility  in  the  use  of  each  of  these  should  be 
attained.  We  need  arithmetic  related  to  the  life  experience  of 
the  student,  hence  make  the  transactions  as  concrete  as  possible. 
Xor  are  mere  results  sufficient.  The  jDUioil  should  have  his  work 
arranged  to  show  neatly  ^and  logically  the  steps  in  any  problem. 
Then,  as  in  other  work,  frequent  reviews  and  drills  should  be 
given,  these  to  be  oral  rather  than  written.  When  properly  taught, 
arithmetic  should  develop  jDowers  of  accurate  thought,  neatness 
and  exj)ression. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  Session,  the  President  and  Secretary 
were  nominated  as  a  committee  to  examine  sample  examination 
papers  received  from  Commercial  Teachers,  and  to  select  sufficient 
suitable  ones  to  constitute  a  complete  set  and  have  them  printed 
for  the  Commercial  Diploma  Examination. 

Wednesday^  April  10th. 

According  to  previous  arrangements,  members  of  the  Commer- 
cial Section  who  taught  Art  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Manual 
Arts  Section  during  the  reading  and  discussion  of  the  first  two 
papers  given  in  that  department. 

The  work  of  the  Commercial  Section  was  again  resumed  at  11 
a.m.,  when  a  larger  attendance  than  on  previous  years  assembled, 
A  most  instructive  paper  on  Business  Law  was  given  by  Mr. 
T.  ]Sr.  Stockdale,  of  Leamington,  Ontario.  The  paper  discussed 
the  subje<3t  from  two  standpoints :  First,  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
by  the  student  in  fitting  him  for  life,  giving  him  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  by  whch  all  are  bound  and  the  obligations  resting  on  each 
as  an  individual,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  act  intelligently  and 
promptly  in  the  conduct  of  his  business,  and  avoid  making  those 
needless  errors  which  so  often  involve  loss  and  lead  to  ruinous 
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litigation.  It  gives  him  a  knowledge  of  our  system  of  justice 
and  gives  him  'a  better  appreciation  of  the  reasonableness  of  law 
and  order. 

Secondly,  it  showed  how  to  secure  the  bes't  results  in  teaching 
the  subject.  The  necessity  of  miaking  the  subject  practical  and 
interesting  to  the  student  was  emphasized.  We  must  keep  in  mind 
that  we  are  not  educating  lawyers,  but  rather  young  men  and 
women  who  will  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  do  with  law. 

With  a  junior  class  Business  Law  will  be  taught  incidentally 
with  Business  Forms,  Bookkeeping  and  Arithmetic,  by  having 
the  pupil  make  out  all  the  forms  and  go  through  the  transactions 
for  himself,  as  far  as  possible.  In  the  senior  year  the  text-book 
should  be  used  only  for  reference.  As  most  business  law  refers 
to  contracts,  let  the  pupil  perform  these  for  himself  and  thus 
make  it  a  personal  affair,  involving  duties  'and  responsibilities. 
Carry  out  this  same  plan  in  the  more  advanced  branches  of  Busi- 
ness Law,  and  analyze  certain  laws  and  acts  to  show  the  connection 
of  each  clause.  Treated  in  this  manner,  law  becomes  interesting 
to  the  student. 

The  election  of  officers  next  followed,  the  following  being  elected : 

President     -----     Wm.  Ward,  B.A. 

Vice-President       -     -     -     J.  E.   Hammond. 

Secretary-Treasurer  -     -     T.  1^.  Stockdale. 

Councillors       -     -     -     -     Miss  G.  M.  Watterworth,  Miss  B. 

M-allory,  Mrs.  J.  E.  McGregor, 
Miss  Alice  B.  Stone,  Mr.  A.  F. 
Birchard,  Mr.  T.  H.  McGuirl. 

Representative  to  the  Board  of  Directors — S.  C.  Webster,  B.A. 

The  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Education  were  Messrs.  Wm.  Ward,  W.  E.  Evans,  and  T.  H. 
McGuirl. 

After  the  election  of  officers  a  very  interesting  discussion  fol- 
lowed, chiefly  on  the  necessity  for  attaching  greater  importance 
to  the  Commercial  courses.  It  was  the  opinion  of  those  present 
that  the  work  of  the  Commercial  Department  should  be  put  on  a 
par  with  the  other  work  in  the  Matriculation  Examinations. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  growing  demand  that  there  should  be  an 
examination  in  the  work  of  the  commercial  course  conducted  by  the 
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Department  of  Education.  The  University  might  also  he  per- 
suaded to  outline  a  course  of  a  commercial  nature,  and  it.  would 
he  possihle  for  the  commercial  course  of  the  High  Schools  to  he 
revised  so  that  it  might  be  taken  as  matriculation  into  that  depart- 
ment of  the  University.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  s-aid  against 
examinations,  it  is  evident  that  they  cannot  be  dispensed  witJa, 
and  are  altogether  essential  if  we  are  going  to  attain  to  high  stand- 
ards and  uniformity.  The  age  of  examinations  seems  to  be  re- 
turning, as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Department  has  in8tituTe<l 
dilferent  grades  of  High  School  Entrance  Examinations,  and 
graduations  diplomas  co^'ering  general  courses.  It  would  seem 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange  grad'es  of  examinations  in 
the  commercial  course,  which  would  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
indicating  the  standard  of  work  done  by  the  pupil  and  of  giving 
him  credit  for  this  work  should  he  wish  to  matriculate  intc^  this 
proposed  advanced  course.  The  work  covered  in  the  course  of 
these  examinations  would  be  equal  to  the  work  in  the  other  courses, 
except,  perhaps,  that  Latin  would  not  be  necessary. 

The  summary  of  this  discussion  was  put  in  the  following  form 
by  Mr.  D.  M.  Walker,  of  Niagara  Falls : 

That  the  Department  of  Education  be  asked  to  establish  and 
conduct : 

(1)  A  Junior  Leaving  Commercial  Diploma  Examination  for 
candidates  who  have  covered  a  2  years'  course. 

(2)  A  Senior  Leaving  Commercial  Diploma  Examination  for 
candidates  who  have  covered  a  3  years'  course. 

Before  the  Session  closed  the  question  of  having  more  time  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Commercial  Section  was  considered  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  year's  attendance  had  been  much  larger  than 
formerly,  with  greatly  increased  interest  shown,  and  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  in  all  of  the  work  in  the  allotted 
time.  It  was  suggested  tiiat  the  Commercial  Section  have  a 
fuller  progranmie  for  next  year.  No  provision  will  be  made  on 
the  progranmie  for  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Manual  Arts  Section 
next  year,  as  only  some  of  the  Commercial  Teachers  teach  Art. 
Those  who  do  teach  it  may  attend  the  meeting  of  that  Section 
as  usual. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  next  year. 
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SECTION. 

The  section  met  in  the  West  Hall,  Tuesday,  April  the  9th,  at 
10  a.m.,  President  Levan  in  the  chair.  After  the  adoption  of  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  Messrs.  Eogers  and  Gundry  were 
appointed  auditors.  The  president  delivered  his  address  on  ''Con- 
tracts between  Teachers  and  Trustees."  Fifteen  Principals  took 
part  in  the  discussion  which  followed,  and  Messrs.  Burt,  Colling, 
and  Elliott  were  apiwinted  a  committee  to  bring  in  a  resolution 
incorporating  the  views  of  the  Principals  on  this  subject. 

The  auditors  presented  a  report  certifying  the  Treasurer's 
accounts.  These  showed  the  receipt  of  $680  for  the  J.  H. 
Brethour  Fund,  all  of  which  was  paid  to  Mr.  Brethour  during 
his  lifetime.  The  general  fund  showed  receipts  of  $24.60  and 
disbursements  of  $23.00,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1.60. 

Messrs.  Mayberry,  Burt  and  Steele  discussed  "  The  iNew  Eegu- 
lations."  In  the  main  there  was  agreement  with  the  spirit  and 
intention  of  these.  The  Section  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  at 
9.30  a.m.  Wednesday. 

On  resuming  business  the  second  day,  the  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  meeting,  appointed  three  ]iast-}n'e.sidents,  Messrs. 
Martin,  Davison  and  Steele,  a  committee  to  nominate  otScers  for 
1913.  The  topic,  *'  School  Examinations;  How  Best  to  Conduct 
Them,"  left  over  from  last  year,  was  again  introduced  by  the 
Secretary.  The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Snider, 
Dickson,  Davison,  and  Carscadden,  who  gave  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions of  a  practical  nature. 

Messrs.  Gavin  and  Elliott  discussed  the  topic:  ''The  iN'ew 
Departmental  Examinations ;  How  they  Affect  School  Organiza- 
tion and  Routine." 

Mr.  Burt  then  presented  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
on  Tuesday,  which  read  as  follows :  "  The  coinmittee  appointed 
to  consider  the  question  of  uniform  contracts  between  trustees  and 
teachers  beg  to  report  that  after  full  consideration  of  the  proposals 
of  the  Trustees'  Department  they  recommend  adherence  to  \he 
plan  commonly  in  vogue,  of  making  all  engagements  terminable  on 
one  month's  notice  on  either  side;  for  to  meet  the  few  oases  in 
which  School  Boards  have  been  unfair  or  teachers  dishonorable 
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they  are  of  the  opinion  that  nothing  further  is  necessary  than 
the  observance  of  sound  business  principles,  and  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Education." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Burt,  seconded  by  Mr.  Colling,  this  resolu- 
tion was  adopted. 

The  Nominating  Committee  then  presented  their  report,  recom- 
mending the  election  of  the  following  officers  for  1913 : 

President     -----     John  Elliott,  Bowmanville, 

Secretary-Treasurer  -     -     J.   T.   Lillie,  Orillia. 
Committee        -     -     -     -     E.  S.  Snider,  Port  Hope;  J.  D. 

Dickson,  Niagara  Falls;  F.  P. 

Gavin,  Windsor. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Martin,  seconded  by  Mr.  McCutcheon,  this 
report  was  adopted. 

The  topic,  ''  How  to  make  a  Time-Table,"  was  then  discussed 
by  Mr.  McCutcheon,  Mr.  Kiroonnell  and  Mr.  Rogers,  after  which 
adjournment  for  the  year  was  made. 

J.  T.  Lillie,  Secretary. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 
Tuesday.  April  9th,  1912. 

The  Public  School  Department  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association  met  in  the  East  Hall  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10.15  a.m.,  Mr.  Joseph 
Whyte  Rogers,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Rev.  James  Wilson  read  T.  Cor.  xiii :  1-13,  and  led  in  prayer. 

Chas.  C  Fraser  was  elected  ^Einute  Secretary. 

As  the  minutes  of  last  year's  meeting  had  been  printed  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Proceedings,  they  were  taken  as  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  following  communications  of  the  year  were  presented : 

1.  From  the  following  Teachers'  Institutes  contributing  to  the 
Public  School  Department  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Associa- 
tion : — 
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Brant    $2  00     Peel     $2  00 

Elgin  (W.) 2  00    Perth .• . .  .  2  00 

Essex  (S.)    2  00     Peterboro    2  00 

Gray  (W.)    2  00     Simcoe  (E.)   4  00 

Hamilton    2  00     St.   Catharines    2  00 

Hastings   (K)    3  00     Toronto 10  00 

Huron  (W.)  ' 2  00     Victoria  (E.)    2  00 

Kingston     2  00     Victoria   (W.)    2  00 

Leeds  (W.) 2  00     Waterloo     2  00 

Lincoln    2  00     Welland     3  00 

Manitoulin  (W.)    2  00     Wellington    (K)    4  00 

;j^orthnmberland  (E) 2  00     Wentworth    2  00 

Oxford     2  00     York  (S.)   4  00 

Parrv  Sound  (W.) 2  00 

Total   $70  00 

2.  From  the  County  Institutes   re : 

The  Resolutions  of  this  Department  (1911.) 

3.  From  the  Minister  of  Education  and  the  Officials  of  the 
Department  of  Education  re : 

The  u'ork  of  this  Department  for  1911-1912. 

4.  From  the  Officers  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  and 
its  Departrhents  and  Sections  re: 

The  luorh  of  this  Department  for  1911-1912. 

5.  From  Mr.  W.  Clare  Marriott  tendering  his  resignation  as 
Treasurer  on  account  of  his  removal  to  Prince  Albert. 

6.  From  the  Oxford  Teachers'  Institute  re : 

Resolution  regarding  the  necessity  for  lessening  of  the  present 
Public  School  Course  of  Study. 

These  were  received  and  referred  to  the  proper  committees. 

Chas.  G.  Eraser,  Secretary,  presented  his  eighth  annual  address, 
which  was  received  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  minutes. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Marriott,  the  Treasurer,  who  had  been 
appointed  as  Principal  in  Prince  Albert,  Sask.,  Vice-President  J. 
T.  Curtis  presented  the  Treasurer's  report,  which  was  as  follows: 
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Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  from  1910-1911    $96  10 

Members'  Fees,  including  General  Association  Fees .  . .      227  50 
Receipts  from  Local  Institutes 70  00 


Total  Receipts $393  60 

D I  SB  URSEMENTS, 

Paid  Members'  Fees  to  the  General  Association $114  00 

Paid  Railway  .Vgent — Viseing  Certificates    49  75 

Paid  Secretary  Fraser 75  00 

Paid  Treasurer  Curtis 20  00 

Paid  Minute  Secretary  Spiers   5  00 

Postage  and  other  expenses    23  55 

Total  Disbursements    $287  30 

Balance  on  hand 106  30 

The  report  was  received  and  referred  to  the  auditors. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Beaton,  Mr.  C.  A.  ^loore  was 
appointed  auditor  with  Mr.  R.  M.  Speirs. 

Vice-President  Curtis  then  presented  the  Report  of  the  Legisla- 
tion Committee.  (See  page  291.)  It  was  received  and  referred 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  H.  Ward  in  reporting  for  the  Committee  on  a  New  School 
Curriculum  said  that  the  Minister  of  Education  had  issued  a  new 
Course  of  Study  on  the  adsdce  and  recommendation  of  the  Advisory 
Council  without  referring  it  to  the  Committee  appointed  last  year. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Moore  then  pi-csented  a  ])aper  suggesting  a  change 
in  the  plan  of  conducting  the  Entrance  Examination  which  had 
been  approved  of  by  the  Wentworth  Teachers'  Association. 

The  proposal  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  James  T>.  Denny  then  presented  the  following  report  of  the 
Entrance  Examination  Committee: 

L   That  the  Entrance  Examination  be  retained. 

2.  That  History  remain  a  su'bject  of  Part  I. 

3.  That  at  least  25  per  (;ent.  of  the  marks  in  Arithmetic  should 
be  given  for  accnracy  in  mechanical  work.     Questions  for  which  no 
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marks  are  given  unless  the  answer  thereto  is  correct  should  involve 
no  mathematical  principle  which  may  not  be  understood  hj  the 
average  pupil.  Decrease  the  work  in  arithmetic  and  insist  on  more 
thoroughness  and  accuracy. 

4.  That  in  Literature  (Written  Eeading,  so-called)  at  least  40 
per  cent,  of  the  paper  should  be  taken  from  the  prescribed  text. 

5.  That  representative  Public  School  Teachers  doing  Entrance 
work  should  be  asked  to  prepare  five  or  more  type  questions  in 
each  subject,  to  be  sent  as  a  guide  to  the  Central  Board  of  Examin- 
ers ;  but  the  Examiners  were  not  to  be  compelled  to  use  the  ques- 
tions submitted. 

0.  That  the  papers  in  each  inspectorate  should  be  marked  at  one' 
centre  and  by  teachers  who  were  actually  engaged  in  teaching 
Entrance  work.  In  large  cities  the  number  of  examiners  could  be' 
increased. 

7.  That  the  present  regulation  calling  for  a  deduction  of  one 
mark  for  each  word  mis-spelled  on  each  examination  be  rescinded. 

8.  In  ease  of  failure  of  good  pupils  recommended  by  the  teacher 
or  principal,  the  principal's  report  for  the  year  would  be  con- 
sidered when  passing  on  him  finally,  and  the  recommendation  of 
the  Local  Board  be  final. 

The  report  was  received,  and  it  was  agTeed  to  consider  it  clause 
by  clause. 

Clause  1  was  carried. 

It  was  moved  in  amendment  to  clause  2  by  Mr.  P.  O.  Nelson, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Mills,  that  the  subject  of  History  be 
referred  to  Part  II.  of  the  Entrance  Examination. 

Before  the  question  was  decided  a  motion  to  adjourn  was 
carried. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  1.55,  President  Eogers  in 
the  chair. 

Secretary  Eraser  presented  in  brief  the  salient  features  of/*'  The 
Salary  Outlook,"  and  laid  on  the  table  the  figures  for  the.  last 
decade  in  the  rural  and  the  urban  schools  of  the  province,  and 
suggested  a  plan  w'hereby  those  in  the  various  parts  of  the  province 
who  wished  to  carry  on  an  agitation  to  have  their  salaries  increased 
might  be  supplied  with  the  figures  from  the  central  association. 
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President  Rogers  in  a  few  appreciative  and  well-chosen  re- 
marks introduced  Doctor  A.  H.  U.  Colqnhoun,  the  Deputy  Minis- 
ter of  Education,  who  presented  a  paper  on  "  A  Supply  of  Teachers 
for  the  Whole  Province."     (See  page  265.) 

Secretary  Eraser,  and  Principals  Plewes,  Jordan,  «Downey, 
and  Packer  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed. 

Mr.  John  Laughton,  the  President  of  the  General  Association, 
was  then  called  to  the  platform. 

Mr.  R.  Hay  Ferguson,  a  teacher  of  New  Zealand,  who,  as 
student,  was  taking  a  special  course  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  at  Guelph,  was  then  introduced  and  gave  a  very  inter- 
esting address  on  "  The  School  System  of  New  Zealand,"  that 
very  progressive  portion  of  the  British  Empire.  It  was  listened  to 
with  marked  attention,  the  interest  showing  itself  in  the  asking  of 
numerous  questions,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr. 
Ferguson. 

President  Rogers  then  named  the  following  as  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions:  C.  T.  L.  MacKenzie,  D.  Nethercott,  James  D. 
Denny,  Geo.  A.  Cole,  H.  Ward,  Chas.  G.  Eraser  and  Pres.  J. 
W.  Rogers. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday  Morning,  April  10th. 

Meeting  was  oalled  to  order  at  9.20,  President  Rogers  in  the 
chair,  who  read  John  xiv. :  1-14,  and  led  in  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  Tuesday's  meetings  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  notices  of  motion  were  received : 

Erom  Mr.  W.  E.  Moore  re  the  election  of  Public  School  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Advisory  Council  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
O.  E.  A. 

Eix)m  Mr.  Thos.  Packer: — (1)  Re  School  Maps;  (2)  re  School 
Regulations  ju-oteeting  the  standing  of  the  teacher;  (3)  re  the 
appointment  of  Sanitary  Experts  for  the  schools  of  the  province. 

From  Mr.  C.  A.  Moore: — Be  Making  it  lawful  for  a  school- 
board  to  pay  the  expenses  of  teachers  attending  the  O.  E.  A. 

From  Mr.  T.  A.  Reid : — Be  the  Su]>prannuation  of  Teachers. 

Erom  R.  F.  Downey: — lie  The  Qualifications  for  Public  School 
Inspectors'  Certificates. 

From  J.  W.  Plewes: — Be  The  Lecturers  at  Teachers'  Institutes. 
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The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Supplementary  Eeading  for  all 
the  classes  was  presented  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Moore.     (See  page  297.) 

It  was  received  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Eesolutions. 

The  meeting  then  returned  to  the  consideration  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Entrance  Examination  and  took  it  up  clause 
by  clause. 

The  motion  to  refer  History  to  Part  11.  of  the  Entrance  Exami- 
nation was  lost. 

Clauses  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7  were  carried,  and  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  report  was  again  deferred. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  R.  F.  Downey  and  G.  A.  Cole,  it  was  decided 
to  ask  Mr.  Ferguson  to  allow  his  most  interesting  address  on  the 
schools  and  educational  conditions  in  !Xew  Zealand  to  appear  in 
the  Report  of  the  Proceedings. 

Vice-President  J.  T.  Curtis  was  then  called  to  the  chair,  and 
in  a  few  words  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  honor  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  electing  him  to  the  Vice-Presidency. 

Mr.  Joseph  Whyte  Rogers  then  delivered  the  President's 
address,  on  the  subject  "  The  School  and  the  Home."  (See  page 
254.) 

On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  discussion  of  the 
address  was  deferred  till  to-morrow,  as  was  also  the  election  of 
officers,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Joint  Meeting. 

Inspectors'  Department.  Public  School  Department. 

Physical  Training  and  Hygiene  Section. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  2.10  p.m..  Inspector  McDougall  in 
the  chair. 

Principal  Maurice  Hutton  then  gave  a  very  charming  address 
'on  the  Strathcona  Trust — Its  Operation  and  Influence.  (See 
page  326.) 

Principal  Auden,  Inspector  Chapman,  Principal  J.  T.  Curtis 
and  Inspector  Conn  spoke  to  the  subject,  and  the  discussion  was 
then  thrown  open  for  three-minute  addresses. 

Principal  Mclntyre,  of  Winnipeg,  asked  a  number  of  questions 
to  know  whether  the  views  and  experiences  of  those  present  agreed 
with  those  of  the  teachers  in  the  Prairie  Province. 
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Principal  Moore  then  moved  the  following  motions,  which  were 
seconded:  That  in  regard  to  the  Strathcona  scheme  this  Associa- 
tion approves  of: — 

(a)   Physical  Exercises  in  the  schools.     Carried. 

(&)   Military  Drill  in  the  Schools.     Carried. 

(c)  Rifle  Shooting  in  connection  with  the  schools.     Lost. 

The  joint  meeting  then  adjourned  and  the  Public  School  Depart- 
ment was  called  to  order,  President  Rogers  in  the  chair. 

]\Ir.  R.  Hay  Ferguson  then  gave  a  very  interesting  address  on 
the  working  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes  in  ISlew  Zealand,  which 
corresponded  in  purpose  to  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Alliance. 

The  meeting  then  merged  into  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Ontario  Teachers'  Alliance,  with  Mr.  Henry  Ward,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

Thursday  Mokning,  April  IItii^  1912. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  0.30,  President  Rogers  in  the  chair. 
He  read  Matt,  v:  1-12,  and  Secretary  Fraser  led  in  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  Wednesday's  meetings  were  read  and  confirmed. 

On  motion,  the  discussion  of  the  President's  address  was  taken 
up. 

It  was  moved  by  A.  A.  Jordan,  and  seconded  by  Jas.  D.  Denny, 
that  the  President  be  thanked  for  his  very  excellent  address  and 
that  he  be  requested  to  have  it  appear  in  the  Report  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings.    Carried. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected: 

President  -----  J.  T.  Curtis,  Ottawa. 
Vice-President  -  -  -  John  Rogers,  Lindsay. 
Past  President     -     -     -     Joseph     Whytc     Rogers,     M.A., 

Toronto. 
Secretary Chas.  G.  Fraser,  10  Sylvan  Ave.,  • 

Toronto. 
Treasurer     -----     R.  M.  Speirs,  Toronto. 

As  the  representation  of  the  Public  School  Department  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  had 
been  increased  from  four  mem'bers  to  five,  it  was  decided  on  motion 
of  Mr.  J.  E.  Whiting  and  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Cole,  that  the  Treasurer 
of  this  Department  be  the  fifth  representative. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Cole  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Moore,  the  con- 
gratulations of  this  Department  were  extended  to  President  Rogers 
on  his  appointment  as  Public  School  Inspector  in  Toronto,  and 
Avere  presented  to  him  by  Se<^retarv  Fraser. 

In  replying,  Mr.  Rogers  thanked  the  members  for  their  very 
kind  words  and  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  very  great  honor 
they  had  done  him  in  electing  him  to  the  Presidency  of  this  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Auditors'  report  was  then  presented  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Speirs 
and  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  A.  A.  Jordan  and  Jas.  D.  Denny,  the  Secretary's 
salary  was  increased  to  one  hundred  dollars  and  the  Treasurer's 
to  twenty-five  dollars. 

The  consideration  of  Notices  of  Motion  was  then  taken  up. 

It"was  moved  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Reid,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Moore:  That  whereas  the  Department  of  Education,  in  the  year 
1909,  sent  out  a  series  of  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  teachers 
of  the  province  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  necessary  data  for 
the  actuary  employed  by  the  Department  to  investigate  and  report 
on  a  superannuation  scheme ;  and  whereas  only  forty-two  per  cent, 
of  all  teachers  of  the  public,  separate,  high  and  training  schools 
of  the  province  supplied  the  required  information;  and  whereas 
this  failure  made  it  necessary  to  make  certain  assumptions  regard- 
ing age,  length  of  service,  and  yearly  salaries  of  all  who  failed  to 
answer  the  questions;  and  whereas  the  actuary  employed  by  the 
Treasury  Department  has  made  widely  divergent  assumptions  from 
those  miade  by  the  actuary  of  the  Department  of  Education,  result- 
ing in  present  obstruction  to  progress ;  and  whereas  the  year's  ex- 
perience tables  published  in  the  reports  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  past  five  years  show  the  lassumptions  made  by  the 
actuary  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  be  greatly  in  error;  this 
Public  School  Department  of  the  O.  E.  A.  representing  the  great 
majority  of  the  teaching  body  of  the  Province  requests  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  again  to  attempt  to  secure  the  necessary  data, 
and  urges  all  teachers  of  the  Province  and  the  local  associations  to 
co-operate  in  every  possible  way  to  assist  in  obtaining  complete 
returns.     Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Reid,  and  seconded  by  Miss  C.  I. 
Winters,  that  whereas  the  actuary  employed  by  the  Department 
of  Education  to  report  on  the  Superannuation  Scheme  of  the  0.  E. 
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A.  has,  at  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  amended 
the  scheme  so  as  to  make  a  special  class  for  teachers  of  long  experi- 
ence, practically  proposing  a  retiring  annuity  to  the  older  teachers, 
and  in  this  way  meeting  the  purpose  of  the  superannuation  resolu- 
tion of  the  Public  School  Department  in  the  year  1909,  this  Depart- 
ment reaffirms  its  position  on  the  principle  of  the  former  resolu- 
tion, accepts  with  satisfaction  the  proposed  alternative  and  takes 
the  position  that  no  scheme  that  does  not  make  generous  provision 
for  teachers  of  years  of  experience  will  be  acceptable  to  the  public 
school  teachers  of  the  Province  as  a  body.     Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Thos.  Packer,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Whiting,  that  printed  Departmental  Regulations  defining  more 
clearly  the  powers,  rights  and  duties  of  inspectors  and  trustees  in 
relation  to  the  teacher  are  most  urgently  needed  in  order  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  the  children  and  retain  self-respecting  teachers 
in  the  profession. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Ward  and  Mr.  P.  W.  Fairman,  this 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  incoming  executive. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Thos.  Packer,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Moore, 
That  one  or  more  provincial  sanitary  inspectors,  expert  in  heating, 
ventilation  and  other  sanitary  matters,  should  be  appointed  with 
the  least  possible  delay  in  order  to  preserve  the  health  and  morals 
of  the  children. 

This  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Trustees'  Department  of  the 
O.  E.  A. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Thos.  Packer,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Geo.  A. 
Cole,  that  no  map  having  any  part  misplaced,  whether  wall  maps 
or  maps  in  the  geographies  and  atlases,  should  be  permitted  to  be 
used  in  any  of  the  public  or  high  schools  of  the  Province.     Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Thos  Packer,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Whiting,  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Public  School  Department 
of  the  O.  E.  A.  that  at  least  one  paper  or  address  be  specially  de- 
voted to  moral  and  religious  subjects  at  its  annual  meeting. 
Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Moore,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  A. 
Jordian,  that  the  Minister  of  Education  be  requested  to  make  it 
legal  for  School  Boards  to  pay  the  expenses  of  teachers  attending 
the  annual  convention  of  the  O.  E.  A. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Whiting,  and  seconded  hy  Mr.  Thos. 
Dowler,  that  the  Minister  of  Education  be  asked  to  place  in  our 
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Geographies  a  full-page  map  of  Palestine,  also  a  map  showing  the 
names  and  positions  of  places  connected  with  the  missionary 
journeys  of  St.  Paul.     Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Downey,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  A. 
Jordan,  that  we  request  the  Minister  of  Education  to  make  such 
changes  in  the  present  requirements  for  Public  School  Inspectors' 
Certificates  as  it  will  make  it  possible  for  Public  School  Teachers 
to  qualify,  prominence  being  given  to  successful  Public  School 
experience  and  capability  rather  than  to  academic  standing. 
Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Plewes,  and  seconded  by  ]\[r.  A.  A. 
Jordan,  that  the  Minister  of  Education  be  requested  to  allow  Local 
Teachers'  Institutes  to  invite  those  who  are  to  address  them. 

This  motion  was  withdrawn,  as  it  was  shown  that,  at  present,  the 
Institutes  could  invite  whom  they  would,  in  addition  to  those  sent 
by  the  Department  of  Education. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Moore,  and  seconded  by  Mr  Geo. 
A.  Oole,  that  whereas  the  Public  School  Department  of  the  O.E.A. 
annually  assembled  is  a  representative  body,  we  request  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education  to  so  amend  the  school  law  as  fo  provide  that  the 
Public  School  representatives  on  the  Advisory  Council  be  elected 
at  these  meetings. 

After  some  discussion  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  then  presented 
and  in  a  few  particulars  was  amended ;  and  then  adopted  as 
amended.     (See  Report  page  284.) 

The  usual  accounts  were  passed. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  2.10,  President  Rogers  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Richardson,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training  in 
Toronto  Public  Schools,  then  gave  a  very  interesting  address  on. 
"  Industrial  Education  in  the  Public  Schools,"  and  was  followed 
by  Professor  S.  B.  McCready,  of  Guelph,  Director  Elementary 
Agricultural  Education.     (See  page  282.) 

Votes  of  appreciation  were  passed,  and  both  were  requested  to 
have  the  addresses  appear  in  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Association. 
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.  The  Past  President,  the  President  and  the  Secretary  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  send  expressions  of  sympathy  to  the 
friends  of  those  of  our  ranks  who  had  died  during  the  year. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  President  Eogers  for  the  kind 
and  able  way  in  which  he  had  presided  over  the  meetings,  and  was 
suitably  replied  to  by  Mr.  Rogers. 

All  joined  in  singing  "  God  Save  the  King,"  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

CiiAs.  G.  Fkaser^  Secretary. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT. 

Tuesday,  April  Otii,  1912. 

The  Kindergarten  Department  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association  met  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Toronto  University, 
the  President,  Miss  Louise  N,  Currie,  in  the  chair.  The  session 
opened  with  the  singing  of  the  Kindergartners'  Hymn.  The  min- 
utes of  last  year's  meetings  were  taken  as  read,  being  published  in 
the  Annual  Proceedings.  Before  giving  her  address,  the  President 
expressed  her  gratification  of  the  London  Kindergartners  in  join- 
ing the  Department,  although  only  a  few  were  a'ble  to  be  present, 
thus  evincing  their  interest  in  a  practical  way. 

The  President's  address  was  then  given.  See  page  299.  This  was 
followed  by  a  most  interesting  address  by  Prof.  I.  Gibson  Hume, 
of  the  Toi^nto  University,  on  "The  Child."  See  page  303.  The 
Secretary  then  presented  an  invitation  from  the  Toronto  kinder- 
gartners to  the  visiting  delegates  and  other  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment, to  a  luncheon,  on  Wednesday,  at  the  Rosedale  kindergarten. 
Miss  A.  Symonds  rendered  a  vocal  selection  most  acceptably. 
"  The  Equipment  of  the  Storyteller  "  was  the  title  of  a  paper  by 
Miss  E.  Duff,  of  Toronto. 

Wednesday  Morning,  April,  10th. 

A  recommendation  from  the  General  Association  in  reference  to 
the  appointment  of  representatives  to  the  Imperial  Conference  of  j 
Educational  Associations  in  Tvondon,  England,  in  July,  was  read.] 
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l)ut  owing  to  the  fact  that  none  of  the  members  could  act,  the 
matter  was  dropped. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Locke  then  gave  a  valuable  address  on  ''  The  Child 
After  the  Kindergarten,"  a  synopsis  of  which  appearts  on  page  309. 
Mr.  W.  Mclntyre,  Principal  of  the  ISTormal  School,  Winnipeg,  who 
Avas  the  chief  speaker  at  the  meetings  of  the  General  Association, 
was  then  introduced,  and  spoke  briefly  on  ''  Self-Expression  and 
Social  Tendencies  of  the  Kindergarten." 

The  President  announced  that  this  year  this  Department  had  the 
privilege  of  nominating  the  President  of  the  General  Association, 
and  it  was  moved  and  seconded,  ''  That  Mr.  James  L.  Hughes  be 
nominated  for  the  position."  This  was  carried  unanimously,  and 
at  the  evening  meeting  of  the  General  Association  Mr.  Hughes 
was  elected  President. 

Miss  Lillian  Harding,  of  Toronto,  read  a  paper,  "  Revelations 
from  Educational  Issues."  See  page  312.  A  song  by  Miss  Win- 
nifred  Parker  was  much  appreciated  by  the  audience,  after  which 
the  session  adjourned  to  meet  at  luncheon  in  the  Rosedale  kinder- 
garten. 

Thursday  Morning,  April  IItii. 

The  session  opened  with  the  reading  of  reports  of  committees. 
Miss  Currie,  for  the  Committee  re  the  appointment  of  a  Govern- 
ment Inspector  of  Kindergartens,  reported  that  there  was  a  prob- 
ability of  such  an  office  being  created  in  the  near  future.  Miss  L. 
Harding,  for  the  Committee  re  the  publishing  of  a  Canadian  Kin- 
dergarten Magazine,  reported  that,  owing  to  the  lack  of  funds,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  (\o  aiiytln'iiii  in  the  matter  at  present. 

The  election  of  officers  then  took  place  as  follows: 
President    -----    Miss    M.    Mclntyre,    Toronto    Normal 

School. 
Vice-President      -     -     -     Miss  C.  Brenton,  London. 

Director Miss  L.  M.  Currie,  Toronto. 

Secretary-Treasurer       -    Miss  H.  E.  Heakes,  33  Hepbourne  St., 

Toronto. 
Councillors  -  -  -  -  Miss  A.  Baker,  Ottawa ;  Miss  L.  Hen- 
derson, Ottawa ;  Miss  E.  Teasdale, 
London;  Miss  P.  Butler,  Stratford; 
Miss  S.  Kilbourne,  Fort  William; 
Miss  L.  Wilder,  Kingston;  Miss  A. 
Reid,  Brantford. 
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Prof.  H.  T.  J.  Coleman,  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  then  gave 
a  most  inspiring  paper  on  "  Froebel  and  Modern  Theories  of 
Play."    See  page  317. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  read,  showing  a  balance  of  $25.56. 
Miss  M.  Hotson,  of  Parkhill,  then  spoke  on  ''  The  Kindergarten 
as.  a  Socializing  Influence  in  the  Community,"  and  made  many 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  methods,  mothers'  clubs,  women's  insti- 
tutes, etc.,  and  emphasized  the  necessity  of  mothers  and  kinder- 
gartners  being  united  in  aims,  ideals  and  sympathies.  This  was 
followed  by  a  very  interesting  address  by  Miss  E.  Guest,  of  Belle- 
ville High  School,  on  "  The  Teacher  as  a  Link  between  the  School 
and  the  Community."  Miss  Mclntyre,  of  the  Toronto  ]!^ornial 
School,  led  a  most  valuable  discussion  on  the  above  subjects,  and  as 
a  result.  Miss  E.  Duff  moYed,  seconded  by  Miss  E.  Guest,  "  That 
a  Committee,  consisting  of  the  President,  Secretary  and  Miss 
Currie,  confer  with  Mr.  Putnam,  the  Director  of  Women's  Insti- 
tutes, with  a  view  to  assisting  in  Institute  programmes  by  sending 
kindergartners,  well  qualified  to  discuss  their  special  subject,  '  The 
care  and  education  of  the  child,'  from  diiferent  centres  to  out- 
lying places  where  they  could  be  of  service."  This  resolution  was 
passed,  and  the  following  topics  were  mentioned  as  being  suitable 
for  the  purpose:  "Home  Occupation  for  Children,"  "Celebra- 
tions and  Festivals  in  the  Home."  "  Symbolic  Plays  and  Folk- 
Games,"  "  Literature  for  Young  Children,"  "  How  to  Tell  Stor- 
ies." 

The  above  being  the  last  item  on  the  Programme,  the  third 
session  of  ihe  Kindergarten  Department  adjourned  at  12.30 -after 
one  of  the  most  helpful  and  inspiring  conventions  ever  held  in 
point  of  interest  and  increasing  attendance,  the  membership  having 
now  reached  one  hundred. 

H.  E.  Heakes^  Secretary-Treasurer. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

Toronto,  April  9th^  1912. 

The  Training  Department  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Associa- 
tion met  at  10  a.m.  in  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Inspector's  Depart- 
ment in  Room  65,  University  College,  Toronto.  Mr.  J.  B. 
McDougall,  of  North  Bay  Normal  School,  occupied  the  chair. 
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The  subject  of  "  Teacher  Training  and  Supply  "  was  discussed 
by  Messrs.  D.  D.  Moshier  and  K.  F.  Downey,  representing  the 
Training  Department,  and  by  Inpectors  N.  McDougall  and  W.  C. 
Froats.  Mr.  Moshier  discussed  the  subject,  giving  the  statistics 
of  the  number  of  trained  teachers  in  the  period  extending  from 
1902  to  1910,  and  drawing  conclusions  from  them.  He  showed 
that  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  trained  teachers 
holding  first-class  certificates,  and  a  decrease  in  the  numl>er  of 
third  and  second-class  certificates.  Mr.  Downey  referred  specially 
to  the  training  of  teachers  in  their  practice  teaching  in  the  Model 
Schools,  giving  some  useful  hints  on  the  criticism  of  the  students' 
work.  Inspector  McDougall  made  a  strong  plea  for  more  thor- 
ough preparaton  of  students  in  the  subjects  of  arithmetic  and 
English  gTammar.  He  advocated  a  short  probationary  term  at  file 
iSIormal  Schools,  to  be  followed  by  an  experience  in  teaching,  and 
then  the  students  should  be  required  to  take  another  term  at  the 
Xormal  School  to  secure  a  permanent  certificate.  Inspector 
Froats  followed  with  an  instructive  address,  taking  a  large  view 
of  the  subject.  He  showed  that  the  deficiency  of  trained  teachers 
is  felt  not  only  in  Ontario,  but  throughout  the  United  States  as 
well. 

In  the  afternoon  the  joint  meeting  was  continued,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  "  The  Place  of  the  Normal  Masters  at  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes was  taken  up  by  Principal  Mclntyre,  of  Winnijieg  Normal 
School.  He  showed  that  the  Normal  master  could  give  not  only 
information  to  the  teachers  at  their  institutes,  but  that  he  should 
aim,  above  everything  else,  to  give  inspiration  to  the  teachers. 
He  advocated  such  subjects  as  "  The  Aim  of  Education,"  "  The 
Method  of  Education,"  "  Fundamental  Studies,"  and  "  The  Essen- 
tial Spirit  of  the  School  "  as  suitable  topics  for  the  addresses  of 
the  Normal  School  master. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Maopherson,  of  Hamilton  Normal  School,  followed 
on  the  same  subject,  and  gave  an  address  full  of  suggestions  help- 
ful in  the  conduct  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 

"  How  best  can  Inspectors  supplement  the  Normal  School 
Work  ?"  was  the  topic  introduced  by  Ins])ectors  W.  H.  Stevens  and 
N.  W.  Campbell  before  the  joint  meeting.  Mr.  Stevens,  in  an 
address  full  of  practical  hints,  suggested  that  Inspectors  should 
visit  the  Normal  Schools,  should  be  familiar  with  Normal  School 
text-books,  should  visit  vonne;  teachers  soon  after  thev  bojrin  work 
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in  their  schools,  and  give  them  helj)  in  applying  the  j)rincii)les 
taught  in  the  Normal  Schools,  esiDeciallj  in  regard  to  the  formation 
of  a  suitable  time-tahle  for  their  schools. 

Mr.  Campbell  followed  on  the  same  subject,  and  emphasized  the 
value  of  the  visits  of  the  Normal  School  representative  at  Teachers' 
Institutes,  showing  how  the  young  teachers  can  be  inspired  and 
encouraged  by  such  visits.  He  also  dwelt  upon  the  value  of  the 
encouragement  that  can  be  given  inexperienced  teachers  by  the 
Inspector.  Mr.  Cam])bel]  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  topic,  show- 
ing how  the  teacher  can  be  aided  by  the  Inspector  to  obtain  the 
greatest  benefit  from  the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  and  es^^ecially 
how  they  can  he  led  to  put  into  practice  the  lessons  learned  from 
the  addresses  of  the  representative  from  the  Normal  School. 

Wednesday^  April  10th. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  of  the  Toronto  Normal  School,  gave  an 
address  on  ]\Ianual  Training.  He  showed  the  practical  use  of 
Paper-Folding  as  a  first  step  in  learning  to  draw,  and  that  many 
of  the  exercises  in  Manual  Training  have  a  direct  bearing  in  giving 
a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  other  subjects,  especially  in  helping 
pupils  in  their  study  of  Geometry. 

"  The  Course  of  Study  in  Normal  Schools  "  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Dearness,  of  London  Normal  School.  He  discussed  the  syl- 
labus as  laid  down  for  Normal  Schools  in  such  a  thorough  manner 
that  many  of  the  members  ]>resent  were  led  to  take  part.  The 
general  impression  was  that  the  subject  of  The  Science  of  Educa- 
tion might  be  changed  to  advantage,  and  the  following  resolution 
was  passed  :  Moved  by  Dr.  Silcox  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Casselman, 
That  the  Course  of  Study  in  the  Science  of  Education  as  prescribed 
for  Normal  Schools  be  somewhat  reduced.     Carried. 

Mr.  D.  D.  ]\Ioshi(>r,  in  the  President's  address,  gave  a  discussion 
of  the  Nature  of  rnlluence. 

1.  AccpiircMl  characteristics  must  in  some  degTec  be  transmis- 
sible, since  all  variation  in  habit  must  originally  have  been  ac- 
quired. Hence  the  teacher  is  a  force  in  the  acquisition  of  desiral)le 
racial  qualities. 

2.  The  "Summation  of  Infinitesimals"  operates  not  only  in  the 
acquisition  of  racial  characteristics,  but  also  in  the  development  of 
character,  so  there  must  be  some  validity  in  the  doctrine  of  Formal 
Discipline. 
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3.  Influence  operates  (a)  merely  as  a  stimulant  to  powers  pos- 
sessed; or  (&)  as  a  new  element  producing  improvement  by  com- 
bination with  the  old;  or  (c)  as  both.  The  first  does  most  for 
the  strong,  and  the  second  for  the  weak.  In  the  possibilities  of 
each  lies  the  hope  of  influence  through  education. 

Thursday^  April  11th. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  on  Thursday,  a  general  discussion 
arose,  resulting  in  the  following  resolution  being  passed:  Moved 
by  Mr.  H.  S.  Robertson,  seconded  by  Dean  Ellis,  That  since  the 
present  method  of  selecting  the  President  of  the  General  Associa- 
tion .hinders  certain  sections  from  ever  having  a  representative  as 
a  presiding  officer,  and  that  since  the  present  method  may  unduly 
limit  the  choice  of  President:  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Training 
Department  that  this  method  should  be  changed,  and  we  instruct 
our  representatives  on  the  Board  of  Directors  to  use  their  influence 
to  this  end  with  that  body. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Robertson,  of  Stratford  Normal  School,  conducted  a 
Round  Table  Conference  on  the  subject  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Xormal  School  Training.  It  was  shown  that  the  students  are 
deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  the  simple  principles  of  arithmetic, 
and  that  there  is  not  time  during  the  short  Normal  School  session 
To  do  justice  to  this  subject  and  prepare  the  teachers  to  do  their 
work  well  in  their  schools. 

A  very  general  discussion  took  place,  and  it  was  the  general 
opinion  that  something  should  be  done  to  remedy  existing  condi- 
tions. 

It  was  resolved  that:  Whereas  the  academic  standing  in  arith- 
metic of  students  entering  the  Normal  Schools  is  unsatisfactory, 
V)ecause  it  is  not  now  possible  with  it  as  a  basis  to  turn  out  efficient 
teachers  of  the  subject  in  the  necessarily  limited  time  given  to  it 
in  these  schools;  the  Training  Department  of  the  Ontario  Edu- 
cational Association  endorses  the  resolution  ])a.ssed  last  year  by 
the  College  and  High  School  Departments  and  the  Mathematical 
and  Physical  Section,  asking  that  some  arithmetic  for  candidates 
for  Entrance  to  Normal  Schools  be  placed  on  the  Middle  School 
Course.  This  Department  favours  that  this  be  a  one-year  course 
and  be  taken  in  the  final  year  of  the  Middle  School,  when  the  stu- 
dents are  sufficiently  mature  to  review  in  an  organized  way.  tbf 
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work  previously  taken,  and  to  understand  more  fully  the  reasons 
for  tlie  processes  required  in  the  Public  School  Course. 

It  was  resolved  that  a  copy  of  the  resolution,  in  regard  to  the 
study  of  arithmetic  for  ISTormal  School  students,  be  sent  to  the 
Honourable  the  Minister  of  Education. 

The  election  of  officers  for  1912  resulted  as  follows: 

President    -----     W.  Pakenham,  M.A.,  D.Psed. 
Secretary    -----     F.  A.  Jones,  B.A. 
Director W.  Prendergast,  B.A. 


MINUTES  OF  INSPECTORS'  DEPARTMENT. 
Tuesday,  April  9th,  1912. 

This  Department  convened  in  Eoom  65,  at  TO  a.m.,  Mr.  J.  B. 
McDougall  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Inspector  W.  H. 
Stevens. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  minutes  of  last  meeting  were 
taken  as  printed. 

On  motion,  T.  W.  Standing  was  appointed  Press  Secretary. 

Inspectors  MelSTabb  and  White  wove  appointed  Auditors  for  the 
current  year. 

The  following  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  appointed : 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Smith,  T.  A.  Craig  and  W.  H.  Stevens. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Training  and  Inspectors'  Departments 
discussed  "  Teacher  Training  and  Supply."  Thoughtful  and  sug- 
gestive papers  were  read  on  the  subject  by  Messrs  D.  D,  Moshier, 
R.  F.  Downey,  N.  McDougall,  and  C.  W.  Froats.  The  reading 
of  the  papers  was  followed  by  a  general  discussion. 

Tuesday,  Afternoon  Session. 

Dr.  Mclntyre  and  F.  F.  Macpherson,  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Training  and  Inspectors'  Departments,  discussed  "  The  Place  of 
the  IN'ormal  School  Master  at  Teachers'  Institutes." 

At  the  ^same  session  W.  H.  Stevens  and  N.  W.  Campbell  read 
papers  on  the  question.  "  How  best  can  Inspectors  supplement  the 
Normal  School  Work  ?" 
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Wednesday^  April  IOtii^  10  a.m. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President      -    -    -    -     H.  H.  Burgess,  Owen  Sound. 
Secretary      -     -     -     -     II.  J.  Clarke,  Belleville. 
Director        -     -    -     -     ]^.  McDougall,  Petrolea, 

Chairman  J.  B,  McDougall  then  delivered  his  address  on  ''  Es- 
sentials of  Progress." 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Public  School,  Physical  Training  and 
H^^giene,  and  Inspectors'  Departments  discussed  "  The  Strath- 
cona  Trust — Its  Operation  and  Influence."  The  Inspectors'  rep- 
resentatives. Messrs.  Chapman  and  Conn,  contributed  brief  and 
pointed  addresses  on  the  subject. 

Messrs.  A.  L.  Campbell  and  T.  A.  Craig  read  interesting  papers 
on  "  Improvements  in  the  Eural  School  System." 

Thursday^  April  IItii,  9.30  a.m. 

Dr.  Putman  and  X.  W.  Campbell  were  appointed  representa- 
tives of  the  Inspectors'  Department  to  attend  the  Imperial  Confer- 
ence on  Education  to  be  held  in  London,  England,  in  July,  1912. 

Messrs.  Colles  and  Campbell  reviewed  their  work  for  the  year 
as  representatives  on  the  Advisory  Council. 

G.  K.  Mills  read  a  very  suggestive  paper  on  "  Township  Trus- 
tees and  Ratepayers'  Associations." 

Messrs.  Green  and  J.  Elgin  Tom  led  in  a  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject, "  Is  the  Public  School  Programme  Overloaded  ?" 

On  motion,  it  was  decided  to  request  the  Education  Department 
to  furnish,  free  of  charge,  the  forms  to  be  filled  in  by  Entrance 
candidates,  as  the  printing  of  such  forms  cannot  be  done  in  many 
local  centres. 

Dr.  Helen  ]\racMurchv  briefly  addressed  the  Inspectors,  com- 
mending to  their  attention  the  interests  of  weak  and  defective 
children. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12  a.m. 

A.  Mowat,  Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  TRUSTEES'  DEPARTMENT. 

The  twenty-sixth  session  of  the  Public  and  High  School  Trustees 
of  Ontario  began  at  University  College,  Toronto,  at  1  p.m.,  April 
9th,  1912.  After  the  registration  of  delegates  the  President,  Rev. 
J.  R.  Bell,  took  the  chair.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Buchanan  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

Messrs.  Ramage,  of  Durham,  and  Leslie,  of  Owen  Sound,  were 
appointed  the  Press  Committee. 

Messrs.  Hill,  of  Peterboro,  and  Keith,  of  Smith's  Falls,  were 
appointed  Auditors. 

The  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  Minister  of  Education  was 
deferred  to  a  later  period  in  the  session. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Ormiston  and  seconded  by  Mr,  Coutts,  that 
the  minutes  as  published  be  accepted.    Carried', 


Correspondence. 

A  letter  from  the  Hon.  See.  of  the  League  of  the  Empire,  Cax'ton 
Hall,  Westminster,  England,  re  the  conference  of  Trustees'  Associa- 
tion to  be  held  in  London,  England,  from  13th  to  17th  July,  1912. 

From  INIr.  J.  M.  Lumley,  Fort  AVilliam,  as  to  his  inability  to  be 
present. 

From  Messrs.  Senecal,  Panton  and  McKay,  Clerks  of  County 
Councils,  re  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  Association. 

The  Treasurer  read  the  financial  statement. 


Treasurer's  Statement  for  1911. 

Receipts. 

From  Delegates  as  per  Report $141  25 

From  CJeneral  Association 50  00 

$191  25 


trustees'  department.  51 
Expenditure. 

Balance  Due  Treasurer $  12  95 

Paid  General  Secretary 43  50 

Paid  Railways  for  Verifying 15  75 

Paid  Postage  for  Notices 2  00 

Paid  Stationery    4  50 

Paid  Printing   8  25 

Paid  Postage  for  Programmes,  etc 10  00 

Paid  Secretary's  Allowance  75  00 

On  Hand 19  30 


$191  25 


The  President  delivered  his  address  at  2.45.     (See  address.) 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  deal 
with  the  address :  Messrs.  Wright,  Ormiston  and  Doolittle,  and  were 
requested  to  hand  in  their  report  as  early  as  possible. 

The  paper  entitled  "The  Stranger  Within  Our  Gates,"  by  Mr. 
Lumley,  of  Fort  William,  was  read  by  the  Secretary.     (See  page 

The  following  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  paper : 

Mr.  Pilke  said  in  part :  The  writer  to  his  knowledge  was  doing 
good  work  and  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  educational  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Tolmie,  of  Windsor,  said  in  part,  referring  to  the  condition 
of  the  foreigner  at  Windsor  in  reference  to  the  general  education 
question,  that  it  was  very  satisfactory. 

The  Secretary  drew  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  having 
a  united  action  in  developing  Canadian  citizens,  and  the  Province 
of  Ontario  required  to  give  a  better  defined  meaning  of  the  word 
' '  School ' '  in  the  Truancy  Act. 

Mr.  Doolittle  complimented  Mr.  Lumley  on  the  high  ideal  ex- 
pressed in  his  paper. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Morrison,  of  the  action  of  the  Advisory  Council  relative 
to  the  Truancy  Act  and  compulsory  attendance  at  our  Public 
Schools. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Elliot  referred  to  the  action  of  the  Trustees'  Department 
in  late  years  in  bringing  about  regulations  as  to  school  attendance 
and  the  difficulty  encountered  in  the  work. 
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^Fr.  ]\[cE\ving  dwelt  upon  the  necessitj^  of  united  action  in'  bring- 
ing about  such  regulations  as  tend  to  the  improvement  of  our 
schools  and  which  are  referred  to  in  ]Mr.  Lumley's  papers  and  were 
spoken  of  by  speakers  to-day. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  deal  \vith  Mr.  Lum- 
ley  's  paper  and  the  question  arising  in  discussion  of  the  same :  J. 
G.  Elliot,  J.  McEwing,  F.  W.  Gladman. 

A  letter  from  ^\i\  Palmer  was  read,  protesting  against  the 
minutes  of  a  former  meeting  on  military  drill. 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  St.  Thomas,  addressed  the  meeting  as  to  the  regu- 
lations bearing  upon  the  fifth  form  in  the  Public  School. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Morrison,  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council,  said  in 
part,  that  all  for  which  they  had  contended  had  not  been  granted, 
but  they  were  pleased  to  say  that  a  step  forward  had  been  taken 
toward  obtaining  the  desired  result. 

At  4.10  p.m.  Mr.  W.  H.  Campbell  addressed  the  meeting  at 
length  on  "The  Place  and  Function  of  the  Trustee  in  Our  System 
of  Education." 

Mr.  Campbell  spoke  for  50  minutes,  and  delivered  a  splendid 
address. 

Messrs.  Doolittle,  Ormiston  and  McEwan  each  referred  to  tbe 
carefully  prepared  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Campbell. 

Moved  by  E.  A.  Doolittle,  seconded  by  W.  S.  Ormiston,  that  this 
meeting  extend  their  hearty  thanks  to  Mr,  Campbell  for  his'  able 
address,  and  request  that  Mr.  Campbell  would  kindly  furnish  a 
synopsis  of  his  address  to  be  printed  m  our  minutes.    Carried. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  5.20  p.m.  to  meet  on  Wednesday.  9.  a.m. 

Forenoon  Session,  Wednesday  10th. 

The  minutes  of  previous  .session  wore  read,  and  by  resolution, 
moved  by  Mr.  McMaster  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Huggard.  were 
adopted. 

It  was  moved  by  Col.  Farewell  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Huggard, 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  a  resolution  of  sympathy  in 
respect  of  the  decease  of  two  of  our  oldest  members,  namely,  L.  K. 
Murton,  of  Oshawa,  and  John  Anderson,  of  Arthur. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  ai)]>ointed  members  of  the  com- 
mittee:   ^fessrs.  Farewell,  Elliott  and  Preston. 
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Notice  of  Motion : 

Moved  by  Mr.  Tolmie,  seconded  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  who  will  recommend  candidates  for  the  offices 
for  this  branch  of  the  association. 

A  telegram  from  Dt.  White  reading:  That  he  was  imable  to  be 
present,  being  unavoidably  detained  at  home. 

The  Auditor's  report:  Having  examined  the  Treasurer's  State- 
ment and  compared  the  same  "with  the  vouchers  and  found  it  cor- 
rect. Moved  by  Mr.  Leslie,  seconded  by  Mr.  Leitch,  that  report  be 
adopted.    Carried. 

Election  of  Opp^icers. 

Messirs.  Pollard,  of  Bowmanville,  and  McLellan,  of  Harriston, 
were  appointed  Scrutineers. 
Following  is  the  result  of  election : 

President James  McEwing,  Drayton. 

Vice-President  -----     J.  Buchanan,  Dundalk. 
Sec. -Treasurer A.  Werner,  Elmira. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Bell  was  elected  Director  to  the  General  Association. 

Messrs.  J.  E.  Farewell,  J.  G.  Elliot  and  Mr.  Birtch  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  name  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  J,  J.  Morrison  gave  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  representa- 
tives from  this  department  on  the  Advisory  Council. 

The  report  was  carried,  and  it  was  moved  and  seconded,  that  the 
clauses  referred  to  in  the  report  be  taken  up  and  discussed  clause 
by  clause. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Morrison  gave  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  advantages  and 
difficulties  attending  the  various  clauses,  and  as  the  discussion  on  the 
different  clauses  had  taken  up  more  than  the  allotted  time,  it  was 
decided  to  postpone  the  discussion  until  a  later  period  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

The  committee  appointed  to  name  the  Executive  Committee  re- 
ported as  follows,  viz. : 

The  following  gentlemen  compose  the  Executive  Committee : 

R.  Reid,  Berlin;  J.  C.  Tolmie,  Windsor,  C.  S.  Birtch,  Ottawa;  C. 
Ramage,  Durham;  W.  S.  Ormiston,  Uxbridge;  C.  A.  Laney,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie ;  Robert  Fair,  Peterboro. 

Moved  by  Col.  Farewell,  seconded  by  J.  J.  Morrison,  that  the 
report  be  adopted.    Carried. 
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At  11.10  a.m.  Mr.  R.  H.  Fergusson,  of  New  Zealand,  gave  a  very 
interesting  address  on  the  school  system  in  force  in  our  sister  colony 
of  ]S[ew  Zealand.     (Address,  see  page  358.) 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  C.  Ramage  and  seconded  by  Mr.  McLelland, 
that  this  meeting  desires  to  express  its  thanks  to  Mr.  Fergusson  for 
his  interesting  address  and  feel  highly  delighted  in  having  the 
privilege  of  hearing  the  educational  system  of  our  progressive  sister 
colony  considered  by  an  educational  representative  from  New 
Zealand. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unianimously,  and  Mr.  Fergusson  was 
requested  to  give  a  synopsis  of  the  same  for  publication  in  our 
minutes. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  afternoon. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  April  10th. 

The  session  opened  at  2.30  with  President  Bell  in  the  chair. 

Under  head  of  new  business  Mr.  J.  Hodges,  of  Oshawa,  brought 
up  a  question  in  connection  with  the  new  regulations  by  the  depart- 
ment respecting  commercial  classes  in  High  Schools. 

The  President  was  requested  to  name  a  committee  and  let  the 
committee  investigate  and  report. 

The  committee  named  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen : 

George  A.  Keith,  Smith's  Falls;  James  Leslie,  Owen  Sound;  R. 
W.  Haydon,  Almonte;  W.  D.  McLellan,  Harriston;  C.  C.  Lumley, 
St.  Thomas. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Morrison,  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council,  continued 
speaking  on  the  several  clauses  referred  to  in  his  address. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Ormistou,  seconded  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  that 
we  confirm  the  recommendation  as  previously  presented  as  to  the 
extended  courses  in  our  Public  School  system.     Carried. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  of  Elgin  County,  gave  an  account  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  County  Trustees'  .Vssociation  in  the  County  of  Elgin  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  work  being  done  principally  by  members 
of  Trustee  Boards,  County  Councillors  and  Public  School  Inspec- 
tors. 

Elgin  County  having  thereby  successfully  demonstrated  the  pos- 
sibilities of  organizing  sucli  associations  in  every  County,  as  the 
means  by  which  it  was  accomplished  are  available  in  every  inspect- 
orate. 
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Mr.  Ramiage,  of  Durham,  referred  to  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to 
hear  of  the  good  work  going  on. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Morrison,  Mount  Elgin,  r€-affirmed  the  resolution  pass- 
ed at  a  previous  meeting,  viz.,  that  the  Government  should  grant  an 
amount  to  Trustees'  Associations  equal  to  that  of  the  teachers' 
grant  for  association  meetings,  and  that  the  necessity  of  having  at 
least  one  representative  from  each  school  section  sent  to  such  Trus- 
tee Association  meeting.  The  following  Counties  have  Trustee 
Associations : 

Wellington  North,  Lambton  West,  Essex,  Dufferin,  Simcoe  has 
four  or  five  Township  Associations,  Oxford,  Elgin,  Haldimand. 
The  following  resolution  was  presented  to  the  meeting  : 
Moved  by  Mr.  Tolmie  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Birtch,  That  this 
meeting  affirms  its  positions  of  1910  and  1911  regarding  the  fifth 
form — a  higher  age  limit  for  our  children  in  the  Public  School,  and 
we  instruct  our  representatives'  to  urge  the  matter  before  the  Ad- 
visor}'" Council.    Carried. 

At  3.35  Mr.  Darrance,  B.  S.  A.,  Dufferin,  gave  an  interesting 
address  on  the  m'ethods  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  our  children 
the  benefits  by  acquiring  of  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  as  is  taught 
at  the  present  time. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Ormiston,  seconded  by  Mr.  Devitt,  that  we  thank 
Mr.  Darrance  for  his  interesting  address.     Carried. 

At  4  p.m.  Dr.  Putman,  Public  School  Inspector,  Ottawa,  read  a 
paper  on  ''The  Problem  of  Providing  Efficient  Teachers  For  Our 
Rural  Schools."     (For  address,  see  page  361.) 

A  discussion  on  the  doctor's  paper  ensued,  and  Messrs.  J.  A. 
Morrison,  Mr.  Tolmie,  Mr.  Little  and  McEwing  took  part  in  the 
discussion,  dealing  principally  with  the  trustee,  teacher  and  school 
as  referred  to  by  the  doctor,  and  Messrs.  J.  J.  Morrison,  W.  W, 
Garrick,  Mr.  Neff  and  Mr.  Ramage  on  the  part  of  the  doctor's  paper 
i-^elative  to  consolidated  schools. 

The  opinion  of  the  speakers  being  very  favorable  in  providing 
such  schools  and  establishing  them  in  such  sections  where  oppor- 
tunities were  favorable,  believing  that  it  would  relieve  the  present 
unsatisfactory  condition  prevailing  in  some  school  sections  of  On- 
tario. 
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Moved  by  Mr.  Tobnie  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Huggard,  that  we 
thank  the  doctor  for  his  paper,  and  that  it  be  printed  in  our 
minutes.    Carried. 

The  Committee  on  the  President's  Address. 

We,  your  committee,  have  pleasure  in  recommending  the  adop- 
tion of  the  President's  Address,  that  it  be  printed  in  our  minutes, 
and  that  the  various  matters  in  the  President's  Address,  if  they 
have  not  already  been  considered  by  the  meeting,  shall  be  taken  up 
for  consideration.    Carried. 

Following  gentlemen  were  named  the  committee  to  interview  th^e 
Minister  of  Education : 

R.  Reid,  Berlin;  W.  S.  Ormiston,  Uxbridge;  Col.  Farewell, 
Whitby;  Dr.  Bell,  Laurel;  A.  B.  Coutts,  Barrie.     Carried. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  5.20  p.m. 

Thursday,  April  11th. 

The  meeting  assembled  at  9.30  a.m.,  with  the  President  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  two  sessions  were  read  and  approved. 

The  committee  appointed  to  draft  resolution  on  the  death  of  late 
members,  L.  K.  Murton  and  John  Anderson,  report  as  follows : 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Trustees'  Department  Ontario 
Educational  Association  : 

Your  Special  Committee  appointed  to  present  a  resolution  as  to 
the  deaths  of  John  Anderson  and  Luther  K.  Murton,  Past  Presi- 
dents of  this  department,  beg  to  submit  the  following : 

1.  That  this  department  desires  to  place  on  record  the  foUowdng 
minutes  as  to  the  services  rendered  to  it  and  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  Province  by  the  work  of  Mr.  John  Anderson,  of 
Arthur,  County  Wellington,  Registrar  of  Deeds. 

The  members  of  this  department,  who  were  active  in  the  early 
years  of  its  existence,  remember  well  his  cheerful  and  genial  pres- 
ence while  they  were  struggling  to  justify  the  society's  existence. 
Always  in  attendance  and  willing  to  work  and  insisting  that  there 
was  important  work  to  be  done.    He  seldom  spoke  at  sessions,  but 
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when  he  did  speak  he  went  straight  to  the  point.  He  insisted  that 
others  do  the  same.  He  was  widely  known,  and  his  intimate  ae- 
quaintance  with  memhers  on  both  sides  in  the  Legislature  was  of 
mneh  use  in  securing  amendments  to  the  Education  Act.  He 
served  as  our  President  in  1903.  His  death  removes  a  prominent 
and  useful  member  of  our  Association. 

2.  That  there  be  also  entered  upon  our  minutes  the  following : 
That  by  the  lamented  death  of  Luther  Kendal  Murton,  B.A.,  the 

able  and  gifted  Police  Magistrate  of  the  Town  of  Oshawa,  this 
association  has  lost  one  of  its  most  talented  and  useful  memibers. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  glance  over  the  journals  of  the  Educational 
Association  for  several  years  for  even  a  non-member  to  learn  how 
earnest  and  active  he  was  on  the  work  for  which  we  meet  together. 

His  many  papers  on  important  subjects  within  the  scope  of  the 
society  were  all  exceedingly  practical;  were  all  carefully  thought 
out,  and  his  conclusions  logically  stated.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  was  loyal  to  Canada  and  to  the  Empire.  He  filled  the 
offices  of  President  and  Director  with  dignity  and  ability;  he  was 
courteous  yet  firm. 

His  duties  as  Police  Magistrate  of  the  large  and  flourishing  town. 
of  Oshawa  were  discharged  with  singular  ability.  He  carefully 
studied  the  relation  of  truancy  and  crime  and  was  a  strong  advocate 
for  enforcing  the  law  as  to  truancy. 

3.  This  association  hereby  tenders  its  sympathy  to  the  relatives  of 
the  Past  Presidents,  who  in  life  were  fast  friends  and  whose  deaths 
are  greatly  lamented  by  its  members. 

4.  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  forward  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  deceased  a  copy  of  this  resolution. 

J.  E.  Farewell, 
J.  G.  Elliot. 

At  10.00  a.m.  Mr.  W.  W.  Hiltz,  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, gave  an  address  on  ''Our  Educational  System." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Leitch,  that 
we  appreciate  the  scholarly,  intellectual  and  brilliant  address  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Hiltz,  and  we  would  be  pleased  to  receive  a  synopsis 
of  it  for  publication  in  our  minutes.    Carried. 
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At  11.15  a.m.  Prof.  L.  W.  Barclay  delivered  an  address  on  "Art 
Education."     (For  address  see  page  373.) 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Ormiston,  seconded  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  that 
we  thank  the  Professor  for  his  able  address,  and  request  he  furnish 
a  synopsis  thereof  for  printing  in  our  minutes. 

A  telegram  from  Col.  Preston,  Orangeville,  was  read,  saying  that 
he  could  not  be  present  this  morning. 

The  meeting  further  considered  the  report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee which  had  been  appointed,  and  the  meeting  dealt  mth  each 
clause  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  1913  executive  prepare  a  symposium  on  consolidated 
schools.    Carried. 

2.  That  the  medical  inspection  of  Public  School  scholars  in  all 
ouv  schools  be  recommended.     Carried. 

3.  That  Trustee  AssociatioUvS  be  organized  in  all  counties  and 
recognized  by  the  department.    Carried. 

4.  That  contracts  for  teachers  be  made  uniform  in  Ontario  and 
terminate  in  midsummer,  and  that  the  recommiendation  previously 
introduced  be  carried  out.    Carried. 

5.  That  the  Public  School  system  be  extended.    Carried. 

6.  That  the  representation  of  trustees  on  Advisory  Coimcil  be 
increased.     Carried. 

7.  The  Committee  on  Pi-nsions  not  arriving  at  an  unanimous 
opinion  on  pension  scheme,  action  on  our  part  be  deferred.     Carried. 

Committee  on  "Truancy  Act"  report  as  follows: 
Your  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  definition  of  the  word 
"School"  in  the  Truancy  Act,  beg  to  reconnnend  the  reaffirmation 
of  the  definition   approved   by  your  department  in  1911  to  this 
effect : 

"School"  shall  mean'  a  place  Av^here  children  betAveen  the  ages 
approved  by  the  Education  Act  attend  for  the  full  term  in  which 
such  place  is  open  each  year,  and  instruction  is  given  regularly  by 
a  properly  qualified  teacher  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  grammar, 
geography  and  arithmetic  from  text-books  duly  authorized  by  the 
Department  of  Education  of  Ontario  and  subject  to  inspection  by 
the  inspector  of  the  inspectorate. 
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Your  committee  further  recommends  that  the  matter  be  urgently 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Minister  of  Education  by  the 
committee  appointed  to  wait  upon  him. 

All  of  which  ivS  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  Gr.  Elliot, 
F.  W,  Gladman, 
Jas.  McEwing. 

The  Legislative  Committee  beg  to  report  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  executive  secure  for  the  programme  of  1913  a  sym- 
posium to  consider  the  advisability  of  establishing  consolidated 
schools  in  certain  districts. 

2.  That  this  department  recommends  that  medical  inspection  of 
pupils  in  schools  be  endorsed,  and  that  the  Minister  be  asked  to 
approve  and  recognize  by  grants  this  essential  work. 

3.  That  this  section  of  the  0.  E.  A.  strongly  urge  upon  the  depart- 
ment and  Government  through  our  representatives  the  creation  in 
every  county  or  inspectorate  (if  desired)  in  Ontario  the  formation 
of  a  Trustee  Association  representative  of  every  school  section  in 
that  inspectorate ;  recognizing  the  same  by  an  annual  grant  equiva- 
lent to  that  given  to  Teachers'  Association,  this  body  to  meet  an- 
nually at  same  time  and  place  as  the  teachers  in  separate  sections, 
to  send  delegates  to  this  body  and  to  report  to  tlie  department 
annually.  In  cases  where  no  countv^  organization  exists,  the  inspec- 
tor to  call  the  organization  meeting. 

4.  That  contracts  between  teachers  and  trustees  be  made  uniform 
in  Ontario ;  that  thej"  terminate  at  midsummer  vacation  only ;  that 
violation  of  contract  incur  suspension  of  certificate  unless  from  ill- 
ness or  unavoidable  cause. 

5.  That  it  is  the  sincere  desire  of  this  section  that  the  standard 
of  education  of  the  Public  School  be  raised  by  making  attendance 
compulsory  up  to  age  of  15  years;  that  a  graduation  examination 
be  held  at  the  completion  of  this  standard,  the  successful  pupils  to 
receive  a  diploma  from  the  Minister  of  Education,  countersigned  by 
the  Principal  of  the  School.  This  diploma  to  entitle  him  to  ad- 
mission' to  High  or  Continuation  School ;  also  that  the  fee  for  this 
advanced  examination  be  no  greater  than  has  hitherto  been  charged 
for  entrance. 
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6.  That  this  S'eetion  recommend  to  the  Minister  or  proper  author- 
ity the  increase  of  our  representation  on  Advisory  Council  to  an 
equality,  at  least  vnth  the  representation  of  the  Public  School  Teach- 
ers' Section. 

7.  Your  committee  have  failed  to  arrive  at  a  unanimous  decision 
in  the  pension  scheme. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  G.  Elliot, 
John  A.  Morrison, 
Geo.  Little, 
C.  Ramage,  Chmrman. 

The  business  of  the  session'  being  over  the  retiring  President  was 
asbed  to  vacate  his  chair,  and  the  incoming  President  was  requested 
to  take  it. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Elliot,  Kingston,  seconded  by  Mr.  Richard 
Reid,  Berlin,  that  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due  and  are 
hereby  extended  to  Rev.  Mr.  Bell,  our  retiring  President,  for  his 
services  during  the  past  year  and  for  his  manner  of  directing  the 
deliberations  during  the  four  sessions  held  at  this  meeting,  winning 
the  confidence  of  the  membership  and  bringing  about  a  feeling  of 
fellowship  among  the  trustees  who  had  the  privilege  of  attending; 
and  that  the  Secretary  be  thanked  for  his  assistance,  and  that  he 
be  granted  the  usual  honorarium  for  his  services.    Carried. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bell  made  a  fitting  reply,  saying  in  part  that  he  found 
a  large  field  to  labor  in  when  he  got  to  work,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
memibers  in  attendance  enjoyed  it  equally  as  much  as  he  did. 

Rev.  Mr.  Buchanan  pronounced  tlie  benediction,  and  the  1912 
session  was  closed. 


I 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  HOME  SCIENCE  SECTION. 
ToKoisrTG,  April  10th,  1912. 

The  nintli  annual  meeting  of  the  Home  Science  Section  of  the 
Ontario  Educational  Association  was  held  in  Room  51,  Toronto 
University,  The  first  session  opened  at  10  a.m.,  with  the  Presi- 
dent, Miss  Laird,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
The  Treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance  on  hand  of  $38.84. 

A  Nominating  Committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Misses 
Laird,  Eadie,  Ewing,  Pritchard  and  Sheffield.  Miss  Ewing  and 
Miss  McCallj  were  appointed  Auditors,  and  Miss  Paul,  Press 
Reporter. 

Miss  Laird,  in  her  address,  outlined  some  interesting  facts  which 
indicated  the  rapid  development  of  Household  Science  in  England, 
the  States  and  Canada.  She  spoke  of  the  changes  recentl;^  made 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  in  the  regulations  and  require- 
ments for  Household  Science,  and  of  the  very  great  good  that 
should  result  from  the  education  of  all  classes  to  'better  ways  of 
living. 

Miss  N^eville  gave  a  very  interesting  paper  on  "  The  Correlation 
of  Household  Science  with  other  Subjects  of  the  School  Curricu- 
lum." She  pointed  out  the  difficulties  which  confront  the  House- 
hold Science  teacher  and  gave  many  helpful  suggestions,  as  aids 
in  interweaving  the  work  more  closely  with  other  subjects. 

A  discussion  followed  which  showed  that  Household  Science  in 
the  schools  should  not  stand  apart  from  other  subjects  studied. 

Reviews  of  useful  Household  Science  books,  recently  published, 
were  given  by  Miss  Eadie,  Miss  Ross  and  Miss  Bobier. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12  noon. 

The  afternoon  session  was  called  to  order  at  2  o'clock. 

Miss  Sheffield  reviewed  several  books  on  Household  Arts, 
having  selected  those  most  valuable  to  the  teacher  along  different 
lines  of  the  work. 

A  very  interesting  and  instructive  paper  was  given  by  Mr.  D.  H. 
Jones,  B.S.A.,  of  the  Bacteriological  Department,  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College,  on  "  The  Relation  of  Micro-organisms  to  House- 
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hold  Scieuce.-'  Many  steps  were  noted  in  the  development  of  the 
science  of  micro-biology,  many  of  which  were  necessitated  by  diffi- 
culties in  various  commercial  industries. 

Miss  Ryley,  of  the  University  Dining  Hall,  aroused  much  inter- 
est in  her  work.  In  her  address  on  ''  The  Work  of  rhe  Dietician 
in  the  College,"  ]\[iss  Ryley  outlined  the  duties  of  the  dietician, 
and  dealt  more  particularly  with  the  subject  of  scientific  manage- 
ment and  the  need  of  investigation  into  more  efficient  methods  of 
work. 

Reports  were  then  given  by  several,  of  work  done  in  evening 
classes ;  in  all  cases  much  interest  was  taken  and  the  demand  for 
evening  work  was  steadily  increasing. 

Miss  McLennan  brought  in  a  report  of  the  work  carried  on  by 
the  "  Bureau  of  Information  ''  Committee.  During  the  year  a 
directory  of  Household  Science  workers  of  Ontario  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  lists  were  ready  for  distribution.  The  directory 
reported  70  teachers  and  1-i  dieticians  and  housekeepers. 

Expenses  in  connection  with  the  same  amounted  to  $3.20.  which 
was  paid. 

It  was  moved  ly  ^[iss  AVatson,  seconded  by  Miss  Twiss.  that  a 
Secretary  be  apjiointed  to  look  after  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Information,  and  that  the  office  bo  separate  from  that  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Section.     Carried. 

On  motion  of  Mis?  Paul,  seconded  by  Miss  Eadie,  Miss  McLen- 
nan was  elected  Secretary. 

It  was  moved  by  Miss  Eadie,  seconded  by  Miss  Ewing,  that  all 
expenses  incnrred  by  the  Bnrean  of  Information  be  paid  by  the 
Department.     Carried. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

Thursday,  April  11th,  1912. 

The  third  session  oi)emMl  at  10.10  a.m.  Professor  Harcourt, 
Ontario  Agricnltnral  College,  gave  a  talk  on  ''  Flour  and  Flour- 
Testing.*"  Loaves  of  bread,  made  from  flour  of  diiferent  grades, 
were  shown,  and  causes  for  interesting  differences  in  the  quality, 
size  and  appearance  were  explained. 

A  discussion  of  the  new  curricnlnm  for  Household  Science  work 
in  the  schools  was  opened  by  ^liss  Ewing,  and  others  followed, 
expressing  dissatisfaction  with  some  ]>arts  of  the  work  as  arranged. 
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A  suggestion  was  made  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  discuss  the 
curriculum  and  draw  up  a  new  outline  of  work  ^vMch  would  he 
presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Home  Science  Section  next  year  and 
finally  placed  before  the  Department  of  Education. 

It  was  moved  by  Miss  Eadie,  seconded  by  ]\Iiss  Neville,  that 
there  be  a  committee  of  five ;  that  Miss  Laird  and  Miss  Ewing  be 
appointed,  with  authority  to  add  to  their  number.     Carried. 

-Afiss  Eadie  presented  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
as  follows: 

President  ------     Miss  Elliott. 

Vice-President    -     -     -     -     Miss  Watson. 

Secretary-Treasurer     -     -     Miss  Paul. 

Councillors    -----     Misses  Ewing,  Foote,  Laird,  Mc- 
Lennan, Ockley,  Ryley,  Strong. 

It  was  moved  by  Miss  Eadie,  seconded  by  Miss  Shefiield,  that 
the  officers  be  elected  as  nominated.     Carried. 

A  discussion  followed  as  to  travelling  expenses  incurred  by  mem- 
bers of  the  executive.  On  motion  of  Miss  Benson,  seconded  by 
Miss  Ewing,  for  the  coming  year,  1912-13.  fhe  travelling  expenses 
of  members  of  the  executive,  attending  meetings  of  the  committee, 
are  to  be  paid — the  total  not  to  exceed  $20. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

N.  L.  Pattinsox,  Sec.-Treas. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND 
SCHOOL  HYGIENE  SECTION. 

This  Section  met  in  Room  59  on  Wednesday,  April  10th.  at 
10  a.m.,  Dr.  J.  W.  Barton  presiding. 

After  introducing  W.  H.  Doherty,  D.D.S.,  Dr.  Barton  asked 
the  Vice-President,  Dr.  A.  P.  Knight,  to  take  the  chair. 

Dr.  Doherty  then  read  a  very  instructive  paper  on  "  Relation 
of  Mouth-Kealth  to  Child  Development." 

The  address  was  supplemented  and  illustrated  by  charts. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  then  elected,  as  follows: 
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Hon.  President     -     -     -     Dr.  Wm.  Oldright. 

President Dr.  J.  W.  Barton. 

Vice-President      -    -     -     Mr.  E.  E.  Wood. 

Secretary-Treasurer  -     -     Dr.  W.  H.  Dohertj. 

Director Miss  E.  J.  Dejman. 

Councillors  -----     Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy,  Dr.  A.  P. 

Knight,  Dr.  C.  A.  Hodgetts, 
Inspector  J.  H.  Smith  and  In- 
spector W.  F.  Chapman. 

The  Section  then  joined  the  Training  Department,  and  Dr.  C. 
A.  Hodgetts,  Medical  Adviser  to  the  Conservation  Committee, 
Ottawa,  addressed  the  joint  meeting  on  "  The  Educationalist's  In- 
terest in  the  Child's  First  Quinquennium  of  Life." 

On  motion  of  Drs.  Knight  and  Oldright,  a  motion  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  addresses  given  hj  Drs.  Doherty  and  Hodgetts  was 
passed,  with  the  request  that  thej  be  published  in  the  minutes. 

The  Section  then  returned  to  Room  59,  when  a  very  interesting 
and  profitable  conference  re  Classes  for  Defective  and  Backward 
Children  was  opened  and  conducted  by  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy, 
with  the  newly-elected  Vice-President,  Mr.  E.  E.  Wood,  Supervis- 
ing Principal  of  Schools  in  Fort  William,  in  the  chair. 

Short  papers  were  read  by  the  teachers  of  these  classes  in 
Ontario,  viz. : 

Miss  J.  A.  Leitch,  of  Fort  William  (paper  read  by  Miss  Dey- 
man).  Miss  L.  A.  Carruthers,  of  Toronto,  and  Miss  C.  H.  Mat- 
thews, of  Hamilton. 

Miss  J.  Lush,  of  Brooklyn,  T^.Y.,  told  about  things  a  special 
class  can  do.  The  chairman  testified  to  the  great  good  the  special 
class  in  Fort  William  was  doing,  and  Inspectors  Smith,  of  Strat- 
ford, and  Chapman,  of  Toronto,  spoke  briefly  re  the  demands  for 
such  classes. 
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MINUTES  OF  MANUAL  ARTS  SECTION. 

Tuesday^  April  9. 

The  meeting  was  opened  at  10  a.m.  in  Room  13,  with  the  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Helen  Majberrj,  in  the  chair,  about  forty  delegates 
being  present.  In  Mrs.  Majberry's  address  she  advocated  the  use 
of  more  mechanical  drawing  in  Public  and  High  Schools,  for  its 
own  use  as  well  as  a  basis  of  design.  She  criticised  the  present 
course  in  Art  as  not  being  definite  enough,  and  so  not  a  guide  to 
those  teachers  who  do  not  fully  understand  the  work. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  a  very  strong  protest  was 
made  by  the  speakers  against  the  kind  and  quality  of  paper  in  the 
Public  and  High  School  Drawing  Books,  as  well  as  the  undue  limi- 
tations of  the  Art  Course. 

The  following  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Seavey,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Johnston: 

"Be  is  resolved,  (1)  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Manual  Arts 
Section  the  paper  in  the  blank  drawing-books  authorized  by 
the  Department  of  Education  for  use  in  the  Public  and  High 
Schools  is  not  of  good  enough  quality,  and  that  the  Department 
provide,  or  allow  to  be  used,  a  better  paper." 

(2)  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.     Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Richardson  gave  his  address  on  "  The  Future  of 
Manual  Training."  After  congratulating  the  President  upon  the 
large  attendance  present,  he  said  that  it  was  generally  agreed  that 
the  main  object  of  education  was  service.  He  compared  the  cul- 
ture of  history  with  that  of  service  and  industry.  "  Manual  Train- 
ing," he  said,  "  ought  to  interpret  Art  and  Industry.  It  should 
give  a  social  uplift  in  life,  and  improve  much  our  general  culture." 
He  urged  teachers  to  do  post-graduate  work  by  making  themselves 
familiar  with  developments. 

IMr.  A.  Styles,  of  Brantford,  gave  a  very  practical  address  on 
the  question,  '*  Is  there  a  way  of  making  our  Manual  Training 
work  more  effective  in  oibtaining  results  ?" 

The  luncheon  at  the  Teapot  Inn  was  attended  by  a  large  number 
of  delegates. 
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Wednesday. 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Majbee.  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Queen's,  gave 
a  well  thought-out  address  on  "Art  in  the  Public  School."  "  If 
Canada,"  she  said,  "  is  ever  to  compete  with  the  real  art  that  char- 
acterizes the  fine  products  of  the  old  world,  the  art  idea  must 
be  made  more  prominent  in  education.  We  need  to-day  trained 
and  skilled  hands,  rather  than  fluent  tongues." 

It  was  moveJ.by  Mr.  McQuirl,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Hatch, 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions  expressing 
desired  improvements  in  the  High  School  Course  of  Study  in  Art. 
Carried. 

The  committee  appointed  were: — Mr.  McQuirl,  Mrs.  H.  May- 
berry,  Mr.  A.  F.  jSTewlands. 

Prof.  L.  W.  Barclay,  of  Chicago,  addressed  the  Section  inform- 
ally. He  congratulated  the  instructors  of  Art  and  Manual  Art 
in  Ontario,  on  their  determined  effort  to  improve  the  quality,  of 
school  art  in  Ontario.  He  urged  the  teachers  to  develop  an  art  that 
was  wholesome  and  practical  to  real  life  and  Canadian  in  its 
feeling. 

Discussion  on  High  School  Art  work  was  opened  by  Mr.  A. 
Kidd,  of  Riverdale  High  School,  who  showed  a  number  of  designs 
made  by  his  students.  Mr.  McQuirl,  Mr.  A.  F.  ISTewlands,  Mr. 
Hatch,  and  others,  also  gave  suggestions  of  improvement  in  the 
course  pro^dded  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Fleming,  after  making  references  to  the  Indiana 
School  Art  Exhibit,  spoke  of  the  needs  in  Art  of  Easter  Normal 
School  graduates.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  he  moved 
the  following  resolution,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Kidd: 

Be  it  resolved  (1)  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Manual  Arts 
Section  of  the  0.  E.  A.  in  convention,  a  special  course  in  Art  for 
the  spring  term  should  be  established  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion for  Grade  A  teachersrin-training  of  the  Manual  Arts  gradu- 
ating at  Easter,  similar  to  those  courses  already  established  in 
Manual  Training,  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  and  Household 
Science. 

(2)  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Department  of  Education.     Carried  unanimously. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Fleming,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mercer,    that    a    recommendation    be    forwarded    to    the    general 
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executive  of  the  O.  E.  A.  to  have  Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey,  of  Mass., 
invited  to  speak  at  next  year's  convention.     Carried. 

The  fin-ancial  report  was  read,  showing  a  deficit  for  the  year 
of  $3.80. 

The  Art  Exhibit  of  the  Public  and  High  Schools  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  supplied  by  Atkinson,  llentzer  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  was 
viewed  with  admiration  by  the  members  of  the  Manual  Arts  Sec- 
tion, as  well  as  by  many  from  other  Sections  of  the  Association. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were  as  follows : 

Hon.  President     -      •     -     Mrs.  Helen  Mayberry,  Stratford. 
President    -----     J.  S.  Mercer,  Woodstock, 
Vice-President       -     -     -     Mrs.  L.  H.  Maybee,  Kingston. 
Secretary-Treasurer  -     -     H.  J.  Baker,  10  Bernard  Avenue, 

Toronto. 
Councillors       -     -     -     -     J.  H.  Wilkinson,  E.  N.  Shorthill, 

A.  Kidd,  J.  E.  Seavey. 


MINUTES  OF  CONTINUATION  SECTION. 

The  Continuation  Section  met  in  Eoom  12,  at  9.30  a.m.,  on 
April  10th,  1912.  After  the  registration  of  members,  and  the 
presentation  of  railway  certificates,  the  session  was  called  to  order 
at  10.15  a.m.,  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Weidenhammer,  B.A.,  of  Exeter,  who 
had  been  appointed  as  President,  in  place  of  Mr.  X.  Willison,  who 
had  resigned. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Magee,  of  Hanover,  was  appointed  Press  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  session  were  read  and  adopted. 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Smith,  H.  Loucks  and  T.  Allan  were  appointed 
as  a  committee  on  resolutions,  and  Messrs.  D.  T.  Wright  and  W. 
L.  Bowden  were  appointed  auditors. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  A.  C.  Bernath,  was 
then  presented,  showing  the  receipts  for  the  year  $44.94,  the 
expenditures  $37.25,  and  the  balance  on  hand  $7.69.  On  motion 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Stewart,  of  Acton,  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  Shannon,  of 
Bracebridge,  this  report  was  adopted. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  address  on  phases  of  educa- 
tion possible  in  Continuation  Schools.     He  showed  that  the  pro- 
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gress  of  technical  education  in  Ontario  during  the  past  year  was 
evidence  of  the  demand  for  technical  training,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  agriculture.  This  was  owing  to  the  rapid  development  of 
our  country,  the  keen  competition  due  to  increase  in  population, 
and  the  increase  in  complex  farm  machinery.  Owing  to  its  favor- 
able situation  the  Continuation  School  was  well  adapted  to  train 
for  the  farm  and  was  ex])ected  to  do  its  share  in  this  work.  It 
was  possible  to  adaqit  its  subjects  more  to  the  needs  of  the  farm 
by  adding,  agriculture,  manual  training  and  household  science  as 
regular  subjects  of  its  curriculum  and  by  introducing  school 
gardens  for  practical  demonstration  and  experimental  work. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Mills,  B.A.,  followed  with  an  address  on  the  teach- 
ing of  elementary  science  in  Continuation  Schools.  Mr.  Mills 
stated  that  much  of  the  work  done  in  Continuation  Schools  would 
compare  favorably  with  that  doue  in  the  High  Schools  and  Collegi- 
ate Institutes ;  but  while  this  was  true  it  was  equally  true  that 
much  of  the  work  was  open  to  very  serious  criticism.  He  attri- 
buted this  largely  to  three  causes:  (1)  Many  of  the  teachers  had 
never  received  adequate  training.  (2)  The  work  of  the  continua- 
tion teacher  was  so  heavy  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  he  or  she 
was  usually  too  exhausted  to  make  careful  preparation  for  the 
work  of  the  next  day.  (3)  Many  continuation  teachers,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  looking  forward  to  obtaining  positions  in 
High  Schools  where  they  would  be  required  to  teach  fewer  sub- 
jects were  culpably  negligent  in  preparing  the  work  in  certain 
subjects.  Mr.  Mills  proceeded  to  give  practical  suggestions  for  the 
work  of  the  course,  especially  emphasizing  the  use  of  the  elemen- 
tary science  manual  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  at  2  p.m.  The  first  item  was 
an  address  by  Mr.  S.  Shannon,  of  Bracebridge,  on  the  place  of 
notes  in  continuation  work.  Mr.  Shannon  deprecated  the' exces- 
sive use  of  notes,  and  stated  that  the  teacher  who  employed  class 
spaces  dictating  notes  was  seriously  impairing  the  educational 
value  of  the  subject.  The  notes  should  be  the  pupil's  own  composi- 
tion, without  any  assistance  from  the  teacher,  and  should  be  valued 
at  regular  intervals  and  the  marks  counted  as  a  part  of  the  test 
and  promotion  examinations. 

After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  three  subjects,  the  election  of 
officers  was  prm-veded  with,  and  the  following  elected: 
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Hon.  President     -     -     -     Mr.  G.  K.  Mills,  B.A.,  I.C.S. 

President     -----     :\Ir.  J.  A.  Magee,  of  Hanover. 

Vice-President  -  -  -  Mr.  Jas.  Smith,  of  New  Ham- 
burg. 

Secretary-Treasurer  -     -     Mr.  J.  E.  Pickering,  of  Tamworth. 

Councillors       -     -     -     -     Messrs.  H.  Loucks,  N.  Morris,  T. 

Allan  and  A.  Cameron,  and 
Miss  E.  M.  Wise  and  Miss  S. 
O'Leary. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  then  made  their  report,  and  after 
considerable  discussion  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

(1)  That  Continuation  Schools  are  entitled  to  representation  on 
the  Advisory  Council. 

(2)  That  principals  of  two  and  three  teacher  Continuation 
Schools  are  entitled  ex-officio  to  a  position  on  the  Entrance  Board 
to  which  their  Entrance  centre  is  attached. 

(3)  That  the  present  maximum  salary  or  salaries  on  which  the 
Government  grant  to  Continuation  Schools  is  paid  be  increased 
to  $1,200  in  the  case  of  a  one-teacher  school,  to  $2,400  in  the  case 
of  a  two-teacher  school,  and  to  $3,400  in  the  case  of  a  three-teacher 
school. 

It  was  decided  that  these  resolutions  be  placed  in  the  hands  of- 
Inspector  Mills  for  presentation  to  the  Minister  of  Education. 
The  meeting  adjourned  at  4.30  p.m. 


FINANCIALLSTATEMENT 


OF  THE 


Ontario  Educational  Association 

1911-1912 


Receipts. 

Balance  from  last  Statement  $1,396  01 

Membership  Fees   484  25 

Advertisements  in  Proceedings  96  00 

Advertisements  in  Programme   149  00 

Ontario  Government  annual  grant  1,000  00 

Sale  of  tickets,  Banquet   393  00 

Sale  of  Proceedings   23  20 

Refund  from  University  of  Toronto   30  00 

$3,571  46 

Payments.  "™~^~" 

Expenses  of  Convention $82  87 

Printing  Programmes,  Circulars,  etc 199  50 

Postage,   Mailing,  Express,  etc 162  73 

Secretaries  of  Departments   60  00 

General  Secretary,  salary  125  00 

Treasurer 30  00 

Reporting  Meetings  and  Lectures   65  25 

Railway  fares.  Executive  and  Superannuation  Committees  ....  65  00 

Commissions  for  procuring  advertisements   60  75 

Printing  and  Publishing  Proceedings  751  90 

Professor  Hill,  Lecture   60  00 

Special  grant  to  Trustees'  Department  50  00 

Printing  Jubilee  tickets,  cards  and  invitations   176  90 

Banquet — Caterer,  Music,  Singers   667  00 

Platforms  and   Decorations    223  20 

Cartage,  Laborers,  Cleaning,  etc 75  50 

Balance 715  86 


$3,571  48 


R 


WlI.I.SO\    DOAN. 

General  Secretary. 


W.  John  Hen'dkt, 

Treasurer. 


We,  the  undersigned  auditors,  have  the  honour  to  submit  that  we 
have  examined  the  financial  statement,  vouchers  and  ledger  summary  of 
the  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hendry,  and  find  them  correct  in  every  par- 
ticular.   The  books  are  systematically  and  satisfactorily  kept. 


Yours  truly, 


Toronto,  April  10th,  1912. 


D.  Young, 
J.  Dearness, 

Auditors. 
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DE.  PYNE'S  ADDRESS. 

Hon.  R.  A.  Pyne,  Minister  of  Education,  on  rising,  was  received 
with  warm  applause.  He  spoke  as  follows :  Mr.  President,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  mj  task  this  evening  is  a  pleasant  one,  as  I  have 
been  asked  to  come  here,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  to  wel- 
come this  very  important  body  to  the  capital  of  the  Province.  I  may 
say  on  behalf  of  the  Government  that  I  think  we  all  in  this  Prov- 
ince realize  the  great  importance  of  the  work  done  by  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association.  I  am  delighted  to  be  the  medium  of  wel- 
coming you.  I  hope  your  stay  here  will  be  agreeable  and  that  your 
deliberations  will  result  in  great  good  to  the  people  of  this  Prov- 
ince. I  desire  to  congratulate  the  Association,  and  its  oflBcers, 
upon  the  progress  that  they  have  made  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  choice  of  the  officers  of  any  Association  is  important,  and  I 
think  you  have  been  always  careful  to  select  from  your  material 
the  very  best  officers  that  you  could,  and  that  has  been  one  of  the 
factors  in  bringing  your  Association  to  the  position  which  it  now 
occupies. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  a  speech  to-night,  but  I  wish  briefly 
to  refer  to  some  things  that  I  think  of  importance  in  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  Province.  You  all  realize  the  difficulties  that 
are  strewn  in  the  way  of  educational  ju-ogress  in  this  province  or 
in  any  other  province  or  in  any  other  state.  Changed  conditions 
are  always  calling  for  new  methods,  and  that  is  characteristic  of 
education  in  every  country.  We  are  not  alone  in  that  because  we 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  great  States  to  the  south  of  us  and 
in  every  province  of  this  Dominion  as  well  as  in  the  lands  of  the 
Old  Country.  So  that  we,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  always 
trying  to  make  progress  in  education  and  to  overcome  difficulties. 
Every  teaciher  here,  from  those  in  the  kindergarten  to  those  in  the 
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highest  forms  in  the  schools — not  overlooking  the  State  Univer- 
sity itself — have  their  problems  in  education  to  solve,   and  my 
good  friend  near  me,  the  Vice-President  of  the  University,  will 
tell  you  that  they  also  have  their  problems  in  relation  to  the  higher 
educational  work  of  the  province.     I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
that  the  University  is  making  satisfactory  progress.     And  let  me 
say  to  you,  the  teachers  of  this  province,  that  if  you,  for  a  niomenr 
think,  because  I  happen  to  be  the  head  of  the  educational  system, 
that  the  Department  is  without  problems  and  difficulties,  I  can 
disabuse  your  minds  of  the  idea.     Althougli  I  am  not  failing  in 
stature  by  carrying  the  great  burden,  I  have  numy  sleepless  nights. 
Let  me  say  a  word  in  passing  on  what  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
government   in   their    endeavors   to   promote     education   in    this 
province  and  put  it  on  a  higher  and  better  plane  than  it  has  ever 
been  before.     From  the  commencement,  when  the  whole  system 
was  looked  over,  our  idea  was  to  try  and  improve  the  teaching 
profession.     And  in  improving  the  status   and  standard  of  the 
profession  we  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  to  give  better 
teachers   to  the  province  it  is  necessary  that  the  people  should 
give  better  remuneration  to  'the  teachers  who  i)roffer  themselves 
for  this    very    important    work.        And    many    of    the    trustee 
boards    in  the    school    sections    of    this    Province    have    doiie 
nobly  in  that  respect.     They  have  joined  with  the  central  author- 
ity in  paying  better  salaries  to  the  teac'hers,  and  if  all  will  unite 
together  I  think  we  will  succeed  in  securing  and  retaining  a  class 
of  teachers  that  we  shall  have  good  reason  to  be  jn-oud  of.     We 
must  realize  how  arduous  and  strenuous  the  teacher's  life  is,  and 
there  has  been  very  little,  I  may  say,  to  attract  candidates  to  enter 
the  profession.     I  do  not  lose  sight  of  something  we  have  been 
endeavoring  to  bring  about,  as  many  of  your  committee  will  know. 
1    allude  to  the  great  desirability — (and  let  me  say  to  you  to- 
night that  you  have  the  sympathy  of  every  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  Prime  Minister  to  myself) — regarding  the  estab- 
lishment   of   some    su]'>erannuation   scheme.       That,    I   hope  yet 
to    see    instituted    in    the    interest    of    the    teaching    profession 
of   this   Province.      We   all   know,   with   the   meagre   salary   that 
is  paid,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  set  aside  the  provision 
which  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  any  permanency  in  the 
profession.     One  of  the  most  important  things  is  to  have  perman- 
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ency  in  the  teaching  profession.     What  happens  to-day  when  a 
teacher  leaves  after  a  very  short  time  in  the  school?     The  good 
work  done  has  to  be  gone  over  again  with  a  successor.     A  pension 
or  superannuation  scheme  is  something  the  province  ought  to  help 
teachers  to  provide.     They  want  something  to  look  forward  to ; 
they  want  something  when  the  rainy  day  comes ;  they  want  some- 
thing when  old  age  evertakes  them;  they  want  something  to  be 
able  to  look  forward  to  when  their  work  must  cease.     Now,  if  we 
can,  and  I  hope  we  will  be  able  in  the  near  future,  we  ought  to 
arrive  at  some  plan,  some  actuarial  plan  that  we  will  be  certain  of. 
We  must  be  careful  and  go  slowly  in  this  matter  of  superannua- 
tion or  pension  fund.     We  know  what  has  happened  in  some  other 
countries,  where  superannuation  practically  became  such  a  burden 
I  hat  it  would  have  ruined  the  community  that  adopted  it  had  it 
gone  on.     I  do  not  want  to  have  disappointment  or  failure  in  the 
future  regarding  any  fund  that  may  be  established  in  this  Province. 
And  I  am  glad  to  be  able  at  this  time  to  place  at  your  disposal, 
as  the  President  knows,  copies  of  the  Actuarial  Report  made  by 
an  Actuary  in  this  city,  criticized  by  another  Actuary  and  by 
a  gentleman  who  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  matters  of  this  kind^ 
and  is  a  noted  mathematician.     I  am  glad  that  this  report  is  going 
to  be  circulated  among  the  teachers  themselves,  because  the  teachers 
must  remember  that  they  have  a  certain  duty  to  perform  themselves 
regarding  superannuation,  and  unless  the  whole  teaching  profes- 
sion join  in  it  enthusiastically  and  with  will,  I  am  afraid  we  are 
not  going  to  meet  Avith  that  success  that  I  would  like  to  see.     So 
that  I  hope  between  now  and  another  meeting  of  this  Association 
that  you  will  have  had  time  to  digest  w^hat  will  be  put  before  you 
in  the  way  of  a  thorough  superannuation  scheme  based  on  actuarial 
investigation;  that  we  will  have  something  to  look  forward  to  in 
a  satisfactory  way  for  provision  for  the  future. 

In  reference  to  the  University  I  think  the  Province  now  realizes 
the  great  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  University  of  Toronto. 
As  the  University  continues  to  expand  the  people  will  grow  to 
learn  the  advantages  of  such  an  institution,  influencing  as  it  will 
persons  in  every  walk  of  life,  particularly  in  the  great  development 
of  this  Province  and  Dominion  which  we  look  forward  to  with 
so  much  desire.  jS'ow,  regarding  the  position  which  I  happen  to 
be  in  at  the  present  time,  let  me  tell  you  a  secret !  You  may  keep 
it  to  yourself !     A  Minister  of  Education  is  not  le(t  altogether  to 
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his  own  resources.  He  can  get  advice  from  almost  any  school- 
house  in  this  land  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do  and  how  the  money 
should  be  spent  that  is  voted,  and  all  this  sort  of  thing.  We  are 
not  without  help  in  that  way.  And  I  often  think  that  the  best 
Minister  of  Education  would  be  a  man  who  could  take  these  differ- 
ent ideas,  and  we  are  always  glad  to  get  them,  and  be  able  to  sift 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  take  care  of  the  wheat.  I  referred 
a  moment  ago  to  the  changed  conditions  that  we  have  to  meet. 
One  of  the  changed  conditions  'that  is  facing  us  to-day  and  whicli 
we  have  been  trying  to  cope  with  for  the  last  few  years,  is  that  of 
industrial  education.  We  are  endeavoring,  by  knowing  and  by 
watching  what  is  going  on  in  the  nations  and  countries  about  us, 
to  try  and  establish  a  system  of  industrial  education  in  this 
Province  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  people  of 
this  wonderful  land  where  a  beneficent  Providence  has  given  us 
such  vast  resources.  We  have  got  the  resources  to  work  out,  and 
if  we  can  have  through  industrial  education  an  industrial  lifo 
here  that  will  give  young  men  and  young  women,  with  the  best 
equipped  minds,  an  opportunity  to  go  on  and  develop  these  re- 
sources, I  think  we  shall  have  accomplished  a  great  deal.  I  will 
refer  briefly  to  the  splendid  report  made  upon  industrial  education  i 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Education  of  this  Province.  After  giv-| 
ing  it  a  lengthy  consideration  I  think  he  produced  a  report,  ij 
don't  believe  there  is  the  like  of  it  on  this  continent  of  America. 

I  might  just  briefly  refer  to  free  education.  Free  education  in 
this  Province  is  within  the  memory  of  a  great  many  of  us,  because) 
the  free  Public  School  only  came  about  in  the  year  1871,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson  was  the  man  who  established  free  Public 
School  education.  After  a  very  serious  struggle,  as  the  older 
people  here  will  remember,  and  after  a  very  bitter  contest  here 
and  there  all  over  'this  Province,  free  Public  Schools  were  given 
to  the  people.  I  do  not  think  anyone  would  desire  to  go  back  to  the 
days  prior  to  that.  There  were  all  sorts  of  difficulties  to  meet 
with.  One  was,  as  you  will  remember,  that  the  bachelors  of  this 
Province  got  together  and  held  meetings  and  gave  all  sorts  of 
trouble.  Their  ]iriiici]')'al  complaint  was  that  they  did  not  see  why 
a  bachelor  should  contribute  taxes  for  the  education  of  children 
when  he  had  not  any  children  himself.  I  think  if  the  ladies  'here 
were    to  have    a  vote    to-night  that    they  would    say    that   every 
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bachelor  ought  to  be  taxed  to  their  utmost  for  the  educating  of 
children  even  of  other  people. 

When  in  AVashington  not  long  ago  I  was  struck  by  a  motto 
over  that  beautiful  building,  The  Library  of  Congress,  and  I 
thought  of  our  higher  education  in  this  T"*i-ovince — and  I  am  not 
referring  to  the  Universities — but  to  the  High  Schools.  The 
motto  consisted  of  these  words :  "  Give  Instruction  to  those  who 
cannot  procure  it  for  themselves."  I  wish  we  had  such  a  motto 
over  every  school  in  this  Province  and  the  High  Schools  were  free 
as  well  as  Public  Schools.  Whether  we  will  be  able  to  arrive 
at  that  happy  relation,  that  depends,  of  course,  on  the  bounty  of  the 
Treasui-y.  but  I  would  be  delighted  to  see  every  High  School  as 
free  as  the  Public  School. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  danger  of  perhaps  making  a  speech,  but 
let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  I  am  delighted  to  be  here,  and 
to  express  the  hope  and  the  belief  that  great  good  will  come  from 
this  Educational  Association  meeting,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  be 
a  vast  advantage  to  tlie  whole  community  of  this  Province  and 
Dominion. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 
By  John  H.  Laughton,  Parkhill. 

The  next  address  on  the  programme,  I  suppose,  is  one 
that  you  are  perhaps  not  looking  forward  to,  the  President's 
address.  I  might-  say,  fellow  educationalists— you  as  edu- 
cationalists might  object  to  that  salute  from  me,  being  one  of  the 
Trustees;  and  I  could  not  blame  you  very  much  for  objecting, 
because  for  a  long  time  we  as  trustees  were  very  careless  in  the 
realization  of  our  responsibilities  in  connection  with  education. 
When  our  present  Minister  of  Education  came  into  office  he  found 
things  in  a  pretty  sorry  state  in  this  Province  of  Ontario,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  public  schools,  and  amongst  the  things 
he  did  he  undertook  to  make  the  salaries  higher.  We  found  out 
that  somebody  was  taking  away  our  job,  and  we  got  busy  and  we 
were  born  again ;  and  from  that  time  forward  I  believe  that  we 
have  a  right  to-day  to  say,  '"  Fellow  educationalists,''  because  we 
are  alive  on  the'work  and  ready  to  do  our  part.  So  without  further 
comment  I  will  say,  Fellow  educationalists,  we  thank  you  on 
behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the  Association  for  the  election  last  year  of 
your  humble  servant  as  President.  As  trustees  we  deemed  it, 
whether  by  accident  or  otherwise,  that  it  was  quite  proper  that 
some  person  directly  from  the  people,  directly  a  product  of  the 
old  public  school  of  Ontario,  should  be  President  for  the  first 
year  of  the  second  half  of  the  century.  You  will  remember  that 
in  the  earlier  times  of  the  other  half  of  the  century  that  pretty 
near  the  whole  education  of  this  Province  was  given  from  the 
public  schools. 

At  that  time  nearly  half,  or  more  than  half,  of  the  teachers 
were  men,  or  the  men  were  equal  at  least  with  the  ladies, 
and  this  drifted  on  for  quite  a  few  years  until  the  formation  of 
the  High  Schools  of  this  Province.  At  that  time  the  mistake  was 
made,  instead  of  forming  the  Province  into  High  School  districts 
where  it  could  be  done  systematically,  some  districts  were  over- 
loaded, three  or  four  of  them  in  a  bunch,  and  long  distances  were 
left  without  a  High  School,  where  the  capitalization  account  had 
all  to  be  borne  by  small  municipalities  instead  of  spread  over 
the  county.      Tf  the  right  plan  had  been  adopted  then,  perhaps, 
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our  Minister  of  Education's  dream  where  High  School  education 
could  be  given  free  would  have  come  to  pass.  The  only  reason 
that  it  is  not  free  is  that  the  capital  account,  the  account  for  build- 
ings and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  has  got  to  be  borne  in  many  cases 
by  small  municipalities.  When  they  formed  those  High  Schools 
they  committed  a  crime — I  am  talking  now  from  the  trustees' 
standpoint.  You  took  the  top  story  of  Public  School  education 
and  placed  it  in  the  High  School,  where  only  five  per  cent,  of  the 
people  of  this  Province  got  advantage  of  it.  We  Ijclieve  that  is , 
wrong. 

In  our  Trustees'  Association  we  have  formed  a  plan  since  we^ 
were  born  again  and  came  to  life.     We  have  set  out  to  know  what 
was  proper  for  us  to  do,  and  we  made  up  our  minds  that  there  must 
be  a  finished  product  in  the  Public  School.     We  have  blazed  out 
the  way.     We  know  the  way  we  are  going  and  we  are  not  going 
to  lose  it.     The  Trustees'  Department  formed  a  deputation  and 
we  waited  on  the  Minister,  and  we  were  glad  and  pleased  to  find 
that  he  had  the  same  idea  that  we  had  when  we  asked  for  two  more 
years  in  the  Public  School  work ;  asked  for  the  old  Fifth  Form  to 
be  returned  to  the  Public  School.     But  willing  as  he  was  to  enter 
into  the  matter  at  once,  he  found  that  in  looking  over  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  that  there  were  five  or  six  thousand  . 
young  teachers  who  had  only  received  a  training  in  the  Model 
School  and  were  not  fit  to  take  up  that  work.     And  then  and  there 
tlie  Trustees  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  by  their  representatives;.  , 
asked  him  to  get  rid  of  the  Model  School,  and  we  want  you  to  con-  ■ 
tinue  in  getting  rid  of  it,  Hon.  Mr.  Pyne.     ISTot  that  there  was 
not  good  work  done  by  the  Model  School  teachers,  especially  those 
who  had  gone  through  and  got  their  senior  matriculation  or  first- 
class  certificate,  as  it  was  called,  then  went  to  Model  School.     You 
had   something    to    work    on,    and    very    rapidly   picked    up    the, 
work,     and     if     you     had     any     individuality     or     resourceful^ 
ness    you    got    along    with    your    work    pretty    well.       But  you 
cannot  imagine  that  every  pupil  who  barely  squeezed  through 
the  Entrance,  as  it  were,  or  second  and  Junior  Leaving,  and  went 
to  get  ten  or  twelve  weeks  of  training  in  the  Model  School,  and  a  ' 
good  deal  of  that  was  not  on  the  professional  part  of  it ;   some  of  it : 
in  learning  things  that  some  of  us  don't  think  ought  to  be. taught 
in  the  Public  School  at  all, — and  I  would  like  to  know  in  what 
way  those  teachers  could  go  on  and  finish  a  product  in  the  Public  , 
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School.  It  was  well  said  by  the  former  Minister  of  Education 
at  one  time  that  the  Public  Schools  of  Ontario  were  stepping-stones 
to  the  High  School  and  University.  He  never  said  a  truer  thing 
in  his  life.  The  Public  School  was  a  stepping-stone  to  the  High 
School  and  to  the  University,  and  the  things  that  you  wanted  to 
finish  up  in  the  University.  Their  roots  ran  down  to  the  Public 
School,  and  in  every  step  yon  were  being  prepared  to  take  a  Uni- 
versity course  as  you  went  along,  and  if  you  missed  a  step  you  did 
not  know  where  you  were  going,  and  if  you  did  not  pass  the 
Entrance  into  the  High  School,  or  some  examination  of  that  kind, 
you  stepped  out  without  any  valuation  at  all  to  your  education. 
We  want  to  get  that  changed,  and  we  are  going  to  get  that  changed. 
As  Trustees  of  the  Province  we  are  going  to  get  what  Dr.  Eyerson 
laid  out  when  he  formed  the  educational  basis,  as  the  former 
speaker  has  told  us.  He  formed  it  into  three  units,  each  one 
finished  in  themselves,  but  each  leading  to  the  other.  What  have 
we  got  to-day  in  the  Province  of  Ontario?  The  children  go  on  to 
the  Fourth  form.  They  stop  there  and  get  as  much  as  they  can, 
for  father  is  not  able  to  send  them  to  High  School.  We  hear 
this  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  Province.  What  is 
the  result  ?  Nine-tenths  of  the  children  of  the  Province  do  not 
even  go  up  and  try  the  Entrance  examination.  They  leave  school. 
Those  who  do  try  and  pass  the  examination  have  that  little  paper 
in  their  pockets  which  shows  they  have  some  qualification.  The 
other  boy  and  girl  pass  out  into  the  world  and  you  do  not  know 
what  their  qualifications  are.  In  about  a  couple  of  years  the 
young  man  realizes  he  has  not  got  enough  education.  Where  is 
he  going  to  go  to  ?  You  won't  let  him  into  the  High  School ;  he 
has  not  got  the  paper.  He  won't  go  back  to  the  Public  School 
because  he  has  grown  too  big  a  boy.  He  takes  a  course  in  a  Cor- 
respondence School  or  goes  to  night  school.  I  mention  these  facts 
to  show  you  that  we  are  not  giving  to  our  boys  and  girls  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  Province  the  education  that  they  ought  to 
get,  and  when  they  realize  it  they  are  starving  for  a  lot  we  have 
not  given  them.  While  we  think  that  there  should  not  be  any- 
thing else  but  professional  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Ontario — and  that  is  a  point  we  are  going  to  get  at. 

When  we  went  to  the  Minister  of  Education  about  the  matter  of 
more  training  schools  he  very  liberally  gave  them  to  us.  T  lioard 
politicians  talking  the  other  day  that  they  are  centralizing  things 
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in  Toronto.  I  think  it  is  the  very  opposite.  Take  our  Continua- 
tion School  system,  which  from  the  trustees'  standpoint  was  one 
of  the  things  that  we  contended  for;  that  they  should  be  paid 
grants  on  the  same  basis  as  given  to  High  Schools.  ISTothing 
wrong  about  that,  and  something  that  ought  to  be  done ;  with  the 
result  that  instead  of  60,  when  the  present  Minister  of  Education 
took  office,  to-day  there  are  138,  and  increasing  month  by  month 
in  this  Province,  extending  that  sort  of  education  out  into  the 
townships,  out  into  the  outlying  parts,  where  the  boy  and  girl  can 
go  and  get  N^ormal  Entrance  certificate  and  be  in  the  home  every 
night,  where  they  ought  to  be.  Then  we  have  those  seven  formal 
Schools  turning  out  teachers  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  professional 
teachers  a  year.  And  whilst  teachers  are  scarce,  and  they  talk 
about  our  teachers  going  to  the  West — and  I  do  not  know  of  a 
much  better  work  that  can  be  done  by  Ontario.  I  think  it  is  a  great 
blessing  that  the  boy  and  girl  born  and  brought  up  under  this 
splendid  education  of  ours,  as  it  is  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
shall  be  sent  out  as  missionaries  in  our  own  land  to  lift  uj)  and 
educate  the  foreigners  who  are  coming  within  our  boundaries. 
Some  people  say  it  is  costing  too  much.  If  it  is  costing  too  much, 
why,  cut  down  your  missionary  account  to  China  and  Japan  and 
look  after  your  own  boy.  I  am  not  objecting  to  doing  that.  You 
have  plenty  of  work  right  at  home.  In  this  city  five  murders 
taking  place  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  they  cannot  catch  anyone. 
It  looks  to  me,  here  in  the  City  of  Toronto,  you  want  to  get  busy 
with  your  home  mission  account  and  try  to  raise  things  to  a  proper 
standard.  In  looking  over  the  Province  I  think  there  needs  to 
be  about  two  more  Xormal  Schools  to  finish  this  product  right. 
1  think  if  you  got  one  down  there  about  Chatham  and  another  up 
about  Walkerton  you  would  have  the  thing  pretty  well  covered. 
There  is  a  Normal  School  in  North  Bay.  North  Bay  is  going  to 
1)6  one  of  the  centres  of  our  northern  country,  and  we  have  got  to 
look  after  that  north  country.  We  have  got  to  train  teachers  all 
the  way  up  to  Hudson  Bay.  W^ith  one  at  Chatham  and  one  in 
lirnee  County  I  think  we  would  then  have  all  the  Normal  Schools 
that  are  necessary.  There  is  another  point  where  I  can  safely  say 
that  we  are  not  centralizing  these  things  in  the  City  of  Toronto. 
There  is  another  thing  that  we  have  to  thank  the  Doctor  for.  He 
mentioned  the  fact  that  he  discovered  you  were  living  in  a  wilder- 
ness of  low  salaries,  and  he  brought  you  out  of  that ;    and  I  want 
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to  siiv  tliar  rhe  rnistees  of  this  Province  are  not  mean  and  stingy. 
I'll  is  afternoon  J  heard  something,  somebody  talking  ahout  ns  poor, 
miserable,  clover-ldossom  trustees  out  in  the  country.  I  want  to 
say  they  are  nuMi  who  have  toiled  in  this  country,  hewed  out  their 
farms  from  the  wilderness  and  to-day  have  become  comparatively 
well-off,  but  they  got  it  by  saving  their  money.  Any  Trustee 
Board  in  this  Province  of  Ontario  will  spend  their  money,  but 
they  Avant  to  know  what  it  is  for  before  they  throw  it  away.  \ 
find  in  most  places  where  the  trustees  are  comi)lained  of  it  is  the 
teacher's  fault.  1  know — in  talking  to  a  lot  of  yoniig  lady  teachers 
at  one  of  the  Conventions  not  long  ago  I  told  them  there — I  tell 
you  all  again,  girls — it  is  just  as  easy  to  win  the  trustee  as  it  is 
any  other  fellow,  if  you  only  go  the  right  way  about  it.  You  can 
get  anything  you  want  if  you  just  ask  for  it  and  go  at  it  right. 
Let  him  know  about  things;  have  him  come  to  visit  you  in  the 
school.  I  think  that  is  another  thing  that  the  Inspectors  ought  to 
do.  There  is  no  use  me  talking  academics  to  yon,  l>ecause  I  could 
not  do  it  if  I  wanted  to.  1  think  that  every  School  Inspector,  when 
he  is  going  to  visit  the  schools,  ought  to  notify  the  trustees  and 
have  them  there  at  the  time  he  is  inspecting  the  school,  showing 
liim  the  things  that  are  needed  in  the  school,  talk  it  over  with  the 
teacher,  and  you  will  have  the  order  right  there  before  they  leave. 
One  of  the  reasons  that  the  teaching  ju'ofession  went  down  was 
l>ecause  it  was  used  as  a  stepping-stone  to  some  j^lace  else.  The 
teachers  were  not  in  the  teaching  ])rofession  as  their  life  work. 
And  we  as  trustees  are  willing  to  do  our  ]iart  to-day.  whether  it  is 
a  matter  of  paying  ])art  of  yonr  sujierannnation  fund  or  contribute 
towards  that.  We  say  to  tlie  Government  that  we  as  j^eople  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  are  (piite  willing  to  nnd^e  an  extra  grant  to 
that  end  in  order  that  it  may  be  solved,  because  we  owe  a  lot  to 
the  teachers  of  the  olden  time.  And  what  I  was  saying  to  you  in 
connecJtion  with  the  Model  School  teachers — we  found  out  there 
was  no  continuity  in  the  matter.  The  ^Model  School  teachers  came 
out  and  ])ractis<.Ml  on  the  farmers,  and  then  after  three  years — they 
did  not  always  stay  three  years — they  came  back  here  to  get  their 
diploma.  And  where  do  they  go? — back  to  that  concession  school 
house?  Why,  no!  they  went  into  a  city  school,  and  they  sent 
another  Modelite  to  ])ractise  on  the  farmers.  This  has  got  to  stoji. 
There  is  another  condition  of  affairs  that  we  are  up  against  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  as  trustees,  and  that  is,  as  Dr.  P\Tie  has  told 
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you,  if  rhey  listened  to  the  advice  that  has  been  put  into  the  Edu- 
cation Department  from  every  quarter  and  from  all  quarters  and 
from  everybod}'  it  would  set  the  ordinary  man  crazy,  but  Dr.  Pyne 
and  our  splendid  Sujierintendont.  Dr.  Seath,  they  are  able  to  sift 
it  out  and  sive  us  what  we  need  before  we  cet  throuo-h.      And  some 
of  those  i~)eo])le  go  away  and  think  they  are  a  little  short  in  their 
manner,  bur  if  some  of  you  were  there  you  would  be  a  little  more 
liberal  in  your  views.     There  is  a  tendenc}^  to  foist  parental  legis- 
lation on  the  schools.      We  find  all  over  the  Province  gentlemen 
and  women  meeting  together  and  passing  resolutions  that  morals 
and  everything  else  are  deteriorating  in  this  Province.     They  pass 
I'csolutions.     They  perform  their  responsibility  by  passing  it  on 
to  someone  else  to  look  after.     The  home  does  not  want  to  attend 
to  the  home  duties.      They  want  us  to  teach  morals  altogether,  and 
the}^  want  us  to  teach  sex  hygiene  and  all  other  things  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  Province.     I  say  we  cannot  do  it.     The  homes  of 
this  country  have  got  to  take  their  place.     The  pistol  when  it  is 
fired  gets  its  direction  in  the  first  four  inches  for  the  rest  of  its 
journey.     And  your  children,  if  they  are  going  to  be  moral  chil- 
dren, have  got  to  get  it  in  their  home,  because  neither  the  church 
nor  the  home  are  going  to  foist  their  duties  on  the  poor  school 
leachers   of   this    Province.      We   s])eak   plainly   on   this   matter. 
l)ecause  someliody  has  got  to  do  it.     I  find  it  all  over  the  Province, 
this  sort  of  thing.     We  had  a  deputation  from  the  Purity  Asso- 
ciation of  this  city,  and  they  told  us  a  lot  of  things  and  spoke 
l^lainly.     They  told  us  a  lot  of  things  they  knew,  and  a  lot  of 
things  we  knew  they  did  not  tell.     They  sort  of  hypnotized  some 
of  my  fellow  trustees  and  they  were  quite  willing  to  pass  a  motion 
asking  to  put  sex  hygiene  on  the  curriculum  and  add  to  their  text- 
books.    Some  of  us  did  not  agree  with  it,  and  we  did  not  pass  it. 
I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  home  wife,  but  if  she  has  got  to 
neglect  her  home  to  look  after  these  things,  I  say  cut  it  out  and  get 
back  to  the  children  of  the  Province.     We  have  nothing  against 
the  clergy.     They  have  their  own  work  to  do  in  each  and  every 
portion  of  this  Province  of  ours.    We  are  asked  by  Laymen's  Mis- 
sionary Association  to  give  millions  for  missions  to  China  and 
missions  to  India  and  missions  all  over  the  world.     I  have  nothing 
against  that,  but  if  in  order  to  do  that  the  church  has  got  to  send 
its  work  over  to  the  school  house,  T  say  better  leave  it  alone  and 
attervd  to  things  at  home.     You  have  the  Regulations  here,  and 
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all  it  sajs  in  coimectioii  with  morals  is  that  those  are  to  be  taught 
incidentally,  and  it  is  the  only  time  we  have.  You  have  not  the 
time  for  those  subjects.  The  only  way  tha/t  you  can  teach  any  of 
those  things  at  all,  whether  it  is  morals  or  anything  else,  is  inci- 
dentally, from  time  to  time,  as  you  are  studying  history  when  you 
are  studying  the  character  of  some  person.  They  are  talking 
about  technical  education  in  the  public  schools;  .that  technical 
education  will  keep  the  children  in  the  public  schools.  You  can- 
not do  it.  They  are  not  far  enough  advanced  to  grasp  it.  We 
want  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  be  able  to 
go  to  a  Public  School  and  to  stay  there  until  they  get  a  graduation 
diploma  from  the  fifth  form.  We  want  that  that  qualification 
shall  be  the  entrance  into  the  High  School — a  diploma  signed  by 
the  Minister  of  Education  and  his  own  Principal,  and  he  will  step 
out  in  the  world  with  a  feeling  that  he  has  something  of  value. 
If  he  takes  a  notion  to  go  to  school  again  he  can,  and  his  certificate 
will  give  him  entrance  to  Technical  Institute,  High  School,  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  on  to  professional  course.  You  have  got  to 
give  our  boys  and  girls  a  finished  education,  and  it  has  got  to  be 
given  in  the  Public  School.  And  it  has  got  to  be  strong  enough 
that  you  will  l>e  able  to  put  the  largest,  the  most  immense  educa- 
tional structure  on  top  of  it,  and  it  won't  crack  at  the  bottom. 
They  are  entitled  to  it.  There  is  another  thing  in  connection  with 
this  matter,  that  is  the  economics  of  it.  Dr.  Falconer,  the  valued 
President  of  this  Institution — and  I  was  thinking  of  him  when 
I  was  telling  you  of  the  kicking  about  our  boys  and  girls  going 
west ;  we  took  that  talented  man  from  the  east,  and  we  would  not 
lose  him  for  the  world ;  a  type  of  man  who  is  worth  five  times  his 
weight  in  gold  as  a  matter  of  character  and  everything  in  connec- 
tion with  the  uplift  of  the  boys  that  go  there.  What  does  he  say: 
There  are  hundreds  of  young  men  that  would  be  better  home  in 
their  High  School  and  getting  the  work  there  at  $50  apiece  instead 
of  spending  $300  here. 

I  was  very  much  struck  here  in  looking  over  another  little  thing. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  right  for  me  to  say  anything  about  it. 
I  was  looking  at  this  English-French  school  report.  I  was  won- 
dering why  there  was  not  an  Eiiglish-German  school  report.  I 
come  to  find  out — because  the  German  does  not  break  the  law. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  in  our  Association  about  this  matter. 
There  is  a  lot  of  fuss  over  it.     If  von  will  look  over  the  Reffula- 
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tions  jou  will  see  there  is  nothing  in  it.  If  anybody  needs  to 
argue  over  that  point  it  is  puzzling  to  me.  When  Sir  James  Whit- 
ney says  there  are  no  bilingual  schools  he  says  what  is  a  fact, 
because  there  is  the  law,  there  is  the  regulation.  And  there  is 
nothing  in  this  Province,  or  should  be  nothing,  but  an  English 
school.  Every  boy  and  girl  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  must  learn 
the  Englis'h  language.  They  do  that.  If  they  are  doing  any- 
thing else  it  is  not  according  to  that  law.  !N^ow,  I  have  been  look- 
ing at  the  matter  in  Waterloo  and  Berlin  and  other  places,  and  I 
find  they  have  three  twenty-minute  periods  a  week  in  German.  ^STo 
reasonable  person  can  object  to  the  clause  in  the  Act.  'No  reason 
why  a  German,  or  French-Canadian,  who  jDrizes  his  language  as 
well  as  anybody,  should  not  have  instruction  in  his  language,  as 
long  as  he  does  not  neglect  the  other  work.  They  have  that  up  to 
the  Junior  Third,  and  there  is  nobody  troubles  about  it.  And  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  something  else :  that  there  are  more  English- 
speaking  boys  and  girls  taking  that  course  than  there  are  Germans 
in  that  section  of  the  country. 

I  want  you  to  go  back  to  your  homes  full  of  life.  This  is  the 
season  of  new  life ;  life  to  put  your  hearts  and  souls  into  this  work, 
knowing  that  perhaps  to-day  you  are  not  being  rewarded,  but  the 
time  is  coming  when  the  whole  Province  of  Ontario  will  realize 
the  work  you  are  doing  for  this  Province.  We  are  going  along 
and  improving,  and  we  want  you  to  improve  and  not  rest  until 
you  can  get  a  first-class  professional  certificate.  It  is  easy  for 
you  to  get  it  nowadays,  because  you  are  getting  good  salaries. 
Let  us  have  a  first-class  professional  teacher  in  every  school  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  and  by  that  time  we  will  be  able  to  pay  you 
good  round  salaries,  and  do  the  same  as  they  do  in  New  Zealand, 
build  houses  for  you  and  encourage  you  to  get  married,  and  look 
after  you  in  every  way. 

There  is  another  little  matter.  I  may  be  speaking  too  long,  but 
it  is  only  once  in  four  years  that  you  get  one  of  the  people  to  come 
up  and  talk  to  you,  and  you  will  bear  with  me  just  for  a  little 
while.  What  I  want  to  say  is  this :  What  we  want  in  this  Pro- 
vince is  the  teacher  who  can  diagnose  the  cases  of  the  children 
before  them.  Speak  to  a  dozen  people,  and  they  will  tell  you 
there  are  hardly  two  schools  in  Ontario  in  which  the  conditions 
are  alike.  There  are  nearly  ten  thousand  schools  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario.     It  means  if  you  are  a  competent  teacher  in  that 
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school  jou  are  going  to  work  to  diagnose  the  case  of  the  children 
before  you  feed  them  the  kind  of  stiitf  they  want,  and  as  near  to 
the  Regulations  as  you  can.  You  have  got  one  set  of  Regulations. 
I  said  that  at  a  Convention  not  long  ago,  and  one  of  the  ladies 
got  up  and  she  said  she  had  individuality  and  she  had  initiative, 
but  when  she  went  to  use  it  the  Inspector  came  along  and  said, 
"Abide  by  your  Regulations,  miss."'  I  told  her,  "  ISTever  mind; 
let  the  ])oor  fellow  go  along;  he  would  get  out  of  the  rut  after 
a  while." 

Now,  I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  bearing  with  me  so  long,  and 
I  hope  you  will  go  out  to  your  work  and  help  us  to  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  going  to  a  Model  School  at  all;  get  into  the  work, 
get  a  professional  certificate,  and  we,  the  Trustees  of  the  Province, 
will  do  the  rest,  and  we  will  reconi]iense  you. 
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im.  RAMSAY  WRIGHTS  ADDRESS. 

Dr.  Ramsay  Wright  :  j\[r.  President,  members  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association;  President  Falconer  requested  me  to  re- 
present him  here  to-night,  because  he  had  promised  some  time  ago 
to  attend  another  function,  and  he  asked  me  to  express  his  regret 
that  he  should  not  be  able  to  meet  you  on  the  present  occasion. 
You  will  perhaps  be  pleased  to  hear  that  he  did  not  provide  me 
with  a  speech,  because  I  am  sure  you  are  all  looking  forward  to 
hear  the  eloquent  orator  who  is  presently  to  address  you.  What 
the  President  would  have  said  if  he  had  been  here  I  think  I  can 
venture  to  indicate  to  you.  He  would  have  liked  to  say  that  the 
University  looks  forward  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association,  not  only  'because  it  is  an  occasion  on 
Mdiich  graduates  come  back  and  renew  their  acquaintances  with 
their  Alma  Mater ;  not  only  because  it  affords  an  opportunity  for 
teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  Province  to  meet  each  other  in  the 
various  rooms  of  the  TTniversity,  but  also  because  it  affords  an 
opportunity  for  the  articulation  of  the  various  different  depart- 
ments of  education  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  That  aspect  of  it 
which  particularly  interests  the  University  is,  of  course,  the  rela- 
tionship between  secondary  education  and  University  education. 
That  will  be  a  subject  of  debate  at  some  of  the  meetings  which  will 
take  place.  I  need  not  touch  upon  it  just  now,  but  I  look  forward 
to  some  very  interesting  meetings,  and  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  for 
the  University  that  it  is  able  to  come  into  such  close  contact  with 
those  teachers  who  are  most  interested  in  the  entrance  of  their 
]nipils  into  the  University.  T  shall  not  detain  you  longer,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  because  T  know  you  are  looking  forward  to  the 
address  from  Dr.  Codv. 
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THE  TEACHER  IN  RELATION  TO  NATIONAL  SPIRIT. 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Cody. 

The  President  :  I  have  now  much  pleasure  in  introducing 
to  you  the  treat  of  the  evening — "  The  Teacher  in  Eelation  to 
National  Spirit."  The  subject  will  be  presented  by  the  Ven. 
Archdeacon  Cody,  of  Toronto. 

Archdeacon  Cody:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — 
We  have  all  listened  with  great  interest  and  profit  to  the  uncon- 
ventional, direct  and  stirring  words  of  the  President.  Professional 
educationalists  will  be  all  the  better  for  hearing  the  plain,  un- 
varnished views  of  a  man  who  does  things,  and  who  mixes  with  tlie 
great  mass  of  his  fellows  every  day  in  the  week.  May  T  venture 
to  express  my  sympathy  with  him  in  his  protest  against  the  over- 
loading of  the  school  curriculum  ?  I  do  not  believe  it  is  right  or 
possible  to  put  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  school  teachers  of  this 
Province  the  combined  duties  of  home,  church,  school  and  every 
other  institution  that  makes  for  the  control  and  uplift  of  the 
rising  generation. 

My  subject  is,  "  The  Teacher  in  Eolation  to  JSTational  Spirit." 
First,  may  I  ask  a  question!  Is  patriotism  a  virtue^  Long  ago 
tlie  Roman  Poet  wrote,  " 'Tis  sweet  and  becoming  to  die  for  one's 
country."  We  repeat  that  phrase  to-day  and  we  give  it  a  new 
turn:  "  'Tis  becoming  and  it  ought  to  be  sweet  to  live  and  serve 
for  one's  country."  Patriotism,  which  means  just  living  for  and 
serving  one's  country,  is  not,  as  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  called  it, 
"  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel."  There  is  a  kind  of  patriotism 
ihat  is  noisy  and  boisterous  and  hectoring.  Where  there  is  much 
to  be  ashamed  of  in  a  man's  own  career,  it  is  easy  for  him  aud 
comforting  to  'boast  of  the  greatness  of  his  country.  Those  per- 
sons who,  like  Tolstoi,  condemn  patriotism,  seem  only  to  have 
known  it  or  considered  it  in  some  of  its  base  or  illegitimate  forms. 
Two  features  characterize  true  patriotism  or  national  spirit.  The 
first  is  this:  True  patriotism  does  not  involve  scorn  or  hatred 
of  other  nationalities.  As  The  Times  put  it  in  a  recent  editorial, 
"  It  is  a  Godless  thing  to  belittle  one's  own  country  and  it  is  almost 
as  Godless  a  thing  to  belittle  another  man's  country."  There  is  a 
mission  and  a  destiny  for  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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If  every  patriot  believes  his  own  country  to  be  the  greatest  in  the 
world,  and  consequently  scorns  all  others,  his  patriotism  is  irra- 
tional. Since  only  one  country  can  be  the  greatest  in  the  world, 
only  the  people  of  that  country  can  be  rational  patriots.  But  the 
true  patriot  does  not  need  hatred  to  quicken  his  love  nor  does  he 
think  of  his  country  as  a  constant  competitor  in  the  strife  and 
rivalry  of  nations.  It  is  a  mistake  to  contrast  love  of  one's  country 
with  universal  love  as  though  the  twain  were  incompatible. 
Because  a  man  loves  his  own  mother  he  does  not  therefore  hate 
other  women.  His  love  of  his  own  mother  reveals  to  him  the 
mother  in  all  women  and  increases  his  reverence  for  all  women. 
So  is  it  with  the  true  patriot.  The  love  of  his  own  country  ought 
to  quicken  his  sense  of  the  virtues  of  other  countries.  To  him 
there  should  be  something  noble  in  the  thought  of  every  nation 
having  its  own  character  and  aims  and  being  bound  by  its  own 
family  ties.  The  mock  patriot  is  contemptuous  of  every  other 
country  than  his  own.  He  does  not  see  that  patriotism  every- 
where is  justified  by  the  national  tie  and  that  when  he  despises 
the  emotion  of  patriotism  anywhere  he  is  despising  it  in  himself. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  condemn  patriotism  often  do  so 
because  they  think  it  is  guilty  of  dire  offences  against  other  nations, 
They  thereby  acknowledge  the  principle  of  nationality,  of  which 
all  true  patriotism  is  the  active  and  practical  expression.  Without 
patriotism  there  can  be  no  nations  and  no  sin  in  the  destruction 
of  a  nationality.  "  The  name  of  a  country  would  be  a  mere  geo- 
graphical expression  and  a  frontier  would  be  no  more  sacred  than 
the  boundary  between  one  miner's  claim  and  another."  The  second 
characteristic  of  true  patriotism  is  this:  The  true  patriot  deems 
the  worst  enemies  of  his  country  to  be  his  country's  own  sins, 
whether  they  be  moral  or  intellectual  or  spiritual  obliquities  or 
offences.  In  the  long  run  if  any  nation  perishes  its  ruin  comes  not 
from  the  enemy's  guns  but  from  its  own  sins.  To  be  bravely  good 
is  after  all  the  highest  form  of  patriotism.  That  was  Jewish,  that 
is  Christian,  teaching.  There  does  exist  a  patriotism  which  is  the 
most  unselfish  of  all  the  virtues ;  it  is  the  patriotism  woven  out  of 
a  thousand  strands  of  memory,  love  and  hope.  Memories  of  a 
great  past  are  in  it ;  the  memories  of  statesmen  and  liberators  and 
adventurers  and  thinkers  meet  and  mingle.  There  is  in  it  the 
recollection  of  immortal  deeds  of  heroism  and  sacrifice.  There 
is  in  it  the  indefinable  appeal  of  hills  and  valleys,  of  plains  and 
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rivers,  lakes  and  woods  of  tlie  land  where  men  were  born.  And 
over  it  all  is  the  dim  and  awful  sense  that  a  nation  is  the  creation 
of  God's  providence;  that  in  its  history  God's  arm  has  been  re- 
vealed; and  that  to  it  God  himself  has  given  a  worthy 'and  peculiar 
task.  True  patriotism  links  the  truest  memories  of  earth  with 
the  most  solemn  purpose  of  heaven.  It  has  its  roots  in  the  family 
hearth  and  yet  it  reaches  to  the  throne  of  God.  True  patriotism 
is  a  virtue. 

The  second  question  I  ask  is  this:  Is  there  such  a  thing  as 
national  spirit?  Nations,  one  would  say  in  answer,  have  a  per- 
sonality and  characteristic  of  their  own.  When  a  nation  is 
destroyed  there  is  something  lost  to  the  world,  even  though  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  nation  remain  still  alive.  The  names 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  mean  more  than  certain  sub-divisions 
of  Europe.  They  mean  in  each  case  some  ditferent  and  splendid 
accomplishments ;  something  achieved  by  the  nation  itself,  and 
not  merely  by  men  who  are  labeled  British,  French  or  German. 
There  is  a  character  in  every  nation's  art,  in  its  literature,  in  its 
])olitics,  even  in  its  wars.  There  is  a  character  in  its  religion.  An 
illustration  of  the  last  statement  is  seen  in  the  diverse  forms 
which  the  Christian  religion  has  assumed  as  it  has  passed  from 
nation  to  nation.  There  was  a  Hebraic  form  of  Christianity. 
There  was  a  characteristic  Hebrew  mould  into  which  Christian 
truth  was  cast.  So  there  was  a  Greek  type  and  a  Eoman  type. 
There  is  a  Teutonic  type  emphasizing  the  worth  and  power  of  the 
individual.  Who  shall  deny  that  one  of  the  most  valued  contri- 
butions in  the  future  to  the  understanding  of  Christianity  will  be 
the  type  of  Christianity  that  will  emerge  when  India  and  China 
.lapan  shall  have  become  Christian  ?  There  is  a  character  in  every 
nation's  religion.  Patriotism  is  a  love  of  this  character  and  a 
l)assionate  desire  to  preserve  this  character.  It  may  not  be  finer 
than  the  character  of  any  other  nation.  It  may  be  only  "a  poor 
thing,  but  our  own."  It  is,  however,  a  real  thing.  It  exists  be- 
cause the  nation  exists,  because  all  the  members  of  the  nation  have 
some  common  aim  which  they  can  pursue  only  in  common  and 
which  makes  them  something  more  than  individuals  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  life.  The  common  aims  of  humanity  are  not  con- 
trary to  national  aims.  As  the  aims  of  humanity  are  achieved 
through  the  characteristics  of  the  individual  men,  so  they  are 
achieved  throufrh  the  characteristics  of  nations.     As  it  is  the  char- 
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acter  we  love  in  human  beings  so  it  is  the  character  we  love  in 
nations.  As  one  has  admirably  expressed  it:  "It  is  justitieaton 
enough  of  patriotism  and  a  credit  to  human  nature  that  we  should 
love  that  national  character  best  which  we  know  best  and  our 
love  can  seem  neither  irrational  nor  arrogant  if  we  account  for 
it  by  that  closer  knowledge."  There  is  such  a  thing  as  national 
spirit. 

My  third  question:  7s  there  a  national  spirit  in  Canada?  I 
believe  we  are  rapidly  becoming  national ;  a  whole  people  is  feeling 
the  stirring  of  new  life.  Have  we  any  individuality  as  a  people  ? 
Are  we  just  a  heterogeneous  mass  drawn  from  various  lands  with- 
out any  common  aims  or  any  common  characteristics  ?  Is  there  a 
Canadian  individuality?  Is  there  a  Canadian  national  spirit^ 
The  world  at  large  is  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in 
Canada.  We  are  known  in  the  Motherland  as  being  in 
some  way  distinct  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 
A\Tien  I  first  went  across  the  sea  I  had  to  do  a  little  bank- 
ing and  was  referred  to  the  wicket  marked  "Foreign."  It  was 
only  after  the  lapse  of  years  that  colonials  attained  to  the  honor 
of  having  a  special  wicket  of  their  own  in  a  great  bank  in  the 
Motherland.  Xow  the  Motherland  is  interested  in  us.  She  knows 
us.  She  knows  something  even  about  our  remote  geography.  She 
visits  us.  She  invests  money  in  us.  She  sends  population  to  us. 
She  has  given  us  a  royal  Governor-General.  We  are  of  interest, 
because  we  are  thought  to  have  a  future.  Men  are  always  inter- 
ested in  that  which  may  be.  The  dew  of  youth  is  upon  us.  The 
attraction  of  the  Canadian  situation  lies  in  the  possibilities  that 
are  before  us.  We  are  interesting  specifically  because  we  have 
great  possibilities  of  material  wealth,  and  people  have  always  been 
drawn  where  there  is  money  to  be  made.  Those  who  have  come 
to  Canada  within  recent  years  have  found  that  there  was  already 
a  Canadian  type  in  the  field.  It  is  the  development  of  our  own 
jSTorthwest  that  has  aroused  special  attention,  and  those  who  have 
come  thither  from  lands  outside  Canada  have  found  Canadians 
there  working  according  to  their  own  ideals,  laying  foundations 
on  what  they  call  Canadian  lines ;  impressing  the  type  of  eastern 
Canada  on  the  ISew  West.  There  is  in  some  measure  already  a 
Canadian  type.  How  was  it  created?  Everyone  familiar  with  the 
earlier  history  of  our  Provinces  in  English-speaking  Canada  knows 
that  thei;e  were  two  great  strata  of  population.     The  first  stratum 
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was  that  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  who  maintained  the 
tradition  of  connection  with  Britain  as  though  it  were  a  religions 
cult.  "'  British  institutions  "  were  magical  words.  These  men 
were  bj  nature  conservative,  tenacious  of  past  custom,  and  looking 
always  for  ideas  and  ideals  across  the  sea.  The  second  stratum, 
deposited  up  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  consisted  partly  of 
officers  or  soldiers  of  disbanded  regiments,  retired  naval  officers 
and  civil  servants;  but  for  the  most  part  of  farmers  who  came 
from  the  Motherland.  They  were  likewise  tenacious  of  old  cus- 
toms; conservative  by  instinct,  devotedly  loyal,  enthusiastically 
British.  From  both  these  sources  of  our  population  an  essen- 
tial conservatism  was  stamped  upon  our  early  inhabitants.  In  an 
address  which  the  President  of  this  University  gave  to  the  mem- 
bers of  an  institution  across  the  line  he  made  this  striking  state- 
ment which  I  believe  to  be  eminently  true :  "  The  average  Cana- 
dian is  neither  fickle  nor  greatly  impressionable;  is  steadfast  if 
not  brilliant;  loyal  if  not  emotional."  He  does  possess  a  con- 
siderable stability  of  character  and  reverence  for  law  and  order. 
He  is  not  altogether  the  same  as  were  his  forebears  across  the  sea 
and  he  is  not  the  same  as  his  cousins  south  of  the  liii(\  All  rhrouiih 
the  19th  century  there  was  constant  and  unbroken  intercourse  with 
Britain.  We  did  not  look  for  our  ideals  to  France  or  Germany  as 
did  so  many  of  the  leaders  of  thotight  in  the  United  States.  Our 
thoughts,  the  thoughts  of  our  forebears,  turned  to  the  Motherland. 
]>ritish  thought,  political  and  social,  and  British  ideals  of  Govern- 
ment, have  led  us  to  develop  a  form  of  government  essentially 
British  and  yet  adapted  to  our  own  needs.  Some  of  the  most 
serious  problems  of  colonial  government  were  solved  on  Canadian 
soil,  and  the  strange  discovery  was  made  that  the  more  complete 
I  lie  autonomy  granted  the  greater  is  the  love  and  loyalty  to  the 
Motherland.  Our  Universities  were  based  upon  British,  either 
English  or  Scotch,  models.  Our  religiotis  organizations,  our 
churches,  have  been  derived  from  the  churches  of  the  Motherland, 
propagated  by  missionaries  sent  out  from  the  Motherland.  In 
addition  to  these  elements  we  have  in  Canada  something  that  con- 
stitutes a  unique  feature.  We  have  a  vast  and  increasing  French 
element.  We  have  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  what  might  be  called 
a  part  of  old  France  before  the  Revolution.  In  language,  in  laws, 
in  religion,  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  unique.  I  have  been  told 
by  a  distinguished  protessor  that  there  are  some  old  inhabitants 
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in  the  Isle  of  Orleans  who  speak  of  "  the  King,"  meanicg  Louis 
XIV  I  Thej  have  not  known  there  was  a  change  of  regime.  This 
is.  of  course,  an  exaggeration  of  the  ultra  conservatism  of  the 
Province.  This  French  element  adds  a  distinct  quality  to  the 
Canadian  character,  and  whatever  else  it  does,  it  claims  and  will 
continue  to  claim  marked  attention.  It  serves  a  valuable  purpose 
in  teaching  patience  and  tact,  and  in  compelling  sometimes  an 
unwilling  tolerance.  It  was,  however,  this  English-speaking 
Eastern  element  that  made  the  first  wide  impress  on  our  great 
West.  We  trust  that  this  impress  will  never  be  obliterated.  It  is  a 
remarkable  thing  that  the  impress  first  made  on  a  country  persists 
in  spite  of  many  waves  of  alien  immigration.  The  New  England 
States  have  not  altogether  ceased  to  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  The  motto  of  this  Province  of  Ontario,  under  all  the  wild 
animals  on  the  coat  of  arms,  is  a  worthy  motto :  "As  it  began 
faithful  so  it  continues."  We  believe  and  hope  that  the  impress 
made  on  West  and  East  in  early  days  will  permanently  abide. 
We  have  in  Canada,  then,  some  kind  of  individuality.  We 
English-speaking  people  are  not  altogether  like  the  other  branches 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  we  have  in  addition  the  large  French 
admixture.  Withal  there  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  Canadian 
unity. 

A  fourth  question:  Should  this  national  spirit  he  fostered? 
Should  patriotism  be  directly  or  indirectly  taught  (  There  are 
some  who  regard  it  as  a  virtue  so  sacred  and  elementary  that  it 
almost  wipes  the  bloom  away  if  one  begins  to  speak  of  it.  I  know 
it  is  very  easy  indeed  to  cross  the  narrow  line  that  separates  true 
love  of  and  pride  in  one's  country  from  vain  boasting  and  blowing 
of  the  trumpet.  I  know  too  there  are  various  ways  of  expressing 
patriotism.  Some  are  more  vocal  than  others.  May  I  illustrate 
by  a  story  ?  An  old  friend  of  mine,  a  Scotchman,  was  telling  me 
of  his  experiences  when  he  returned  to  Scotland  after  an  absence 
of  twenty  years.  He  landed  at  Liverpool  and  took  the  first  train  to 
the  north  for  Glasgow.  When  the  train  crossed  the  little  brook  that 
separates  Scotland  from  England  he  could  contain  himself  no 
longer,  up  he  leaped  in  the  railway  carriage  and  began  to  recite 
the  words : 

"  Breathes   there   a   man  with   soul   so   dead 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said : 
'  This  is  my  own,  my  native  land.'  " 
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He  said  the  tears  streamed  down  his  cheeks ;  he  was  in  Scotland 
again.  His  fellow  travelers  in  the  compartment  were  two  English- 
men and  an  Irishman.  When  he  sprang  up  and  indulged  in  poetry, 
one  of  the  Englishmen  looked  at  the  other,  smiled  signiticantly  and 
touched  his  head.  But  the  Irishman  leaped  from  his  seat  in 
response,  exclaimed,  "  bully  for  you,"  and  grasped  his  hand.  There 
are  various  ways  of  expressing  patriotism,  though  patriotism  may 
be  equally  precious  to  the  Englishman,  the  Scotchman,  the  Irish- 
man and  the  Canadian.  Yet  I  think  we  must  definitely  foster 
this  national  spirit  if  we  in  Canada  are  to  remain  one.  We  are 
living  in  a  very  restless  and  shifting  age.  Nobody  lives  for  a  long 
time  in  one  place  ;  nobody  lives  for  a  long  time  in  one  house.  There 
are  no  hallowed  associations  about  old  homes  in  this  restless  am: 
moving  land.  We  are  moving  from  the  country  into  the  city. 
We  are  moving  from  the  east  of  Canada  to  the  west.  People  are 
moving  from  abroad  into  Canada.  In  every  direction  there  are 
great  movements.  Fortunately  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  stock  com- 
ing into  Canada  from  the  outside  is  akin  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
element  in  our  older  provinces.  But  this  very  restlessness,  this 
very  inrush  of  population  is  creating  a  serious  problem.  Perhaps 
we  in  the  east  scarcely  realize  the  dangers  and  possibilities  of 
cleavage  between  the  east  and  the  west.  It  must  not  be ;  it  were 
unwise ;  it  were  unprofitable ;  it  were  suicide  to  Canadian  national 
life.  Canada  must  be  one ;  must  learn  to  glory  not  in  the  things 
that  separate,  but  in  the  things  that  make  for  community  of  inter- 
est and  national  life.  But  we  have  a  tremendous  ])rolilom.  It  is  a 
problem  of  unification,  of  assimilation,  of  Canadianization,  of 
Christianization. 

My  last  question  is :  Can  the  teacher  do  anything  to  promote 
this  national  spiJ-it?  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  honorable  pro- 
fession, without  being  unduly  overloaded  by  extraneous  duties,  you 
can  serve  the  State  and  serve  the  future  by  fostering  in  season  and 
out  of  season  this  national  spirit.  The  Government  must  do  its 
part.  Tlic  Church  must  do  its  part,  Gomnioree  and  transjiorfa- 
tion  must  do  their  part.  The  school  will  not  shirk  its  part.  The 
school  can  create  an  atmosphere  by  its  patriotic  exercises,  by  its 
flag  drill,  by  its  songs,  by  its  indirect  as  well  as  by  its  direct  teach- 
ing. y<m  teachers  can  teach  in  your  geogra]>hy  and  literature 
and  history  lessons  that  it  is  a  glorious  thing  for  Canadians  to 
be  part  of  a  world-wide  Empire.    Mr.  Edward  Blake,  a  name  ever 
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to  be  held  in  remembrance  within  any  building  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  regarded  the  British  Empire  as  destined  "  to  occupy  the 
foremost  place  as  a  civilizer  and  Christianizer  throughout  the 
\v'orld."  There  can  be  no  nohler  destiny  than  that.  You  can  teach 
your  pupils  that  it  is  a  solemn  thing  to  be  a  citizen  of  no  mean 
state ;  to  be  a  member  of  an  Empire  that  rests,  as  no  other  Empire 
in  history  ever  has  rested,  not  on  the  will  of  an  autocrat,  not  on  the 
legislation  of  a  single  House  of  Parliament,  but  upon  the  character 
of  its  citizens.  Lord  Rosebery  once  said:  '^'  The  empire  that 
is  dear  to  me  is  the  empire  that  affords  the  noblest  example  of 
free,  adaptable  and  just  Government."  It  is  something  that  our 
children  should  from  earliest  years  be  taught  to  glory  in  member- 
ship in  an  Empire,  that  has  used  the  sword,  that  might  not  be  able 
to  stand  without  the  sword,  but  does  not  live  by  the  sword.  You 
will  teach  something  of  the  romantic  and  inspiring  character  of  the 
past  history  of  Canada  and  you  will  not  allow  the  glamour  even 
of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  to  blind  your  pupils'  eyes  to 
the  heroism  of  the  quiet  struggle  that  has  been  enacted  generation 
after  generation  as  the  pioneers  of  this  Province,  and  other 
provinces  have  laid  deep  and  strong  the  foundations  of  a  true  and 
noble  national  life.  You  will  teach  the  children — and  you  cannot 
unphasize  this  too  much — 'what  a  magnificent  inheritance  God 
has  given  us.  It  is  easy  to  be  bombastic,  and  yet,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  do  not  think  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  value  of 
the  natural  dower  God  has  given  Canada.  Long  ago  the  French 
king  who  signed  away  this  northern  part  of  America  did  it  almost 
with  a  laugh ;  "  only  a  few  acres  of  snow."  From  that  day  to  this 
Canada  has  been  a  country  of  providential  surprises.  And  her  own 
children  have,  been  among  the  most  surprised.  The  Northwest 
always  impressed  the  imagination  of  our  forefathers  and  our  poli- 
tical leaders.  That  great  lone  land  where  the  Indian  hunted  and 
the  buffalo  roamed,  where  the  half-breed  trapper  won  a  living 
and  where  the  servants  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  traded,  was 
a  mysterious  background  to  our  small  inhabited  part  of  Canada 
in  the  east.  The  mystery,  the  silence,  the  possible  richness  of  the 
great  land  appealed  to  Eastern  Canada  as  did  America  to  the 
Englishmen  of  Elizabeth's  day,  and  ever  and  anon  we  have  found 
out  how  rich  we  are,  how  rich  we  shall  be.  I  suppose  that  never 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  a  body  of  seven  million  people  had 
such  a  magnificent  inheritance — or  said  more  about  it.   (Laughter.) 
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We  have  also  a  fonn  of  Governmeut  which  is  as  immediately  res- 
[lonsive  to  the  Avill  of  the  people  as  auy  form  of  Government  can 
safely  be.  You  will  teach  the  children  from  earliest  days  that 
the  State  is  divine,  and  that  it  is  a  sacred  thing  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  You  will  remind  your  scholars  that  we  have 
no  inherited  handicaps  of  pauperism  or  crime  in  this  land.  Oiie 
loves  to  think  of  Canada  as  a  land  where  a  man  may  have  a  fre^h 
start.  You  look  into  the  faces  of  many  of  those  who  are  landing 
on  our  shores  and  if  you  have  any  heart  and  any  imagination  you 
can  read  a  tale  of  tragedy  and  oppression.  Many  of  them  may 
not  "  make  good,"  as  we  say,  but  let  us  do  everything  we  can  to 
help  them  make  good.  God  help  them.  They  have  come,  many  of 
them,  from  lands  where  they  had  no  chance.  Let  us  be  glad  in 
this  broad,  new  land  of  far-stretching,'  distances  that  a  man  can 
have,  if  he  will,  his  chance.  Let  us  help  him  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
You  will  teach,  finally,  that  we  Canadians  have  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity. This  is  a  platitude,  but  most  important  things  are  plati- 
tudes and  have  to  be  uttered  until  people  begin  to  practice  them. 
Opportunities  spell  responsibilities.  Ability  up  to  its  last  letter 
involves  res])onsibility.  '"  To  whom  much  is  given  from  him  is 
much  required."  Standing  on  this  platform  some  years  ago  Lord 
Milner  said :  "  When  I  think  of  the  British  Empire  I  do  not  feel 
like  beating  the  big  drum,  but  going  into  a  corner  to  pray."  Let 
us  emphasize  the  responsibility  that  lies  upon  everyone  who  is  a 
citizen  of  this  Empire,  a  citizen  of  this  land. 

If  we  are  going  to  possess,  and  to  preserve,  a  true  civilization  in 
Canada  we  must  have  a  vision  of  what  is  beyond  the  material. 
You  cannot  live  merely  by  the  light  of  earth  and  do  the  things  that 
will  make  the  earth  permanently  better.  You  must  offer  not 
simp}-  a  programme,  but  a  conscience  and  a  vision  of  the  eternal 
things  which  men's  souls  need  if  they  are  to  do  their  work.  The 
most  subtle  and  all  pervading  foo  that  Canada  has  to-day  is  the 
worship  of  things.  "  Web  to  weave,  corn  to  grind,  things  are  in  the 
saddle  and  rule  mankind."  We  talk,  we  think,  we  dream  of 
things,  of  wheat,  of  corner  lots.  One's  heart  sometimes  grows  sick 
as  one  hears  the  general  type  of  conversation.  When  some  of  us 
were  younger  it  was  counted  in  the  remote  parts  of  this  Province 
a  glorious  thing  to  be  a  scholar.  I  fear  me  much  that  that  ideal 
is  fast  passing  away.  There  was  a  striking  article  in  the  ZJmvo."- 
sity  Mo7ithly  (I  think  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  McCallum)  on  the 
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lost  ideal  of  love  of  learning  in  this  Province.  We  are  all  too 
ready  to  worship  the  golden  image  that  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king 
is  setting  np.  We  want  not  only  vision^  but  supervision,  or  in- 
spiration, A  survey  of  history,  past  and  present,  shows  that  civili- 
zation is  profoundly  discouraging.  A  great  writer  has  recently 
spoken  of  "  the  dreariness  of  civilization."  In  Walter  Pater's 
''  Marius  the  Epicurean  "  there  is  a  description  given  of  how 
Marius  saw  the  church  in  the  catacombs  and  noted  by  the  faces 
of  the  young  men  that  "  they  faced  life  and  were  glad."  Two 
things:  "  they  faced  life  and  were  glad."  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  shall  ever  be  able  to  face  life  long  unless  we  can  be  glad  in  the 
facing  of  it.  It  will  be  yours,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  part  to 
give  something  of  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  the  unseen  and 
by  which  alone  civilization  can  be  kept  from  rotting.  Civilization 
itself  needs  a  guardian.  It  is  so  apt  to  pull  down  what  it  has 
been  building  up.  It  is  so  apt  to  become  a  mass  of  officialism  and 
statistics.  It  is  only  if  the  person  and  the  home  are  kept  as  real 
facts  that  civilization  will  manage  to  be  interesting  to  future  gen- 
erations. Those  generations  will  not  feed  their  souls  on  official- 
ism, and  thej  will  grow  sick  of  statistics,  however  hygienic  they 
be.  I  believe  the  last  great  element  that  must  enter  into  civiliza- 
tion, and  which  you  can  foster  and  teach,  is  the  element  of  sacri- 
fice. The  motto  of  Governor  Simcoe  was,  "  ISTon  sibi,  sed  patriae  " 
"  'Not  for  himself,  but  for  his  country."  There  must  be  some 
element  of  going  out  of  one's  self,  of  laying  down  one's  life  for 
a  cause  or  for  a  person  if  civilization  is  going  to  be  fruitful.  We 
want  something  that  will,  while  preserving  the  unfit,  transform 
them  into  the  fit.  And  that  secret  was  never  learned  or  taught 
even  in  an  earthly  school  or  university,  but  can  only  be  learned 
from  one  who  was  Himself  the  Supreme  Teacher  and  the  supreme 
revelation  of  the  heart  of  the  Eternal. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  teach  the  high  destiny  of  your  country. 
Teach  that  thg^ greatest  national  product  is  good  men  and  women. 
Teach  that  the  ideal  of  goodness  is  a  far  higher  ideal  than  that  of 
bigness.  And  you  will  join  the  noble  army  of  those  who  "  seek  to 
keep  the  soul  of  the  nation  alive." 
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BE.  McINTYRE'S  ADDRESS. 
Mk.  W.  a.  McIntyke. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  come  to  bring  you 
greetings  from  a  like  Association  meeting  this  day  in  the  city  of 
Winnipeg.  The  nine  hundred  teachers  there  assembled  are 
attempting  to  solve  problems  similar  to  your  own.  My  best  wish 
is  that  they  may  be  as  successful  in  their  effort  as  you  have  been 
in  this  good  old  Province  of  Ontario. 

It  is  just  one-third  of  a  century  since  I  left  this  Province  for 
my  home  in  the  West.  Coming  back  I  feel  somewhat  like  the 
prodigal  of  old  on  his  return  to  his  father's  house.  I  must  con- 
fess that  if  I  have  not  wasted  my  substance  in  riotous  living,  I 
have  at  least  wasted  much  opportunity.  I  have  to-day  also  experi- 
enced the  joy  of  being  received  too  kindly,  and  I  have  been  robed 
in  a  righteousness  that  is  not  my  due.  For  all  your  kindness  let 
me  express  my  heartfelt  thanks. 

During  the  last  one-third  of  a  century  there  have  been  many 
changes  in  our  national  life — changes  in  our  own  conditions,  our 
aims  and  our  ambitions.  There  has  opened  up  a  new  territory  in 
the  West  that  will  ensure  a  greater  and  more  prosperous  Canada. 
There  have  come  to  us  hosts  of  the  foreign-born  who,  when  assimi- 
lated, will  add  to  our  power  and  work  for  peace  among  the  nations. 
Then  we  have  had  changes  in  our  political,  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions, and  all  of  these  are  fraught  with  meaning  to  us  as  educators 
and  as  citizens. 

The  Changes  of  Three  Decades. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  it  was  a  period  of  home-manufacture, 
now  it  is  the  age  of  the  factory.  Manufacture  has  become  cen- 
tralized. Then  the  small  general  store  was  common  and  did  a 
thriving  trade;  now  we  have  the  mail-order  system  and  the  rule 
of  the  great  departmental  store.  Distribution  has  become  cen- 
tralized. Then  the  great  majority  of  people  lived  in  the  country. 
Fifty  years  ago  only  twelve  per.  cent  lived  in  the  towns  and  cities, 
but  to-day  the  record  is  forty  per  cent.  Population  has  become 
centralized.     Then  capital  was  fairly  divided.     There  were  few 
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men  of  great  wealth,  and  not  so  very  many  who  were  exceedingly 
poor.  To-day  one-eighth  of  the  people  own  more  than  seven- 
eighths  of  the  wealth,  and  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  people 
own  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  wealth.  Capital  has  become 
centralized.  It  is  estimated  that  one  man  could  buy  out  all  the 
farmers  of  Alberta  and  have  enough  left  over  to  purchase  a  home 
and  live  in  North  Toronto. 

The  Problems  Arising  frotn  Changes. 

Now,  all  these  changes  have  brought  with  them  their  problems. 
Because  manufacture  has  been  centralized  and  labor  has  been 
highly  specialized  there  has  developed  narrowness  and  lack  of  sym- 
pathy. A  man  formerly  engaged  in  many  industries  right  on  his 
own  farm,  but  to-day  most  men  are  acquainted  with  but  a  fraction 
of  a  fraction  of  a  trade  or  business.  Some  of  you,  when  young, 
watched  a  workman  as  he  made  your  shoes.  Now  it  takes  twenty 
or  thirty  men  to  make  a  pair,  and  the  first  worker's  knowledge  of 
the  last  worker's  part  in  the  process  is  probably  less  than  your 
own.  Specialization  narrows  and  dwarfs  sympathy.  This,  I 
take  it,  is  a  matter  of  very  serious  import. 

Then,  because  people  have  flocked  into  cities,  we  have  the  prob- 
lems of  congestion  and  disease,  vice  and  crime.  These  are  not 
merely  local  problems.     They  have  great  national  significance. 

And,  chiefly,  because  capital  is  centralized  and  poverty  more 
diffused,  because  capital  is  aggressive  and  poverty  rebellious,  there 
are  countlev«s  problems  facing  us,  the  like  of  which  our  fathers 
never  encountered.  First  of  all,  there  is  ill-will  between  the  man 
who  has  and  the  man  who  wants  to  have,  and  this  ill-will  is  the 
mother  of  strikes  and  lock-outs  and  many  other  sad  features  of 
our  social  and  industrial  life.  Yes  capital  is  aggressive.  It  now 
owns  our  industries,  and  it  oasts  envious  eyes  upon  our  soil.  The 
wealthy  are  buying  large  tracts  of  land,  and  the  time  may  soon 
come  when  we  shall  have  in  Canada  a  feudalism  more  objectionable 
than  that  introduced  by  the  Conqueror.  For  in  Norman  times 
the  land  was  controlled  by  a  few,  but  these  were  the  elect  of  the 
nartdon.  To-day  the  great  landowners  do  not  always  belong  to  that 
class.  Capital,  to-day,  in  Canada,  owns  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion, and  it  is  striving  as  never  before  to  become  possessed  of  our 
great  national  resources.     It  controls  our  streams,  and  if  it  were 
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possible  would  place  an  embargo  on  the  air  we  breathe.  Some- 
times it  dictates  to  legislatures,  and  some  are  wicked  enough  to 
say  that  at  times  it  influences  the  courts.  In  the  West  it  sometimes 
subsidizes  and  controls  the  press.  Some  are  wicked  enough  to 
affimi  that  it  has  silenced  many  a  pulpit. 

Theoi  there  are  other  dangers  facing  us.  Family  life  is  broken 
up  because  the  boys  and  girls  no  longer  find  their  occupation  in  the 
homes.  Filial  affection  ceases  when  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
communion  between  parents  and  their  children.  ]^or  is  this  all. 
Because  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  young  women,  are  com- 
peting in  common  occupations,  it  sometimes  occurs  that  the  sexes 
have  not  the  same  respect  for  each  other  that  was  entertained  for- 
merly. And  because  povei'ty  is  common,  and  because  men  are 
afraid  of  poverty,  they  are  refusing  to  get  married.  They  refuse 
to  accept  a  responsibility  that  may  bring  misery  to  wife  and  chil- 
dren. The  girls,  too,  some  of  them,  are  getting  too  wise  to  marry, 
for  they  will  not  place  themselves  in  a  position  which  means  inade- 
quate support.  That  is  indeed  serious.  Above  all,  because  wealth 
tends  more  and  more  to  become  confined  to  the  few,  and  because 
the  gTcat  mass  of  our  citizens  do  not  enjoy  ownership  as  they 
should,  there  is  lacking  that  feeling  of  patriotism  which  is  the 
foundation  of  national  prosperity  and  happiness.  For  in  the  last 
analysis  a  man  loves  the  thing  he  owns  or  is  interested  in.  It  will 
be  a  sad  day  for  Canada  when  the  people  cease  to  feel  the  country 
is  their  own  possession. 

The  Solution  of  the  Problems. 

Kow,  I  have  not  tried  to  paint  a  gloomy  picture,  for  I  am  no 
pessimist.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  sure  that  we  are  going  to  win 
out.  The  schoolmistress  is  abroad  in  the  land.  The  school  is  the 
first  great  force  that  must  work  toAvards  a  solution  of  our  problems. 
Side  by  side  with  it  are  working  the  forces  of  law  and  religion. 

Law  can  do  much.  It  can  help  to  eradicate  vice ;  it  can  assist 
in  overcoming  disease.  It  can  prevent  the  depredations  of  capital ; 
it  can  protect  womanhood  and  childhood  and  old  age.  It  can  set 
limits  to  the  power  of  unbridled  individualism  and  can  restrain 
the  action  of  social  organizations  which  breed  disorder.  But  law 
is  at  best  coercive,  and  no  people  ever  attained  true  greatness 
through  coercion  alone.     What  is  required  in  society  is  a  per- 
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suasive  influence — an  influence  working  from  the  inside.  This 
influence  is  supplied  by  the  church  and  the  home,  and  in  these 
days  abo^^e.  all  by  the  school. 

The  School  Solving  the  Problems. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  how  our  laws  have  lately  been 
altered  with  truly  beneficent  intention ;  it  gives  equal  satisfaction 
to  note  how  religion  is  changing  her  methods  to  suit  changed  con- 
ditions. So,  too,  must  education  be  prepared  to  change  in  all 
ways  that  are  necessary.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  use  the 
agencies  of  a  century  ago  to  meet  conditions  as  we  find  them  to-day. 
The  culture  of  last  generation  will  not  pass  as  culture  to-day.  He 
who  does  not  recognize  to-day's  problems  and  who  does  not  become 
acquainted  with  the  best  methods  of  approaching  and  solving  them^ 
is  devoid  of  true  culture — ^no  matter  what  knowledge  he  may  have, 
no  matter  what  scholarly  refinement. 

As  was  said  last  night,  the  matter  of  keeping  school  is  a  matter 
of  nation-building.  ISTational  welfare  depends  upon  two  condi- 
tions. Each  individual  must  be  as  efficient  as  possible,  and  all 
must  work  together  in  a  friendly  way.  Herein,  then,  lies  the  line 
of  the  school's  action.  Individual  and  social  efficiency  must  be 
the  goal  of  effort.  To-night  I  shall  pass  over  the  first  point  rather 
hurriedly  in  order  to  throw  the  emphasis  where  it  must  be  placed 
in  a  time  of  storm  and  stress  such  as  we  are  passing  through  to-day. 

The  School  and  Vocational  Efficiency. 

First  of  all,  then,  a  word  with  regard  to  vocational  efficiency^ 
and  I  make  no  apology  for  referring  to  such  a  subject.  We  can 
never  endure  that,  in  a  great  country  like  this  we  shall  build  up 
trades  and  industries  and  that  the  overseers  shall  all  be  imported: 
from  Europe  or  from  across  the  border.  Our  children  cannot 
afford  to  become  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  those 
from  other  lands.  Vocational  efficiency  is  one  thing  we  must 
aim  at  most  surely,  and  the  school  can  greatly  assist  in  securing  it. 

When  I  say  ''  University,"  I  always  think  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  but  when  I  use  the  word  to-night  I  wish  you  to  think  of 
the  State  University  at  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Near  the  centre 
of  the  campus  is  a  building  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  Science.  Lit- 
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erature  and  Arts.  Around  it  are  clustered  I  know  not  how  many 
ftcyhools  in  which  students  are  directly  and  indirectly  fitted  for  their 
vocations.  There  are  also  correspondence  courses  established  for 
the  benefit  of  such  in  the  State  as  cannot  attend  the  university. 
The  teachers  go  out  from  time  to  time,  now  organizing  classes  in 
shops  and  factories,  now  enlightening  conventions,  now  directing 
the  reading  of  clubs  and  individuals.  Above  all,  the  experts  in 
every  department  are  at  the  service  of  the  State — directing,  en- 
lightening, persuading.  The  university  studies  the  industries,  and 
assists  them  in  countless  ways.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  one  of  the 
least  of  the  troubles  of  that  great  institution  is  to  get  the  money 
which  IS  necessary  to  its  support? 

Now,  this  tendency  to  reconstruct  educational  institutions  and 
to  make  them  highly  practical  as  well  as  cultural,  is  not  confined 
to  universities  alone.     In  secondary  education  the  cry  is  for  the 
Technical  High  School.     You  will  pardon  me  if  at  this  poiut  I 
refer  to  the  Technical  High  Schools  in  Winni]3eg.     Not  being  con- 
nected with  the  work  in  that  city  I  can  speak  freely  without  being 
cojisidered  boastful.     Within  the  last  year  there  have  been  erected 
two  new  buildings,  which,  when  equipped,  will  cost  over  $400,000 
«ach.     In   these  buildings  will  be  taught  not  only  the  ordinary 
school  studies,  but  preparation  will  be  made  for  all  the  great  voca- 
tions of  the  community.     It  is  expected  that  the  number  attending 
the  High  Scihools  will  greatly  increase  as  soon  as  classes  are  opened. 
It  is  hoped,  also,  that  the  evening  classes  will  grow  even  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  past,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  technical  train- 
ing given  will  be  a  fine  substitute  for  that  furnished  under  the  old 
apprenticeship   system.     Young  people  will    become    acquainted 
with  the  possibilities  and  attractions  of  several  industries  and  will 
choose  their  vocation.     As  it  is  now,  a  great  percentage  stumble 
into  their  calling.     In  addition  to  all  this,  because  those  entering 
the  industries  are  taught  side  by  side,  there  is  going  to  develop  a 
mutual  synij)athy  which  is  necessary  to  the  unity  of  society.     Now, 
all  of  this  signifies  that  people  are  determined  to  give  their  sons 
and  daughters  a  practical  education.     The  thought  of  vocational 
efficiency  has  its  place  in  shaping  courses  and  framing  programmes. 
The  Te<;hnical  High  School  has  come  to  stay,  and  I  predict  for  it 
a  great  future. 

This  idea  of  suiting  the  education  to  the  industrial  needs  of  the 
community  is  cree])ing  down   even   into  the  elementary  schm^ls. 
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The  demand  is  for  something  that  is  closely  related  to  life.  And 
so  there  have  been  added  educational  hand-work  and  school  garden- 
ing and  nature  study.  Yet  it  is  necessary  to  utter  a  protest  and 
a  warning.  There  are  some  things  that  can  be  taught  to  adults 
and  adolescents,  but  which  it  is  dangerous  to  attempt  to  teach  to 
children.  It  is  dangerous  to  develop  skill  in  a  trade  too  early. 
It  may  condemn  the  learner  to  a  low-grade  activity  for  life.  More 
than  that,  the  best  tradesman  bases  his  practice  on  intelli- 
gence, the  best  children  must  be  limited  by  their  power  to 
imitate  others.  In  any  case  childhood  has  its  rights.  "  Child- 
hood must  ripen  in  children."  It  must  not  be  exploited  in  the 
name  of  the  home,  the  church  or  the  army.  For  instance,  it  is 
cruel  and  un-Christian  to  inculcate  in  little  children  the  spirit  of 
war. 

Direct  Aid  Not  Most  Important. 

Having  gone  so  far  in  justifying  a  practical  education,  I  cannot 
be  thought  altogether  unorthodox  if  I  now,  in  a  few  words,  present 
the  other  side.  The  best  way  of  promoting  efficiency  is  not  always 
the  direct  method  of  giving  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  pertain 
to  a  definite  calling,  but  the  indirect  method  of  developing  those 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  are  the  one  condition  of  effec- 
tive service.  In  any  case  there  is  more  in  life  than  making  a  suc- 
cess of  one's  vocation.  The  best  motto  for  every  teacher  of  chil- 
dren is  that  enunciated  by  the  Master :  "  I  have  come  that  they 
might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly." 
Though  we  must  not  neglect  to  prepare  pupils  to  follow  their  varied 
callings,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  more  inclusive  purpose,  which 
is  to  foster  life. 

"  Cleon  hath  a  million  acres, 

Ne'er  a  one  have  I ; 
Cleon  dwelleth  in  a  palace, 

In  a  cottage  I ; 
Cleon  hath  a  dozen  fortunes, 

Not  a  penny  I ; 
Yet  the  poorer  of  the  twain  is 

Cleon,  and  not  I. 
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"  Cleoii,  true,  possesseth  acres, 

But  the  landscape  I ; 
Half  the  charms  to  me  it  yieldeth 

Money  cannot  buy. 
Cleon  harbors  sloth  and  dullness, 

Freshening  vigor  I ; 
He  in  velvet,  I  in  fustian ; 

Richer  man  am  I. 

"  Cleon  is  a  slave  to  gi-andeur. 

Free  as  thought  am  I ; 
Cleon  fees  a  score  of  doctors, 

'Need  of  none  have  I. 
Wealth-surrounded,  care-environed, 

Cleon  fears  to  die. 
Death  may  come,  he'll  find  me  ready ; 

Happier  man  am  I. 

"  Cleon  sees,  no  charm  in  Nature, 

In  a  daisy  I ; 
Cleon  hears  no  anthems  ringing 

In  the  sea  and  sky ; 
Nature  sings  to  me  forever, 

Earnest  listener  I ; 
State  for  state,  with  all  attendants. 

Who  would  change  ?    Not  I !" 

The  Indirect  Aid  to  Efficiency. 

So,  because  there  is  something  greater  in  life  than  earning  capa- 
city, and  because  even  from  this  common  point  of  view  the  best 
preparation  is  not  always  that  which  at  first  seems  the  best,  I  wish 
to  refer  to  two  fonns  of  indirect  preparation  that  to  the  educator 
are  of  very  great  significance.  In  the  first  place  emphasis  must 
be  placed  upon  the  teaching  of  reading  and  composition.  One  is 
tlie  insitrument  of  thought-getting;  the  other  is  the  instrument  of 
tliought-expression.  Interpreting  these  studies  in  that  way,  they 
must  always  rank  as  first  in  importance  in  every  school.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations 
of  character.     Without  character,  life  in  the  individual  and  in  the 
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nation  must  be  insecure  and  unstable.     Intellectual  power,  emo- 
tional responsiveness,  energy  of  will, — these  should  be  found  in 
every  life.     The  way  in  which  they  are  developed  is  through  expe- 
rience in  acquisition  and  expression.     It  is  the  duty  of  teachers 
to  see  to  it  that  every  day  their  pupils  have  wholesome  life-giving 
experiences.     I  have  been  in  a  school — and  I  shall  not  say  that  it 
was  not  my  own  school — where  children  have  been  for  a  whole  day, 
and  I  doubt  very  much  if  they  have  had  one  helpful  soul-inspiring 
experience.     You  have  been  in  schools  of  that  kind,  too,  and  you 
have  been  in  ot-her  schools  where  the  teaching  has  been  none  too 
good,   but  where  you  knew  pupils  were   receiving  visions  of   a 
greater,  nobler  life,  were  losing  their  superstitions  and  their  fears, 
were  learning  to  express  themselves  in  word  and  deed.     In  the 
really  efficient  school  the  pupils  make  daily  excursions  into  the 
fields  of  truth  and  beauty  and  duty.     I  am  not  sure  but  Samuel 
Thurber  was  right  when  he  said,  "  There  is  a  constant  danger  of 
over-intellectualization,  with  a  consequent  sterilization  of  the  feel- 
ings and  the  will.''     I  am  glad  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
a  child's  soul  is  not  what  it  should  be  unless  it  has  a  realization  of 
the  great  beauty  that  God  has  placed  in  the  world.     I  am  glad 
to  l>e  able  to  say,  also,  that  whatever  may  be  true  of  schools  in 
other  lands,  the  schools  of  Canada  have  ever  placed  behaviour 
before  intellectual  attainment  or  any  other  thing.     And  I  make 
this  statement  in  spite  of  all  contradictions,  that  the  public  school  is 
stronger  on  the  moral  side  than  on  any  other,  and  is  doing  more 
efficient  work  in  moral  education  than  any  other  institution  in 
the  land.     I  am  persuaded  that  if  we  consider  the  efficiency  of  the 
home,  the  church  or  the  state,  not  one  of  them  is  doing  its  duty 
as  faithfully  and  well  as  the  Public  School.     More  especially  is 
this  true  in  the  teaching  of  morals.     Though  the  others  may  em- 
phasize division  and  discord  and  strife — you  find  it  among  denom- 
inations and  you  find  it  in  politics  and  even  in  homes — when  was 
there  a  Public  School  yet  that  did  not  sitand  for  unity  ?     Nor  does 
the  school  worship  the  money-god.     The  home  may  do  that,  and 
so  may  the  church^ — ^but  the  school  never. 

The  school  in  Canada  has  always  been  straight  and  will  remain 
straight,  let  those  who  will  call  it  Godless.  There  is  more  of  God 
there  than  in  many  institutions  that  are  raising  a  hue  and  cry 
in  the  name  of  religion.  To  our  ideal  we  must  keep  true.  The 
school  must  stand  first  of  all  for  morality.     It  must  keep  alive 
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the  good  old  virtues  of  honesty,  reverence,  courage  and  independ- 
ence. These  are  the  foundation  of  national  honour,  national  integ- 
rity and  industrial  success. 

And  because  we  believe  in  the  full,  free  life  which  is  ready  and 
able  to  lose  itself  in  service  we  shall  expect  from  those  who  come 
out  of  the  schoolrooms  such  qualities  as  tolerance,  sympathy,  gen- 
erosity, open-mindedness ;  we  shall  expect  knowledge,  power,  right 
habit,  pure  feeling,  sweetness  of  disposition  and  well-formed  char- 
acter. So  to  sum  up  the  discussion,  I  believe  that  individual  effi- 
ciency is  not  to  be  secured  merely  by  direct  attempts  to  prepare 
for  life's  callings,  but  by  the  more  effective  means  of  building  up 
character,  without  which  all  skill  and  dexterity  may  be  misdirected. 
(Applause.) 

The  School  as  Fitting  for  Service. 

I  turn  now  to  a  more  important  topic.   If  a  state  is  to  be  perman- 
ently prosperous  and  happy,  if  the  man  who  owns  and  the  man 
who  toils  are  to  be  equally  contented,  it  is  not  enough  that  eaeli 
individual  be  capable.     All  individuals  must  work  together  in  a 
friendly  manner.     You  have  heard  it  said  that  education  shouM 
fit  for  the  battle  of  life.     This  is  a  wrong  conception,  and  I  shall 
tell  you  why  it  is  wrong.     It  sets  a  premium  on  ill-will  and  strife. 
Suppose  you  who  are  here  were  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  Toronto. 
Suppose  you  set  out  with  this  idea  of  fitting  the  children  to  fight 
the  battle  of  life,  and  suppose  you  were  successful  in  your  word 
beyond  all  precedent.     Will  you  picture  the  social  conditions  in 
this  city  in  twenty-five  years!     It  seems  to  me  the  whole  oom- 
munity  would  be  engaged  in  a  perpetual  battle.     But  suppose  we 
change  the  conception  and  lay  down  as  our  doctrine  that  education 
should  fit  for  the  service  of  life.     Will  aoiy  of  you  be  afraid  of 
the  future  if  that  idea  is  dominant  in  the  home,  the  school  and  in 
society?     Aoiy  teacher  who  goes  into  her  work  with  any  other 
thought  than   that   the   school   should   fit  for  happy   and   useful 
service  is  not  doing  her  duty  to  the  community  or  the  nation.    The 
problem  of  life  to-day  is  not  primarily  industrial,  but  social.     The 
solution  consists  not  in  making  more  efficient  workmen,  but  in 
establishing  better  relations  among  the  members  of  society. 

When  I  went  to  school,  if  I  looked  at  my  neighbor  I  stood  in 
dread  of  judgment.     To-day  in  the  little  school  which  serves  as 
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our  practice  school,  if  the  children  are  not  working  together  for  a 
good  part  of  the  time,  we  consider  that  something  is  seriously 
wrong.  When  an  exercise  has  to  he  performed  we  usually  divide 
the  labor  among  a  number  of  pupils  so  that  a  friendly  feeling  may 
prevail.  If  a  friendly  feeling  is  absent  the  tone  of  the  school  is 
wrong.  The  motto  for  the  school  must  be  the  same  as  that  which 
should  obtain  in  any  well-regulated  community — "  Each  for  all 
and  all  for  each.''  The  very  fact  that  we  have  public  schools  at 
all  is  meant  to  illustrate  this  idea  of  friendly  co-operation.  Not 
long  ago  I  'took  a  picture  in  one  of  our  schools — a  picture  of  twenty- 
two  se'lected  chijdren.  They  represented  nineteen  nationalities. 
That  was,  of  course,  exceptional.  But  think  what  it  means  when 
all  these  children,  differing  in  creed  and  race  and  language  and 
even  in  color,  meet  together  in  work  and  play,  and  learn  to  suit 
their  differences  as  they  combine  to  become  citizens  in  common  of 
our  great  young  nation.  "  The  Public  School  is  the  greatest  agency 
ever  devised  by  man  for  unifying  the  diverse  elements  of  our 
population."  In  our  schools  there  must  be  no  Scotch,  no  English, 
no  Irish  or  French,  no  German  or  Scandinavian  nor  Pole.  There 
must  be  only  Canadians,  and  they  must  feel  their  brotherhood. 

Then  we  must  in  the  schools  emphasize  the  studies  and  methods 
that  will  make  for  co-operation.  I  was  in  a  school  recently  and 
said  to  the  children,  "What  are  you  doing?"'  They  said,  "We 
are  studying  Japan."  At  their  invitation  I  remained  to  hear  the 
lesson.  One  boy  stood  on  his  feet  and  described  the  situation  of 
the  country,  another  described  the  surrounding  waters,  a  third  told 
of  the  manufactures,  and  another  of  the  national  resources — and 
so  they  kept  on  till  the  story  was  complete.  Each  felt  the  joy  of 
receiving  from  others  and  of  deing  something  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  This  idea  of  co-operative  work  can  be  introduced  into  very 
many  of  our  school  exercises. 

Co-operation,  in  another  sense,  can  be  realized  through  con- 
solidation of  schools.  We  have  been  attempting  something  on 
that  line  in  Manitoiba,  and  the  results  so  far  have  been  very  grati- 
fying. May  of  our  rural  schools  are  very  small.  Some  have 
less  than  six  scholars.  Not  a  great  many  have  over  twenty.  You 
know  what  that  means  in  inertia  and  lack  of  ambition.  And  so  in 
some  districts  the  schools  have  been  consolidated.  The  average 
attendance  has  increased  from  40  to  90  per  cent.,  and  higher.    The 
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children  are  moving  in  a  greater  circle,  thej  are  open  to  a  wider 
range  of  experiences. 

The  School  mid  Society. 

There  is  still  another  thing  in  education  to  which  I  would  refer. 
A  short  time  ago  I  visited  a  school-room  and  was  invited  to  go 
out  with  the  children  to  visit  a  farm  on  the  following  Saturday. 
The  farm  was  seven  miles  from  the  city.  The  teacher  explained 
her  purpose  by  saying,  "  These  children  have  never  been  on  a  farm, 
and  I  wish  to  extend  their  experience  and  get  them  to  sympathize 
with  a  great  industry."  On  Saturday  we  went  out  to  the  farm  by 
train.  To  many  of  the  children  much  of  the  experience  was  entirely 
new.  They  climbed  trees,  chased  the  hogs,  "  slid  down  the  cellar 
door."  They  saw  ploughing  and  threshing  and  watched  the  erection 
of  a  new  barn.  After  they  had  run  wild  for  most  of  the  day  they 
returned  to  the  city.  All  the  following  week  they  talked  about 
the  farmer  and  his  service  in  the  community.  They  found  out  that 
he  gave  them  food  and  clothing,  and  that  some  of  the  necessities 
of  shelter  were  provided  by  him.  He  was  their  best  friend.  Then 
they  busied  themselves  in  handwork.  They  ground  the  wheat 
into  flour.  They  baked  the  flour  into  biscuits.  They  made  butter 
from  cream.  One  child  brougiht  the  cream,  another  brought  a  toy 
churn.  One  boy  brought  a  bottle.  Another  brought  a  little  salt. 
Then  when  the  butter  was  made  they  spread  it  on  biscuits  and 
had  a  little  lunch.  And  all  the  time  they  talked  of  the  farmer  and 
his  place  in  the  community.  Nor  did  it  end  there.  For  they 
visited  the  flour-mill  and  the  elevator;  and  then  they  felt  they 
must  know  something  of  other  industries.  They  visited  the  black- 
smith shop,  the  saw-mill,  the  shoemaking  establishment,  and  I 
know  not  what  else.  A  policeman  came  to  visit  the  room.  He 
was  previously  to  some  of  the  children  an  enemy,  a  being  to  be 
afraid  of.  Now  he  is  a  friend.  By  visitations,  by  talks,  by  lantern 
demonstrations,  an  attempt  was  made  to  develop  in  the  pupils  the 
feeling  that  each  one's  happiness  and  comfort  depend  upon  the 
joint  service  of  all.  Surely  all  this  tends  to  make  life  lovely  and 
full  of  sweetness.  Surely  the  spirit  of  good-will  is  better  than  the 
spirit  of  selfish  acquisition. 
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The  Teacher  the  Life  of  the  School. 

Ill  the  last  place  of  all  let  me  make  one  further  observation.  We 
are  living  in  an  age  of  change,  and  in  helping  the  individual  and 
society  we  must  suit  our  programmes  and  methods  to  the  changes 
that  we  so  constantly  witness.  But  there  is  always  one  unchang- 
ing factor,  and  that  is  the  greatest  factor  of  all — the  living  teacher. 
And  so,  a  brief  word  to  you. 

To  be  successful  you  must  have  a  passion  for  truth  and  duty  and 
righteousness.  You  must  yearn  to  have  your  children  know  more, 
feel  more  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  and  yield  more  loving  and 
generous  ser\dce.  Above  all  you  must  have  a  passion  for  child- 
hood.    How  can  you  lead  if  you  do  not  love  ? 

The  Call  of  the  Teacher. 

Yes,  and  you  must  hear  the  four-fold  call  to  service.  You  must 
hear  the  call  from  God — the  call  to  labor  in  His  name,  that 
His  rig-hteousness  may  be  known  on  Earth  as  in  Heaven.  "  Feed 
my  Lambs !  Lead  them  into  green  pastures  and  beside  the  still 
waters.  Emphasize  the  qualities  that  are  eternal,  for  whether 
there  be  prophesies  they  shall  fail,  and  whether  there  be  tongues 
they  shall  cease,  and  whether  there  be  knowledge  it  shall  pass 
away,  but  now  abideth  faith  and  hope  and  love,  these  three." 

You  must  hear  your  country's  call.  "Take  the  children  of  the 
rich  and  poor,  of  the  native-born  and  the  foreign-born,  and  make 
them  forget  their  differences  aud  feel  their  unity.  There  must  be 
with  you  no  recognition  of  sect  or  class  or  condition.  They  are  all 
your  country's  children,  and  they  must  be  one  in  mind  and  heart 
and  devotion." 

You  must  hear  the  parents  when  they  urge  you  in  their  name  to 
discharge  a  kindness  to  their  loved  ones.  "  Make  them  more  self- 
reliant  and  contented  than  ever  we  have  been.  Give  them  more 
of  self-knowledge,  self-reverence,  self-control.  Teach  them  to  know 
the  joy  and  dignity  of  true  labor,  and  so  fill  their  hearts  with 
the  love  of  service  that  there  sihall  be  in  their  lives  little  of  drudgery 
and  little  of  discontent.  Above  all,  develop  those  qualities  of  heart 
and  mind  that  are  essential  in  every  calling,  and  those  graces  of 
soul  that,  made  universal,  render  social  life  both  sweet  and  pleas- 
ant." 
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Lastly,  you  must  hear  the  call  of  the  little  child.  "I  am 
ignorant;  cause  one  to  know,  I  go  astray  too  easily.  Teach  me 
how  to  keep  the  j^atih.  I  have  wrong  habits.  Correct  them  or  dis- 
place them  by  others.  I  have  low  tastes.  Improve  them.  Make 
me  sweet,  and  wholesome,  in  thought  and  speech.  Keep  me  beauti- 
ful within." 

And  I  know  that  you  will  accept  the  four-fold  call  to  service. 
Seeing  that  it  is  your  duty  to  foster  life,  you  will  first  see  to  it 
that  yourselves  possess  it.  "  Then,"  to  quote  from  tlhe  author  of  the 
Day-dreams : 

"'  Then,  in  the  coming  days,  when  you  are  fast  asleep  under 
the  green  grass,  they  will  not  speak  lightly  of  you  over  their  fruit 
and  wine,  mimicing  your  accent,  and  retailing  dull,  insipid  boy 
pleasantries.  Enlightened  by  the  experience  of  fatherhood,  they 
will  see  with  a  clear  remembrance  your  firmness  in  dealing  with 
•their  intellectual  weakness.  And,  calling  to  mind  the  old  school- 
room, they  will  think :  '  Ah !  it  was  good  for  us  to  be  there. 
For,  unknown  to  us,  were  made  therein  three  tabernacles:  one 
for  us  and  one  for  our  schoolmaster,  and  one  for  Him  that  is  the 
Friend  of  all  children,  and  the  Master  of  all  schoolmasters.' 

"  Ah !  believe  me,  brother  mine,  where  two  or  three  children 
are  met  together,  unless  He,  who  is  the  Spirit  of  gentleness,  be  in 
the  midst  of  them,  then  our  Latin  is  but  sounding  brass,  and  our 
Greek  a  tinkling  cymbal."     (Applause.) 

The  President  :  I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  that  splendid 
address  that  has  been  given  to  you;  removing,  it  seems  to  me, 
a  lot  of  difficulties  and  bringing  home  to  us  all  the  matter  of  treat- 
ing nature  and  our  surroundings  in  the  education  of  our  dhildren — 
leading  them  on  to  that  simple  life. 
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Rev.   Principal  Gandiee. 

The  action  of  rational  beings  differs  from  all  other  moveraenty 
in  that  it  is  determined  hj  motive.  That  is,  the  persK)n  has  some 
end  in  view,  and  the  action  is  performed  as  a  means  to  the  attain- 
ment of  that  end.  So  far  as  there  is  purpose  in  action,  that  pur- 
pose always  is  to  make  real  something  which  now  exists  only  in 
idea.  As  soon  as  people  begin  to  reflect  upon  their  condfuct,  and 
consider  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  actions  in  general,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  Is  there  some  one  end  to  which  all  other  ends  are  sub- 
ordinate ?  Is  there  some  highest  good  toward  which  all  action 
ought  to  be  directed  ?  That  there  is  such  an  end,  such  an  highest 
good,  all  Philosophers  have  asserted,  else  we  would  have  one  end 
subordinated  to  anofher  in  an  endless  circle,  life  would  be  with- 
out a  goal,  right  and  wrong  without  meaning. 

Aristotle  says  that  in  his  day,  not  only  were  all  agreed  that 
there  was  an  end  or  highest  good,  but  all  were  agreed  as  to  its 
name,  evdai/.tovia^  a  word  denoting  good  fortune,  well-being,  hap- 
piness. But  people  then,  as  now,  had  very  different  views  as  to 
what  consisted  this  state  of  blessedness.  The  man  of  the  world 
said  pleasure — meaning  thereby  sensual  delight.  The  ambitious 
man  said  fame  or  honour.  The  philosopher  said  pure  speeulation, 
and  so  on.  To  Aristotle  it  seemed  evident  that  the  chief  good  for 
man  must  lie  in  that  which  is  characteristic  of  man  as  man.  It 
cannot  be  anything  material,  for  that  is  common  to  man  and  the 
whole  creation.  It  cannot  ibe  in  any  mere  physical  sensation^  for 
sensation  is  common  to  man  and  all  animal  existence.  What  is 
that  by  which  man  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 
Is  it  not  the  life  of  reason  ?  We  must  therefore  seek  man's  chief 
end  in  the  nature  of  the  rational  soul.  Man  is  man  because  he; i.s 
endowed  with   rational   powers,   spiritual   capacities.     But  thes6 
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powers  are  given  to  man  that  thej  may  be  developed.  Man  has  not 
attained  the  end  of  his  existence  so  long  as  that  which  is  highest 
in  him  remains  a  mere  potentiality.  Blessedness  consists  not  in 
the  possession  of  certain  faculties,  but  in  the  developed  exercise 
of  these  capacities.  The  highest  satisfaction  man  can  attain  is  to 
he  found  in  the  exercise  of  those  faculties,  and  actualization  of 
those  possibilities  which  are  his  as  a  spiritual  being.  Hence  Aris- 
totle described  blessedness  as  "  The  activity  of  the  soul  according 
to  its  highest  excellence  in  a  perfect  life." 

This  definition  shows  rare  insight.  Blessedness  consists  not 
in  what  a  man  has,  but  in  what  he  is ;  not  in  anything  material  or 
external,  but  in  the  activity  and  consequent  development  of  the 
soul  itself.  But  the  human  soul  or  self  is  complex.  There  are 
various  elements  in  human  nature,  some  lower,  some  higher.  The 
activity  of  the  soul  may  be  along  different  lines,  and  the  resultant 
character  will  be  good  or  evil  according  to  the  part  of  man's  nature 
that  dominates  his  general  life-movement.  One  who  is  dominated 
by  appetite  and  passion,  whose  activities  are  directed  to  sensual 
gratification,  is  realizing  the  beast  in  him,  not  the  man.  Only 
when  that  which  is  characteristic  of  man  as  man,  that  which  dif- 
ferentiates him  and  makes  him  man,  viz.,  the  life  of  reason — the 
capacity  for  knowledge,  truth  and  God — only  when  that  capacity 
is  being  realized  does  man  attain  the  end  and  purpose  of  his  being 
and  enter  into  blessedness.  There  must  be  an  activity  of  the  soul 
according  to  its  highest  excellence. 

A  similar  conception  of  blessedness  as  inner  rather  than  outer, 
as  consisting  in  what  one  is  rather  than  what  one  has,  as  involving 
a  right  suibordination  of  the  lower  elements  in  man's  nature  to 
the  higher,  is  found  in  Plato. 

He  claims  that  even  if  the  unjust  man  were  able  always  to  make 
his  acts  of  injustice  tell  to  his  mvn  advantage,  even  were  he  sure 
never  to  suffer  from  the  injustice  of  others,  even  were  he  so  clever 
as  never  to  be  found  out  but  always  to  'be  respected  by  his  fellows 
as  a  good  and  uj)right  man,  yet  would  he  still  be  an  unhappy, 
unblest  man.  Injustice,  or,  as  we  would  say,  sin,  is  something 
more  than  the  violation  of  the  conventional  rules  of  society.  It 
has  an  inner  as  well  as  an  outward  aspect.  It  is  a  domination 
of  that  in  the  man  which  ought  to  rule  by  that  in  the  man  which 
ought  to  ol)ey.  It  is  a  disturbing  of  the  harmony  existing  'between 
the  different  elements  of  the  soul.     It  is  an  unnatural  discord  and 
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disease  of  the  mind,  so  that  the  unjust  man,  the  sinner,  cannot 
but  he  unblest — a  soul  to  be  commiserated  rather  than  envied,  no 
matter  how  fortunately  situated. 

In  this  teaching  Aristotle  and  Plato  are  at  one  with  Holy 
Scripture.  Even  more  earnestly  than  Plato  or  Aristotle  does  the 
New  Testament  insist  that  the  good  is  not  something  outside  our- 
selves, but  has  to  do  with  character.  The  aim  of  life  is  none 
other  than  this — that  divine  intelligence  and  divine  love  should 
find  ever  more  perfect  embodiment  in  human  form.  According 
to  the  Scripture  account,  man  was  the  goal  toward  which  the 
creative  activity  of  God  was  ever  working  upward  through  the 
lower  forms  of  existence.  Man  was  differentiated  from  the  rest  of 
the  creation  by  being  made  in  the  image  of  God  with  capacity  for 
the  divine  likeness. 

The  Spirit  of  God  which  had  gone  forth  in  creation  rested  not 
until  it  could  return  to  G^d  again  in  the  consciousness  and  love 
of  man.  Capacity  for  God — the  possibility  of  realizing  something 
of  the  Divine  intelligence  and  the  Divine  love  in  his  own  person, 
is  man's  crowning  excellence  and  constitutes  him  the  goal  and 
glory  of  creation. 

■  Man's  chief  end,  therefore,  must  he  to  have  this  highest  possi- 
bility of  his  nature  become  an  actuality.  His  true  blessedness 
must  ever  consist  in  such  activities  as  will  manifest  and  develop 
the  likeness  of  God  in  the  soul,  for  this  is  its  highest  excellence. 
Jesus  teaches  the  same  truth  when  he  says,  "  Seek  ye  first  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  things  that  pertain 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  nature  will  be  added  unto  you." 

The  Kingdom  of  God  which  Christ  holds  up  before  men  as  the 
supreme  good,  is  no  external  kingdom  glittering  with  gold  and 
gi.rgeous  in  military  array.  It  is  within  men.  The  Kingdom  of  God 
consists  of  those  persons  in  whom  all  the  activities  of  the  soul  are 
inspired  and  directed  by  the  will  of  God,  as  consciously  appre- 
hended ;  and  this  doing  the  will  of  God  from  the  heart  is  the 
realization  of  the  soul  according  to  his  highest  excellence — this 
is  blessedness. 

The  estimation  of  virtue,  the  award  of  praise  and  blame  must 
always  have  reference,  not  to  anything  adventitious  to  man,  but 
to  man  himself  as  the  object  of  ultimate  value,  from  which  the 
value  of  any  virtue  is  derived. 

The  absolute  irreducibility  of  the  self-objectifying  consciousness 
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to  anj'thiiig  else,  the  impossibility  of  accounting  for  it  as  an  effect, 
the  fact  that  everything  else  exists  for  it,  compels  us  to  regard  it 
as  the  presence  in  us  of  the  mind  for  which  the  world  exists,  and 
therefore  the  one  thing  of  absolute  all-inclusive  value. 

But  because  man  is  conscious  of  himself  as  an  absolute  end,  and 
at  the  same  time  is  conscious  of  himself  as  becoming,  as  being 
in  constant  transition  from  possibility  to  realization,  and  from  this 
again  to  new  possibility,  he  forecasts  a  final  good  that  shall  consist 
in  a  complete  fulfilment  or  satisfaction  of  himself. 

Now,  in  what  condition  of  being,  in  precisely  what  character, 
is  this  self-realization  to  be  found  ?  A  complere  and  definite 
answer  cannot,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  given  to  this 
question.  The  moral  ideal  advances  wjth  the  progress  of  the  race. 
As  Professor  Seth  puts  it,  '"■  That  we  can  never  exhaustively  define 
the  good  which  morality  presupposes  is  inseparable  from  the  very 
nature  of  morality  as  an  effort,  not  an  attainment;  a  progTessive 
construction  of  that  which  should  be,  not  an  enjoyment  of  what 
is." 

Or  to  use  the  words  of  Green,  "  We  cannot  indeed  describe  any 
state  in  which  man,  having  become  all  that  he  is  capable  of  becom- 
ing— all  that,  according  to  the  divine  plan  of  the  world,  he  is 
destined  to  become — would  find  rest  for  his  soul.  We  cannot 
imagine  or  picture  such  final  good,  because  this  could  be  done  only 
in  forms  derived  from  what  has  already  been  actual  in  human 
experience."  To  men  with  their  sensible  and  material  limitations 
the  good  must  not  only  be  interpreted  in  the  language  and  forms 
of  the  present  day,  but  the  very  conception  of  the  good  is  restricted 
to  what  might  be  called,  "  The  perfection  of  pre5?ent-day  virtues 
in  present-day  conditions." 

The  circumstances  or  conditions  under  which  the  good  is  to  be 
realized  must  'be  taken  into  consideration,  for  they  largely  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  good  that  is  possible  and  the  persons  for. 
whom  it  is  possible.  While  good  is  j^ersonal  and  has  meaning 
only  in  relation  to  persons,  it  is  a  realization  of  the  individual 
soul  through  activity,  and  the  sphere  of  this  activity  is  largely 
determined  for  each  individual  iby  the  family  and  the  type  of 
organized  society  into  which  he  is  born.  Society  is  to  personality 
what  language  is  to  thought — the  only  sphere  in  which  it  comes  to 
consciousness  of  itself  and  finds  definite  expression.  Each  indi- 
vidual comes  to  consciousness  as  a  member  of  an  already  organized 
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society,  finds  himself  in  certain  relations  and  under  certain  limita- 
tions within  which  he  must  act.  They  are  the  given  element,  the 
conditions  which  he  has  not  created,  but  under  which  his  self- 
realization  must  take  place. 

It  is  right  here  we  strike  the  point  of  divergence  between  Greek 
and  Christian  conceptions  of  the  moral  ideal.  The  only  good 
known  to  the  Greek  was  the  good  that  was  possible  to  a  man  with- 
in the  Greek  state.  His  highest  conception  of  Blessedness  was  to 
be  the  perfect  citizen  of  a  perfect  Greek  state. 

Hence,  to  the  Greek  the  state  was  everything.  It  included  all 
that  is  signified  to  us  by  Church  and  State.and  social  circle.  Out- 
side of  it  there  was  no  life  save  that  of  the  Barbarian.  To  the 
mind  of  the  Greek  there  could  be  no  goodness,  no  virtue  apart 
from  the  conserving  and  strengthening  of  t'he  state. 

Plato  in  his  Ideal  Republic  seems  ruthlessly  to  sacrifice  the 
individual  to  the  interests  of  the  state.  He  does  this,  not  because 
of  any  denial  that  goodness  and  blessedness  are  personal,  but 
because  he  believes  that  only  in  such  a  state  as  he  has  pictured 
can  any  soul  rise  to  perfect  blessedness.  The  state  must  be  main- 
tained as  the  sine  qua  nan  of  the  very  possibility  of  blessedness, 
and  thus  duty  comes  to  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word  •"'  citizen- 
ship." 

The  cardinal  virtues  were  those  of  the  patriot  statesman — such 
manly  virtues  as  strength,  courage,  heroism,  determination  to  be 
avenged  of  a  foe,  and  such  civic  virtues  as  justice,  liberality,  devo- 
tion to  the  public  service.  The  Spartan  type  of  virtue  has  become 
proverbial.  It  was  entirely  of  the  heroic  and  fighting  order,  and 
found  no  place  for  the  gentler  virtues — small  place  even  for  the 
intellectual  qualities.  -The  state  claimed  the  entire  manhood  of 
its  males,  and  disallowed  in  them  all  domestic  and  tender  ties  as 
being  fatal  to  the  virtues  of  the  soldier  citizen. 

The  Athenian  state  afforded  larger  room  for  the  development 
of  the  industrial  and  humaner  virtues,  afforded  to  citizens  the 
means  of  intellectual  and  aesthetic  culture,  but  even  here  the  type 
was  hard  and  ^nrile  and  exclusive. 

Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  associating  the  attainment  of 
blessedness  with  the  existence  of  no  particular  state,  and  having 
the  vision  of  a  universal  kingdom  into  which  all  might  come  as 
sons  of  God,  belittled  or  even  condemned  those  qualities  by  which 
one  state  or  class  maintained  itself  in  a  condition  of  privilege  at 
s 
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the  expense  of  others ;  and  emphasized  such  virtues  as  meekness, 
gentleness,  humility,  mercy,  sympathetic  and  self-denying  love — 
those  virtues  which  tend  to  unite  man  with  man  in  one  family  of 
God  the  world  over. 

Says  Professor  Seth  in  his  "  Ethical  Principles,"  "  Christianity 
substitutes  for  the  narrowly  and  exclusively  masculine  ideal  of 
the  ancient  world,  an  ideal  which  made  the  specially  feminine 
virtues  typical  and  fundamental.  While  the  classical  moralists 
are  obviously  thinking  of  man  rather  than  of  woman,  in  their 
efforts  to  formulate  the  ideal  life,  and  the  classical  state  no  less 
obviously  exists  for  man  and  not  for  woman,  Christianity  taught 
a  new  reverence  for  woman,  because  it  found  a  higher  development 
of  that  s\mipathy  which  it  regarded  as  the  key  to  all  the  virtues,  in 
womanly  than  in  manly  virtue.  In  the  Master's  character  and 
life  the  Christians  saw  all  the  gentleness  and  sympathy  of  woman 
combined  with,  and  subduing  to  its  own  beautiful  rule,  all  the 
strength  and  wisdo^m  of  man." 

Lecky  in  his  history  of  European  morals  says  that  Christianity 
discovered  to  the  Western  mind  "  the  sanctity  of  weakness  and 
suffering,  the  supreme  majesty  of  gentleness  and  compassion. 
Christianity  for  the  first  time  gave  the  servile  virtues 
the  first  place  in  the  moral  type.  Humility,  dbedience,  gentleness, 
patience,  resignation,  are  all  cardinal  virtues  in  the  Christian 
character ;  they  were  all  neglected  or  underrated  by  the  pagans." 
The  superiority  of  ]);itiont  ciiduraiiee  to  angry  resentment,  of  for- 
giveness to  revenge,  of  gentleness  to  force,  of  service  to  selfishness, 
was  impressed  ineft'aeeablv  upon  the  moral  imagination  of  Chris- 
tendom by  the  life  of  its  ''  meek  and  lowly  "  Founder,  who  sought 
the  good  of  all  men,  and  made  service  rendered  to  the  least  of  his 
brethren  the  token  of  admission  to  his  kingdom.  The  hierarchy 
of  the  virtues  was  henceforth  reversed,  the  first  was  made  last 
and  the  last  first. 

A  second  contrast  lies  in  the  emphasis  which  the  best  of  the 
Greek  moralists  laid  upon  the  given  element — the  sphere  or  cir- 
cumstances within  which  the  individual  life  must  be  passed.  As 
we  have  already  noted,  it  was  for  them  axiomatic  truth,  that 
within  the  Greek  state  alone  could  man  attain  his  highest  good. 
Not  having  the  prevision  of  Christ,  even  so  great  a  moralist  as 
Aristotle  could  present  to  himself  no  ideal  that  was  not  informed 
by  the  then  condition  of  the  Athenian  state,  and  could  conceive  of 
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blessedness  in  its  highest  form  coming  to  no  one  who  was  not  a 
free-born  Athenian  citizen — ^whereas  Christ's  ideal,  informed  by 
the  vision  of  a  universal  kingdom,  in  which  all  men  live  as  the 
sons  of  God,  pictures  a  blessedness  attainable  by  all,  no  matter 
what  the  state  into  which  they  are  born,  or  the  given  circumstances 
in  which  they  find  themselves. 

Aristotle's  ideal  man,  'his  model  of  virtue  and  blessedness,  was 
the  magnanimous  man.  This  man  he  described  as  of  good  birth 
and  ample  fortune;  he  was  grave  and  dignified  in  speech  and 
behavior;  he  expended  his  wealth  in  erecting  temples  to  the 
gods,  putting  plays  on  the  stage,  giving  suitable  entertainment  to 
ambassadors  from  other  states — thus  showing  a  large  and  mag- 
nificent public  spirit  in  the  state  of  w'hich  he  was  a  citizen.  Con- 
scious of  his  own  worth,  he  liked  the  praises  of  the  noble  and 
scorned  the  praises  of  the  common  people.  He  had  a  contempt 
for  all  honour  save  the  highest,  which  was  such  as  the  Athenian 
state  might  confer  upon  a  distinguished  public-spirited  citizen. 

With  such  a  conception  of  the  man  who  in  actual  life  was  most 
truly  West,  Aristotle  was  virtually  shut  up  to  the  view  that  Bar- 
barians and  slaves  could  not,  from  their  very  conditions  in  life, 
attain  to  blessedness;  that  the  chief  end  of  man,  the  highest  good 
of  life,  was  within  reach  of  none  save  the  favoured  few  among 
Greek  citizens.  True,  he  defined  blessedness  as  the  activity  of 
the  soul  ''  according  to  its  highest  excellence,"  but  he  added,  "  in 
a  perfect  life,"  meaning  by  a  perfect  life  such  external  advantages 
as  belong  to  a  well-born  Greek  citizen  of  ample  fortune.  He  did 
not  teach  that  these  things  themselves  constituted  blessedness,  but 
he  felt  that  they  were  essential  conditions  if  the  soul  was  to  act 
according  to  its  highest  excellence.  His  sentiment  was,  "  I  thank 
God  I  am  >born  a  man  and  not  a  woman,  a  freeman  and  not  a 
slave,  a  Greek  and  not  a  Barbarian,  an  Athenian  and  not  a  Boeo- 
tian, for  only  thus  am  I  so  conditioned  in  life  as  to  make  the 
highest  blessedness  possiWe." 

Notice  in  contrast  to  this  the  description  of  blessedness  given 
by  Jesus  in  the  opening  .passage  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

"  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn ;   for  they  shall  be  comforted. 
"  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 
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"  B]esse<l  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness, for  thej  shall  be  filled, 

''  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 

''  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God. 

*'  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  chil- 
dren of  God. 

*'  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake, 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Jesus  describes  a  blessedness  high  above  all  other  conceptions 
of  blessedness,  ancient  or  modern.  Yet  What  is  most  noticeable 
about  this  blessedness  is  that,  unlike  all  lower  forms  of  blessed- 
ness, it  is  wholly  independent  of  circumstances,  and  equally  pos- 
sible to  all,  no  matter  what  their  race  or  social  status.  The 
activities  of  the  soul  here  described  are  equally  possible  to 
Jew  or  Gentile.  Greek  or  Barbarian,  bond  or  free,  male  or 
female,  rich  or  poor,  educated  or  uneducated.  High  birth, 
exceptional  talents,  ample  fortune  and  good  education  are 
not  necessary  to  poverty  of  spirit,  meekness,  mercy,  purity  of 
heart,  loyalty  to  right.  A  person  may  be  the  bond  slave  of  his 
fellow  man,  treated  worse  than  a  beast  of  burden,  or  shut  up  within 
prison  walls,  and  yet  manifest  every  one  of  the  characteristics 
here  enumerated. 

The  Apo&tle  John  banished  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  Peter  led 
forth  to  be  crucified,  the  aged  Paul  suffering  from  cold  and  rheu- 
matism in  the  Mammertine  dungeon,  the  hundreds  of  Christians 
who  choked  the  prisons  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  Nero,  were  the 
most  'blessed  and  triumphant  souls  on  earth.  Jesus  himself  pos- 
sessed none  of  those  conditions  or  earthly  surroundings  which  are 
usually  supposed  to  be  ei=.sential  to  blessedness.  He  was  born  in 
humble  life,  reared  in  ]x>vorty.  never  possessed  any  property, 
associated  chiefly  with  the  poor,  the  uneducated  and  the  outcast. 
He  had  no  recognized  position  in  church  or  state.  He  was  excom- 
municated and  persecuted  by  the  religious  leaders  of  his  day.  He 
was  betrayed  by  an  intimatt^  friend  and  disciple,  tried  and  con- 
demned in  the  courts  of  his  nation,  hooted  by  the  mo^b,  publicly 
whipped  and  hung  up  to  die  between  thieves  and  murderers. 
Yet  this  same  Jesus  was  the  one  man  who  perfectly  fulfilled  the 
end  of  human  existence,  glorified  God  on  the  earth  and  was  truly 
blessed  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  life.     This  is  a  truth  that 
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needs  to-be  re-emphasized  in  an  age  when  wealth  and  things  which 
wealth  commands  are  so  constantly  regarded  as  the  supreme  good, 
and  made  the  goal  of  effort. 

So  long  as  blessedness  is  thought  to  require  a  eertaiu  set  of  con- 
ditions in  the  external  life,  it  remains  impossible  of  attainment 
to  the  vast  majority  of  human  beings,  because  their  circumstances 
never  can  be  such  as  are  demanded.  But  when  we  learn  that 
blessedness  consists  in  being  like  Christ,  meek  and  lowly,  iu  min- 
istering rather  than  in  being  ministered  unto,  in  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  righteousness,  in  being  merciful,  heart-pure  and 
loving,  in  suffering  for  conscience  sake — then  we  perceive  that  no 
adverse  circumstance,  no  earthly  or  human  force  can  shut  a  man 
out  from  blessedness. 

If  any  power  on  earth,  or  any  combination  of  circumstances, 
were  able  to  shut  me  out  from  the  highest  good  in  spite  of  myself, 
my  very  existence  as  a  self-conscious  being  would  be  irrational  and 
absurd. 

The  ideal  must  be  possible  of  realization  by  all  moral  beings, 
else  it  is  not  a  moral  ideal.  The  end  must  be  ]X)Ssible  of  attain- 
ment by  all  rational  beings,  else  it  is  not  the  final  or  rational  end. 
The  highest  good  for  man  must  be  possible  of  enjoyment  by  all 
men,  else  the  universe  is  not  governed  by  supreme  wisdom  and  holy 
love.  And  such  an  ideal,  such  an  end,  such  a  conception  of  the 
highest  good,  does  Christianity  present.  All  the  t,>Tants..  inquisi- 
tors and  potentates  that  ever  lived  on  earth,  could  not,  either  by 
might  or  magic,  prevent  one  soul  from  sorrowing  on  account  of 
sin  and  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness.  All  the 
armies  of  Europe,  and  all  the  navies  of  the  world,  with  full  modern 
equipment,  could  not  conquer  one  human  spirit  or  prevent  one  soul 
from  approaching  God  with  meek  and  lowly  mind.  Even  were 
the  wicked  and  the  cruel  to  possess  all  the  money,  occupy  all  the 
government  positions,  control  the  police  and  the  soldiery,  they 
could  not  restrain  one  soul  from  being  merciful,  pure  in  heart, 
peace  loving,  were  he  actuated  by  such  a  spirit.  No  soul  can  be 
kept  back  from  the  blessedness  Jesus  describes  save  as  that  soul 
itself  wills  to  be  kept  back. 

After  the  downfall  of  the  Greek  state,  earnest  thinkers  were 
driven  more  and  more  to  look  within  themselves  for  the  good  they 
could  no  longer  find  without.  Man  must  shield  himself,  they 
thought,  from  the  ills  of  life  in  a  complete  armour  of  indifference. 
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and  in  the  self-contained  life  of  the  soul  find  an  existence  tolerable 
if  not  blessed,  despite  the  blows  of  adverse  fortune.  But  Chris- 
tianity goes  far  beyond  stoical  indifference  or  superiority  to  the 
misfortunes  of  life.  Christianity  sees  in  nature,  in  fortune,  in 
everything  that  befalls  the  individual,  the  providence  of  God — the 
rational  and  divinely  ordered  means  iby  which  the  soul  is  disci- 
plined and  prepared  for  the  full  realization  of  its  highest  powers 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  that  is  yet  to  be.  "  We  are  heirs  of  God 
and  joint-heirs  with  Jesus  Christ,  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with 
Him  that  we  may  also  be  glorified  together."  "  These  light  afilic- 
tions,  which  are  but  for  a  moment,  work  out  a  far  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory."  "  I  will  rather  glory  in  mine  infirm- 
ities that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me."  "  All  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God." 

The  individual  Christian  is  independent  of  any  particular 
national  or  social  order,  even  as  the  medium  of  his  ethical  life, 
for  God  in  Christ  is  mediated  directly  to  the  believer  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  good  and  evil  fortune.  What  to 
the  Greek  would  have  been  evil  only,  preventing  the  possibility  of 
blessedness,  was  to  the  Christian  the  providence  of  God  for  his 
discipline  and  training,  that  by  which  he  was  being  fitted  for  per- 
fect citizenship  in  the  perfect  kingdom  when  it  should  be  revealed. 
In  a  word,  Christianity  made  men  independent  of  social  and 
political  conditions  and  of  material  limitations  by  revealing  a 
kingdom  which,  beginning  as  the  reign  of  divine  love  in  the  heart 
of  individuals,  would  yet  have  final  and  adequate  social  embodi- 
ment in  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness.  The  moral  ideal,  the  final  good,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  the  infinite,  like  Plato's  ideal  city,  is  fully  realized  only 
in  heaven. 

A  third  contrast  is  found  in  the  new  emphasis  which  Chris- 
tianity placed  upon  the  individual,  the  value  of  man  as  man.  Its 
direct  aim  was  not  to  change  existing  social  and  political  relation- 
ships or  to  create  new  ones,  but  to  save  men  by  lifting  the  indi- 
vidual into  the  consciousness  of  God's  Fatherly  love.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  mean  that  the  individual  could  be  saved  in  isolation 
from  all  others,  that  virtue  was  independent  of  all  human  relation- 
ships, that  the  Christian  character  required  no  social  sphere  in 
which  to  realize  itself.  On  the  contrary,  Christianity,  which  first 
revealed  the  worth  of  man  as  man,  required  not  merely  the  Jewish 
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nation  or  the  Greek  state,  or  even  the  complex  union  of  peoples 
within  the  Eoman  empire,  but  all  mankind,  as  the  brotherhood 
within  which  the  Christian  character  was  to  be  realized.  As  the 
moral  ideal  is  for  all,  and  possible  of  attainment  by  all,  so  it  is 
realized  in  the  brotherhood  of  all,  and  manifests  itself  in  such 
virtues  as  are  demanded  bj  the  recognition  of  that  brotherhood. 
The  Christian's  life  is  not  exhausted  by  or  dependent  upon  citi- 
zenship in  any  particular  state  or  membership  in  any  particular 
society,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  belongs  to  the  City  of  God, 
is  a  member  of  that  all-inclusive  brotherhood  whom  God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  to  dwell  upon  all  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  is  this  wider  brotherhood,  this  recognition  of  the  inherent 
possibility  of  the  divine  life  in  all  men,  that  has  called  forth  those 
higher  virtues  of  self-devotion  and  self-sacrificing  love  which  are 
distinctive  of  the  Chistian  faith.  The  Greeks  knew  self-devotion 
and  fortitude  in  no  higher  form  than  it  appeared  in  the  citizen 
soldier  who  faced  death  calmly,  and  even  gladly,  in  battle  for  his 
state. 

But  the  perception  tliat  in  the  least  and  lowest  of  men  we  have  a 
possible  brother  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  one  with  capacity  for  divine 
sonship  yet  unawakened,  calls  for  sacrifice  no  Greek  ever  con- 
ceived of,  recognizing,  as  he  did,  the  claims  of  none  outside  his 
own  state  and  knowing  as  he  did,  only  a  state  in  which  the  few 
were  free  and  had  reciprocal  duties,  while  the  many  were  slaves^ — - 
instruments  of  service  with  no  recognized  claims  as  men. 

Where  the  Greek  saw  only  the  Barbarian  enemies  of  his  state, 
or  a  multitude  of  labouring  slaves  within  the  state,  having  no  end 
but  to  he  made  serviceable  to  the  privileged  few,  the  Christian 
sees  potential  sons  of  God  who  in  undeveloped  possibilities  and 
the  claims  which  arise  therefrom  are  all  that  he  himself  is. 

Christian  self-devotion  to  the  hopelessly  sick,  to  the  ignorant, 
and  foolish,  to  persons  whom  the  Greek  would  have  viewed  as  mere 
chattels  to  be  used  or  social  encumbrances  to  be  got  rid  of,  the 
counting  not  one's  life  dear  unto  oneself- that  the  Gospel  of  grace 
and  love  may  be  proclaimed  to  heathen  and  barbarian  the  world 
over,  imply  a  view  of  life  in  which  those  who  would  be  contempt- 
ible and  valueless,  or  even  dangerous  foes,  if  estimated  with  ref- 
erence to  the  purposes  of  the  state,  are  invested  with  a  value  of 
their  own,  in  virtue  of  capalbilities  for  some  society  or  city  of  God 
not  seen  as  yet.     This  lays  necessity  upon  the  Christian.     "  I  am 
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debtor,"  he  cries,  ''  'botli  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  Barbarians,  both 
to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise,  so  as  much  as  in  me  lies  I  am  ready 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  you  that  are  at  Rome  also." 

And  so  in  conclusion  we  say  that  while  the  Greek  ideal  was  pro- 
vincial rather  tlian  universal,  aesthetic  and  intellectual  rather 
than  moral,  the  Christian  ideal  is  essentially  and  intensely  moral, 
and  for  that  very  reason  universal.  It  is  a  passion  for  righteous- 
ness, an  outgoing  of  love  that  rests  not  until  the  rights  of  all  men 
have  been  recognized,  tmtil  all  have  equal  opportunity  of  self- 
realization  as  sons  of  God. 

Righteousness  and  love  are  at  bottom  one,  and  it  is  a  true  puri- 
tanism  that  puts  these  first  and  relegates  aestheticism  and  intel- 
lectualism  to  a  secondary  place. 

The  Greek  inclined  to  view  character  as  a  work  of  art.  Virtue 
was  a  mean.  There  was  a  perfect  poise  and  balance  between  all 
extremes,  which  he  adored  as  the  most  excellent  way.  Given  right 
material,  the  man  might  work  as  an  artist  at  his  own  character 
until  he  had  shaped  a  figure  comely  and  proportionate  as  any 
marble  statue.  But  to  make  this  possible  for  the  few  all  menial 
tasks  must  be  assigiied  to  the  many,  who  are  for  ever  shut  out  from 
this  ideal  life  of  beauty  and  culture. 

The  same  lack  of  universality  is  found  if  we  make  the  ideal  of 
life  to  be  found  primarily  in  intellectual  development. 

Aristotle  inclined  to  the  belief  that  higher  than  all  practical 
virtues  were  the  purely  intellectual  virtues,  that  beyond  all  ble.^sed- 
ness  to  be  realized  in  the  relations  of  private  and  public  life,  i?  the 
blessedness  of  a  life  spent  in  pure  speculation. 

But  since  men  must  have  food  and  clothing  in  order  to  live, 
if  some  are  to  enjoy  a  life  of  pure  speculation — to  be  entirely 
given  up  to  mental  activity — others  must  be  compelled  to  forego 
this  blessedness  and  perform  the  ordinary  tasks  necessary  to  furn- 
ish earthly  sustenance  and  comfort.  Hence  Aristotle  Wioved 
slavery  to  be  essential  to  society.  A  life  of  speculation  and  the 
higher  life  in  general  could  be  attained  by  citizens  only  if  the 
meaner  tasks  were  performed  by  slaves  who  were  shut  out  from 
citizenship.  Citizens  could  rise  to  'blessedness  only  when  borne 
aloft  on  the  shoulders  of  a  class  of  slaves.  This  was  practically 
to  deny  that  half  of  humanity  had  souls  or  were  capable  of 
rational  existence.  Blessedness,  therefore,  cannot  consist  in 
Aestheticism  or  Intellectnalism  for  the  entire  devotion  of  some  to 
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this  end  would  necessarily  exclude  others.  In  a  rational  universe 
the  ultimate  good  must  be  equally  possible  for  all,  and  moreover, 
must  be  such  that  the  more  fully  one  attains  it  the  more  does  he 
help  all  others  to  make  the  same  attainment. 

The  summum.  honum  cannot  be  material  wealth  or  finite  quantity 
of  any  kind  such  that  the  more  I  have  the  less  others  will  have. 
It  cannot  be  a  prize  which  when  grasped  must  be  grasped  from 
the  hand  of  another.  'No  more  can  it  be  an  attainment  in  Art. 
a  culture  of  intellect,  which  some  can  reach  only  by  shutting  others 
out.  To  admit  any  one  of  these  suppositions  would  be  to  deny 
that  there  is  any  highest  good  for  humanity  in  general,  or  that 
moral  existence  is  passible. 

The  good,  like  the  blessedness  Jesus  describes  to  men,  is  not 
something  that  can  be  competed  for,  but  is  a  spiritual  quantity 
such  that  the  more  fully  one  possesses  it  the  more  does  he  help  all 
others  to  attain  like  blessedness.  Simplicity  of  spirit,  meekness, 
holy  aspiration,  mercy,  purity,  love,  are  not  things  that  men  can 
compete  for ;  they  are  not  quantities  such  that  when  a  large  portion 
is  grasped  by  one  there  is  less  left  for  others.  They  belong  to 
the  sphere  of  the  infinite  or  spiritual  and  may  be  possessed  to  an 
unlimited  degree  by  all.  The  more  of  these  qualities  one  has 
the  more  all  others  are  likely  to  have.  The  character  of  Jesus  is 
such  a  commodity  that  the  more  of  it  I  realize  myself,  the  more  of 
it  do  I  impart  to  others,  and  the  more  of  it  I  impart  to  others 
the  more  of  it  do  I  enjoy  myself. 

In  the  lower,  purely  animal  sphere,  the  struggle  for  life  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  struggle  for  the  life  of  others.  The  indi- 
vidual lives  only  by  sacrificing  the  life  of  others  ;  but  in  the  higher, 
moral  and  spiritual  sphere,  the  highest  good  of  the  individual  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  life  and  good  of  all. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  while  self-preservation  is  the  first  law 
of  nature,  self-abnegation  is  the  first  law  of  the  spiritual  life. 
The  truth  is  that  in  the  higher  realm  all  opposition  between  self- 
preservation  and  self-abnegation  is  transcended. 

The  preservation  and  perfect  realization  of  the  true  self,  the 
highest  I  have  it  in  me  to  be  as  a  self-conscious  son  of  God,  is 
inseparably  associated  with  a  life  devoted  to  the  true  self-realiza- 
tion, the  highest  good  of  all. 
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SOME  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROBLEMS. 
W.  J.  Fenton,  B.A.,  Brampton. 

I  has  been  the  custom  for  the  chairman  of  this  Section  of  the 
Association,  when  he  happens  to  .be  the  representative  of  the 
Secondary  Schools,  to  refer  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  schools 
in  a  general  way,  rather  than  to  deal  with  any  particular  feature 
of  educational  work,  and  this  general  reference  usually  takes  the 
form  of  a  general  criticism  of  existing  conditions,  and  of  the 
powers  that  caused  them,  and  perhaps  it  is  well  providing  our 
criticism  is  just,  and  given  in  the  right  spirit.  Education  as  a 
science  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  We  have  surely  not  yet 
reached  perfection.  This  is  the  only  place  where  teachers  have 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  views.  It  is  their  annual  stock- 
taking, where  they  may  compare  their  experiences  with  the  hope 
that  improved  conditions  may  be  the  result.  Too  often  the  critic- 
ism comes  too  late,  or  lacks  the  unanimity  necessary  to  give  it 
weight,  and  sometimes  too  it  is  lacking  in  judgment. 

Teachers  were  crying  out  for"  years  to  be  freed  from  the  in- 
cubus of  examinations,  and  when  we  were  given  partial  freedom 
through  the  scheme  of  approved  schools,  the  cry  was  just  as  loud 
and  just  as  insistent  that  the  examination  should  be  restored. 
We  found  in  this  case  that  in  trying  to  avoid  scylla  we  had  fallen 
into  charyibdis. 

Much  of  the  groun<l,  for  the  criticism  to  which  many  of  the 
Regulations  of  the  Department  have  been  subjected  might  be 
removed  if  the  Department  were  to  take  the  teachers  into  its  con- 
■fidence  more,  and  when  a  radical  change  is  proposed  relating  to  the 
work  of  the  schools,  have  the  opinion  of  those  who  should  bo 
qualified,  I  feel  like  saying  the  best  qualified,  to  judge  of  its  eifect. 
There  is  need  of  some  common  ground  on  which  we  could  me-et 
and  get  in  closer  touch  with  each  others. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  High  School  branch  of  this  Association 
is  too  highly  organized  and  specialized  to  be  really  effective  as  a 
means  of  giving  expression  to  High  School  opinions. 

If  less  time  were  given  to  purely  academic  questions  in  the 
different  sections  into  which  High  School  men  are  divided,  and 
to  persuading  ourselves  that  our  particular  subject  is  the  most 
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important  on  the  whole  curriculum,  and  if  more  time  were  given 
to  the  consideration  of  problems  relating  to  the  schools  as  a  whole 
and  education  in  general  High  School  men  might  l)e  able  to  have 
the  Department  give  more  consideration  to  their  views  than  is  done 
at  present.  As  matters  are  anv  resolution  from  anj  of  the  sections 
represents  at  best  the  opinion  of  but  a  few. 

If  this  Association  is  to  be  anything  more  than  a  pleasant 
reunion  of  fellow-workers  met  together  to  listen  to  papers,  and  to 
pass  resolutions  that  are  rarely  acted  upon,  it  must  be  made  more 
fully  to  represent  the  united  opinion  of  the  High  School  body.  If 
it  were,  and  important  changes  were  submitted  to  it  for  dis- 
cussion much  of  the  ground  for  criticism  might  be  removed. 
At  present  there  is  no  organic  connection  between  the  Department 
and  our  Association.  Why  should  there  not  be  when  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  teachers  are  such  integral  parts  of  same  system  ?  We 
do  not  exist  either  to  promote  or  to  destroy  any  personal  or  politi- 
cal interest,  but  by  sincerity  and  candour  of  discussion,  in  the 
light  of  all  the  knowledge  that  experience  gives,  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  a  system,  hoping  to  raise  it  to  a  higher  plane  of  usefulness 
and  excellence. 

The  University  president  in  his  last  report  suggested  an  import- 
ant change  in  the  standard  of  matriculation,  and  he  is  here  to-day 
to  state  his  reasons,  and  submit  them  for  your  consideration,  such 
a  course  might,  with  advantage,  be  adopted  by  the  Department. 

The  approved  school  scheme  was  imposed  upon  the  school  with- 
out any  opportunity  for  discussion.  After  a  brief  and  stormy 
career  it  has,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  passed  away,  may  it 
rest  in  peace.  Nil  de  mortuis  iiisi  honum.  The  idea  in  itself  was 
a  good  one,  and  at  first  sight  would  commend  itself,  I  think,  to  most 
of  us.  During  its  short  life  it  accomplished  something  to  its  credit ; 
it  was  the  means  of  relieving  much  of  the  congestion  of  the  larger 
schools,  and  has  made  it  easier  to  prevent  that  congestion  from 
recurring  in  the  future.  It  improved  the  equipment  and  physical 
condition  of  many  of  the  smaller  schools.  Its  educational  value, 
apart  from  the  manual  training  given  in  recording  notes,  was  of 
doubtful  worth.  Undue  stress  put  on  tJie  letter  of  the  regulations 
and  imperfect  understanding  of  the  Department's  requirements 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  were  responsible  for  much  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction the  scheme  engendered. 
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A  question  of  considerable  importance  to  the  schools  is  sug- 
gested bj  the  proposal,  already  referred  to,  of  the  President  of 
the  University  in  his  last  annual  report,  wherein  he  intimates  that 
the  time  has  come  when  he  thinks  the  standard  of  matriculation 
might  be  raised  to  that  of  the  present  senior  matriculation.     To 
me  it  has  always  seemed  a  serious    economic  waste  to    have  the 
University,  with  its  expensive  staff  and  equipment,  doing  elemen- 
tary work,  such  as  the  schools  could  do  equally  as  well  with  much 
less  expense  to  everybody.     In  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  University  magazine  the  writer,   a  university  man,   speaks 
of  the  dissatisfaction  that  exists  among  University  men  who  have 
to  do  with  pass  men  of  the  first  year,  with  what  he  calls  the 
finished  product  of  the  schools  as  represented  by  the  pass  matricul- 
ant.   No  one  is  more  conscious  of  the  defects  of  the  pass  matricul- 
ant than  the  teacher  himself,  but  it  is  the  University  that  is  to 
blame,  and  the  low  standard  of  examination  for  admission,  and 
indeed  the  absence  of  any  examination,  and  not  the  schools.     The 
ordinary  matriculant  will  strive  to  attain  to  no  higher  standard 
than  the  University  requires,  and  until  recently  that  standard  has 
been  very  low.    The  pass  matriculant  of  the  34  per  cent,  standard 
has  no  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  finished  product  of  the  schools, 
or  as  representative  of  what  the  schools  are  capable  of  doing,  but 
only  as  representing  what  the  University  has  until  lately  been 
satisfied  with.    The  same  writer  questions  the  ability  of  the  schools 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  higher  standard  and  bases  his  fears 
on  the  large  percentage  of  failures  at  the  entrance  to  Faculty 
examination,  a  conclusion  that  is  scarcely  fair.     The  extrance  to 
Faculty  every  one    knows  is  a  much    harder  examination    than 
Senior  Matriculation,  both  in  the  range  of  subjects,  and  in  the 
pass  standard  required.     Besides  there  are  many  who  are  taking 
honor  matriculation  who  only  write  on  some  of  the  subjects  of 
Part  T.  or  Part  II.,  in  order  to  secure  first  year  pass  standing  in 
these  subjects,  as  the  University  gives  exemption  in  the  first  year 
on  all  subjects  on  which  40  per  cent,  has  been  made  at  the  entrance 
to  Faculty  examination,  a  privilege  it  will  not  grant  to  those  writ- 
ing on  individual  subjects  at  the  Senior  Matriculation,  and  all 
such  will  go  to  increase  the  percentage  of  those  who  failed,  because 
they  do  not  take  either  Part  I  or  Part  II  completely.     Besides, 
many  ambitious  students  try  to  take  both  parts  in  one  year,  but 
only  the  most  capable  succeed.     If  the  standard  of  Senior  Matri- 
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dilation  remains  as  it  is,  I  feel  sure  that  either  Part  I  or  Part  II 
is  quite  equal  to  it  in  difficulty.  We  must  remember,  however, 
that  the  schools  do  not  exist  for  the  University  alone,  though  the 
matriculation  examination  is  treated  by  many  as  a  sort  of  High 
School  graduating  examination.  Whether  the  time  has  come  when 
it  would  be  wise  to  raise  the  standard  as  proposed,  is  a  question 
which  I  trust  will  receive  the  consideration  its  importance  deserves. 
Schools  which  are  already  doing  Entrance  to  Faculty  or  Honor 
Matriculation  work  would  feel  no  additional  burden,  but  the 
smaller  schools  would  find  their  organization  seriously  interfered 
with.  The  President  is  to  introduce  the  question  for  your  con- 
sideration this  afternoon,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  discussion  will 
b§  general  and  thorough. 

Another  important  question  at  the  present  time  affecting  the 
smaller  schools  particularly,  but  bidding  fair  to  attain  to  greater 
prominence  in  the  future,  is  the  passing  of  the  schoolmaster. 
This  is  a  problem  more  difficult  in  its  solution.  Each  year  the 
proportion  of  men  in  our  ranks  grows  less.  In  the  last  report  of 
the  Minister  of  Education  we  find  that  specialists'  certificates  were 
granted  to  six  men  and  eighteen  women.  If  the  present  rate  of 
increase  of  women  teachers  continues  it  will  not  be  long  until 
the  majority  of  our  High  Schools,  that  is  the  smaller  schools,  will 
be  manned  by  Avomen. 

All  three  inspectors  in  their  reports  to  the  Minister  refer  to  the 
fact,  but,  for  obvious  reasons  refrain  from  discussing  it.  We  all 
know  that  among  the  women  are  some  of  our  very  best  teachers. 
For  young  children,  it  is  generally  agreed,  they  are  superior  to 
men,  but  for  hoys  of  a  High  School  age  to  have  women  as  their 
teachers  throughout  their  whole  Public  and  High  School  experience 
is  not  the  best  thing  for  either  the  boys  or  the  teacher.  Mr.  Wether- 
all,  in  his  report  also  directs  attention  to  the  frequent  changes  in 
the  personnel  of  the  staffs.  Out  of  47  schools  visited  21  lost  their 
principals,  and  92  of  the  202  assistants  were  also  changed.  The 
most  of  these  changes  would  take  place  in  the  smaller  schools. 
This  lack  of  permanence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  influences  at 
work  in  the  Rural  Public  Schools,  and  it  promises  soon  to  be 
felt  in  our  High  School.  Such  a  large  proportion  of  women 
cannot  but  emphasize  the  evil,  for  while  the  Department 
may  exact  a  vow  requiring  those  to  whom  it  grants  certificates  to 
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teach  at  least  a  year  in  Ontario,  after  graduating  from  the  train- 
ing schools,  it  cannot  impose  on  them  the  vow  of  celibacy. 

How  to  enlist  capaible  men  in  the  service  of  the  church  is  giving 
all  branches  of  the  church  considerable  concern  at  the  present 
time,  and  it  is  also  a  problem  worthy  the  serious  consideration  of 
both  the  Department  and  the  University.  The  common  reasons 
assigned  are  inadequate  salaries,  commercial  prosperity,  and  the 
demands  of  the  West.  The  corner  stone  of  the  teacher's  calling 
is  service,  and  the  one  fundamental  lesson  he  must  learn  is  that 
the  value  of  service  is  not  to  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents, 
of  far  greater  worth  is  the  just  recognition  of  his  efforts  by  those 
who  know  and  understand. 

One  of  the  defects  of  our  time  and  country  is  that  we  recognise 
but  one  type  of  genius,  that  our  youth  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
there  is  only  one  ambition  worth  while,  the  ambition  of  property, 
and  we  are  reaping  the  rewards  of  this  unjust  and  distorted  view 
of  life  in  the  diminishing  number  of  men  otfering  tliemselves  for 
service  in  both  the  church  and  the  school. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  there  clings  about  the  schoolmaster's 
calling,  a  certain  social  disability.  He  cannot  expect  to  attain 
to  political,  or  even  to  municipal  distinction.  There  are  no  prizes 
in  his  profession.  He  must  expect  to  find  the  opinion  of  the  banker 
or  the  manufacturer  to  receive  a  larger  share  of  public  attention 
even  in  educational  matters,  than  anything  he  may  offer.  He  must 
be  prepared  to  be  regarded  as  an  unpractical  person,  living  apart 
from  the  main  current  of  affairs,  something  of  an  idealist,  perhaps 
something  of  a  prig.  But  there  are  fortunately  still  some  men 
who  do  not  place  worldly  emoluments  above  professional  efficiency, 
who  do  not  crave  for  popular  applause,  but  are  satisfied  with  the 
discriminating  recognition  and  praise  of  those  who  can  appreciate 
their  work  at  its  true  worth. 

We  cannot  expect  the  popular  mind  to  view  our  work  in  its 
true  perspective.  The  popular  mind  must  think  in  concrete  details. 
Our  boys  go  into  a  business  man's  office,  they  spell  poorly  and 
write  badly.  The  employer  is  sure  to  blame  these  defects  on  the 
school,  and  is  apt  to  say  these  things  were  better  done  in  his  day. 

He  does  not  see  that  the  tendency  of  our  times  is  to  have  every- 
tbing  worth  knowing  made  a  subject  of  school  instruction,  and  as 
a  result  an  over-burdened  curriculum  in  the  Lower  School  par- 
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ticularly,  which  prevents  the  proper  amount  of  drill  necessary  to 
attain  to  excellence  in  these  subjeets. 

The  popular  mind  is  sure  to  judge  by  what  it  sees.  It  must 
have  visible  evidence  of  power  and  influence  before  it  is  ready 
to  do  homage  to  a  man  or  an  institution.  Education  to  fit  the 
child  to  earn  its  living  to  command  a  higher  wage,  this  material- 
istic view  of  the  function  of  the  school  is  unfortunately  too  pre- 
valent. The  zeal  for  industrial  education  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
same  view.  The  development  of  character,  manliness,  patriotism, 
the  power  of  adaptation  to  new  conditions  are  not  seen  and  so  not 
appreciated. 

The  teacher's  work  has  never  been  properly  estimated  by  the 
general  public  from  the  time  of  Socrates  to  the  present;  but 
fortunately  there  are  many  compensations.  He  may  not  become 
wealthy,  but  he  may  be  able  to  enjoy  as  much  of  worldly  pleas- 
ure as  is  good  for  him,  and  he  will  have  many  avenues  of  enjoy- 
ment open  to  him  that  are  closed  to  others,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
career  he  may  ''  look  back  upon  his  life's  work  without  much 
doubt  about  the  usefulness  of  what  he  has  been  doing, 
though  he  may  feel  that  it  might  have  been  better  done." 
"  He  will  have  made  many  real  friends,  and  will  have  met 
with  much  gratitude  which  he  will  be  conscious  of  not  having 
deserved.  He  may  be  sure  he  has  given  his  life  to  a  noble  work 
and  may  be  thankful  if  he  has  done  his  part,  an  infinitesimal  part 
perhaps,  in  saving  the  race  from  returning  to  barbarism,  and  he 
will  be  a  dull  person  indeed,  if  he  is  not  himself  made  a  little  wiser, 
a  little  more  conscious  of  the  vast  and  complex  design  of  the  world 
in  which  he  has  been  permitted  to  play  a  very  real  part." 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  8.  H.  BUTCHER  A8  A  TEACHER. 
By  President  Falconer,  University  College,  Toronto. 

In  1885  wJien  I  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  there  were 
among  tihe  professors  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  several  men  of  wide 
reputation,  P.  G.  Tait,  in  Natural  Philosophy ;  David  Masson,  in 
English;  Campbell  Eraser,  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics;  Sellar,  in 
Humanity  (as  Latin  was  called  in  Scotland) ;  Chrystal,  in 
Mathematics — all  dead  since  but  Eraser.  It  may,  however,  be  truly 
said  that  at  that  particular  conjunction  Butcher's  star  was  in  the 
ascendant.  Young — not  much  over  thirty  when  he  came  to  Edin- 
burgh some  three  years  before — handsome,  aristocratic,  the  favor- 
ite pupil  of  Dean  Bradley,  reputed  as  the  best  scholar  turned  out 
by  Cambridge  since  Jebb,  whose  intimate  friend  he  was,  credited 
by  his  circle  with  an  almost  Demosthenic  style  of  Greek  prose,  he 
shone  brilliantly  in  tbe  grey  and  chill  atmosphere  of  the  Scottish 
capital. 

Edinburgh,  always  famexl  for  its  striking  characters,  possessed 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in  Butcher's  predecessor,  John  Stuart 
Blackie,  a  person  of  more  than  national  fame.  Blackie  was  to  be 
seen  occasionally  crossing  the  quadrangle,  his  plaid  loose  about 
him.  Once  indeed,  swinging  his  hat,  he  burst  into  the  Greek  class- 
room in  the  midst  of  a  lecture,  apparently  without  compunction  at 
the  interruption.  It  was  a  dramatic  moment  which  set  before  us 
vividly  the  rare  contrast  presented  by  these  two.  Blackie,  his 
long  silken  white  hair,  keen  and  finely  lined  features  notwithstand- 
ing, might  have  stood  for  the  child  of  nature,  who  had  sipped  Greek 
by  the  way  off  the  heather.  Quixotic  and  full  of  schemes  he  was 
for  vivifying  Greek  and  Celtic,  and  in  spare  moments  turned  to 
Goethe.     Yet  Blackie  was  much  loved.     He  would  banter  his  stu- 
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dents,  and  give  them  nicknames,  but  in  him  tfhere  was  no  bitter- 
ness, and  the  enemies  he  made  were  those  of  a  knight-errant,  who 
rode  forth  to  right  human  wrongs,  of  which  the  most  monstrous 
were  in  the  eyes  of  Blackie  the  treatment  of  the  crofters  or  the 
desecration  of  the  Highlands  bj  the  railways.  Though  a  Professor 
of  Greek,  he  seemed  to  scorn  the  Greek  doctrine  of  the  mean. 

Butcher,  always  the  gentleman,  confronting  Blackie,  was  visibly 
nettled.  A  Bishop's  son,  married  to  Archbishop  Trench's  daughter, 
the  friend  and  collaborateur  of  Andrew  Lang,  whose  Scottish  be- 
liefs Blackie  could  not  endure.  Butcher,  the  Irishman,  loved  Ire- 
land, kept  his  home  in  Danesfort,  County  Kerry,  and  went  there 
every  spring.  A  slender  figure,  with  delicately  chiselled  features, 
sparkling  eye,  jet  black  hair,  the  product  of  the  society  and  culture 
of  southern  life  and  showing  forth  the  canons  of  good  breeding,  he 
adorned  the  doctrine  of  the  Grecians,  and  seemed  made  for  an  Eng- 
lish University  and  to  be  out  of  place  among  the  boisterous  Scotch 
students,  whom  Blackie  loved  and  had  taught  for  nearly  two 
generations. 

Butcher  had  some  mannerisms,  and  there  was  more  than  a  touch 
of  affectation  in  his  voice,  but  he  kept  perfect  discipline,  and  really 
taught  Greek  to  those  large  classes.  Courteous  thougth  he  was,  he 
had  a  way  of  asking  from  a  student  who  said  that  he  was  unpre- 
pared, the  reason  why,  which  became  a  confirmation  unto  that 
student  of  better  things  to  come.  He  was  stilted  in  his  reading, 
and  affected  at  times  the  rhetorical,  turning  to  Demosthenes  be- 
cause oratory  appealed  to  him.  But  this  stiltedness  was  super- 
ficial only,  for  like  Blackie  he  was  really  sympathetic  and  quick 
to  discern  beneath  the  rough  exterior  of  the  Scotch  boy  the  power- 
ful mind.  He  took  him  apart,  encouraged  signs  of  promise,  urged 
him  to  try  for  an  Oxford  scholarship,  rejoiced  in  his  success  and 
at  the  end  of  the  term  welcomed  him  as  he  dropped  in  on  his 
way  North.  An  extract  from  a  letter  which  I  received  from  him 
on  his  retirement  in  1903  shows  that  he  remembered  even  one  w*ho 
had  brought  him  no  distinction.  He  wrote,  '^  There  is  nothing  one 
cares  for  more  than  to  be  remembered  by  old  pupils,  and  in  retir- 
ing from  my  chair  I  take  it  as  a  comfort  and  encouragement  to  be 
assured  in  words  so  generous  and  grateful  as  your  own  that  my 
teaching  has  been  at  all  helpful.  Perhaps  I  shall  see  you  some 
day  before  long.    Do  not  forget  if  you  are  in  London." 
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His  Methods  as  a  Teacher. 

The  ordinary  course  in  Edinburgh  leading  to  the  Arts  degree  in- 
cluded two  years  of  Greek,  but  the  first  year  might  be  omitted  by 
those  who  passed  an  examination  equivalent  to  our  Senior  Matri- 
culation, and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  Classical  Division 
of  the  Degree  was  examined  on.  I  took  only  the  second  year  of 
this  pass  work  and  have  forgotten  just  what  were  the  prescribed 
authors  for  the  degree  exiamination.  There  was  the  Antigone, 
some  Plato,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  third  Philippic  of  Demos- 
thenes also  and  the  ninth  Odyssey.  Butcher  read  with  us  the  last 
two,  and  these  only  in  class.  His  method  was  to  go  through  some 
of  the  prescribed  Avork  very  carefully,  and  to  set  a  good  deal  extra 
to  be  read  by  ourselves.  For  class  standing,  for  example,  we  had 
to  do  privately  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes.  On  three  days  a  week 
he  gave  us  a  careful  interpretation,  taking  the  greatest  pains  to 
get  a  precise  and  finished  translation  and  incidentally  illustrating 
the  idiom  of  the  language. 

Along  with  this  went  the  weekly  prose,  which  provided  an  excel- 
lent discipline  in  the  use  and  meaning  of  language,  though  the  day 
of  reckoning  only  too  often  brought  sinking  of  heart.  I  happen  to 
have  a  version  made  in  the  Third  or  Honour  Greek  Class  for 
!N"ovember  5th,  1886.  It  is  a  selection  from  John  Bright.  For 
those  who  may  be  interested  I  have  brought  also  Butcher's  render- 
ing. It  is  the  kind  of  a  passage  in  which  he  delighted.  I  can  see 
him  swing  his  head,  raise  his  finger,  sweep  round  to  the  black- 
board, and  with  large  and  rapid  stroke  put  together  several 
synonyms,  then  finally  in  a  rhythm  appealing  to  his  sensitive 
mind,  read  out  the  Greek  as  he  thought  an  Attic  orator  might 
have  spoken  it. 

One  day  a  week  was  devoted  to  a  lecture  in  illustration  of 
aspects  of  Greek  life  and  thought,  his  aim  evidently  being  to  show 
that  the  Hellene  when  "  the  winds  were  in  the  air,  blowing  in  the 
spring  "  had  sent  out  many  a  boat  laden  with  seed  thoughts  which 
would  be  brought  to  shore  by  others  in  the  distant  centuries  for  the 
sowing  of  modern  fields.  In  that  pass-clas»  he  sometimes  chose 
his  subjects  without  direct  reference  to  what  we  were  reading.  One 
series,  for  example,  dealt  with  "  The  Relation  of  the  Greek  State 
to  Learning  and  Education,"  and  from  it  I  will  take  but  this 
sentence : 
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"  Though  110  people  ever  recognized  more  than  the  Greeks  that 
the  intellectual  conditions  of  national  welfare  are  more  important 
than  any  others,  jet  there  was  no  compulsory  public  education. 
It  was  a  domestic  matter." 

The  best  course,  as  I  remember  it  across  the  intervening  years, 
dealt  witli  "  The  Kepublic  of  Plato  in  relation  to  the  time  of  the 
writer  and  subsequent  History."  Butcher  seemed  to  realize  that 
the  young  student  thought  of  Plato  only  as  a  dreamer,  and  that, 
therefore,  he  had  need  of  an  experienced  mystagogue.  He  admitted 
that  the  Kepublic  is  a  strange  blending  of  the  real  and  the  fantastic,, 
but  "  Plato's  ideal  is  to  the  real  as  the  full  blossom  to  the  germ.- 
It  is  a  forecast  and  anticipation  of  the  truth,  so  that  the  ideal  of 
to-day  becomes  the  real  of  to-morrow.  The  true  opposite  of  the 
real  is  the  fantastic  and  not  the  ideal." 

Again,  '"  Reformers  may  be  divided  into  (1)  those  who  reform 
the  outward  forms  and  outward  society,  and  (2)  those  who  think 
that  it  is  character  rather  than  society  that  is  to  be  reformed. 
Christianity,  the  greatest  refomier,  has  done  very  little  to  reform 
the  outward  directly,  but  gives  new  and  inspiring  principles  of 
action.     Plato  belonged  to  the  former  class,  and  had  an  exagger- 
ated belief,  for  example,  in  the  theory  of  the  community  of  goods. 
Plato's   ruling  idea   is    the  realization   of  morality  through, the 
State.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  form  virtue,  and  it  consti- 
tutes the  whole  life  and  being  of  its  members.     It  is  a  Church 
as  well  as  a  State.     Plato  is  concerned  with  the  happiness  and 
perfection  of  the  whole.     He  places  an  unqualified  self-renuncia- 
tion at  the  basis  of  his  State,  but  moderns  endeavouring  to.secur.e 
happiness  for  the  individual  make  desire  and  an  equal  share  of  the 
enjoyments  of  life  a  more  universal  motive.     Plato  regards  the 
State  as  the  end  and  persons  as  the  means.     .     .      .     Aristotle 
teaches  that  the  character  must  be  changed,  though  he  t^kes:  notice 
only  of  education.     ...     In  Plato,  however, ,  there  is  a  ^i^int 
idea  of  the  moral  importance  of  the  individual.     He  says  that 
genuine  morality  is  personal  and  rests  not  on  current  conventions, 
but  on  education,  and  is  deepened  by  philosophic  thought.     Plato 
stands  on  the  border  between  two  periods.     A  Greek  of  the  Greeks, 
he  is  yet  a  pioneer  of  thought  with  his  face  turned  towards  the 
future." 

In  other  lectures  Butcher  proceeded  to  consider  the  measure  in 
which  the  conditions   and  aspirations  sketched  in  the  RiBpi:b:<c 
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have  been  paralleled  in  later  organizations  or  ideals,  first  in  the 
Mediaeval  Church,  which  like  the  Republic  was  in  some  sort  an 
embodiment  of  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  later 
in  such  ideal  commonwealths  as  Augustine's  "  De  Civitate  Dei," 
Sir  Thomas  More's  "  Utopia/'  Bacon's  "  New  Atlantis,"  and 
Campanella's  "  City  of  the  Sun." 

Another  course  of  lectures  parallel  to  our  reading  in  the  Odyssey 
dealt  with  "  Homeric  Institutions  and  Customs,"  which  were  com- 
pared with  modern  ways  of  peoples  whose  grade  of  civilization  is 
still  on  a  similar  level.  This  course  contained  also  valuable  treat- 
ment of  words,  among  others  dftert},  dinrj,  voj^os,  Troivr/,  iJirjriz, 
aidcos,   and  Sir  Henry  Maine  was  often  called  to  witness. 

It  was  the  custom  of  those  who  went  in  for  classical  honours  in 
those  days  to  take  advanced  Humanity  and  Greek  in  alterniate 
years,  but  happily  for  me  favourable  circumstances  made 
it  possible  for  me  to  have  two  years  of  Butcher's  honour 
work.  The  classes  were  small — about  twenty  in  number — 
and  we  received  not  a  little  individual  attention.  We 
spent  practically  the  whole  term  on  Aristotle's  "  Poetics," 
except  for  some  private  work  on  the  Olympian  and 
Pythian  Odes  of  Pindar  in  Gildersleeve's  Edition,  which  had 
just  come  out  and  had  been  well  received.  Not  the  least  valuable 
part  of  our  work  that  winter  was  the  opportunity  afforded  us  of 
watching  the  process  of  textual  criticism,  because  at  that  time 
there  was  no  good  edition  of  the  Poetics;  indeed,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber even  a  respectable  translation,  and  Vahlen's  was  the  best 
Greek  text  at  our  disposal.  I  still  carry  the  impression  of  its 
uncertainty,  and  of  Butcher's  attempts  at  emendation.  (My  notes, 
however,  I  lent  to  a  fellow-student  who  never  returned  them ;  per- 
haps they  were  so  poor  that  he  scorned  to  let  me  have  them  back ; 
perhaps  they  have  been  delivered  all  these  years  to  his  Greek 
classes  in  a  University  known  to  some  of  you  by  name.)  Many 
of  you  know  much  better  than  I  do  the  results  of  his  work  as  they 
are  to  'be  found  in  his  edition,  and  you  can  judge  of  its  merit.  I 
seean  to  have  seen  floating  somewhere  in  the  classical  sky  the  cloud- 
rack  0^  a  controversy  between  Butcher  and  another  scholar — was 
it  Bywater? — of  which  HaOapoish&d  been  the  storm  centre. 

Butcher's  method  of  dealing  with  the  Poetics  and  the  Ethics  I 
have  since  found  very  useful  (though  with  stumbling  steps  I  fol- 
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lowed  afar,  especially  in  the  interpretation  of  authors  whose  style 
is  philosophic  and  condensed).  The  work  of  the  day  was  begnn 
with  a  brief  outline  of  the  course  of  the  argument  which  we  were 
to  pursue.  Then  came  a  minute  discussion  of  the  text  and  lan- 
guage, words  had  their  import  squeezed  out  of  them  to  the  last 
drop,  the  ideas  were  enlarged  upon,  an  accurate  and  elegant  trans- 
lation was  made,  and  finally  the  section  was  done  into  a  para- 
phrase. Any  subject  matter  which  required  more  detailed  dis- 
cussion was  dealt  with  in  an  excursus  or  in  the  course  of  weekly 
lectures. 

For  the  Ethics,  of  which  we  read  the  first  four  books  and  the 
tenth,  we  used  Susemihl's  text  in  the  cheap  Teubner  series,  and  on 
Butcher's  advice  read  Peters's  translation,  subject  to  his  frequent 
correction. 

Again,  as  in  the  Poetics,  there  was  careful  method  and  precision 
combined  with  grace,  a  standard  which  at  that  time  was  my 
despair,  and  the  memory  of  which  has  often  since  chastened  me  in 
moments  of  presumption. 

You  win  perhaps  bear  with  me  if  I  linger  awhile  on  extracts 
from  the  weekly  lectures  which  we  received  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  Ethics.  Our  philosophers  spoke  slightingly  of  Butcher  as 
an  original  thinker,  and  possibly  with  reason,  but  the  Ethics  gave 
scope  to  his  peculiar  personal  gifts.  Essentially  a  humanist  with 
a  well-balanced  moral  nature,  on  the  whole  generous  in  his  sym- 
pathies and  appreciating  shades  of  conduct,  he  found  pleasure  in 
the  analysis  of  the  virtues  of  the  Ethics.  He  himself  represented 
not  inadequately  the  Aristotelian  eTrieint]^,  the  man  who  has  a 
delicate  perception  of  virtue. 

The  experiences  of  twenty-three  years  that  have  washed  up 
around  the  base  of  one's  life  have  obliterated  much  of  the  impres- 
sion that  Butcher  cut  into  its  foundations,  but  certain  marks  are 
still  clear,  such  as  the  treatment  of  Aristotle's  four  causes,  6vva/.(i5 
and  svepysia^the  character  of  the  ^eyaXotjwxoz  and  the  meaning 
of  evSaiiAOvia. 

Butcher  regarded  Aristotle's  view  of  dvyai-WS  and  evepysta 
as  his  most  important  contribution  to  philosophy.  "  Aristotle's 
object  is  to  explain  the  world  of  becoming.  He  did  not  contrast 
the  existent  with  the  non-existent,  but  he  supposed  that  the  whole 
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world  was  a  process,  becoming  something  which  it  is  .not  jet. 
There  is  an  evolution  of  the  semi-existent  into  the  existent.  The 
aim  of  the  change  is  actuality.  The  potential  becomes  actual 
when  each  thing  attains  its  own  end  and  fulfils  its  function.  The 
concrete  thing  is  the  real  thing  and  not  a  mere  shadow.  Hence 
Aristotle  regards  physical  science  in  a  different  way  from  Plato. 
Plato  avoided  it,  or  tolerated  it  only  cxraTravffSGos  evena.  To 
Aristotle  it  is  the  study  of  a  world  of  reality.  .  .  .  The  high- 
est evepysia,  the  Tf'Aos  of  a  ratioiial  being  is  the  activity  of  con- 
scious thought,  and  the  pleasure  consequent  upon  that  activity  is 
not  identical  with  that  activity  itself.  EvdaijAoria  is  the  sum  of 
all  the  svepy^iai  of  Life.     Life  itself  is  one  great  evepysia  ." 

I  shall  not  detain  you  with  any  notes  bearing  on  the  different 
virtues,  except  this  suggestive  extract: 

"  The  Greeks  laid  little  stress  on  truthfulness  in  our  sense,  but 
a  great  deal  of  importance  was  attributed  to  the  virtue  of  frank- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  man  who  is  careful  to  take  his  correct  place 
in  society.  Truthfulness  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  idea  does 
not  occur  here  at  all.  to  avadov  meant  all  that  is  desirable,  and 
included  both  duty  and  interest,  which  were  supposed  to  coincide. 
TO  uaXoi  includes  what  is  both  artistically  and  morally  good, 
though  it  is  not  true  that  the  Greeks  merged  morals  in  aesthetics. 
Aristotle  approaches  the  notion  of  m^jott^s  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  even  as  Plato  had  pointed  out  the  need  of  /iSTpiorr^s  or 
symmetry  in  conduct  as  an  art.  To  this  extent  Aristotle  holds 
that  art  and  virtue  are  analogous.  .  .  .  There  are  three  points 
of  view  from  which  truthfulness  may  be  regarded  as  desirable: 
(1)  as  being  necessary  for  a  bond  of  society;  (2)  because  there 
is  something  godlike  in  it;  (3)  because  thereby  man  maintains 
his  own  dignity.  The  first  view  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  Greek 
literature.  The  better  Greeks  were  keenly  alive  to  the  beauty  of 
truthfulness.  This  was  taught  especially  by  those  who  came 
within  the  sphere  of  the  worship  of  Apollo,  which  was  the  highest 
l)oint  of  Greek  religion.  Men  act  like  gods  when  they  speak  truth. 
]*indar,  e.g.,  protests  again  and  again  against  the  mythology 
which  associates  gods  with  falsehood.  The  third  view  is  the  most 
general  of  all,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  last  by  the  omission 
of  the  religious  motive,  one  of  the  clearest  expressions  of  which 
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is  in  the  character  of  the  i.ieyaX6>puxoi,  who  regards  it  as  slavish 
to  be  anything  but  truthful.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that 
there  is  no  one  word  for  lying.  ipevdos  means  intentional  un- 
truth, involuntary  error,  and  poetic  fiction.  The  real  lie  which 
is  hated  of  gods  and  man  is  an  ignorance  of  the  soul,  and  lying 
words  are  but  a  feeble  image  of  it.  Involuntary  falsehood  is 
worse  than  voluntary  because  man  cannot  correct  his  ignorance, 
and  morality  is  poisoned  at  its  source.  '  If  the  light  that  is  in 
thee  he  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness.'  In  the  interval 
betAveen  Homer  and  the  Persian  wars,  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  Delphic  oracle,  higher  importance  was  attached  to  Truth,  and 
men  arose  who  made  the  pursuit  of  Truth  the  study  of  their  lives. 
Considering  the  ordinary  view  of  truth  in  Greece,  the  laborious 
pains  of  Herodotus  or  Thucydides  for  securing  accuracy  is  remark- 
able. Polyhius,  too,  speaks  in  language  not  much  inferior  of  the 
duty  of  the  historian.  In  actual  practical  life  the  Greeks  had  a 
very  bad  reputation  for  truthfulness,  and  yet  no  nation  felt  the 
value  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  so  much.  The  Romans  differed 
from  the  Greeks,  'but  Eome  seems  to  have  been  devoid  of  love  of 
truth  in  the  other  sense.  Her  historians  and  philosophers  wrote 
to  train  their  fellow-citizens  in  virtue  and  to  embellish  the  past. 
There  was  no  single  investigator  of  truth  in  Rome,  nor  a  man  who 
died  for  the  truth  like  Socrates." 

I  find  in  my  notes  a  long  treatment  of  the  Platonic  and  Aristo- 
telian conceptions  of  Law,  but  as  this  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
essay  on  "  The  Written  and  the  Spoken  Word,"  in  "  Some  Aspects 
of  Greek  Genius,"  I  will  spare  you  any  extracts,  nor  shall  I  linger 
on  the  relation  of  the  Politics  and  the  Ethics^  nor  on  the  com- 
parison which  he  drew  between  the  Greek  Sta'te  with  its  sacred 
character  and  the  Mediaeval  Christian  Church. 

It  is  perhaps  doing  despite  unto  the  memory  of  a  fine  classic 
to  give  such  extracts,  crude  and  disconnected,  from  old  jottings 
hurriedly  made  in  note-books  by  a  youth  of  twenty  or  twenty-one. 
and  of  course  they  must  be  taken  as  the  impressions  gathered  by 
a  student  rather  than  the  statements  with  proper  emphasis  that 
the  professor  would  have  desired  to  make.  Where  you  are  inclined 
to  criticise  words,  form  or  ideas,  make  allowance,  I  beg  you,  for 
the  medium  through  which  they  have  been  transmitted.     It  would 
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be  as  diflScult  to  describe  to  a  visitor  from  the  south  the  charm  of 
a  winter  landscape  from  the  remnants  of  snow  and  ice  that  lie  on 
the  ground  in  March,  as  to  convey  to  you  from  my  random  notes 
the  impression  of  Butcher  as  a  well-balanced  and  accomplished 
teacher. 

His  class-work  did  not  exhaust  Butcher's  energies.  During  his 
professoriate  he  took  a  large  share  in  the  practical  affairs  of  the 
University,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  service  was  placed  on  the 
Scottish  Universities'  Commission,  being,  I  understand,  one  of  its 
most  influential  members.  His  last  years  were  darkened  by  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  who  had  been  a  perfect  helpmeet  for  him,  and 
proibably  this  sorrow  undermined  his  strength,  never  very  robust, 
and  made  him  less  able  to  stand  the  rigour  of  the  Edinburgh 
climate,  so  that  in  1903  he  resigned  his  chair  and  went  to  London. 
He  became  M.P.  for  the  University  of  Cambridge  on  the  death  of 
Jebb,  induced  to  this  partly,  I  suppose,  by  a  desire  to  succeed  his 
old  friend,  partly  by  his  intimacy  with  the  Balfours,  partly,  also, 
it  may  be,  in  order  to  test  in  reality  theories  upon  wbich  he  had 
often  lectured  in  the  class-room.  In  Parliament  he  was  not  a 
great  figure,  though  report  says  that  he  was  listened  to  with  resipect 
and  admired  as  the  most  cultured  speaker  in  the  House,  winning 
friends  on  both  sides  by  his  sincerity  and  the  urbanity  with  which 
he  set  fortli  his  opinions. 

One  more  memory  I  have  of  Butcher.  It  is  of  a  scene  at  the 
evening  reception  given  by  the  Master  of  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge, during  the  Darwin  Celebrations  in  the  summer  of  1909. 
His  hair  was  now  grown  quite  grey,  but  he  had  the  isame  finely  cut 
features  and  sparkling  eye  as  of  old,  the  same  earnest  manner  with 
a  tinge  of  affectation.  In  evening  dress  and  doctor's  red  robes,  he 
was  a  distinguished  figure,  only  less  so  than  the  taller  friend  by 
whom  he  stood,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour.  Surely  there  were 
no  more  truly  representative  sons  of  Cambridge  there  that  night. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time  in  the 
l6bby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  lamented  that  Parlia- 
ment consumed  without  profitable  return  such  a  quantity  of  energy 
and  time  that  he  had  but  a  small  margin  left  for  the  pursuit  of 
letters  on  which  he  fed  his  soul.  Butcher  could  not  have  sat  for 
Browning's  Grammarian,  who 
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With  the  throbbing  hands  of  death  at  strife 

Ground  at  the  grammar; 
Still,  thro'  the  rattle,  parts  of  speech  were  rife ; 

While  he  could  stammer 
He  settled  Hoti's  business — let  it  be ! 

Properly  based  oun — 
Gave  us  the  doctrine  of  the  enclitic  De 

Dead  from  the  waist  down. 

He  was  too  good  a  Grecian  for  that,  and  he  was  not,  I  would  fain 
believe,  untrue  to' his  life-long  devotion  to  Hellas  when  he  made 
the  sacrifice  of  literary  leisure  to  parliamentary  distraction,  for 
he  may  have  believed  with  Plato  that  politics  should  be  concrete 
ethics,  and  that  the  end  of  the  State  is  the  virtue  of  the  citizen. 
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GOETHE  AS  A    TEACHEB. 

By  Prof.  J.  Macgillivray, 

President  of  Modern  Language  Section. 

It  may  seem  a  hopeless  attempt  to  present  the  subject  of  my 
address  in  an  at  all  adequate  manner  in  the  necessarily  limited 
time  allotted  to  it,  but  if  in  spite  of  its  limitations,  it  should  be 
the  means  of  inducing  any  of  my  hearers  to  go  directly  to  the 
great  fountain  source,  that  Yerjilngungsbrunnen  that  we  call 
Goethe,  my  eifort  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

We  all  admit  that  Goethe  is  the  greatest  of  German  poets  and 
some  may  even  not  be  disposed  to  differ  from  his  enthusiastic  coun- 
trymen who  would  rank  him  as  one  of  the  very  greatest — if  not  the 
greatest — of  all  poets.  Of  all  great  Germans,  only  two  others  are 
by  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  considered  as  his  equals,  and 
they  are  Luther  and  Bismarck,  the  first  of  whom  made  a  Goethe 
possible,  just  as  Goethe  made  a  Bismarck  possible,  by  contributing 
more  than  any  other  single  German,  whether  monarch  or  states- 
man, to  weld  a  national  German  sentiment,  without  which  Bis- 
marck and  the  new  nationality  would  have  been  an  impossibility. 

Goethe  was  a  statesman,  a  natural  scientist,  a  plastic  artist, 
and  a  consummate  man  of  the  world.  His  philosophy  is  a  matter 
of  common  discussion,  although  he  formulated  no  philosophical 
system.  His  religion,  too,  excites  the  greatest  interest,  although 
he  professed  no  religious  creed,  while  recognizing  what  was  good 
in  all. 

And  all  these  phases  of  life  found  expression  in  Goethe,  the  poet. 

It  is  true  that  we  seldom,  if  ever,  hear  of  him,  specially  as  a 
teacher,  but  that  may  be  because  the  term  poet  is  synonymous 
with  teacher  in  a  high  and  comprehensive  sense.     The  function  of 
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art  in  general  and  of  poetry  in  particular  is  to  teach,  unconsciously, 
through  the  harmony  of  its  form  and  contents,  or,  directly  and 
didactically,  by  precept  and  example.  And  not  only  so,  but  the 
manner  in  which  such  truths  or  precepts  are  conveyed  may  be 
eminently  educative. 

The  harmony  which  is  the  end  of  all  true  art,  as  well  as  of 
nature,  including  man,  is  the  Divine,  the  Urquell,  or  der  Herr,  as 
Goethe  most  conspicuously  teaches  in  his  "Faust."  Other  examples 
where  the  harmony  of  the  form  enhances  that  of  the  contents,  to 
an  even  greater  degree,  are  "  Iphigenie  ''  and  "  Tasso  "  and  "  Her- 
mann und  Dorothea." 

More  directly  as  a  didactic  teacher  we  have  Goethe  in  his 
"  Spriiche  und  Maximen,"  "  Gesprache  "  and  "  Briefe,"  while  in 
the  "  Xenien  "  he  is  particularly  so  through  the  indirect  medium 
of  irony  or  satire. 

As  a  literary  critic  he  is  at  his  best  perhaps  in  the  article  on 
Shakespeare,  and  as  a  natural  scientist  in  the  "  Metamorphosen 
der  Pflauzen  "  and  "  Die  Metamorphosen  der  Tiere,"  where  he 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  the  lower  organic  world,  as  he 
does  that  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  in  ^'  Faust,"  "  Iphigenie  " 
and  elsewhere. 

His  satire  is  generally  directed  against  Halhtalente,  Pfiischer 
and  Dilettanten,  as  he  calls  them.  This  satire  had  more  especial 
reference  to  art  or  literature,  yet  as  Goethe,  like  the  Old  Man  with 
the  lamp  of  his  "  Marchen,"  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  ttirn 
into  a  preciotis  jewel,  so  his  satire  hero  is  alsn  applicable  to  the 
ordinary  callings  of  life,  and  among  others,  to  the  pedagogical 
one,  i.e.,  it  is  directed  against  incompetent,  half-hearted  and  time- 
serving teachers.  Bttt  as  all  men  are  not  born  genitises  like  Goethe 
and  seldom  have  had  the  same  advantages  of  education  and  environ- 
ment, the  harshness  of  his  criticism  and  invective  may  often  seem 
unduly  severe  and  tmworthy  of  him.  We  may  well  pardon  him, 
however,  when  we  consider  his  complete  consciousness  of  his  own 
transcendant  gifts  and  his  high  resolve  to  use  them  for  the  better- 
ment of  humanity.  His  general  remedy  for  the  limitations  and 
shortcomings  which  he  satirizes  is  found  in  the  words: 

In  der  Beschrankung  findet  sich  der  Meister, 
Und  das  Gesetz  nur  kann  uns  Freiheit  geben. 
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The  immediate  application  is  that  people  should  not  try  art  Who 
have  no  natural  aptitude  for  it,  nor,  in  a  more  general  sense,  any 
calling  for  which  they  are  naturally  unfitted.  The  best  exponent 
of  this  is  his  "  Wilhelm  Meister."  Yet  even  so  he  does  not  shut 
the  gates  of  mercy  on  such  unfortunates,  for  Wilhelm  Meister, 
altihough  on  the  wrong  track,  does  finally  feecome  a  useful  member 
of  the  community,  like  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  who  went  forth  to 
seek  his  father's  asses  and  found  a  kingdom. 

Apart,  too,  from  the  lessons  taught  in  a  general  way  and  more 
or  less  indirectly  by  so  many  of  Goethe's  works,  there  are  almost 
countless  passages  that  might  be  quoted,  having  some  directly 
pedagogical  bearing. 

Let  us  take  "  Faust,"  for  example.  The  greatest  of  its  lessons 
has  already  been  mentioned.  The  Mephistophelian  principle  is  an 
educational  one.  The  problem  is  that  of  evolution  or  progress 
through  activity  or  work,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  and 
Mephistopheles  is  the  incitation  thereto.    He  says : 

Fiir  einen  Leichnam  bin  ich  nicht  zu  Haus. 

The  Lord  adds: 

Es  irrt  der  Mensch  so  lang  er  strebt. 

and : 

Er  liebt  sich  bald  die  unbedingte  Kuh', 

Drum  geb'  ich  gern  ihm  den  Gesellen  zu, 

Der  reizt  und  wirkt  und  muss  als  Teufel  schaffen. 

And  Faust  himself,  towards  the  close  of  the  poem  and  of  his 
career,  puts  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  thus: 

Im  Weiterschreiten  find'  er  Qual  und  Gliick, 
Er,  unbefriedigt  jeden  Augenblick. 

and  further  on  he  adds: 

Dies  ist  der  Weisheit  hochster  Schluss, 

Nur  der  verdient  sich  Freiheit  wie  das  Leben, 

Der  tafflich  sie  erobern  muss. 
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This  is  expressed  in  "  Wilhelm  Meister  "  as :  Denken  und  Tun, 
Tun  und  Denken,  das  ist  die  Sunime  aller  Wahrlieit. 

But  to  come  to  more  specific  passages,  let  us  first  take  that  cele- 
brated one  around  which  so  many  more  of  a  similar  import  may 
be  made  to  revolve,  viz. : 

Was  du  ererbt  von  deinen  Vatern  hast, 
Erwirb  es,  um  es  zu  besitzen. 

Taken  literally,  this  is  perfectly  true,  and  it  is  this  literal  truth 
which  gives  it  its  poetical  or  metaphorical  value.  So  applied  it 
means  nothing  more  or  less  than  that  that  which  is  studied  and 
learnt  should  be  thoroughly  understood  and  assimilated  by  a 
mental  process,  which  then  becomes  one  of  creative  activity — 
Schajfende  Freude,  and  not  that  of  mechanical  memorizing,  akin 
to  the  condition  of  the  Leichnam,  wofiir  Mephistopheles  nicht  zu 
Hause  ist. 

Diiferent  passages  from  the  Wagner  scene  illustrative  of  the 
same  principle,  are  also  applicable  here,  for  example,  Faust's 
words  to  Wagner: 

Erquickung  hast  du  nicht  gewonnen, 
Wenn  sie  dir  nicht  aus  eigener  Seele  quillt, 

and  the  words  which  Wagner  himself  utters  as  his  own  ideal : 

Zu  schauen,  wie  vor  uns  ein  weiser  Mann  gedacht, 
Und  wie  wir's  dann  so  herrlich  weit  gebracht. 

Here  ein  weiser  Mann  may  correspond  to  the  Vdter  of  the  first 
passage  and,  so  herrlich  weit  gebracht  to  Erwirb  es,  um  es  zu 
besitzen.  The  same  idea  is  to  be  found  in  the  Prolog ,  in  a  specific 
as  well  as  in  a  general  sense,  in  the  Mephistophelean  principle 
already  quoted : 

Fiir  einen  Leichnam  bin  ich  nicht  zu  Haus, 

or  as  Longfellow  expresses  it : 

For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers; 
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and  in  the  words  of  the  Lord : 

TJnd  was  in  schwankender  Erscheinung  schwebt, 
Befestiget  mit  d'auernden  Gedanken. 

The    application    here  is    unmistakable,  though    generally  ex- 
plained in  a  somew'hat  more  philosophical  way. 
That  imcomparable  passage  beginning: 

Wie  alles  sich  zusammenschwebt, 
Eins  in  das  andere  wirkt  und  le^bt, 

can,  of  course,  be  interpreted  along  the  same  lines,  as  the  order 
or  correlation  of  subjects  of  study  in  accordance  with  their  rela- 
tion to  one  another  and  to  the  developing  process  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind. 

The  Erdgeist  scene,  similarly  considered,  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  antithesis  of  this  harmonious  psychological  action  or  evolution 
in  that  an  attempt  to  reach  pedagogical  results  at  a  bound,  or  with- 
out due  evolutionary  gradation,  will  end  disastrously.  It  is  then 
as  expressed  in  the  words : 

Du  gleichst  dem  Geist,  den  du  begreifst, 
Nicht  mir. 

This  means,  be  it  repeated,  that  a  principle  or  idea  cannot  be 
grasped  without  a  logical  process  of  reasoning,  expressed  or  im- 
plied. The  Mattel'  and  Helena  scenes  of  the  Second  Part  may 
also  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  this  same  psychological  law.  Helena 
cannot  be  found,  or,  if  found,  retained,  without  the  preliminary 
guidance  and  preparation  of  Mephistopheles,  Homunculus,  Chiron 
and  Manto,  all  symbols  of  this  very  psychological  law. 

The  same  creative,  mental  activity  also  finds  a  poetical  expres- 
sion in  some,  or  all,  of  the  easter  chorusus,  e.g.: 

Christ  ist  erstanden, 
Freude  dem  Storblichen, 
and: 

Ist  er  in  Werdelust, 
Schaffondor  Frondo  nnh. 
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with  its  antithesis: 

Ach !   an  der  Erdebrust 
Sind  wir  zum  Leide  da 

The  translation  stanza  also  contains  the  same  thought : 

Geschrieben  steht :    "  Im  Anf ang  war  das  Wort," 

which  is  finally  explained  in  the  words : 

"  Im  Anfang  war  die  Tat." 

We  interpret  here  Im  Anfang  by  Die  Hauptsache,  das  Wesent- 
liclie  and  die  Tat,  by  Begriff,  comprehension,  idea. 

Of  course  the  usual  comment  about  the  philosopliy  of  the  Logos 
need  not  necessarily  be  excluded. 

In  the  Schulerscene  the  same  distinction  is  repeatedly  made  be- 
tween ^Vort  and  Begriff,  always  seriously,  even  when  seemingly 
in  an  ironical  vein. 

The  proper  frame  of  mind  in  which  a  pupil  or  student  should 
be  towards  his  study  or  teacher  is  of  prime  importance.  It  should 
be  composed  of  what  the  Germans  call  Begeisterung  and  EhrfurcM, 
of  which  we  shall  hear  more  anon  in  the  Pedagogical  Province. 
The  student  says : 

Und  komme  voll  Ergebenheit, 

Einen  Mann  zu  sprechen  und  zu  kennen, 

Den  alle  mir  mit  Ehrfurcht  nennen. 

The  wooden.  nniii«piring  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  is  meant 
ill  the  words : 

Was  will-r  dii  dich  das  Stroh  zu  dreschen  plageii. 

and  the  deadening  monotony  of  it  in: 

Man  sieht  nichts  Griines,  keinen  Baum  (i.e.,  inspiration) 
.Und  in  den  Salen,  auf  den  Banken, 
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Vergeht  mir  Horen,   Sehen  und  Denken. 

But  again  the  danger  from  over-variety,  dissipation  of  energy, 
is  expressed  in  the  line: 

Doch  miisst  Ihr  Euch  nicht  zerstreuen  lassen. 

Then  there  follows  the  celebrated  speech  in  which  superficiality 
of  study  and  with  it  of  teaching  is  denounced : 

Das   {i.e.,  mechanical    study    or    routine)   preisen    die    Schiiler 

allerorten, 
Sind  aher  keine  Weber  (independent  thinkers)  geworden. 
Wer  will  was  Lebendig's  erkennen  und  beschreiben, 
Sucht  erst  den  Geist  herauszutreiben, 
Dann  hat  er  die  Telle  in  seiner  Hand. 
Fehlt  leider !   nur  das  geistige  Band. 

The  little  poem,  entitled,  "  Die  Freuden,"  says  the  same  thing, 
but  in  more  symbolic  form: 

Es  flattert  um  die  Quelle 
Die  liebliche  Libelle, 
Der  Wasserpapillon, 
Bald  dunkel  und  bald  helle, 
Wie  ein  Chameleon; 
Bald  rot  und  blau, 
Bald  blau  und  griin, 
Ach  wenn  ich  in  der  Nahe 
Nur  seine  Farbe  sahe. 

Dann  kam  der  kleine  zu  mir  hin, 
Und  setzt'  sich  auf  die  Weide ; 
Da  hab'  ich  ihn; 
Und  nun  betracht'  ich  ihn  genau, 
y  Und  find'  ein  dunkel  traurig  Blau, 

So  geht  es  dir,  Zergliederer  deiner  Freuden. 
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But,  all  the  same,  we,  teachers  of  modern  languages,  know  that 
we  must  analyze  more  Or  less  before  we  can  synthesize,  and  when 
we  have  done  that  with  the  language,  we  usually  must  again 
analyze  the  poem  or  work  in  hand  before  we  get  das  geistige  Band 
or  die  Farhe,  but  the  poet  probably  only  says  tihat  the  golden 
mean  should  be  observed,  for  he  recommend-s  elsewhere: 

Vernunft  sei  iiberall  zugegen. 

A  method  of  teaching  is  then  satirized  that  was  all  prevalent 
in  the  universities  in  Goethe's  time,  and  still  too  much  so,  and 
not  only  in  the  universities,  but  in  the  secondary  and  primary 
schools  as  well.  I  mean  the  lecturing  or  talking  methods,  by  wHch 
the  instructor  pours  in  instead  of  drawing  out.  Such  lectures  or 
talks  instead  of  a  live  discussion  on  subject  matter  previously 
studied  are  apt  to  produce  the  effect  described  in  the  lines: 

Und  in  den  Salen,  auf  den  Banken 
Yergeht  mir  Horen,  Sehen  und  Denken. 

The  writing  down  of  what  is  said,  as  notes,  may,  perhaps,  serve 
as  an  antidote  to  the  somnolency  produced,  and  may  have  origin- 
ally been  as  such  encouraged.     Hear  Goethe's  irony: 

Doch  Euch  des  Schriebens  ja  befleisst, 
Als  diktiert'  Euch  der  Heilig-'  Geist. 

and  the  response: 

Ich  denke  mir,  wie  viel  es  niitzt, 

Denn  was  man  schwarz  auf  weiss  besitzt, 

Kann  man  getrost  nach  Hause  tragen. 

Returning  to  the  distinction  between  Wort  and  Begriff  we  find 
it  again  in  the  ironical  lines: 

Im  Ganzen — haltet  Euch  an  Worte, 
Dann  geht  Ihr  durch  die  sichere  Pforte 
Zmn  Tempel  der  Gewissheit  ein. 
10 
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as  in  the  naive  answer: 

Docli  ein  Begriff  muss  bei  dem  Worte  sein. 

And  the  answer  to  it : 

Schon  gut !   nur  muss  man  sich  nicht  allzuangstlich  qualen, 

Denn  eben  wo  Begriffe  fehlen, 

Da  stellt  ein  Wort  zur  rechten  Zeit  sich  ein, 

Mit  Worten  lasst  sich  trefflich  streiten, 

Mit  Worten  ein  System  bereiten, 

An  Worten  lasst  sich  trefflich  glauben, 

Von  einem  Wort  lasst  sich  kein  Iota  rauben. 

The  same  idea  is  also  conveyed  in  the  imagery  of  the  lines: 

Grau,  teurer  Freund,  ist  alle  Theorie, 
TJnd  griin  des  Lebens  goldener  Baum, 

which,  by  the  way.  reminds  us  of  the  line  quoted  above: 

Man  sieht  nichts  Griines,  keinen  Baum. 

Though  the  following  ironical  verses  of  the  Hexenkiiche  seem 
directly  applicable  to  poets  or  authors,  who  use  words  without 
meaning,  they  are  equally  applicable  to  students  and  teachers  who 
do  not  get  beyond  the  letter: 

Nun  ist  es  geschehen ! 
Wir  reden  und  sehen 
Wir  horen  und  reimen. 

And  likewise  in: 

Und  wenn  es  uns  gliickt, 
Und  wenn  es  sich  Schick t. 
So  siiid  p-  Oedankcn. 
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The  lines : 

Die  hohe  Kraft  der  Wissenschaft 
Der  ganzen  Welt  verborgen ! 
Und  wer  nicht  denkt, 
Dem  wird  sie  geschenkt 
Der  hat  sie  ohne  Sorgen 

contain  undoubtedly  the  same  satire  on  the  Wort  as  the  preceding 
ones,  and  may  also  be  more  directly  aimed  at  the  bluffer  or  sham 
individual,  teacher  or  other,  or  may  in  all  seriousness  mean  the 
same  as  the  little  poem,  "  Die  Freuden,"  just  quoted. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  central  idea  which  is  emphasized  more  or 
less  directly  in  all  the  passages  quoted,  is  that  of  thoroughness  or 
sincerity  as  distinguished  from  superficiality  or  sham.  The  whole 
Faust  poem,  as  said,  illustrates  this  idea.  Many  other  works,  as 
well  as  those  mentioned,  mig'ht  be  laid  under  contribution,  but  one, 
however,  will  be  mentioned,  the  highly  symbolical  and  beautiful 
"  Marchen."  Symbolism  in  the  hand  of  a  master  is  in  itself  educa- 
tive. It  makes  the  mind  active  or  creative ;  instead  of  telling  truths 
directly,  the  conception  of  which  costs  no  effort,  as  the  words  cited 
a  moment  ago  say : 

Und  wer  nicht  denkt, 
Deni  wird  sie  geschenkt, 
Der  hat  .«ie  ohne  Sorgen. 

And  Sorgen  in  this  case  is  effort,  which,  as  we  already  know  is: 

der  Weisheit  letzter  Schluss, 
for: 

!N"ur  der  verdienst  sich  Freihert  wie  das  Leben, 
Der  taglich  sie  ero^bern  muss. 

Where  Freilieit  vie  das  Lehen  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  iniel- 
lectual  effort  or  growth. 

Symbolism  teaches  also  in  another  way.  It  is  a  means  to  an 
ond.  It  is  a  poetica]  devise  to  make  the  unknowable  comprehen- 
sible through  the  known,  as  the  concluding  words  of  "  Faust  "  say: 
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Alles  Vergangliche 
Ist  nur  ein  Gleichnis ; 
Das  Unzulanglichej 
Hier  wird's  Ereignis; 

and  Hier  is  for  our  purpose  the  higher  poetry  through  the 
symhol. 

From  rtie  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  visible  to  the  in- 
visible, is  very  sound  pedagogy,  and  in  it  Goethe  is  a  past-master. 

But  we  were  to  get  some  instances  from  the  "  Marchen,"  illus- 
trative of  the  pedagogical  principle  under  discussion.  The  scene 
of  the  action  is  traversed  by  a  river  which  separates  the  realm  of 
the  real  from  that  of  the  ideal,  and  the  only  way  across  it  I>  by  a 
ferryman,  who,  however,  ferries  passengers  only  from  the  ideal, 
never  the  other  way.  This  must  be  done  by  independent  effort, 
and  the  bridge  which  will  permit  of  this  is  finally  erected  by  the 
efforts  of  The  Old  Man  with  the  lamp,  w'hose  light  casts  no  shadow 
and  which  has  the  quality  of  turning  whatever  it  shines  upon  into 
a  precious  metal  or  stone.     This  needs  no  comment. 

How  Goethe  himself  was  taught,  whether  he  ever  actually  did 
teach,  in  the  pedagogical  sense  of  the  term,  and  how,  and  what  he 
has  written  directly  about  such  teaching,  all  this  offers  for  our  par- 
pose  value  equal  to,  or  even  greater  than  what  has  just  been  said. 

He  was  endowed  by  nature,  both  mentally  and  physically,  to  a 
rare  and  uuusual  degree,  and  these  natural  gifts  were  developed 
by  careful  teaching  to  their  fullest  capacity.  Goethe  was  an 
optimist  and  believed  in  progress.     He  has  his  Pylades  say : 

Es  erbt  der  Viifer  Segeii.  nicht  ihr  Fluch. 

And  when  he  says,  in  the  poem  *'  Da?  Gottliche," 

!Nach  ewigen,  ehernen, 
Grossen  Gesetzen, 
Miissen  vnr  alle 
Unseres  Daseins 
Kreise  vollenden, 

he  is  not  contradicting  himself. 
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Of  his  own  natural  inheritance  he  tells  u» : 

Vom  Vater  habe  ich  die  Statur, 
Des  Lehens  ernste  Fiihrung ; 
Vom  Miitterchen  die  Frohnatur, 
Die  Lust  znm  Fabulieren. 

This  father,  a  stern,  methodical  and  pedantic  man,  personally 
conducted  the  son's  earliest  education,  and  supervised  it  later 
under  the  immediate  instruction  of  private  tutors  and  sent  him 
when  still  older  to  a  private  school  that  he  might  get  the  benefit 
of  the  education  to  be  derived  from  contact  with  his  fellows.  The 
influence  of  his  mother  in  developing  the  imaginative  side  of  his 
nature  formed  the  happy  counterpoise  to  that  of  the  father.  When 
he  was  ready  for  the  university  his  education  was  broad  and  deep. 
The  Beschrdnkung,  which  he  recommends  elsewhere,  was  not  prac- 
tised in  his  own  early  education.  He  had  been  carefully  trained 
in  the  use  of  his  mother  tongue  and  was  familiar  with  the  best  of 
the  national  literature,  including-  the  contemporary  authors.  He 
had  done  effective  work  in  mathematics  and  had  studied  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  through  observation  and  experiment.  He  knew 
Latin  sufficiently  well  to  read  the  authors,  but  wi-thout  grammatical 
accuracy.  He  also  knew  Hebrew  and  had  a  small  smattering  of 
Greek.  His  knowledge  of  this  literature  he  obtained  through 
translations.  He  had  been  carefully  and  practically  instructed 
in  the  modern  languages,  English,  French  and  Italian.  He  could 
not  only  read  them  like  German,  but  could  also  speak  and  write 
them.  This  facility  he  acquired  from  practical  study  and  inter- 
course with  natives.  He  was  skilled  in  drawing,  which  he  always 
valued  highly  as  it  developed  the  powers  of  dbservation.  His 
artistic  tastes  had  been  further  enhanced  by  his  home  surround- 
ings. He  made  a  special  study  of  plastic  art  in  Leipzig,  and  was 
undecided,  till  he  went  to  Eome,  which  art  to  follow. 

His  education  was  for  him  in  an  especial  sense  a  life-long  pro- 
cess of  growth  and  development,  which,  he  believed,  did  not  end 
at  death.  Nature,  he  thought,  was  bound  to  make  provision  to 
continue  her  work  in  this  life  after  death,  but  in  the  same  propor- 
tion.    In  his  essay  on  Nature  he  says  somewhat  in  this  connection  : 

Der  Tod  ist  ihr  Kunstgriff  viel  Lcben  zu  haben. 
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This  broader  education  or  expexience  of  life  gets  its  poetical 
expression — if  in  an  exaggerated  form — in  the  lines : 

Und  was  der  ganzen  Menschheit  zngeteilt  ist, 
Will  ich  in  meinem  innern  selbst  geniessen, 

while  his  whole  career  may  he  summed  up  in  the  lines: 

Ich  bin  nur  durch  die  Welt  gerannt, 

Ein  jed'  Geliist  ergriff  ich  bei  den  Haaren, 

Was  mir  entwischte,  liess  ich  ziehn. 

Ich  habe  nur  begehrt  und  nur  vollbracht, 

Und  abermals  gewiinscht,  und  so  mit  Macht 

Mein  Leben  durchgestiirmt ;     erst  gross  und  machtig 

Nun  aber  geht  es  weise,  geht  bedachtig. 

As  to  actual  teaching,  we  know  that  he  supervised  the  education 
of  Fritz  von  Stein,  the  son  of  his  celebrated  friend,  and  that  he 
emphasized  the  development  of  the  boy's  individuality  and  objec- 
tivity. He  tells  us  in  his  "  Dichtung  and  Wahrheit "  Herder's 
method  of  teaching  him  while  at  Strasburg  in  the  following  words : 

Da  seine  Gesprache  jederzeit  bedeutend  waren,  er  mochte  fragen, 
antworten  oder  sich  sonst  auf  eine  Weise  mitteilen,  so  musste  er 
mich  zu  neuen  Ansichten  taglich  ja  stiindlich  beforden. 

This  method  is  largely  the  one  employed  also  in  the  Pedagogical 
Province. 

It  is  here,  in  the  "Padagogische  Provinz  "  of  "Wilhelm  Meisters 
Wanderjahre,"  finished  in  1829,  when  he  was  80  years  of  age,  that 
we  have  his  theory  of  actual  pedagogical  work,  though  scattered 
precepts  are  also  found  here  and  there  in  the  "  Lehrjahre  "  and 
the  "  Wahlverwandschaften." 

This  educational  Utopia  is,  as  the  name  implies,  a  wide  extent 
of  territory,  consisting  of  hill  and  dale,  mountain  and  forest, 
meadow  and  arable  land.  The  significance  of  this  variety  of  land- 
scape for  education  is  patent. 

The  Province  is  divided  into  districts  or  regions,  in  each  of 
which  a  vocation  is  practised  along  with  some  theoretical  subjects 
of  instruction,  enough  to  avoid  monotony,  and  not  enough  to  dissi- 
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pate  energy.  Agriculture  is  first  practised  and  is  compulsory  on 
all  pupils.  The  basic  educational  subjects  of  instruction,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography  are  also  taught,  not  all  together, 
but  in  ascending  ratio.  The  exercises  are  accompanied  with,  and 
interspersed  by,  vocal  music,  as  are  also  those  of  the  ofher  regions. 
Instrumental  music,  as  being  vocational,  has  a  region  of  its  own. 
After  the  general  and  compulsory  course  of  agriculture,  which  is 
also  vocational,  the  pupils  begin  to  specialize  as  to  vocation  and 
theoretical  subjects  in  accordance  with  their  natural  aptitude. 
For  instance,  the  modern  languages  are  taught  in  conjunction  with 
the  vocational  calling  of  horse-rearing,  including  grazing  and 
training.  There  are  boys  here  from  the  various  nations,  whose 
languages  are  taught,  and  each  language  is  spoken  in  turn,  a  month 
at  a  time,  while  the  vocation  or  pastime  is  carried  on.  After  this 
general  and  practical  language  course  is  completed,  a  more  gram- 
matic  and  scientific  instruction  is  given  by  special  teachers  to  those 
boys  who  desire  to  further  specialize.  This  theoretical  instruction 
fits  well  with  the  vocational,  for: 

"  Lebenstatigkeit  nnd  Tiiehrigkeit  sind  mit  Auslangendem 
ITnterricht,  weit  vertraglieher  als  man  meint." 

Just  as  instrumental  music  has  its  own  <listinct  region  as  a  voca- 
tional subject,  so,  too,  have  the  arts.  But  the  drama  is  excluded, 
as  the  life  of  the  Province  is  too  real  for  the  show-life  of  the  stage. 
and  too  strenuous  to  permit  of  an  audience  for  such.  Besides,  no 
special  recreation  is  required,  as  the  interest  in  the  vocational 
studies  and  their  variety  renders  any  special  recreation  unneces- 
sary. Ko  vocal  music  is  here  allowed  to  accompany  the  vocation, 
as  art  demands  the  closest  attention.  There  are  no  holidays,  as 
life  under  such  conditions  is  a  holiday  in  itself.  Another  district 
is  devoted  to  mining.  All  vocations  are  not  treated,  nor  all  sub- 
jects of  theoretical  instruction,  but  from  those  that  are,  the  others 
may  be  inferred.  This  system  strikes  one  at  first  as  fanciful  and 
artificial,  and  even  as  such  not  too  logically  constructed.  But 
Goethe,  true  to  the  method  he  so  often  employs,  makes  use  of  sym- 
bolism and  other  indirect  means  to  carry  the  mind  along  the  way 
he  wants  it  to  go,  which  to  the  uninitiated  seems  at  times  tortuous 
enough. 
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The  Pedagogical  Province  is  Goethe's  way  of  presenting  Pes- 
talozzi's  theory,  but  as  his  own,  not  Pestalozzi.  Goethe  knew  the 
Swiss  educationist  personally  and  had  been  appealed  to  by  him  in 
the  "  Abendstunde  eines  Einsiedlers ''  to  help  him  in  his  educa- 
tional reform.  Pestalozzi  had  adapted  and  developed  Rousseau's 
system,  whose  battle-cry  was  "  Back  to  nature,"  a  marked  echo  of 
which  is  noticeable  in  the  first  region  of  the  Province. 

Philanthropism,  as  Pestalozzi's  reform  movement  in  education 
was  called,  emphasized  vocational  'training,  not  only  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  life,  but  as  a  culture  in  itself  as  well,  moral,  mental  and 
physical.  Theoretical  instruction  was  also  to  be  given,  but  sub- 
ordinate to  it. 

The  opposite  educational  movement,  the  new  humanism,  owed  its 
origin  to  Winkelmann  and  was  approved  of  by  Wieland,  Herder, 
Schiller,  and  also  at  first  by  Goethe  himself.  It  aimed  at  the 
ancient  Greek  ideal,  the  harmonious  development  of  the  three 
sides  of  the  individual,  mind,  soul  and  body,  but  without  vocational 
study  or  training.  The  result  was  that  the  three-sided  pyramid 
was  lobsided,  the  mind  being  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
two. 

Goethe  gave  Philanthropism  its  poetic  expression  in  the  Peda- 
gogical Province. 

That  agriculture  should  be  the  first  vocational  subject  and  should 
be  compulsory  is  self-evident.  Literally  taken,  it  is  the  basis  of 
human  existence  and  consequently  of  the  state ;  it  is  hygienic  and 
in  a  general  sense  highly  educative,  considerations  of  greater  im- 
portance than  even  the  elements  of  instruction,  studied  along  with 
it,  but  they  are  in  different  ways  equally  basic  and  indispensable. 
The  music  which  accompanies  the  manual  labour  is  meant  to  be 
educative  as  well  as  recreative.  The  vocal  notes  are  written  down 
and  then  again  sung  from,  while  the  writing  of  the  notes  is  so  done 
as  to  be  conducive  to  art. 

The  region  where  the  modern  languages  are  taught  is  doubtless 
the  one  that  appeals  most  to  us.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  study 
of  the  dead  languages.  This  is  suggestive  as  coming  from  the  man 
who  penned  the  line : 

Das  Land  der  Grieohen  mit  der  Seele  suohend. 

and  who  also  lived  it  for  a  time.     That  was,  however,  when  he  was 
poorer  in  experience  than  when  he  wrote  the  "  Wanderjahre."    The 
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omission  of  the  dead  languages  from  Goethe's  vocational  university 
may  only  mean  their  relegation  to  a  secondary  place.  By  the  way, 
our  own  Minister  of  Education  and  his  Superintendent  are  of  a 
different  opinion  from  Goethe.  They  are  at  present  establishing 
university  courses  for  specialists  in  agriculture,  in  which  Latin 
has  to  be  one  of  the  compulsory  basic  subjects,  while  only  one 
modern  language  need  be  studied,  and  even  that  one  on  sufferance. 
The  following  verses  from  "  Faust  "  have  especial  reference  to  the 
ancient  classics  as  basic  subjects  of  study,  as  well,  of  course,  as 
having  a  more  general  educational  interest. 

Horet  allerliebste  Klange, 

Macht  euch  schnell  von  Fabeln  frei ! 

Eurer  Gotter  alt  Gemenge, 

Lasst  es  hin,  es  ist  vorbei, 

« 

Niemand  will  Euch  mehr  verstehen, 
Fordern  wir  doch  hoheren  Zoll ; 
Denn  es  muss  von  Herzen  gehen, 
Was  auf  Herzen  wirken  soil. 

The  way  in  which  the  modem  languages  are  taught  in  the  Pro- 
vince is  perhaps  literally  possible,  but  uuder  ordinary  circum- 
stances scarcely  practicable.  What  Goethe  doubtless  means  is  that 
a  living  foreign  language  should  first  be  taught  practically,  oibjec- 
tively,  and  that  the  more  abstruse  study  of  grammar,  etc.,  should 
be  the  study  of  a  maturer  age.  Having  boys  of  different  nation- 
alities carry  on  the  vocation  or  pastime  in  their  mother  tongue  only 
for  the  benefit  of  the  others,  does  not  so  much  mean  residence 
abroad  or  even  foreign  instructors  at  home  as  further  emphasis  of 
the  practical  side  of  the  instruction. 

To  sum  up,  the  general  idea  of  the  Pedagogical  Province  is  that 
vocational  teaching  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  theoretical  instruc- 
tion, that  individual  teaching  should  be  emphasized,  that  regard 
should  be  had  to  natural  aptitude  and  that  there  should  be  concen- 
tration, and  not  dissipation,  of  energy.  Hence  a  limited  number  of 
subjects  of  study  and  thoroughness :  Erwirb  es,  um  es  zu  fbesitzen, 
but  enough  to  avoid  monotony. 

As  for  religions  instruction,  though  emphasis  is  laid  in  the 
Province  from  time  to  time  on  moral  and  religious  maxims,  there 
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is  a  special  region  for  the  Invisible  Church  through  which  the 
pupils  constantly  move.  This  invisible  church  arises  from  the 
awakening  the  feeling  of  Eeverence  (Ehrfurcht).  But  as  this 
quality  is  but  imperfectly  understood  in  the  different  religions, 
the  pupil  has  to  pass  through  them  all.  The  lowest  in  the  ascend- 
ing scale  of  these  religions  is  the  ethnic  or  heathen  religion,  the 
highest  representative  of  \\'iiich  is  the  Jewish.  It  is  based  on 
reverence  for,  or  awe  of,  that  which  is  above  us.  The  next  stagf 
is  based  on  reverence  for  that  which  is  like  us :  it  is  called  the 
philosophical,  because  the  philosopher  brings  w'hat  is  above  down, 
and  what  is  below  up,  to  his  own  level,  or  joins  the  ideal  and  the 
real.  The  third  stage  is  the  Christian  religion ;  it  is  based  on 
reverence  for  that  whidh  is  beneath  us,  i.e.,  on  misery,  disgrace, 
suffering  and  death.  This  is  partially  included  in  the  second 
stage.  The  three  religions  together  produce  the  fourth  or  highest, 
viz.,  reverence  for  ourselves,  i.e.,  for  the  divine  within  us,  which 
is  but  the  impulse  we  feel  to  find  and  to  venerate  the  divine  with- 
out us.  When  we  recognize  this  we  have  the  divine  within  us. 
The  meaning  of  this  is  not  directly  conveyed  to  the  pupils,  because 
at  their  age  they  are  perhaps  not  able  to  comprehend  it,  and.  again, 
because  when  anything  profound  is  clearly  explained  the  impres- 
sion prevails  that  there  is  nothing  profound  in  it.  Therefore  the 
pedagogues  of  the  section  employ  the  figurative  or  SJ^nbolical 
method  of  teaching  this  religion,  i.e.,  they  first  employ  t'he  sanc- 
tuaries, erected  in  a  forest  valley,  surrounded  by  high  walls.  These 
are  three  picture  galleries  which  run  round  an  octagonal  hall. 
In  the  first  are  illustrations  from  Jewish,  Grecian  and  other 
ancient  histories.  The  pupils  visit  this  gallery  in  their  first  year. 
The  life  of  Christy  with  the  exception  of  the  passion,  furnishes 
the  material  for  the  pictures  of  the  second  gallery.  These  pic- 
tures illustrate  the  miracles  and  parables  as  being  most  character- 
istic of  the  life  of  Christ.  Christ  as  the  symbol  of  the  philosoph- 
ical stage  makes  the  divine  human  and  the  human  divine.  Only 
older  or  second-year  pupils  can  enter  this  gallery.  The  third  gal- 
lery, symbolizing  the  third  religion,  i.e.,  reverence  for  sorrow  and 
death,  the  motives  of  whose  pictures  are  taken  from  the  passion 
and  death  of  Christ,  is  opened  only  to  the  oldest  pupils  who  arc 
about  to  leave,  and  that  but  once  a  year,  for  misery  or  pain,  seen 
when  too  young,  or  seen  too  often,  when  older,  loses  its  effect.  The 
significance  of  the  fourth  or  highest  religion  is  not  explained,  since 
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this  step  naturally  arises  from  the  others.  A  second  and  a  third 
means  are  also  employed  to  impress  the  pupils  with  the  meaning 
of  this  religion  of  reverence.  The  study  of  the  formative  arts  in 
itself  impresses  reverence,  and  this  is  the  second  method.  The 
third,  like  the  first,  explains  through  its  symholism.  It  is  the 
personal  salute,  and  is  paid  to  superiors,  parents,  teac'here,  etc.  It 
varies  in  form  and  significance  according  to  the  age  and  grade  of 
the  pupil,  just  like  the  sanctuaries.  In  the  last  year  the  pupils 
fall  into  line  with  their  companions,  to  act  with  them  as  an  organic 
part  of  one  harmonious  whole. 

Reverence,  then,  and  subordination  of  self  are  also  essential 
factors  in  the  make-up  of  the  new  and  complete  and  harmonious 
man. 

Goethe  is,  therefore,  a  teacher  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the 
term,  whether  he  be  so  designated,  or  whether  we  call  him  a 
preacher  or  a  philosopher  or  a  poet.  As  such  he  felt,  we  may  be 
sure,  the  full  force  of  the  closing  words  of  his  splendid  poem,  "  Das 
Vermachtnis,"  which  we,  too,  teachers  in  a  much  more  restricted 
sense,  should  consider  as  our  legacy  from  him : 

Und  edlen  Seelen  vorzufiihlen, 
1st  wiinschenswertester  Beruf, 
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SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  GERMANY. 
By  p.  Toews,  Ph.D.,  University  CJollege,  Toronto. 

During  the  last  decades  the  secondary  schools  in  Germany 
have  undergone  a  transformation,  such  as  even  thirty  years  ago, 
I  venture  to  say,  hardly  anybody  would  have  thought  possible. 
Who  could  ait  that  time  have  imagiined  that  even  in  a  few  yeiars 
there  would  be  given  at  German  Univeirsities  preliminary  courses 
in  classics,  and  that  it  would  (actually  be  possible  to  take  a  Ph.D. 
without  the  least  knowledge  of  Latin. 

The  first  step  in  this  reform  was  taken  soon  after  the  accessiion 
of  the  present  Emperor.  At  his  personal  suggestion  there  took 
place  in  1890,  in  Prussia,  a  conference  of  educational  experts  for 
the  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  school-reforms.  A  special 
committee  was  ^appointed  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  new  plans 
for  the  Prussian  gymnasiums,  and  in  the  next  year  there  appeared 
a  new  school  regulation,  which  limited  the  instruction  in  classics, 
especially  in  Latin,  both  as  to  time  and  requirements,  particularly 
in  favor  of  German.  The  practice  of  writing  extended  Latin 
essays  and  of  speaking  Latin  at  the  gymnasium  was  given  up 
once  for  all,  and  the  total  number  of  teaching  hours  was  also 
reduced.  Soon,  however,  they  began  to  see,  that  they  had  miade 
a  mistake,  and  on  the  one  hand  done  an  injury  to  the  gymnasium 
by  reducing  the  hours  of  instruction  in  classics,  and  on  the  other 
hand  not  succeeded  in  widening  the  sphere  of  knowledge  in  other 
subjects.  So  another  pedagogic  conference  was  held,  in  which 
eminent  scholars  and  expert-?  of  all  kinds  participated.  This 
meeting  discussed  thoroughly  teaching  methods  and  the  future 
organization  of  the  educational  system.  The  vital  question  was: 
Shall  we  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  non-classical  branches,  give  greiater  attention  to  these  sub- 
jects at  the  gymnasium,  or  s^hall  the  preliminary  education  acquired 
at  the  "  Real -schools"  be  considered  equal  to  that  acquired  at  the 
gymnasiaim  ?  It  was  decided  that  the  so-called  monopoly  of  pre- 
paring students  for  the  TTnivensity  possessed  by  the  gymnasium 
should  be  abolished,  and  that  all  Prussian  schools  having  a  nine 
years'  cr>iiTse,  should  in  theory  have  the  privilege  of  preparing  for 
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aoademic  situdies.  By  this  decisiioii  the  secondary  schools  in 
Grermany  were  placed  on  a  new  basis;  for  the  other  German 
staltes  have  followed  the  example  of  Prussia. 

The  system  of  secondary  schools  in  Germany  is  now  so  uniform 
that,  although  every  state  hals  still  its  own  school  regulations,  the 
school  laws  of  all  the  states  agree  in  all  essential  points  with  each 
other.  I  mnst  not,  however,  confine  myself  here  to  that  whieh 
is  common  to  all,  that  would  give  too  imperfect  a  pioture  of  the 
German  school-system;  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  my  task 
here  to  mention  all  those  points  in  which  the  school  regulations 
differ  from  each  other.  I  have,  therefore,  based  my  paper  on 
those  [regulations  which  are  in  force  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
German  Empire,  viz.,  in  Prussia. 

The  'gymnasium  appears  now  safe  from  the  many  claims  that 
threatened  to  destroy  its  peculiar  character,  and  has  again  brought 
more  into  the  foreground  those  subjects,  upon  which  it  laid  the 
greatesit  stress,  i.e.,  the  classics.  To  the  former  teaching  method, 
however,  in  this  depaiitment  they  have  not  returned,  nor  are  the 
requirements  as  high  as  before.  Much  had  been  expected  from 
the  new  method ;  it  was  believed  the  pupils  would  advance  more 
rapidly  *han  formerly  by  devoting  less  time  to  grammar  and 
essay  writing  and  more  time  to  translation  into  German.  Educa- 
tional experts  maintain,  however,  that  the  reverse  is  the  case ;  that 
muc'h  less  is  accomplished  now  than  under  the  old  regulations. 

The  Emperor  has  been  held  responsible  for  this  less  efficient 
mefhod  of  teaching  the  classics ;  he  has  even  been  represented  as 
an  enemy  of  classical  studies.  Whether  he  has  had  more  to  do 
with  the  school-reform  than  I  have  mentioned  here,  I  cannot 
say ;  be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  an  enemy  of  the  classics  he  is 
not.  He,  himself,  declared  that  most  emphatically  in  an  address 
to  the  pupils  of  the  gymnasium  in  Kassel,  to  whom  he  recom- 
mended the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  warmest  terms.  But 
nobody  knew  better  than  he  himself,  that  the  gymnasium  in  its 
former  shape  could  not  meet  all  the  demands  made  on  it,  and  that 
Bomeithing  had  to  be  done  to  do  justice  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time, 
and  hence  he  was  urgent  in  recommending  a  reform. 

Much  more  thorough  than  the  teaching  of  the  cilassioal  lan- 
guages is  the  instruction  now  given  in  German.  From  the  edu- 
cational point  of  view  the  study  of  tihis  language  is  considered 
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next  in  importance  to  religious  knowledge.  Mucli  weight  is 
attached  to  fluency  in  speaking  and  writing  the  mother  tongne 
correctly.  The  reading  comprises  the  most  important  works  of 
the  middle  and  modern  German  periods.  Selections  from  the 
NiWlmigenlied,  from  Gudrun  and  a  number  of  poems  of  Walther 
von  der  Vogelweide  are  read  either  m.  the  original  or  in  trans- 
lations, and  in  connection  with  this  the  scholaTs  are  introduced 
into  the  wide  field  of  Germanic  legends  and  made  acquainted 
with  the  epic  and  lyric  works  of  the  court  poets.  In  the  otlier 
secondary  schools,  the  teadhing  of  German  is  s'till  more  thorough 
than  at  the  gymnasium.  Facility  in  oral  expression  is  carefully 
cultivated,  not  only  in  German,  but  also  in  evea-y  other  brauch  of 
education.  In  all  classes,  espeoially  in  the  highest,  scholars  are 
required  to  give  an  offhand  account  of  what  they  have  read  or 
heard.  Such  accounts  are  never  to  degenerate  into  a  reciting 
of  essays  committed  to  memory,  but  are  meant  to  develop  in  the 
pupils  the  ability  to  reproduce  in  free  speech,  simply  and  ap- 
propriately, clear  views  and  solid  knowledge.  Of  the  modern 
foreign  languages,  only  French  is  compulsory  at  most  gymnasiums. 
English  is  a  substitute  for  Greek.  But  dispensation  from  Greek 
can  onlv  be  granted  when  the  Principal  of  the  gymnasium  eoT> 
siders  the  petition  for  dispensation  sufficiently  justified  by  tlie 
age  and  strength  of  the  pupil  or  by  the  vocation  for  which  he  is 
intended.  In  every  case  the  consent  of  the  Provinzial  Schul- 
Koller/ivm  '(Provincial  Education  Department)  has  to  be  obtained. 
In  some  places,  i.e..  there,  where  circumstances  make  it  appear 
advisable.  English  is  compulsory  in  the  upper  classes  and  French 
is  optional.  This  change  is  due  to  the  direct  influence  of  the 
Emperor.  At  all  gymnasiums  there  is  also  given  instruction  in 
Hebrew ;  but  that  subject  is  nowhere  compulsory. 

Besides  the  g\Tnnasiiuui  four  more  types  of  schools,  with  a 
nine  years'  course,  have  the  privilege  of  preparing  for  the  univer- 
sity. The  Beform-gymnasiwm.  the  TJealgymnasium,  the  Oher- 
rpolschiile.  and  the  Beform-Bealgymnasium. 

The  Beform-gA-mnasium  differs  from  the  gymnasium  in  the 
fact  that  im  the  fontner  French  is  commenced  in  the  lowest  class, 
and  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  higher  classes.  At  the  gymnasium 
Latin  is  commenced  in  the  lowest  class,  and  French  in  a  higher 
class,  and  the  total  number  of  hours  given  to  Latin  throughout 
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the  course  is  sixty-eight  a  week.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  Eeform- 
gymnasiiim.  Latin  gets  only  fifty-one  hours  a  week.  The  Reform- 
gymnasium  is  meant  to  enable  both  scholars  and  parents  to  defer 
to  a  later  date  the  choice  between  a  classical  and  a  non-classioal 
school.  Xot  until  a  boy  is  in  his  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year, 
when  he  comes  into  the  class  where  Latin  is  commenced,  does  he 
need  to  decide  for  the  one  or  the  other  course. 

The  Realgymnasium  occupies  an  independent  position  between 
the  Oherrealschule  and  the  Gymnasium,  inasmuch  as  it  lays 
the  main  stress  on  the  study  of  modern  languages.  m>athem)atics 
and  natural  science  and  has  Latin  in  common  with  the  Gymnasium. 
The  study  of  this  subject  begins,  as  at  tlie  Gymnasium,  in  the 
lowest  class,  and  is  contioiued  to  the  highest.  But  it  is  not  taught 
so  thoroughly  as  at  the  Gymnasium,  nor  are  the  requirements  so 
high  as  in  the  latter  school.  Matriculants  from  the  Realgym- 
nasium wanting  to  study  Law,  are  Tequired  to  supplement  their 
knowledge  of  Latin  at  the  university,  a  regulation  which  does  not 
apply  to  students  that  have  gone  through  a  Gymnasium,  and  have 
passed  in  that  subject. 

More  thorough  than  the  teaching  of  Laitin  is  the  teaching  of 
French  and  Eugli.4i,  especiailly  that  of  the  former.  Much  stress 
is  laid  on  facility  in  writing  and  speaking  those  languages.  In 
the  upper  cla'^*.  after  every  lesson  the  pupils  get  practice  in  con- 
versation, not  only  about  what  they  have  read  and  ajbout  everyday 
events,  but  also  about  the  civilization,  the  literature,  and  the 
history  of  the  respective  nations.  The  reading  comprises  the  more 
important  works  of  French  and  English  literature  of  the  last  three 
centuries. 

To  enable  the  teachers  of  modern  languages  to  acquire  the 
higher  proficiency  required  by  the  new  regulations,  the  educatiou 
department  has  been  granting  for  a  number  of  yeai*3  travelling 
scholarships  and  the  Grerman  government  has.  moreover,  entered 
into  agreement  with  the  English  and  French  governments  con- 
cerning the  exchange  of  modern  language  teachers,  and  in  addition 
to  this,  holiday  courses  in  modern  languages  have  been  arranged 
in  diifferent  cities. 

The  fourth  school  with  a  nine  years'  course  is  the  Oberreal- 
schuJe.  It  is  here,  that  the  te'aching  of  modems  is  most  thorough, 
peeing  that  nO  clasisics  are  required  in  this  institution.     Latin  is 
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taught  here,  too,  it  is  true,  but  the  instruction  given  in  that  subject 
has,  in  every  respect,  the  character  of  private  teaching.  The 
foremost  place  is  occupied  by  French  and  mathematics.  The 
total  number  of  teaching  hours  in  each  of  these  subjects  is  fixed 
at  47  a  week.  ISTatural  Science,  which  at  the  Gymnasium  and 
Realgymnasium  is  only  studied  as  a  minor  subject,  belongs  in  the 
Oberrealschule  to  the  majors.  Mathematics  is  in  all  schools  a 
major;  but  the  requirements  in  this  subject  are  lower  in  the 
classical  schools  than  in  the  others. 

The  Beform-Realgymnasium  bears  the  same  relati(jn  to  the 
Realgymnasium  as  the  Reformgymnasium  to  the  Gymnasium. 
The  same  amount  of  Latin  is  required  as  at  the  Realgymnasium, 
but  the  study  of  this  subject  is  not  commenced  before  entering  the 
lower  third  (Unterteria) . 

All  these  institutions  are,  as  has  been  stated,  entitled  to  pre- 
pare for  the  University.  This  is  the  main  task  of  the  Gymnasium, 
which  alone  has  the  'right  to  prepare  for  all  academic  studies. 

The  non-classical  schools  lare  better  fitted  to  impart  an 
adequate  general  education  for  other  higher  callings,  for  which  a 
university  education  is  not  required.  Matriculants  from  the  Real- 
gymnasium are  admitted  to  the  study  of  law,  medicine  and 
philosophy;  those  from  the  Oberrealschule  only  to  the  study  of 
philosophy.  Law  students  that  have  not  received  their  preliminary 
education  at  the  Gymnasium,  have  to  pass  a  special  examination 
in  Greek  and  attend  the  preliminary  classical  courses  at  the 
university.  They  have  to  be  able  to  read  the  sources  of  Greek  and 
Koman  law  in  the  original.  Medical  students  that  come  from  a 
school  where  Latin  iis  not  compulsory  have  to  pass  a  special 
examination  in  that  subject.  From  students  of  history  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  required  to  enable  them  to  read 
the  sources  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  in  the  original. 

Besides  these  schools,  with  a  nine  years'  course,  there  are 
two  types  of  secondary  schools  with  a  six  years'  course,  i.e.,  the 
Progymnasium  and  the  Realschule.  These  schools  differ  from 
the  gymnasium  and  the  oberrealschule  only  in  the  fact  that  they 
lack  the  three  upper  classes,  i.e.,  the  upper  form  of  the  second- 
claffs  and  the  two  forms  of  the  first.  The  principals  of  all  the 
secondary  schools  have  the  official  title  of  director.  The  fees  for 
the  upper  classes  of  the  schools  of  a  nine  years'  course  are  fixed  at 
150  marks,  for  the  other  classes  at  130  marks,  and  for  the  real- 
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schule  at  110  marks.  To  prepare  boys  for  the  lowest  class  of  a 
secondary  school  there  have  been  founded  in  numerous  places 
preparatory  schools,  closely  oonnected  with  ithe  secondary  school, 
and  placed  under  the  management  of  the  director  of  the  same. 
They  have  the  character  of  the  lowest  three  classes  of  a  well 
organized  public  school  working  under  especially  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. This  character  finds  expression  in  the  fact  that  the 
classes  of  the  preparatory  school  'are  not  called  by  the  Latin  names, 
seytima,  etc.,  as  classes  of  the  secondary  school.  The  favorable 
oircumstances  under  which  these  public  schools,  with  a  three  years' 
course  work,  are  principally  these :  In  the  first  place  the  scholars 
belong  for  the  most  part  to  families  with  a  certain  degree  of  culture, 
which,  of  course,  aids  the  work  of  the  school ;  secondly,  the  majority 
of  the  pupils  are  intended  to  acquire  an  education  superior  to  that 
obtained  in  a  public  school.  Thirdly,  the  fees  in  all  of  this  kind 
are  so  high,  that  it  is  possible  to  keep  the  attendance  in  the  different 
classes  within  proper  limits. 

The  lowest  three  classes  of  the  secondary  schools,  i.e.,  the  sexta, 
quinta,  and  quarta  are  classes  of  one  year's  'course  each ;  the  upper 
three,  i.e.,  the  tertia,  secunda,  and  prima,  are  classes  of  two  years' 
course. 

The  age  for  entering  the  preparatory  school  is  fixed  at  six  years, 
for  admission  to  the  secondary  school  at  mine.  The  lowest  age  of 
a  candidate  for  the  leaving  examination  is  therefore  eighteen ;  very 
rarely  pupils  are  admitted  at  an  earlier  age  to  that  examination. 
Most  candidates  are  nineteen  or  twenty,  some  even  older  and  some 
cannot  pass  it  at  all.  So  many  want  to  prepare  for  academic 
studies  that  the  standard  has  to  be  made  very  high  in  order  to 
exclude  the  untalented,  and  those  that  do  not  apply  themselves. 
Little  regard  is  therefore  paid  to  those  that  cannot  keep  up  with 
the  class ;  whoever  is  not  entitled  to  promotion,  after  having  been 
two  years  in  the  same  class,  has  to  leave  the  school,  if  according 
to  the  unanimous  judgment  of  his  teachers  and  of  the  principal,  a 
longer  stay  there  would  be  to  no  purpose.  But  in  the  case  of 
such  la  measure,  which  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  punishment, 
the  parents  have  to  be  informed  at  least  three  months  previous 
to  its  being  carried  out. 

Although  the  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  school  reform  were 
partiv   the   result   of  complaints   about  overburdening,   yet,   with 
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regard  to  tiie  work  required  from  the  scholars,  both  ait  school  and 
at  home,  little  or  iiothiiig  has  been  changed,  for  complaints  of  over 
work  caai  still  be  heard.  The  total  number  of  lessons  a  week  in  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  of  the  Gymnasium  amount  to  thirty,  in 
the  same  classes  of  the  non-classical  schools  to  thifrty-one.  School 
begins  on  every  week-day  in  summer  at  7  a.m.  and  lasts  until 
noon;  in  winter  it  begins  at  8  a.m.  and  lasts  until  one.  In  addition 
to  fthis,  all  the  classes  have  three  hours  a  week  gymnastics,  and 
the  lowest  two,  i.e.,  the  sexta  and  the  quinta,  two  hours'  vocal 
music. 

The  hours  of  instruction  are  fixed  at  twenty  a  week  for  the 
older  teachers  and  at  tweaity-two  to  twenty-four  for  the  younger. 
The  principal  teaches  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  every  respect  for  the  health  of  the  pupils. 
Every  school  must  be  inspected  from  time  to  time  by  ithe  sanitary 
officer  of  the  district.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  cleanliness 
of  the  school  premises,  and  to  the  veutdlation  of  the  class  rooms. 
After  every  teaching  hour  there  must  be  an  intermission,  long 
enough  for  a  sufficient  change  of  air,  and  for  outdoor  exercise. 
After  every  two  teaohiug  hours  there  is  a  longer  imtermission. 
The  total  tione  of  the  intermissions  is  so  calculated  that  to  every 
teaching  hour  there  is  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes.  At  the 
close  of  every  school  year  the  scholars  are  promoted.  The  pro- 
motion is  based  on  the  judgment  and  the  reports  of  the  teachers, 
especially  the  report  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  The  principal 
has  the  right  to  supplement  the  reports  by  an  oral  test,  and,  if 
need  be,  also  by  a  written  examination.  This  examination  by  the 
principal  is  the  rule  in  the  case  of  promotion  to  the  upper  second 
form.  The  reason  of  it  is  that  a  certifficate  of  admission  into  that 
class  entitles  the  holder  of  it  to  the  privilege  of  serving  as  a  volun- 
teer of  one  year  in  the  army,  as  well  as  to  entrance  into  several 
higher  educational  institutions. 

The  deliberations  about  promotion  are  held  by  the  teachers  of 
each  class  separately,  the  principal  presiding.  The  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  class  suggests  which  scholars  should  be  promoted  and 
which  sihould  be  kept  back ;  thereupon  the  other  teachers  of  the 
class  express  their  opinion.  Tf  opinions  differ  with  regard  to 
promotion  or  non-promotion,  the  principal  is  at  liberty  either  to 
decide  himself,  or  leave  the  matter  to  thc^  decision  of  the  pro- 
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All  secondary  schools  are  entitled  to  hold  leaving  examina- 
tions. The  examining  committee  consists  of  a  government  official 
as  chairman,  the  principal  of  the  school  and  those  teachers  who 
are  entrusted  with  ithe  higher  branches  in  the  first  class.  The 
school  board  has  also  the  right  to  appoint  one  of  its  members  on 
this  committee. 

The  leaving  examination  is  a  written  examination  and  an 
oral  one.  For  the  written  examination  its  required  in  all  secondary 
schools  a  Grerman  essay  and  four  papers  on  mathematics.  Besides : 
(a)  at  the  Gymnasium :  a  translation  froan  German  into  Latin 
and  a  translation  from  Greek  into  German.  (&)  at  the  Bealgym- 
nasium;  a  translation  from  Latin  into  German,  and,  according 
to  the  curriculum  of  the  particular  institution,  a  French  or  an 
English  paper  (either  an  essay  or  a  translation  into  German)  ;  also 
a  paper  on  physics,  (c)  in  the  Oherrealschule j  a  French  and  an 
English  paper ;  in  one  of  these  languages  an  essay  and  in  the 
other  a  translation  from  German.  In  addition  to  this  a  paper  on 
physics  or  chemistry. 

The  oral  examinatioi?  comprises  in  all  secondary  schools,  re- 
ligious knowledge,  history  and  mathematics;  further  (a)  at  the 
Gymnasium;  Latin,  Greek,  and,  according  to  the  curriculum  of 
each  particular  school,  French  or  English,  (b)  at  the  Realgym- 
nasium ;  Latin,  French,  English,  physics  or  chemistry.  :(c)::m 
the  Oherrealschule ;   French,  English,  physics  and  chemistry. 

For  the  oral  translations  from  the  classics,  passages  are  chosen 
from  authors  adapted  for  the  highest  class,  but  which  have  not 
been  read,  and  which  are  free  from  any  great  difficulties.  The 
questions  are  prepared  by  the  teachers,  the  primcipal  not-es  his 
approval  and  forwards  them  to  the  government  official,  who  returns 
them  with  his  directions.  This  functionary  is  empowered  to  pre- 
scribe other  questions  instead  of  those  prepared  by  the  teachers. 

At  every  oral  examination  a  government  official  is  present,  who 
has  to  sign  the  leaving  certificate,  /together  with  the  other  members 
of  the  board  of  examiners.  '.hi 

All  the  scholars  are  subjected,  as  far  as  the  aim  of  edtication 
requires  it,  to  the  discipline  of  the  school,  even  when  they  are  not 
in  the  class  or  out  of  the  school.  Outsiders,  especially,  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  teaching  staff.  For  the  choice  or  the  change 
of  a  boarding  place,  the  consent  of  the  principal  has  to  be  obtained. 
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for  the  scholar  has  an  injurioiis  effect  on  his  health,  moral  con- 
duct or  diligence,  it  is  the  principal's  right  and  duty  to  demand 
from  the  parents  a  change  of  place. 

Scholars  are  not  permitted  to  visit  public  places  without  being 
accompanied  by  their  parents  or  guardians.  Attendance  at  public 
trials  and  popular  assemblies  is  strictly  prohibited.  Further,  no 
scholar,  of  whatever  age  he  may  be,  is  permitted  to  smoke  in  public 
or  in  the  presence  of  a  teacher.  Pupils  of  the  lowest  four  classes 
are  not  allowed  to  smoke  at  all. 

The  school  penalties  are  fixed  by  the  principal,  after  a  delibera- 
tion with  his  colleagues.  The  head  of  the  school  has  to  vindicate 
the  principle  that  the  most  essential  means  of  discipline  is  the 
teacher's  word  of  praise  or  blame,  .and  that  actual  penalties  must 
be  inflicted  very  seldom,  but  promptly  and  with  firmness  when 
necessary. 

So-called  impositions  as  well  as  detentions  are  to  be  reduced 
'as  much  as  possible,  seeing  that  by  a  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  'they  become  less  effectual,  and  limit  unduly  the  time  the 
scholar  requires  for  his  other  work,  and  for  recreation.  Whenever 
for  more  serious  offences  a  moderate  corporal  punishment  cannot 
be  dispensed  with,  it  is  to  be  inflicted  as  seldom  as  possible ;  as 
a  rule  only  in  the  lowest  three  classes,  in  the  'third  or  only  after 
a  previous  resolution  of  the  teachers  in  council.  In  the  upper 
classes  more  serious  offences  are  punished  with  detention,  which, 
however,  must  not  exceed  four  hours,  lest  it  lose  its  character  of 
an  Ehrenstrafe  and  degenerate  into  a  regular  Arrest.  If  in  a 
particular  case,  it  is  the  staff's  honest  conviction  that  they  have 
exhausted  without  success  all  the  means  of  correction  they  have 
at  their  disposal,  or  that  a  longer  stay  of  a  scholar  thus  punished 
would  endanger  the  mainten;ance  of  discipline  or  corrupt  the  morals 
of  his  fellow-pupils,  that  scholar  has  to  be  expelled  from  school, 
but  only  after  'a  previous  resolution  of  the  staff. 

Expulsion  is  either  simple  or  rigorons.  In  the  former  case  the 
scholar  is  at  liberty  to  apply  to  another  sehool  for  admission,  in 
the  latter  he  is  excluded  for  three  months  from  every  public  edu- 
cational  institution. 

All  schools  are  controlled  by  the  government,  both  those  main- 
tained by  municipal  funds  and  those  kept  up  by  the  state.  The 
g\Tnnasiums,  it  niay  be  sand  in  passing,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
government  institutions. 
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Without  the  consent  of  the  government  no  community  has  a 
right  to  found  a  school  or  to  abolish  one,  even  private  schools  are 
not  excluded  from  government  control.  They  are  licensed  only  In 
places  where  they  are  actually  needed  and  the  teachers  must  have 
the  same  legal  qualifications  that  are  required  from  the  teachers 
of  public  institutions. 

All  public  educational  institutions  are  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  education  department  {Provinzial  Schul-Kollegium), 
and  that  is  subordinate  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  The 
heads  of  the  schools  are  responsible  for  the  prosperous  manage- 
ment of  thei.T  schools  to  the  Provinzial  Schid-KoUegium,  and  not 
to  lany  board  chosen  by  the  municipality,  as  in  this  country.  An 
inspecting  board  corresponding  in  every  respect  to  our  school 
boards  does  not  exist  in  Germany. 

A  German  school  boiard  (Schulkommission)  consists  (1) 
of  the  Mayor  as  chairman ;  (2)  of  the  principal  of  the  school ;  (3) 
of  a  protestant  and  a  catholic  clergyman,  chosen  by  the  city 
council,  and  (4)  of  six  members,  likewise  chosen  by  that  body. 
The  latter  are  chosen  for  six  years.  Every  three  years  three  of 
them  have  to  be  replaced  by  new  members,  but  those  whose  term 
of  office  expires  may  be  re-elected.  All  elections  of  school  trustees 
must  have  the  sanction  of  the  Provinzial  Schul-Kollegium. 

The  Schulkommission  is  entrusted  with  all  the  external  busi- 
ness of  the  school,  especially  with  the  management  of  its  funds. 
On  no  account  is  the  board  permitted  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  school.  A  mayor  of  a  certain  town  or  city  was 
severely  censured  by  the  government  for  having  undertaken  an 
inspection  of  a  realschule  in  that  place. 

Xo  member  of  a  German  school  board  will  ever  be  tempted  to 
say  what  a  trustee  in  a  city  of  Western  Ontario  said  at  a  meeting 
of  the  board,  not  very  many  years  ago :  "  The  sooner  the  teachers 
know  that  they  are  the  servants  of  the  board,  the  better  for  them  '' ; 
or  to  do  what  another  member  of  the  same  board,  a  blacksmith, 
did,  who  had  the  windows  of  a  class-room  in  a  public  school  nailed 
up  in  winter  to  prevent  a  waste  of  fuel !  For  apart  from  the 
fact  that  such  excessive  zeal  for  the  public  welfare  would  be 
promptly  checked  in  Germany,  the  government  of  that  country 
appoints  only  such  men  school  trustees  as  have  enough  common 
sense  and  education  to  know  that  the  men  they  entrust  with  the 
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higher  education  of  their  children  ought  to  be  treated  like  gentle- 
men. Moreover,  as  they  are  not  elected  by  the  people,  they  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  courting  popular  favour. 

All  teachers  are  state  officials ;  without  the  consent  of  the 
government  no  teacher  can  be  appointed  and  still  less  be  dis- 
missed. The  government  itself  could  not  dismiss  a  permanent 
teacher,  unless  he  has  violated  the  laws  of  morality  or  failed  in 
his  official  duties.  It  is  therefore  the  government  that  fixes  the 
salaries  and  retiring  allowances  of  the  teachers.  Those  paid  out 
of  municipal  funds  must  not  receive  less  than  those  paid  by  the 
government,  but  they  may  receive  more. 

In  order  to  be  legally  qualified  for  a  position  in  a  secondary 
school,  candidates,  after  their  university  course,  have  to  prepare 
themselves  practically  for  their  future  callings.  This  practical 
education  lasts  two  years,  and  consists  of  the  seminary  year  and 
the  Prohejahr  (year  of  probation). 

In  the  seminary  year  the  candidates  are  familiarized  with  the 
general  methods  of  education  and  teaching  in  their  application  to 
higher  schools  and  with  the  methods  of  teaching  the  different 
branches.  They  also  recei've  practical  training  as  teachers  and 
educationists. 

The  year  of  probation  is  to  serve  especially  as  an  independent 
test  of  the  teachin'g  ability  acquired  during  the  seminary  year. 
Tilie  candidates  are  entrusted  with  the  more  difficult  subjects  in 
a  seeondary  school,  and  have  to  teach  from  eight  to  ten  hours  a 
week,  under  the  direction  of  the  principal  and  of  those  teachers 
in  whose  classes  they  teach.  They  do  not  receive  any  remuneration. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  of  probation  the  candidates  have  to 
hand  in  to  the  principal  a  report  about  their  teaching,  which 
is  to  show  the  extent  of  pedagogic  insight  and  judgment  they 
have  acquired  during  that  year.  The  principal  then  reports  on 
the  result  of  the  year  of  probation  to  the  provinciial  education 
department,  and  the  latter  then  decides  on  the  authority  of  the 
testimonials  of  the  principal  of  the  seminary,  and  the  principal 
of  the  school  about  the  candidate's  qualification  as  a  teacher.  Those 
who  are  considered  duly  qualified  can  then  have  their  names 
entered  upon  the  list  of  candidates  of  the  education  department, 
and  so  enter  the  civil  service.  At  the  same  time  he  is  sworn  in  and 
then  assigned  to  a  secondary  school  as  a  teacher  without  pay.  Not 
until  he  lias  to  act  as  a  snbstituto  or  gets  -a  position  as  lan  assistant 
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teacher  does  lie  obtain  a  remniieration.  In  lialf  a  year  he  may  be 
]iromoted  to  the  position  of  'a  permanent  teacher,  if  he  has  sufficient- 
ly proved  his  teac'hing  ability.  But  that  happens  only  when  there 
is  a  great  scarcity  of  teachers ;  in  most  cases  he  has  to  content  him- 
self a  couple  of  years  with  the  position  of  an  assistant  teacher.  The 
ratio  in  which  permanent  teachers  stand  to  the  assistant  teachers 
must  be  sixteen  to  one  in  every  secondary  school. 

One-half  of  t3ie  permanent  teachiers  of  a  province  may  receive 
the  official  title  of  professor,  which  is  generally  given  after  about 
thirteen  years'  service.  The  other  half  have  the  title  of  Oherlehrer. 
The  teachers  in  the  government  schools  are  appointed  by  the  pro- 
vincial education  department;  those  in  the  municipal  schools  are 
chosen  by  the  Scliulkom mission,  but  the  choice  must  receive, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  the  sanction  of  the  government.  As  for 
the  principals  of  the  different  institutions,  those  of  the  government 
schools  are  proposed  by  the  Scluill'ommission  to  the  education 
department,  those  of  the  municipal  institutions  are  chosen  like  the 
other  iteachers  of  non-government  schools. 

The  appointment  in  the  one  case  and  the  confirmation  of  the 
choice  in  the  other,  is  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign.  As  soon 
as  a  principalship  is  vacant,  the  education  department  is  to  be 
notified  and  the  names  of  any  candidates  for  the  vacant  post  to  bo 
sent  in  at  the  same  time.  It  then  devolves  upon  the  department 
to  state  in  a  report  to  the  sovereign,  either  after  a  longer  personal 
observation  or  on  the  authority  of  careful  information,  w'hether, 
and  how  far  they  consider  the  candidate  qualified  for  such  a  posi- 
tion. They  must  have  gained  decided  views  as  to  whether  he  is  a 
man  of  independence  of  character,  truly  religious  and  animated 
with  love  for  his  calling  and  his  country  and  with  respect  for  law 
and  order.  He  must  have  that  insight  into  human  character,  that 
social  refinement,  judgment,  discretion  and  tactful  energy,  as  well 
as  that  business  talent  that  is  required  of  the  head  of  a  large 
educational  institution.  He  must  also  be  qualified  to  teach  in  the 
up|')er  classes.  Literary  fame  cannot  be  decisive  in  the  a]q>ointment 
of  a  principal.  In  most  oases  such  a  report  is  sufficient,  but  some- 
times, in  addition  to  this,  a  "  colloquium  pro  rectoratu  "  is  re- 
quired, held  by  a  committee,  consisting  of  members  of  the  educa- 
tion department  and  a  principal  of  a  secondary  school.  Such  a 
colloquium  has  special  reference  to  pedagogic  and  didartic  sul> 
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jects.  It  gives  the  party  designed  for  the  principialship  an 
opportunity  of  stating  his  views  on  the  meaning  of  education,  on 
the  highest  points  of  view  for  teaching  and  discipline,  on  the 
influence  of  these  two  things  on  the  formation  of  the  will  and 
character,  on  the  aim  and  relative  importance  of  the  different 
subjects  and  of  their  history. 

In  order  to  quicken  every  teacher's  interest  in  the  school  and 
to  keep  alive  in  them  the  conviction  that,  in  whatever  class  they 
may  be  teaching,  they  are  members  of  an  organized  body, 
teachers'  conferences  have  ito  be  held  in  every  secondary  school, 
with  the  principal  in  the  chair,  at  least  once  a  month,  and  as  often, 
besides,  as  there  are  matters  for  deliberation.  Subjects  for  de- 
liberation lare  all  the  general  regulations,  both  didactic  and 
disciplinary;  the  carrying  out  of  the  curriculum,  the  methodic 
treatment  of  the  different  branches  of  education,  the  reports  and 
promotions  ^and  other  matters  bearing  directly  upon  the  aim  of 
the  institution.  The  youngest  permanent  teacher  keeps  the  min- 
u)tes,  which  are  read  at  the  close  of  the  conference,  and  signed  by 
all  the  teachers.  When  a  vote  is  taken,  the  teachers  vote  in  order 
of  rank ;  the  youngest  first,  the  oldest  last.  The  principal  has  the 
casting  vote  in  case  of  a.  tie.  When  in  any  particular  case  the 
principal  apprehends  that  the  resolution  of  the  majority  will  be 
prejudicial  to  the  school,  he  has  the  right  to  defer  the  execution 
of  the  resolution  until  the  education  department,  to  which  the  case 
has  to  be  reported,  has  decided  the  matter. 

In  order  to  give  the  principals  an  opportunity  of  stimulating 
each  other  in  the  refreshing  intercourse  with  colleagues  having 
the  same  ideals,  of  exchanging  their  thoughts  about  their  expe- 
riences as  educationists,  and  of  enlarging  their  views,  the  govern- 
ment has  decreed,  that  every  four  years  a  principals'  con- 
ference should  be  held,  at  which  papers  are  read  on  subjects  of 
practical  import,  given  by  the  education  department. 

With  regard  to  salary  all  the  teachers  of  the  same  'category  avo 
placed  on  the  same  level.  The  maximum,  to  which  every  perma- 
nent teacher  its  entitled  after  twenty-one  years  of  service,  amounts 
to  7200  mark^.  In  addition  to  that  he  receives  an  extra  allow- 
ance for  rent,  which  is  adjusted  to  the  cost  of  living  in  each  par- 
ticular ])lace.  The  maximum  allowance  is  1200  marks,  the  mini- 
mum about  000.  In  computing  the  pension,  the  average  of  800 
is  added  to  the  salarv. 
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The  highest  remuneration  of  a  principal,  to  which  he  is  entitled 
after  six  years'  service,  i'S  fixed  at  7800  marks.  Those  that  have 
no  official  residence,  receive  in  addition  an  average  allowance 
for  rent,  amounting  to  about  1400  marks. 

To  people  in  this  country,  8,000  marks  may  not  seem  a  large 
salary  for  a  university  graduate  after  21  years'  service,  but  for 
Europe  it  is  a  very  respectable  remuneration.  In  France,  the 
highest  pay  for  a  teacher  in  a  secondary  school  is  only  about  7,000 
francs,  more  than  1,200  marks  less  than  that  of  a  Prussian  Oher- 
lehrer.  In  Austria,  Italy  and  Spain,  the  teachers'  salaries  are,  to 
my  knowledge,  also  lower  than  in  Germany,  ]^ow  if  we  add  to  the 
comparatively  good  pay,  the  perfectly  independent  position,  and 
the  pension  of  a  German  teacher,  we  shall  have  to  admit  that 
teachers  are  better  off  there  than  here. 

At  the  age  of  65  years,  every  teacher  can  retire  on  a  pension, 
which  laf ter  40  years'  ser^ace  amounts  to  three-fourths  of  his  salary, 
i.e,,  to  6,000  marks.  If  a  teacher  wishes  to  retire  earlier,  he  has 
in  order  to  receive  his  pension,  to  show  that  he  is  no  longer  lable 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  A  teacher  who.  owing  to  some 
]thysical  ailment  or  on  account  of  weakness  in  body  and  mind  is 
ol>liged  to  resign  after  at  least  ten  years  of  service  is  entitled  to  a 
pension;  in  special  cases  even  sooner.  His  retiriing  allowance 
amounts  to  one-third  of  the  salary  received  on  retiring.  After 
the  tenth  year  the  pension  is  increased  every  year  up  to  the  thir- 
tieth year  by  1-60  and  from  the  thirtieth  to  the  fortieth  year  by 
1-120  of  the  teachers"  salary.  After  the  fortieth  year  no  increase 
takes  place. 

The  time  of  service  that  entitles  a  teacher  to  a  retiring  allow- 
ance begins  with  the  year  of  probation.  The  widows  receive  an 
allowance  amounting  to  40-100  of  their  husband's  pension  and 
for  every  child  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  an  orphan's  allowance 
amounting  to  20-100  of  the  widow's  allowance,  A  widow's  and 
orphans'  allowance  must,  neither  alone  nor  together,  exceed  the 
allowance  to  which  the  deceased  was  entitled  or  would  have  been 
entitled,  if,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  he  had  been  superannuated. 

So  much  for  the  schools  for  the  youth  of  the  male  sex ;  now 
a  word  more  about  the  schools  for  girls.  Until  recent  times  the 
McBdchengymnasium  was  the  only  institution  where  girls  could 
receive  an  education  equal   to  that  imparted  in  the     secondary 
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schools  for  boys.  But  as  that  school  can  meet  still  less  than  the 
bojs'  gjTiinaisiiim  all  demands  (most  girls  prefer  a  non-classical  to 
a  classioal  course),  the  Prussian  Grovernment  decided  about  two 
years  ago,  to  found  educational  institutions  (Studienanstalten) , 
whi(eh  are  to  be  connected  with  the  ordinary  secondary  schools  for 
girls,  Hoehere  Toechterscliule,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  or- 
ganic whole.  The  Hoehere  Toechterschule  is  a  school  with  a  nine 
years'  course^  but  the  lowest  three  classes  are  preparatory  classes. 
It  corresponds,  therefore,  only  to  the  "  Realschule/'  not  to  any  of 
t3ie  secondary  boys'  schools  with  a  nine  years'  course.  The  know^- 
ledge  impiarted  in  the  new  institutions  is  to  be  equal  to  that  im- 
parted in  the  boys'  SK?hools ;  but  mechanical  uniformity  is  to  be 
avoided.  Whether  classical  or  non-classical  courses  are  to  be 
instituted  is  left  to  the  decision  of  those  whom  it  concerns ;  but  in 
both  cases  the  consent  of  the  Government  is  required. 

These  courses  are  to  be  so  arranged  that  the  scholars  can  decide 
for  the  higher  classes  of  the  Oherrealschule,  after  the  eighth  school 
year;  for  the  schools  with  Latin  or  Latin  and  Greek,  after  the 
seventh  school-year. 

In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  girls  have  for  the  last  few  years 
not  been  limited  to  the  Hoehere  Toechterschule  and  the  Mwdchen- 
gymnasium ;  they  have  also  been  admitted  to  the  secondary  schools 
for  boys,  as  far  as  there  was  room  for  them. 

All  over  Germany  women  are  now,  as  far  as  I  know,  admitted 
to  academic  studies.  In  Leipsic  there  is  now  even  a  university  for 
women. 

So  we  see  that,  also  in  regard  to  schools,  Germany  is  earnestlv 
endeavoring  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  time,  and  that  in  her 
reforms  in  this  domain  she  has  not  been  outdone  by  any  other 
country. 
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LES  SOURDS-MUETS  CLAIRVOYANTS  DE  L'ECOLE. 
Pak  J.  M.  Lanos,  Eojial  Military  College,  Kingston. 

Mesdames,  Messieurs : 

Vous  avez  deja  perce  a  jour,  je  n'en  doute  pas,  le  titre  quelque 
peu  enigmatique  sous  lequel  j'aurai  I'lionneur  de  vous  exposer  cer- 
taines  idees  personnelles,  et  d'autres  qui  le  sont  moins,  sur 
I'enseignement.  des  langues  vivantes. 

Vous  avez  bien  oompris  qu'il  ne  s'agissait  pas  ici  de  ces 
infortunes  dont  les  oreilles  sont  a  jamais  fermees  aux  melodies  de 
la  nature,  a  la  musique  de  la  voix  humaine;  dont  la  langue  est 
impuissante  a  exprimer  aucun  sentiment,  aucun  besoin,  et  qui  ne 
vivent  que  par  les  jeux;  mais  que  je  vous  enitretiendrais  de  cette 
progeniture  scolaire  que  nous  douons  d'une  vue  penetrante  et  bien 
exercee,  et  privons  trop  souvent  de  I'oui'e  et  de  I'usage  de  la  parole, 
par  certaines  metbodes  qualifiees,  a  tort,  d'enseignement  des 
langues  \dvantes. 

Je  constate  un  mal  et  je  le  denonce  a  votre  Association;  il  nous 
incombe  des  lors  a  tous  de  recbercber  et  d'appliquer  les  remedes  les 
plus  propres  a  le  faire  cesser;  et  voici,  pour  etre  bien  clair,  la 
marcbe  que  je  me  propose  de  suivre.     ISTous  etudierons: 

1.  Les  conditions  dans  lesquelles  se  donne  Fenseignement  des 
langues  vivantes. 

2.  Les  principes  et  les  precedes  de  la  metbod  grammaticale. 

3.  Les  principes  et  les  precedes  de  la  metbode  intuitive. 

4.  Les  principes  et  les  precedes  qu'une  metbode  ideale  devrait 
emprunter  a  cbacune  de  celles-ci. 

5.  La  possibilite  et  I'opportunite  d'atteindre  a  une  certaine  cul- 
ture litteraire. 

ISTos  oollegues  des  arts  et  des  sciences  commencent  a  ne  plus 
considerer  I'etude  des  langues  vivantes  oomme  une  petite  inutilite, 
nos  eleves,  comma  un  passe-temps  plus  ou  moins  recreatif,  et  a 
regarder  le  maitre  de  frangais  ou  d'allemand  comme  leur  souffre- 
douleur  et  leur  jouet. 

Dans  le  monde  tel  que  sont  en  train  de  nous  le  faire  la  vapeur, 
I'electricite,  la  telegTapbie  sans  fil,  la  navigation  aerienne,  les  re- 
lations internationales,  I'industrie  et  le  commerce  d' exportation, 
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la  pratique  des  langues  devient  de  plus  en  plus  pour  un  peuple 
I'element  indispensable  de  succes  dans  la  grande  lutte  de  revolu- 
tion contemporaine. 

D'arts  d'agrement,  les  langues  vivantes  s'elevent  done,  du  con- 
sentement  unanime  des  nations,  au  role  de  sciences  premieres,  et 
le  temps  n'est  pas  eloigne  ou  on  les  etudiera  scientifiquement,  et 
mettra  au  rancart  les  mettodes  vieillottes  encore  en  vogue 
aujourd'hui  dans  beaucoup  trop  de  colleges  et  d'ecoles;  mais  elles 
ne  peuvent  aspirer  a  cette  liauteur  et  s'y  maintenir  que  si  elles  sont 
dignes  du  nom  qu'elles  se  donnent,  que  si  elles  reflechissent  la  vie 
moderne,  essentiellement  impatiente  et  pratique,  et  c'est  la  tine 
question  de  methode. 

1.  Conditions  dans  lesquelles  se  donne  I'enseignement  des 
langues  vivantes. 

N^ous  sommes,  je  crois,  tons  d'accord  j)our  reconaitre  que  les 
resultats  obtenus  jusqu'  a  present  dans  I'enseignement  des  langues 
vivantes  par  les  academies,  les  instituts  collegiaux,  les  colleges  et 
meme  les  universites,  sont,  somme  toute,  des  moins  brillants. 

Ce  sont  naturellement  les  professeurs  que  I'on  songe  a  blamer 
tout  d'abord,  ©t  cependant  nous  devons  reconnaitre  que,  dans 
Paccomplissement  de  leur  tacbe  ingrate,  leur  devouement  est,  au 
contraire,  egal  a  leur  savoir ;  ce  n'est  done  pfls  eux,  mais  leur  mode 
d'enseignement  qu'il  faut  reprouver  oomme  la  cause  du  mal. 

'Si  je  dem'ande  a  un  pere  de  famille  pourquoi  il  fait  apprendre 
le  latin  a  son  fils,  il  me  xepond  que:  I'etude  des  classiques  de 
l''antiquite  est  la  base  de  toute  instruction  solide,  forme  I'esprit 
et  le  style,  eclaire  les  origines  d'une  bonne  moitie  du  parler 
anglais:  Si  je  lui  demande  maintenant  pourquoi  cet  enfant  etudie 
le  frangais  ou  I'allemiand,  il  me  rappelle  que:  le  Canada  est  en 
partie  franqais,  ou  que  ses  affaires  s'etendent  jusqu'  au  dela  du 
Rhin,  ou  qu'il  ji  en  vue  un  petit  voyage  qu'il  veut  faire  autrement 
qu'avec  une  adresse  epinglee  sur  sa  manc'he. 

Posez  la  question  f rancliement : 

''Pourquoi  apprond-on  les  langues  vivantes?" 

Pour  les  parler,  diront  non  moins  franchement  les  uns.  Pour 
les  parler,  les  lire  et  les  ecrire,  ajouteront  les  autres. 

Pour  les  lire,  les  ecrire,  et,  si  I'on  pent,  les  entendre  et  les 
parler,  repondront.  ceux  qui  visent  a  etre  complets,  tout  en  hesitant 
6ur  le  resultat  de  leurs  efforts. 
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II  est  uii  point  cependant  sur  lequel  tout  le  monde  s'accorde, 
que  Ton  juge  ou  non  le  but  accessible,  c'est  qu'on  etudie  les  kngues 
vivantes  pour  les  parler.  ■ 

Ainsi  done,  amener  a  entendre  et  a  parler,  a  lire  et  ecrire  une 
langue  etrangere  des  eleves  d'age  en  general  uniforme,  mais 
d'aptitudes  varices,  en  leur  donnant  un  enseignement  collectif 
pendant  un  nombre  d'annee-s  limite,  a  raison  de  quelques  beures 
seulement  par  semaine,  telles  sont  les  donnees  du  probleme  que 
nous  avons  a  resoudre.  Pour  j  parvenir,  trois  inet'hodes,  dont 
nous  allons  passer  en  revue  les  precedes  et  les  principes,  s'offrent  a 
notre  choix: 

La  premiere  par  rang  d'anciennete  est  la  methode  grammaticale 
ou  classique. 

Pour  elle,  I'etude  d'une  langue  consiste  a  ramiasser  des  vocables, 
eomme  un  amateur  collectionne  des  eailloux  ou  des  papillons,  a  les 
arranger  d'apres  les  lois  qui  regissent  leurs  changements  de  forme, 
et  les  diffe rentes  fagons  dont  ils  se  combinent  pour  former  des 
phrases,  de  meme  que  le  collectionneur  divise  ses  curiosites  en 
especes  et  en  genres,  ou  d'apres  leur  couleur  et  leur  taille. 

Comme  ni  la  lexioologie  ni  la  syntaxe  des  langue^  ne  sont 
uniformes,  pour  empbcher  les  eleves  de  transporter  dans  I'idiome 
eferanger  les  constructions  et  les  tournures  dont  ils  ont  I'habitude 
dans  ]e  leur,  il  faut  appeler  leur  attention,  leur  reflexion,  sur  les 
analogies  et  les  dissemblances  que  presentent  leur  langue  maternelle 
et  la  langue  qu'ils  etudient,  formuler  des  regies,  qui  ont  toutes  des 
exceptions  nombreuses,  et  les  leur  faire  apprendre  et  appliquer. 

Quand  ils  auront  etudie  les  elements  de  la  p'hrase,  c'est-a-dire 
qu'ils  sauront  decliner  les  articles  et  les  pronoms,  faire  accorder 
les  adjectifs  et  les  substantifs,  conjuguer  les  verbes,  coustruire  lea 
phrases,  ils  seront  outilles;  ils  pourront  s'enf oncer  dans  la,  foret 
vierge  des  auteurs,  reconnaitre  les  difficultes  et  les  surmonter  en 
appliquant  les  regies  apprises. 

Leur  vocabulaire  s'etant  accru  d'un  certain  nombre  .de  mo.ts 
bien  choisis,  les  eleves  pourront  s'exercer  a  les  parler,  et  a  com- 
pleter leur  education  par  une  pratique  courante  que  leurs  etudes 
leur  auront  rendue  facile,  Possedant  les  elements,  ils  n'auront 
plus  qu'  a  acquerir  une  certaine  dexterite  a  les  manier. 

Les  notions  acquises  en  apprenant  la  langue  maternelle  ser- 
viront  de  guide  a  travers  le  dedale  du  parler  nouveau  dont  les 
etudiants  aborderont  les  mille  et  un  detours;  ce  sera  non.seule- 
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ment  un  exercice  utile  a  la  culture  generale  de  I'esprit,  mais  c'est 
le  seul  mojen  d'arriver  a  parler  une  langue,  puisqu'il  n'j  a  pas  de 
langue  sans  grammaire. 

Vous  connaissez  tous  cette  methode  tantot  synthetique,  tantot 
analytique,  qui,  a  coups  de  dictionnaire,  de  themes  et  de  versions, 
reussit  quelquefois,  tant  Men  que  mal,  a  faire  dechiffrcT  un  pas- 
sage de  Cesar  ou  de  Virgile ;  mais  les  langues  vivantes,  pour  etre 
comprises  et  parlees,  nous  le  voyons  tous  les  jours,  doivent 
s'appujer  sur  autre  c'bose  que  de  la  grammaire. — "Qui  a  jamais 
appris  une  langue  par  la  grammaire  ?"  demande  Locke,  et  je  vous 
repete : 

"  Est-il  possible  d'y  arriver  ?"  Je  ne  le  crois  pas. 
Pour  que  I'eleve  parvint  plus  tard  a  utiliser  les  elements  appris 
])eu  a  peu,  a  grand  renfort  d'explications,  il  faudrait  qu'il  les  eut 
i-eteuus,  et  I'enseignement  grammatical,  qui  n'cffre  rien  -de  concret, 
d'uni,  ne  lui  a  pas  peirmis  de  les  retenir.  Quelqu'un  qui  sai't  ses 
regies  ne  pent  les  appliquex  que  sur  les  mots  qu'il  trouve  dans  son 
dictionnaire. 

Le  fort  en  grammaire  est  un  magon  qui  batit  avec  des 
materiiaux  de  petit  volume  et  qu'il  doit  aller  chercber  de  tous 
cotes,  en  se  servant  d'outils  lourds  et  fatigants,  un  monument  dont 
la  base  tombera  de  vetuste  avant  qu'il  ^ait  pose  le  toit. 

Les  eleves  ne  retiennent  rien  des  multiples  regies  et  exceptions 
dont  on  surcharge  leur  memoire,  ils  les  melent;  leur  attention  se 
fatigue;  ils  s'ennuient  et  de  la  secheresse  du  sujet  et  de  I'impos- 
sibilite  d'j  faire  un  pas  qui  ne  soit  un  f aux-pas ;  leur  bonne 
volonte  du  debut  se  change  en  hiane  d'une  langue  qui  n'est  qu'ano- 
malies,  et  le  resultat  est  fatal,  puisque  la  raison  a  ete  exclue  du 
systcme  en  meme  temps  que  la  nature. 

Enfin,  pour  que  leur  desespoir  soit  eomplet  et  crispant,  on  les 
livre  aux  auteurs.  cos  tortionnaires  elegants  qui  n'ecrivent  jamais 
comme  les  grammairiens,  ou  les  jette  an  peuple,  bete  fauve  qui 
onques  ne  parla  comme  Ollendorf  ou  La  Grammaire  des  Gram- 
maires. 

Une  langue  vivante  est  une  musique  parlee.  Est-ce  qu'un 
chant  s'apprend  par  les  yeux  ou  par  les  oreilles?  Est-ce  qu'une 
melodie  se  rend  par  les  prunelles  ou  par  la  langue  et  le  gosier  ? 

Si  vous  apprcnez  une  langue  par  les  yeux,  la  methode  est 
mauvaise  et  absurde,  vu  que  le  grammaire  est  basce  sur  la  langue 
etablie.     La  methode  classique  est  une  belle  theorie  qui  a  fait  son 
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temps,  comme  toiites  les  theories  impraticables.  Elle  devrait  etre 
baimie  des  maisons  d'educaition  qui  ont  a  ooeur  leur  mission  in- 
tellectjuelle  et  sociale,  ou  sinon  bannie,  au  moins  detronee  et  mise 
a  sa  place  parmi  les  servantes  de  I'Eloquence  qui  est  sa  vraie 
reine  et  maitresse. 

En  un  mot,  la  metbode  grammatical©  forme  des  sourds-mueits, 
oapables  de  ^''oir  des  mots,  de  les  lire  des  yeiix  peut-etre,  on  de  lea 
articuler  a  la  maniere  des  sourds-muets,  mais  a  qui  il  ne  sera 
jam.ais  donne  de  jouir  dn  plus  grand  des  privileges  intellectuels  et 
socianx:  celni  de  la  conversation. 

En  second  lieu  vient  la  metbode  intuitive. 

C'est  celle  des  novateurs  dont  le  souci  oons/tant  est  de  rendre 
renseignement  plus  interessant,  plus  attrayant,  plus  pratique;  de 
reagir  centre  les  precedes  que  I'ensedgnement  des  langues  vivantes 
a  ompruntes  a  celui  des  langues  mortes.  Par  consequent,  pas  de 
grammaire,  a  moins  qu'on  en  fasse  ciomme  le  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
bomme  faisait  de  la  prose,  sans  le  savoir;  pas  de  traduction  ni 
d'explications  dans  la  langue  de  I'eleve ;  de  la,  invention  et  appli- 
cation d'une  metbode  dite  naturelle,  maternelle  ou  directe,  oil 
I'enseignement  oral  supplante  les  exercices  ecrits. 

On  reproebait  a  la  oomparaison  avee  la  langue  miaternelle  et  a 
la  traduction,  non  seulement  de  ne  pas  soutenir  I'eleve  dans  ses 
etudes,  mais  tout  au  contraire  d'entraver  sa  marcbe  en  lobligeant 
a  associer  a  obaque  instant  un  terme  d'une  langue  a  un  terme  d'une 
autre  langue,  en  un  mot,  deux  abstractions.  A  I'inverse  de  la 
metbod  grammaticale,  la  metbode  naturelle  s'inspire  de  la  fagon 
dont  I'enfant  apprend  la  langue  de  ses  parents  et  de  ses  voisins,  et 
amene  I'eleve  a  associer  ©onsfcamment  le  mot  de  la  langue  etrangere 
a  I'objet,  a  Taction,  a  I'idee  qu'il  exprime ;  il  f aut  refaire  le  cbemin 
qu'on  a  'parcouru  dans  son  enfance. 

J'entends  souvent  dire  que  le  meilleur  moven  d'apprendre  la 
langue  frangaise  ou  la  langue  allemande  est  de  confier  I'enfant  tout 
jeune  a  une  gouvemante,  ou  d'envojer  les  grands  gargons  et  les 
fill^ttes  a  Paris  ou  a  Berlin. 

D'abord,  tout  le  monde  ne  pent  pas  se  payer  des  gouvernantea 
et  des  voyages  en  Europe,  et  puis,  qui  vous  certifiera  que  la  bonne 
parlera  un  langage  chatie,  qu'elle  variera  son  vocabulaire ;  que  la 
famille  ou  vous  mettrez  vos  enfants  en  pension  aura  les  garanties 
voulues  d'education  et  d'instruction,  que  les  fautes  des  petits 
etranoers  seront  corrigees,  qu'ils  ne  tourneront  pas  sans  cesse  dans 
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le  meme  cercle  d' expressions,  an  hasard  des  circonstances  ?  II  est 
bien  certain  qn'  a  nioins  qn'ils  vivent  chez  nn  specialiste,  leur 
instruction  n'anra  rien  de  scientifique  ou  de  methodiqiie. 

Ce  reve  des  gonvernantes  et  des  sejours  a  I'etranger  est  bean, 
mais  c'est  nn  reve  qui  ne  vaut  pas  1' argent  qn'il  conte  a  satisfaire. 

La  methode  intuitive  pretend  avoir  supprime  les  inconvenients 
et  les  risques  du  systeme  des  sejours  a  I'etranger,  en  en  gardant  les 
avantages  et  les  rendant  nieme  accessibles  a  tons,  en  partant  de  ce 
principe  que:  Une  langne  etrangere  doit  etre  apprise  de  la  menie 
fagon  que  I'enfant  apprend  sa  langne  maternelle,  c'est-a-dire  par 
I'emploi  exclnsif  de  la  langue  enseignee — I'association  directe  de  la 
pensee  avec  la  langne  etrangere,  sans  I'intermedaire  de  la  langne 
maternelle. 

La  methode  a  bien  raison  de  lier  tonjonrs  la  pensee  a  I'oreille 
et  a  la  langue,  de  faire  en  sorte  qu'un  son  oveille  une  image,  on 
qu'une  image,  en  se  presentant  a  notre  esprit,  place  immediatement 
le  mot  qui  I'exprime  sur  notre  langue.  Le  systeme  conseille  de 
s'attaqner  anx  idees  concretes  par  le  moyen  des  legons  de  cboses, 
puis  anx  idees  abstraites  par  I'association  des  idees,  en  imitant  les 
pi"ocedes  de  I'algebre  qui  va  du  oonnu  a  I'inconnn ;  la  grammairc  et 
les  idiotismes  s'apprennent  par  les  exemples. 

Ce  systeme,  dont  la  methode  Berlitz  est  le  prototype,  presente 
de  grands  avantages  en  meme  temps  que  des  inconvenients 
serienx.  II  est  bien  adapte  a  I'instruction  des  tout  jennes  enf ants, 
inhabiles  encore  a  reflechir,  meme  dans  la  langue  maternelle ;  a 
I'enseignement  individuel,  et  a  I'expression  des  actes  et  des  percep- 
tions physiques  oii  il  n'y  a  pas  a  se  meprendre ;  il  est  rapide ;  il 
forme  I'oreille  a  saisir  vite  les  sons,  la  langue  ii  les  eniettre  avec 
I'accent  juste,  I'oeil  a  lire  les  symboles  alpliabetiques  qui  habillent 
les  mots.  Miais  on  lui  reproche  de  ne  pas  tenir  ses  promesses  quand 
il  lui  faut  entrer  dans  le  domaine  des  idees  abstraites,  des  souvenirs, 
des  operations  de  I'ame,  des  phenonienes  et  des  faits  qui  ne  sont 
pas  a  la  portee  de  la  main.  On  I'accuse  de  rejeter  les  connais- 
sances  acquises  par  les  adultes,  d'en  faire  table  rase,  de  les  remettre 
an  bercean,  d'abnser  des  gestes  plutot  que  de  se  servir  de  la  langne 
maternelle  des  eleves,  et,  grave  errenr  dans  les  ecoles,  de  trans- 
former les  maitres  qui  s'en  servent  rigoureusement  en  mimes  et 
en  paillasses,  an  grand  amusement  de  leurs  classes  et  an  prejudice 
de  la  discipline. 
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J'admets  voloutiers,  du  reste,  que  la  metliode  intuitive,  bouue  a 
former  et  amuser  les  classes  enfantines  encore  inhabiles  a  lire  et 
aptes  a  imiter  les  sous  et  les  gestes,  salt  douner  un  vernis  de  culture, 
en  fort  pen  de  temps,  aux  eommis-voyageurs  et  aux  gargons  d'hotel. 
Et  ce  n'est  pas  un  petit  merite  qu'un  systeme  emporte  d'emblee  les 
suffrages  de  ces  trois  groupes  importauts  de  la  societe.  Mais  je 
ne  sais  pas  de  college,  d'universite,  d' academic,  oil  les  principes 
et  les  procedes  de  cette  methode  sont  appliques,  bien  plus,  ou  ils 
soient  applicables. 

II  est  vrai  que  cet  enseignement  exerce  I'oreille  et  la  langue; 
penetre-t-il  jusqu'  an  cerveau  ?  Monte-t-il  jusqu'  aux  sommets  les 
plus  eleves  de  Fintellect? 

Certains  repondent  (c'est  sans  doute  pure  calomnie)  qu'il 
n' arrive  qu'  a  dresser  des  perroquets  et  des  singes. 

En  definitive,  c'est  a  travers  les  sens  que  la  nature,  et,  avec  elle, 
la  mere  et  les  petits  camarades,  ces  premiers  professeurs  de  langues 
vivantes,  nous  enseignement  I'idiome  national ;  mais  quand  I'enf  ant 
arrive  pourvu  d'un  vooabulaire,  quand  la  table  rase  qu'a  regue  la 
mere  est  deja  couverte  de  caracteres,  es^t-il  juste  de  les  effacer  pour 
y  inscrire  les  notres  ? 

Les  partisans  de  la  methode  naturelle  disent :  Oui !  D'autres 
partisans,  qui  ne  sont  pas  pedagogiques,  et  qui  de  leur  siege  au 
parlement,  de  leur  chaire,  le  dimanche,  de  leur  fauteuil  de  redac- 
tion, tons  les  jours  de  la  semaine,  le  proclament  avec  autant  de 
chaleur  que  de  legerete,  dans  cette  belle  province  d'Ontario  meme. 
Ils  peuvent  donner  libre  frein  a  leur  empirisme,  les  resultats  les 
desabuseront  vite,  si  taut  est  qu'ils  veuillent  sans  'arriere-pensee 
I'avaucement  et  I'amelioration  des  ecoles  oil  ranglais  devrait  etre 
appris  a  I'instar  d'une  langue  etrangere,  mais  efficacement  et  par 
la  method©  la  mieux  appropriee  aux  circonstanceB. 

La  methode  Berlitz,  pour  signaler  le  meilleur  outil  du  systeme 
intuitif,  constitue  un  j^rogres  considerable  sur  la  methode  gram- 
miaticale.  II  y  a  a  prendre  et  a  laisser,  bien  entendu,  dans  les 
moyens  qu'elle  emploie. 

La  perception  par  les  logons  de  choses  est  un  jDremier  pas  facile 
et  interessant;  cela  rappelle  le  premier  voyage  autour  de  la 
chambre  de  ces  petits  aventuriers  qui  n'avancaient  qu'en  se  cram- 
ponnant  aux  chaises ;  mais  la  mise  de  cote,  fort  arbitraire  a  notre 
sens,  des  connaissances  deja  acquises,  ne  nous  semble  pas  plus 
defendable  que  ne  serait  I'ordre  de  briser  tons  les  meubles  du  salon 
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pour  ajDpreindre  aiix  bambins  a  marcher  droit  an  but  du  premier 
coup,  parce  qu'ils  se  deplaceront  itoute  leur  vie  sans  se  tenir  a 
rien. 

L'association  des  idees,  la  marc'he  du  connu  a  I'inoonnu  sont 
cboses  boomes  en  sioi,  mais  qui  se  font  lentemenit  et  non  sans 
frequents  ooq-a-l'ane,  puisqu'il  ost  strictement  defendu  de  traduire 
et  d'expliquer  dans  la  langue  de  I'eleve. 

La  grammaire  par  les  exemples,  c'est-a-dire  I'enseignement 
pratique  avant  de  passer  a  la  theorie,  est  I'ordre  que  siiivent  la 
nature  et  la  sagesse  des  peuples ;  nous  n'laurions  que  des  eloges  a 
lui  decerner. 

Quant  aux  idees  abstraites,  il  est  long  et  penible  de  les  faire 
naitre  dans  I'esprit  en  ne  se  servant  que  de  cette  metbode. 

Le  reprocbe  qu'on  lui  fait  anssi  de  ne  pas  initier  assez  vite 
I'eleve  aux  beautes  de  Schiller,  Shakespeare  ou  Moliere,  me  laisse 
personnellemen't  plutot  froid.  Entre  nous,  je  trouve  la  plupart  des 
classiqnes  foTt  impropres  a  servir  de  livres  de  lecture  a  des  eleves 
dont  le  but  est  d'etudier  I'allemand,  I'anglais  ou  le  frangais  et  de 
le  parler,  non  d'en  faire  un  theme  a  belles  theses  ecrites  dans  sa 
langue  maternelle. 

N'importe  qui,  avec  une  grammaire  et  un  dictionnaire  pent 
enseigner  par  la  niethode  classique ;  pas  n'est  besoin  de  savoir  bien 
s'exprimer  dans  la  langue  moderne  que  I'on  dechiffre,  ou  de  com- 
p'reaidre  ceux  qui  nous  adiressent  la  parole;  c'est  pourquoi  le  sys- 
teme  a  vecu  si  longbemps  et  si  universellement — il  favorise  toutes 
les  mediocrites. 

D'un  autre  cote,  la  tache  du  professeur  fidele  a  la  metbode  in- 
tuitive est  fort  dui'e :  il  doit,  1 — parler  tres  purement  sa  langue. 
On  a  vu  cependant  des  gens  adopter  cette  metbode  d'enseignement 
parce  qu'ils  ne  savaient  que  leur  langue  maternelle  d'une  fagon 
quelconque,  et  quelle  les  dispensait  de  faire'  usage  de  celle  de  leurs 
ele\'es  et  meme  de  I'apprendre.  2— Savoir  exactement  le  vocabu- 
laire  de  I'eleve,  de  maniere  a  ne  jamais  employer  un  mot  qui  n'ait 
pas  encore  ete  explique.  3— Savoir  faire  naitre  les  unes  apres  le^ 
autres  toutes  les  idees  dans  I'esprit  de  I'eleve.  4 — Exercer  I'eleve 
au  moyen  de  questions  bien  choisies.  Certes,  c'est  un  rude  travail, 
rendu,  comme  nous  I'avons  deja  dit,  inutilement  et  arbitrairement 
ardu  par  le  refus  d'employer,  en  toute  moderation,  cela  va  sans 
dire,  la  langue  du  disciple. 
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Une  methode  psychologique  rationnelle  devrait,  surtout  an 
debut  de  renseignement,  tenir  un  compte  rigaureux: 

1. — Des  lois  presidant  a  I'acquisition  dii  langage,  a  I'expres- 
sion  et  a  rassociation  des  idees,  au  developpement  de  la  memoire 
linguistique. 

2. — De  la  nature  et  de  I'etendue  du  voeabulaire  a  etudier. 

Elle  verra  quelle  est  la  part  faite  chez  I'enfant  acquerant  sa 
langne  maternelle,  a  I'onie,  a  la  phonation,  a  la  vne  et  aux  facultes 
men+ales  naissantes. 

Elle  ne  perdra  pas  de  vne  que  I'adulte  appremant  une  langne 
etrangere  ressemble  a  I'enfant,  en  ce  qui  concerne  I'acquisition  des 
mots,  mais  differe  de  lui  quant  a  I'usage  des  facultes  mentales. 

L'indigene  associe  directement  I'objet  on  le  sentiment  avec  le 
son  qui  I'exprime,  souvent  idiomatiquement. 

Elle  fera  en  sorte  aussi  que  I'adulte  etranger  associe  I'im'age 
physique  on  mentale  a  I'expression  de  I'idiome  qu'il  apprend. 

La  narration  d'un  fait,  les  propositions  oontenues  dans  un 
diisoours,  une  conversation,  sont  toujours  exprimees  dans  un  ordre 
plus  ou  moins  logique;  c'est  le  langage  objectif,  suivi  de  I'expres- 
sion des  sentiments  que  ces  faits  ont  excites  en  nous,  et  qui  con- 
stituent le  langage  subjectif. 

Elle  developpera  la  memoire  linguistique  par  I'audiition  con- 
stante,  dans  la  vie  cour'ante,  des  memos  mots  employes  dans  des 
combinaisons  infiniment  varices, 

Elle  fortifiera  et  etendra  la  connaissa'nce  de  I'idiome  par  la 
lecture,  la  composition  et  la  grammaire  pr'atique. 

Elle  saura  la  nature  et  I'etendue  du  voeabulaire  connu  et  em- 
ploye par  I'enfant,  I'adolescent,  I'adulte. 

Est-ce  que  la  metliode  classique  tient  compte  de  ces  faits  ? 

Un  examen  rapide  nous  a  prouve  surabondamment  qu'elle  les 
neglige  pour  la  plupart  on  les  prend  a  contre-partie.  Elle  donne 
la  predominance  a  I'enseignement  ecrit  sur  I'enseignemeoit  oral, 
au  texte  imprime  sur  la  parole.  Elle  fait  un  constant  appel  a 
la  traduction.  L'eleve  apprend  souvent  de  longues  listes  de  mots, 
et  pendant,  longtemps  est  condamne  a  traduire  des  phrases  sans 
lien  logique.  L'eleve  n'a  jamais  occasion  en  classe  on  ailleurs, 
ni  d'entendre  ni  de  repeter  ces  phrases  qui  sont  par  nature,  tres 
artificielles,  vu  qu'elles  ne  sont  donnees  que  ix»ur  appliquer  des 
regies  de  grammaire.    Ex :   Mon  c'hapeau  italien  est-il  trop  grand  ? 
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Qui,  monsieur. — Voulez-vous  ni'y  mener  ?  Avec  pl'aisir;  j'ai  assez 
de  beurre  frais. 

11  faiidrait  etre  done  d'uiie  perspioacite  j^henomenale  pour 
decouvrir  quelque  relation  eiitre:  Uii  chapeau  itelien  trop  grand 
et  dn  beurre  frais. 

Comment  ponrrait — on  se  rappeler  ces  divagations  ?  Comibien 
s'y  interessent  ?  Si  on  nous  entretenait  de  la  maniere  de  f aire  du 
benrre  frais,  ou  de  la  fagon  de  I'aclieter,  passe  encore,  mais  ne  le 
faisons  pas  voisiner  avec  des  chapeaaix,  par-dessns  tout  des  coif- 
fures italiennes.  Ce  qui  precede  ne  sert  pas  a  rememorer  ce  qui 
suit  et  vice  versa,  ce  qui  est  un  peche  contre  la  logique  humaine. 

Entin,  la  metbode  ne  fait  aueune  tentative  d'enseigner  a  fond 
un  petit  nombre  de  mots  prealablement  cboisis,  joints  par  le  bon 
sens  et  exprimant  des  realites  vues,  senties  ou  conaiues. 

Resultat — Borne  a  la  metbode  grammaticale,  1'  eleve  prononce 
mal;  il  ne  parle  jamais  couramment,  et  la  cause  en  est  sa  con- 
naissance  trop  superficielle  d'un  vocabulaire  pauvre  et  composite. 

ISTous  ne  pouvons  arriver  qu'  a  une  conclusion :  La  metbode 
classique  est  irrationnelle. 

La  metbode  naturelle  ou  directe  represente  la  reaction  violente, 
aveugle,  contre  la  precedente. 

Qnel  compte  tient-elle  a  son  tour  des  principes  precedemment 
exposes  ?  Elle  en  met  certains  a  profit,  en  neglige  d'autres,  comme 
nous  Favons  vu. 

Resumons : 

Elle  reooonmande  renseignement  oral  et  direct  du  vocabulaire 
a  I'exclusion  de  toute  traduction ;  mais  elle  oublie  les  differences 
multiples  qui  existent  entre  I'enfant  qui  ne  salt  rien  de  la  langue 
qu'il  commence  a  apprendre  et  I'adulte  etranger  qui  connait  deja 
sa  langue  maternelle. 

Elle  fait  emploi  d'objets,  puis  dMniages  et  se  flatte  ainsi  de 
faiiv  jjcnser  I'eleve  dans  la  langue  etrangere. 

Elle  neglige  completement,  pendant  la  premiere  partie  de 
I'enseiguement,  le  langage  subjcctif.  et  ne  se  sert  que  de  phrases 
objectives  sans  lien  logique  entre  elles: — Ex: — 

Qu-est-ce  que  c'est? — C'est  une  table.  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est? — 
C'est  un  plafond.  De  quelle  couleur  est  le  ])lafond  ? — II  est  blanc. 
Et  la  table? — Elle  est  noire. 
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Oomme  on  lie  doit  pas  tmduire,  taut  pis  pour  voiis  si  vous 
prenez    "blanc"    pour    "baut/"    et    "noire"    pour    "ronde"    ou 
epaiS'se. 

En  dernier  lieu,  elle  eclioue  dans  son  dessein  de  creer  et  de 
developper  une  niemoire  linguistique. 

Resultat : 

L'eleve  n'  a  qn'mie  eounaissance  vague  des  mots  et  de  leur 
valeur. 

Le  sjsteme,  applique  a  renseignement  des  adultes,  n'a  auoune 
raleur  scientifique,  paroe  que  le  point  de  depart  est  faux.  On  ne 
pent  raisonnablenient  copier  les  procedes  de  la  nature ;  les  cir- 
ooaistances  ne  sont  p'as  les  meines ;  tout  ce  qu'on  pent  f aire  est  de 
les  adapter  au  nouvel  etat  de  chose  et  a  la  mentalite  des  adultes, 
qui  n'est  plus  celle  de  1' enfant. 

La  metliode  naturelle  pure,  appliquee  aux  grandes  i>ersonnes 
est  done  anti-scieiitifique. 

II  nious  faut  cberclier  autre  chose. 

Nous  vivons  dans  un  age  de  oompromis  et  d'opiwrtunisme. 
Deja,  parmi  les  defenseurs  de  la  grammaire,  heaueoup,  sinon  tons, 
reconnaissent  aujourd'hui  les  avantages .  des  exercices  pratiques. 
Parmi  les  partisans  de  la  method e  intuitive,  beauooup  out  abdique 
I'intransigeanoe  avec  laquelle  ils  condamnaient  jadis  la  grammaire. 
Certains  novateurs  avouent  n'avoir  casse  les  vitres  et  promene  le 
drapeau  rouge  que  pour  attirer  I'lattention,  parce  qu'on  ne  voulait 
pas  s'occuper  d'eux.  Au  debut  de  toutes  les  revolutions  il  faut 
escalader  des  bastilles;  ensuite  on  discute ;  quelquefois  enfin,  on 
s'entend. 

Les  moderes,  et  j'en  suis,  croient  possible  la  conciliation  des- 
methodes.  Les  uns  deckrent  indispeiiBable  pour  la  classe  I'emploi 
de  la  methode  directe  et  des  indications  grammaticales ;  d'autres 
preconisent  1' application  des  exercices  de  la  methode  psjcholo- 
gique,  oonseillent  de  ne  faire  conjuguer  que  des  phrases,  par 
exemple,  et  ne  bannissent  pas,  par  consequent,  la  grammaire,  a 
condition  qu'on  ne  I'enseigine  plus  theoriquement. 

A  I'inverse  des  grammairiens  et  des  miagons  qui  ne  batis- 
saient  qu'en  'ajoutant  de  i>etrts  elements  a  de  petits  elements,  de 
simples  briques  a  de  simples  briques,  nos  constructeurs  modernes 
elevent  en  bloc  des  murs  oomplets  et  posent  des  toits  tout  faits. 
Avec  eux,  on  ne  passera  pas  un  trimestre  a  apprendre  les  articles : 
le  la;    un  autre  a  confier  a  sa  memoire  quelques  substantifs  et 
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comment  ils  f  orment  leur  pluriel :  cliarnie-oliairrues ;  boeuf- 
boeufs;  un  autre  encore  a  repeter  en  musique:  je-tu-il-elle-nous- 
vons-ils-elles ;  enfin,  bien  plus  tard,  quelques  mois  a  balbutier  des 
verbes  irreguliers:  mettre-mettan't-mis-je  mets-vous  mettez;  mais 
du  premier  coup,  apres  avoir  averti  I'eleve  dans  sa  langue  niater- 
nelle,  vous  lui  enseignez  concretement,  comme  le  fait  la  nature, 
cette  phrase  qu'il  ne  saurait  dire  par  la  metbode  gramm'aticale 
qn'apres  plusieurs  annees  d' etude:  "Vous  mettez  la  cbarrue 
devant  les  boeufs."  Sans  grand  effort,  il  apprendra  a  varier  les 
temps  et  les  personnes :  Ex :  II  mert  la  cbarrue  devant  les  boeufs. 
II  ia  mis  la  cbarrue  devant  les  boeufs.  ISTe  mettez  pas  la  cbarrue 
devant  les  boeufs. 

La  metbode  psycbologique  pose  comme  bases  deux  principes 
empruntes  a  la  metbode  intuitive : 

1 — Faire  de  tons  les  sens  des  intermediaires. 

2 — Ne  pas  oublier  le  but  pratique  de  I'enseignement.  Mais  elle 
en  ajoute  un  troisieme : 

Profiter  des  notions  deja  acquises  par  I'enfant,  I'ladolescent  on 
I'adulte. 

Bar  la,  elle  se  trouve  amenee  a  accepter  des  explications  gram- 
maticales  des  le  debut  des  etudes,  pas  avant  qu'on  ait  ramasse  la 
mois'son  dont  I'enseignement  oral  est  la  semence,  mais  apres ;  car 
les  sons  doivent  etre  enseignes  et  compris  d'abord;  leur  symbole 
grapbique  n'apparait  que  plus  tard.  L'enfant  et  I'adulte  different 
cependant  materiellement  sous  un  rapport:  Le  premier  ne  voit  le 
sjmbole  grajibique  des  sons  que  plusieurs  annees  lapres  qu'il  est 
capable  de  les  produire;  on  pent  le  montroT  au  dernier,  dont  le 
cerveau  est  tout  constitue,  aussitot  apres  que  son  oreille  a  saisi  le 
son,  son  cerveau  le  sens,  et  qu'il  a  reproduit  la  parole  du  maitre  au 
moyen  des  propres  organes  de  sa  boucbe — les  levres,  les  dents,  la 
langue,  le  gosier,  le  fond  du  palais.  Et,  quand  le  texte  ecrit  se 
fixera  sur  sa  pupille,  que  ses  doigts  s'accoutumeront  a 
le  reproduire,  on  rappellera  a  1 'clove  combien  il  importe 
en  lisant,  qu'il  repete  ce  qu'il  a  entendu  et  articule 
lui-memo,  non  ce  qu'il  voit  imprime  ou  ecrit,  puisque  les  memes 
lettres  re])resentent,  selon  les  pays  et  les  idiomes,  des  sons  diffe- 
rents.  Les  signes  alpbabetiques  sont  comme  certains  gestes  mili- 
taires  executes  de  la  meme  manicre,  mais,  s'interpretant  de  facjon 
differeute  selon  qu'on  porte  le  pan  talon  bleu  ou  le  pantalon  rouge. 
Ainsi :     A])rr'S  avoir  eleve  le  bras,  I'abaisser,  la  main  ouverte  diri- 
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gee  vers  la  terre,  veut  dire,  dans  I'armee  francaise  "  Arretez-vous," — 
dans  I'armee  britannique,  oela  signifie  "Coucliez-vous."  Defiez- 
vous  done  de  I'oeil.  La  memoire  linguistique  reside  dans  I'oreille 
d'abord  et  passe,  de  la,  aux  organes. 

La  grammaire  raisonnee  et  appliquee  vient  en  dernier  lieu 
fixer  les  phrases  apprises,  autrement  celles-ci  ne  vaudraient  giiere 
miienx  que  les  notes  d'un  air  fugitif  que  I'on  reconnait  qiiand  on 
I'entend,  dont  on  pent  fredonner  quelques  mesures,  mais  que  I'on 
se  sent  incapable  d'execu'ter,  faute  d' avoir  appris  a  dedbiffrer  la 
gamme  ou  d' avoir  lu  la  partition. 

On  cite  a  ce  propos  I'exemple  de  Goethe,  qui,  tout  jeune,  avait 
appris  le  frangais,  mais  qui  le  parla  toujours  avec  une  certaine 
hesitation,  p'arce  que  son  etude  de  la  langue  avait  manque  de 
caractere  scientifique. 

^Nous  I'avons  deja  dit:  Les  a-peu-pres  ne  sont  pas  de  la  science, 
et  les  langues  qui  sont  passees  au  rang  de  sciences,  sont  soumises  a 
des  lois  rigoureuses,  decouvertes  depuis  moins  de  vingt  ans. 

1°  On  sait  que  I'enfant  entend  pendant  longtemps  avant  de 
comprendre,  puis  s'a  vision  lui  permet  de  distinguer  les  objets  j 
enfin  ses  facultes  men^tales  naissantes,  son  iustinct  d'imitation,  le 
poussent  a  essayer  de  reproduire  le  son  qu'il  'a  pergu. 

Pour  Fadulte  apprenant  une  langue  etrangere,  certaines  cir- 
constances  sont,  sinon  identiques,  du  moiu'S  (analogues :  Inapti- 
tude relative  des  organes  de  I'auditioii  et  de  la  phonation,  igno- 
rance du  vocabulaire,  facon  dont  les  nouveiaux  elements,  surtout  au 
debut,  sont  ,assimiles. 

Mais  d'autres  sont  differentes :  Les  f  acultes  mentales  sont 
developpees,  la  pratique  d'une  langue  facilite  la  comprehension 
des  phenomenes  linguistiques,  enfin  la  vision  pent  apporter  le 
secours  de  I'etude  des  textes. 

2°  L'indigene  et  I'etr anger  ajant  appris  une  langue  dans  le 
pays  ou  on  la  parle,  expriment  leurs  idees  par  association  directe 
entre  I'objet  a  designer  ou  le  sentiment  a  exprimer  et  le  mot  qui 
le  represente,  sans  traduction. 

En  apprenant  une  langue  dans  un  pays  ou  on  ne  la  parle  pas, 
dans  une  atmosphere  ambiante  etrangere,  les  conditions  sont  plus 
ou  moins  artificielles,  comme  I'est,  du  reste,  I'enfant  de  vingt  ans 
qui  se  met  a  begayer  I'idiome  etranger;  c'est  pour  cela  qu'on  le 
guide  au  moj'en  de  la  langue  qu'il  connait  deja.  JSTul  systeme 
n'empechera  d'ailleurs  I'adulte  de  se  traduire  a  lui-meme,  dans  sa 
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laiigue  maternelle,  ce  qu'il  eiiteiid  dans  I'idiome  etranger,  pendant 
quelqnes  mois  a  tout  evenement.  C'est  tout  oomme  I'Anglais  de 
Londres  qui,  bien  que  sacliant  ce  que  valent  nos  dollars,  se  repre- 
sente  meanmoins  les  sommes  a  debourser  ou  a  empocher  en 
schellings,  souverains  ou  guinees,  par  habitude  et  pour  plus  de 
siirete. 

3°  II  y  a  les  lois  qui  president  a  l';association  et  a  la  coordina- 
tion des  idees.  Cost  un  ordre  logique  plus  ou  moins  rigoureux, 
fonde  sur  I'habitude  ou  la  nature. 

Par  exemple,  si  je  veux  savoir  I'lieure,  qu'est-ce  que  je  fais  ? 

Je  porte  la  main  a  ma  poche ; 

Je  s-aisis  ma  montre  par  la  cliaine ; 

Je  la  tire  de  ma  poche; 

Je  presse  le  ressort  pour  ouvrir  le  boitier ; 

Je  regarde  le  cadran; 

Je  vois  ou  remarque  la  position  des  aiguilles ; 

Alors  je  sais  I'beure. 
E't  prenez  bien  garde  ici  a  la  difference  capitale  qui  existe  entre 
la  metbode  psycbologique  et  la  metbode  Berlitz.  L'une  dit :  Qu'est 
ce  que  c'est?  L'autre:  Qu'est-ce  que  je  fais?  La  premiere 
tient  compte  sourtout  des  6tats ;  la  deuxieme  exprime  des  actes, 
et,  'Egir,  c'est  la  vie. 

4°  Enfin,  on  a  decouvert  et  localise  la  memoire  linguistique,  qui 
obeit  aus'si  a  des  lois  parfaitement  definies. 

C'est  en  premiere  ligne  1' audition  frequente,  dans  la  vie  cou- 
rante,  des  expressions  diverses,  puis  les  travaux  de  I'ecole,  la  lec- 
ture, les  explications  qui  I'accompagnent,  definitions  de  terme? 
et  etudes  grammatioales,  les  exercices  de  composition,  qui  vien- 
nent  preciser  les  notions  acquises. 

Ainsi  done,  la  parole  est  plus  puissante  que  le  texte  ecrit. 

L'association  directe  est  plus  feconde  que  la  traduction;  non 
pas,  cependant,  d'une  fagon  absolue:  la  traduction,  employee 
seule,  est  nuisible,  mais  on  en  pent  f aire  un  auxiliaire  utile ;  elle 
fortifie  la  prise  de  jx^ssession  d'un  mot  en  en  elucidamt  le  sens,  et 
cpargne  le  temps,  sauvc  des  malentendus,  dans  Pacquisition  des 
termes  abstraits. 

Partant  de  ces  prinoipes,  on  acquieirt  son  vocabulaire  par  le 
systeme  de  revocation  niontale  d'une  scene  emmagasinee  dans 
notre  memoire :    Ex : 

Comment  on  peclic  a  la  ligue — 
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On  ajuste  ®a  oanne  a  peche ; 

On  arrange  le  ligne,  le  flotteur ; 

On  attache  I'tamegon ; 

On  recouvre  I'liamegon  d'appat,  ver  ou  petit  podsson; 

On  lance  la  ligne  dans  I'oau, 

Et  I'on  attend  que  le  poisson  morde. 

Vous  arriverez  an  meme  resnltat  par  I'execution  en  classe  d'un 
ac'te  complexe,  oomme  de  dire  I'lieure  qu'il  est  a  ©a  montre,  exemple 
cite  plus  'haut. 

A  ce  premier  pas,  on  ■ajoute,  pour  faciliter  1' assimilation, 
I'enseignement  grammatical  inductif: 

Que  ferai-je  pour  pouvoir  dire  I'heure  ?  (Futur).  Comment 
avons-nous  pris  cette  jolie  truite ?  (Temps  passe).  Que  me 
faudra-t-il  faire,  si  je  peche  a  la  ligne  ?  (Les  reponses  seront  au 
subjonctif  ou  a  I'infinitif.) 

Viennent  ensuite  les  exercices  de  conversation  plus  libre  sur  les 
memos  scenes,  ou  les  lectures  faites,  toujours  en  suivant  I'ordre 
logique  ou  historique  des  faits,  et,  plus  tard,.les  exercices  de  com- 
position, dans  la  langue  etrangere,  sur  les  sujets  traites. 

L'esprit  ne  oongoit  pas  les  idees  isolement,  mais  par  groupes, 
que  rapprochent  des  jugements.  L'expression  naturelle  de  nos 
impressions,  sensations  et  sentiments,  ne  se  fait  pas  au  moyen  de 
mots  isoles,  mais  au  moyen  de  propositions,  qui  forment  nn  veri- 
table ensemble  plus  ou  moins  indecomposable ;  il  f aut  done  que 
remission  soit  aussi  par  groupe  de  mots,  et  que  ces  groupes  s'en- 
chainent  naturellement,  ou  dans  un  ordre  admis  et  necessaire.  La 
clef  de  chaque  nouveau  groupe  de  mots  formant  un  pas  en  avant 
dans  I'expresision  d'une  conception  generale,  expliquee,  developpee, 
precisee  piar  des  actes  secondaires,  est  le  verbe.  Dans  la  methode 
psjchologique,  le  verbe  predomine,  et  c'est  justice,  puisque  le  verbe 
est  le  roi  de  la  phrase  et  que,  sans  lui,  la  langue  n'aurait  ni  lien,  ni 
sens. 

En  arrivant  au  terme  de  ce  travail,  mesdames  et  messieurs,  il 
oonvient  de  nous  demander  jusqu'a  quel  point  de  culture  litteraire 
les  differentes  methodes  peuvent  reciproquement  atteindre. 

La  methode  grammaticale  comptait  au  rang  de  ses  avantag'cs 
le  profit  que  pouvait  retirer  I'eleve  de  ses  etudes  linguistiques  au 
point  de  vue  de  sa  culture  generale.  D'une  part,  la  comparaison 
constante  des  deux  langues,  non  seulement  profitait  a  la  connais- 
satnce  de  la  langue  matemelle,  mais  contribuait  a  former  le  juge- 
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ment,  Tetude  de  la  grammaire  etant  im  excellenit  exercioe  de  logi- 
que.  D'autre  part,  enfin,  I'etude  des  clief'S-d'oeu-rre  litteraires 
elargissait  le  gout,  tandis  que  la  cammunion  ^avec  les  grands  pen- 
seurs  des  nations  etrangeres  pouvait  produire  les  resultats  eleves 
qui  avaiesnt  valu  aux  etudes  des  langues  anciennes  et  de  leurs  lit- 
teratures  le  beau  nom  d'Humanites. 

L'abandon  de  la  methode  purement  grammaticale  entraine-t- 
elle  f atalement  la  perte  de  ces  avantages  ? 

A  cote  des  empiriques  utilitaires,  qui  ne  demandent  a  I'en- 
seignement  des  langues  vivantes  que  des  resultats  pratiques,  se  trou- 
vent  des  partisans  de  la  metliode  intuitive,  qui  se  font  fort  de  con- 
server  a  leur  etude  toute  sa  valeur  educative. 

!N^otre  experience  personnelle  est-  que  I'eleve,  qui  possede  reelle- 
ment  la  pratique  d'une  langue,  est  vite  en  etat  d'en  gouter  les  pro- 
ductions litteraires. 

La  culture  litteraire :  mais  elle  se  fait,  qu'on  le  veuille  ou  non. 
La  langue  est  une  au  fond ;  oelui  qui  la  parle,  et  qui  est  familiarise 
avec  son  genie  propre  ne  sera  pas  arrete  parce  que  quelques  mots 
seront  etrangers  a  son  vocabulaire  babituel.  Est-ice  que  vous  ©t 
moi  ne  rencontrons  pas  encore,  de  temps  a  autre,  en  lisant  des 
auteurs  etrangers  et  •  meme  nationaux,  des  vocables  que  nous 
n'avons  jamais  vus  aupaTavaut?  Cette  rencontre  n'enleve  ri^  a 
notre  plaisir,  et  gene  rarement  la  comprehension  du  texte  ou  en 
depare  la  beaute  a  nos  yeux. 

Enfin,  si  sans  sortir  de  mon  role,  il  rn'obait  permis  d'exprimer 
quelques  desirs,  qui  ont  pen  de  chance  de  se  realiser  du  reste,  le 
premier  serait  que  tons  les  etablissements  d'education,  en  redi- 
geant  leur  programme  des  langues  vivantes,  aooordassent  plus  d'im- 
portance  et  de  temps  a  I'enseigement  oral,  en  adoptant  des  methodes 
plus  modemos  et  en  assiignant  a  la  grammaire  sia  vraie  fonction  qui 
est  celle  d'expliquer  des  plienomenes  passes,  non  de  les  creer;  le 
deuxieme  serait  qu'a  C(5te  de  I'examen  ecrit,  il  y  eut  un  examen 
oral,  compose  de  lecture  a  haute  voix  et  du  resume  d'un  passage 
deja  lu ;  le  troisieme  qu'on  fit  ecrire  des  dictees.  courtes,  si  vous 
voulez,  mais  frequcntes ;  c'ost  un  exercice  de  phonation  et  de  gram- 
maire en  meme  temps ;  le  quatrieme,  qu'on  attachat  une  plus 
grande  importance  a  I'etudo  des  liens  qui  unissent  le  fran^ais  ou 
I'lallemand  a  I'anglais :  du  frangais,  quelquefois  par  I'intermediaire 
du  latin,  quelquefois  direotement,  que  I'on  enseignat  a  nos  eleves 
assez  de  philologie  ])o\\v  (pril*  reconniissent,  en  depit  du  deguise- 
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ment,  le  mot  "guerre"  dans  le  mot  "war,"  et  "scum"  dans  "ecume." 
Je  souhaiterais  qu'on  les  initiat  au  role  des  prefixes  et  des  suffixes, 
afin  qu'ils  pussent  sans  dictionnaire,  connaissant  le  mot  "jardin," 
deviner  ce  que  signifient  les  derives  "jardiner,"  "jardinier,"  "jar- 
dinage,"  ou,  sachant  le  yerhe  "mener,"  traduire  "amener,"  "rame- 
ner,"  "emmener,"  "demener,"  "surmener,"  "promener." 

En  resume,  qu'il  s'agisse  de  methode  orale  ou  de  methode 
ecrite,  trop  s'eearter  de  I'une  ou  de  T'autre  exposerait  a  manquer 
le  but.  Les  eleves  sont  generalement  mal  armes  pour  la  eonversia- 
tion  au  moment  ou  ils  quittent  les  eooles. 

Le  maitre  devrait,  (ce  seraiit  mon  dernier  desir)  parler  aux 
eleves  dans  la  langue  qu'il  enseigne,  et  par  degres,  les  f  aire  s'expri- 
mer  dans  cette  langue,  se  rapproclier  autant  que  possible  de  la 
methode  maternelle,  par  laquelle  nos  propres  enfants,  a  toute 
heure,  qu'ils  jouent,  mangent,  marchent,  se  reposent,  rient  ou 
plenrent,  progressent  sans  meme  le  remarquer. 

Si,  a  defaut  de  soins  plus  directement  devones,  la  methode 
orale,  aidee  de  la  methode  ecrite,  doivent  rester  notre  premier 
mojen  d'enseignement,  faisons  en  sorte  qu'elles  se  soutiennent 
I'une  1' autre,  mais  n'essayons  pas  de  mettre  en  vigueur  des  lois  qui 
revoltent  la  nature ;  quand  un  oonflit  s'eleve  entre  la  mature  et  la 
loi,  c'est  toujours  la  loi  qui  succombe. 

La  methode  grammatioale  fait  des  clairvoyants,  mais  sourds- 
muets;  la  mefhode  naturelle  donne  le  jour  a  des  enfants  qui  en- 
tendent  et  parlent.  mais  qui  sont  avengles  ou  affliges  de  mjopie 
mentale;  le  svsteme  psychologique  ou  methode  ideale  qui  ooncilie 
les  deux  autres  seule  pent  procreer  des  enfants  intellectuels  capa- 
bles  d'entendre,  de  parler  et  de  voir. 
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SOME  DIFFICULTIES  WITH  WHICH  THE  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  TEACHER  HAS  TO  DEAL. 

By  W.  H.  Williams^,  Berlin  Collegiate  Institute. 

Wlien  vour  secretary  wrote  to  me  inviting  me  to  take  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Modern  Language  section  he  said  that  the 
choice  of  subject  would  be  left  entirely  with  me,  but  intimated 
that  I  might  perhaps  treat  of  some  problems  arising  from  my 
teaching  experience.  I  accepted  his  suggestion  and  decided  to 
speak  to  you  concerning  some  difficulties  with  which  the  teacher  of 
Modern  Languages  has  to  deal.  You  will  notice  that  I  have  not 
added  the  words  "  and  how  to  solve  them."  Some  of  them  I  have 
up  to  the  present  been  unable  to  solve,  and  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  we  shall  be  able  to  deal  effectively  with  them  until  some 
radical  changes  have  been  brought  about  in  our  present  system  of 
education.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  treat  these  difficulties  from 
the  standpoint  of  one  who  has  (or  thinks  he  has)  solved  them,  but 
rather  to  point  them  out,  discuss  them,  and  incidentally  offer  a  few 
suggestions  which  may,  perhajDS,  be  helpful  to  someone  who  has 
met  with  the  same  or  similar  problems. 

One  of  the  first  difficulties  with  which  Modern  Language 
teachers  have  to  contend  is  the  limited  amount  of  time  available 
as  a  rule  for  the  teaching  of  French  and  Grermau  as  compared 
with  that  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  other  subjects — notably  Latin. 
In  most  schools  the  Modern  Language  teacher  has  in  the  first  year 
two,  or  at  most  three,  periods  per  week  for  French  or  German,  as 
the  case  may  be.  In  the  second  year  he  has  only  three  periods ; 
m  the  third  year  five ;  while  in  some  schools  where  the  teaching  of 
German  has  been  practically  discontinued  the  teacher  considers 
liimsolf  fortunate  if  he  has  one  or  two  periods  per  week  for  this 
subject.  In  my  first  school  I  held  my  German  classes  from  12  to 
12.30. 

In  the  majority  of  schools  the  Classical  Master  has  for  Latin 
four  or  five  periods  per  week  in  the  First  Form,  at  least  four  in 
the  Second,  five  in  the  Third  Form,  and  five  in  the  Fourth.  When 
we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  Modern  Language 
teacher  has  as  much  grammer  to  teach ;  that  just  as  much  import- 
ance is  attached  to  sight  work  in  Frcncli  and  German  as  in  Latin; 
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that  we  liave  page  for  page  more  authors  to  read  and  that  in  addi- 
tion we  must  devote  a  good  deal  of  time  to  oral  work  (which  is  not 
necessary  in  the  case  of  Latin),  I  maintain  that  as  much  time 
should  be  provided  in  the  timetable  for  the  teaching  of  Moderns 
as  for  a  dead  language — important  as  that  language  may  be. 

The  mention  of  sight  translation  and  oral  work  brings  me  to  the 
second  difficulty.  Are  you  able  to  give  as  much  time  and  attention 
to  the  latter  especially  as  you  should  like  to  give?  Personally  I 
have  found  it  impossible  to  do  so.  In  a  few  German  centres,  such 
as  Berlin,  the  study  of  German  is  begun  in  the  first  year,  and 
French  in  the  second.  The  teacher  has,  as  a  rule,  not  more  than 
three  periiods  per  week  for  Form  II.  French.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  so  many  subjects  are  crowded  into  the  Lower  School 
Course,  and  that  in  many  cases  provision  has  to  be  made  in  the 
timetable  for  the  teaching  of  Manual  Training  and  Household 
Science.  As  a  result  some  subjects  do  not  get  the  time  that  should 
be  devoted  to  them,  and  unfortunately  it  is  generally  the  modern 
languages  which  suffer  because  they  are  so  often  considered  mere 
optional  subjects.  My  experience  has  been  that  after  having  given 
some  attention  to  oral  work  in  Form  11.  I  cannot  possibly,  with 
only  three  periods  per  week,  teach  more  than  60  or  65  pages  of 
the  French  Grammar.  What  a  problem  one  has  to  face  then  in 
the  Third  Form !  With  five  periods  per  week  at  his  disposal  the 
teacher  has  to  start  at  about  page  sixty  and  teach  carefully  a 
certain  amount  of  grammar — or  I  should  have  said  an  uncertain 
amount — for  no  modern  language  teacher  knows  just  how  much  he 
is  expected  to  teach.  He  must  also  read  with  the  class  slowly  and 
as  accurately  as  possible  the  65  pages  of  the  French  Keader  and 
the  prescribed  text  containing  this  year  74  pages.  He  should  also 
devote  a  good  deal  of  time  to  oral  work,  and  in  addition  take  up 
sight  translation  with  the  class.  This  is  leaving  continuous  prose 
out  of  the  question,  and  certainly  some  time  should  be  given  to 
this  important  part  of  modern  language  teaching.  With  the 
limited  amount  of  time  at  your  disposal  and  with  the  great  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  in  grammar,  and  especially  in  authors  with  a 
class  which  had  only  three  periods  per  week  instruction  in  Form 
II.,  how  much  time  can  you  give,  I  ask,  to  oral  work  and  to  sight 
work  in  Form  III.  ?  I  venture  to  say  that  every  modern  language 
teacher  will  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  one-fifth  of  the  time 
that  should  be  devoted  to  them.     In  fact,  I  believe,  there  are  some 
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teachers  who  neglect  sight  work  and  oral  work  entirely.     The 
difficulty  met  with  in  Form  III.  French  would  be  experienced  in 
German  when  the  study  of  that  language  is  begun  in  the  second 
year.     Of  course  this  difficulty  is  minimized  or  possibly  obviated 
where  there  is  a  Junior  Third  Form,  but  1  am  speaking  now  of 
the  difficulties  met  with  in  schools  where  promotions  are  made 
from  Form  II.  to  Form  III.     The  difficulty  is  even  greater  this 
year  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  De- 
partmental examinations  begin  early  in  June,  .and  that  we  shall 
have  a  school  term  shorter  than  last  year  by  at  least  two  weeks. 
For  this  neglect  of  oral  and  sight  work  it  is  not  the  teacher 
but  the  system  that  is  to  blame.     It  is  a  truism  that  teachers  are 
very  often  judged  by  School  Boards  and  people  in  general  by 
their    examination    results.      In    many    cases    the    amount   of    a 
teacher's  salary  depends  upon  his  or  her  ability  to  "grind  out"  so 
many  pupils.     As  long  as   teachers  are  judged  by  these  wrong 
standards,  and  we  have  the  present  system  of  examination  tests 
for  which  so  much  prescribed  work  must  be  taught,  just  so  long- 
will  oral  work,  which  is  a  negligible  quantity  as  far  as  examina- 
tions   are    concerned,    be    neglected.      The    remedy   lies,    as   was 
pointed  out  last  year  by  one   of  the   speakers,   in   an  improved 
system  of  examinations.     Pupils  could  be  accepted  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Principal.     If  the  Department  wished  to  do  so 
it  could  demand  a  test  in  slight  translation,  or  oral  work,  or  both. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  teacher  labours  would,  to  say  the 
least,  be  improved.     He  would  have  a  much  freer  hand  than  he 
has  now,  and  could,  and  would  be  obliged  to  give  more  attention 
to  oral  work,      hi  this  way  tlic  criticism  that  one  so  often  hears 
now  that  pupils  who  have  studied  a  modern  language  for  three 
or  four  years  in  a  High  School  can  not  pronounce  with  reasonable 
correctness   and    do  not   understand   it   when   spoken,   would   no 
longer  be  heard.     With  improved  examination  methods,  and  with 
more  time  devoted  to  oral  woi-k,  one  would  reasonably  expect  thait 
a  pupil,  after  having  studied  a;  language  during  his  High  School 
course,  would  speak  it  with  some  degree  of  fluency,  and  under- 
stand the  spoken  word. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  teacher  of  French  or  German 
to  know  when  a  pupil  has  such  an  intelligent  grasp  of  a  language 
that  he  will  make  few  or  no  mistakes  in  his  work.  This  is,  of 
course,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  must  understand  not  only  the 
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one  lesson  which  is  being  taught,  but  must  have  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  many  other  rules,  and  in  addition  be  scrupulously  ac-e ur- 
ate in  the  use  of  case,   tense,  mood,  gender  and  other  inflected 
forms.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  detinite  positive  results 
from  the  teaching  of  moderns  that  are  obtainable  in  the  teaching 
of  some  other  subjects — arithmetic,  for  example.     If  the  teacher 
is    teaching    Commission,    and    the    pupil    understands    the    rule 
thoroughly;  and  his  mechanical  work  is  correct,  his  answer  will  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  be  correct,  and,  furthermore,  he  knows  when 
his  answer  is  correct.     The  same  holds  true  of  Algebra,  Trigon- 
ometry, and  many  other  subjects.     This  is^  however,  not  the  case 
in  the  teaching  of  languages.    It  does  not  follow  because  the  pupil 
understands  a  certain  rule  that  he  will  make  no  mistakes  when 
translating  into  French  or  German,  sentences  involving  the  use 
of  that  rule.     Take,  for  example,  the  rules  for  the  use  of  the  sub- 
junctive in  German.     You  devote  one  or  two  lessons  to  teaching 
them  carefully,  dictate  sentences  for  the  class  to  translate,  and 
after  the  drill  you  have  given,  think  the  class  can  not  fail   to 
understand.      For   the  following  lesson   the   German  exercise   is 
translated  into  English.     A  good  plan  is  to  have  the  class  mem- 
orize all  the  German  sentences,  thus  impressing  on  their  minds 
the  dift'erent  constructions,  words,  and  idioms.     On  the  next  day 
the  English  exercise  is  translated  into  German  and  all  mistakes 
corrected.     The  next  lesson  is  devoted  to  oral  work  based  on  the 
two  exercises.     You  have  thus  spent  at  least  four  periods  in  the 
use  of  the  subjunctive,  and  one  would  naturally  think  this  suffi- 
cient.    Yet  how  discouraging  it  is  to  see  the  mistakes  that  some 
of  your  pupils  will  make  in  spite  of  all  your  careful  teaching! 
Did  you  ever  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  how  many  oppor- 
tunities for  making  mistakes  are  offered  to  the  student — the  care- 
less one   especially — by  the  average  sentence  to  be  translated  into 
German?     I  choose  one  at  random  from  the  Grammar:  "A  wood- 
cutter was  sitting  on  the  shore  of  a  river  when  a  fairy  appeared 
and  asked  'him  why  he  was  weeping."     The  pupil  has  to  know  the 
imperfect  tense  of  "  sitzen  "  and  "  erscheinen."  that  t^he  expression 
for  "on  the  shore"  is  ''am  Ufer,"  and  not  "auf  dem  Ufer,"  that 
''fragen"  governs  the  accusative  case,  and,  lastly,  he  must  g«t  the 
proper  tense  of  the  subjunctive  in  the  case  of  ''weinen."     You 
will  see  that  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  because  the  pupil 
understands  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  that  his  sentence  will  l>e 
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correot.  He  may  have  the  wrong  gender  of  a  noun,  or  the  wrong 
form  of  the  verb.  If  the  case  after  a  certain  preposition  isn't 
wrong,  the  plural  form  of  the  noun  may  be,  and  so  on.  Yet  one 
of  the  great  values  of  the  study  of  Modern  languages  is  that  the 
pupil  is  taught  to  think,  to  see  these  mistakes,  and  to  guard 
against  making  them.  He  is  taught  to  reason  the  why  and  the 
wherefore;  why  this  should  be  accusative  and  that  genitive;  w*hy 
this  verb  should  be  subjunctive  mood  and  that  indicativo,  etc.  If 
we  can  get  the  pupil  to  do  this,  we  have  accomplished  a  great  deal, 
and  helped  to  further  the  claims  that  we  make  for  the  study  of 
modern  languages,  that  it  is  unexcelled  as  a  mental  training. 

One  of  ithe  difficulties  mentioned  above  was  the  limited  amount 
of  time  that  the  modern  language  teacher  has  for  teaching  these 
languages.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  limited  amount  of  time  at  his  dis- 
])Osial,  he  must  take  time  to  do  work  which  should  have  been  done 
by  others.  One  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  all 
teaching  is,  as  you  know,  that  a  iteacher  must  be  ever  repeating  and 
reviewing.  In  the  teaching  of  languages  the  teacher  must  con- 
Sitantly  call  up  to  the  pupil's  mind  words,  phrases,  idioms  and 
rules  which  would  surely  be  forgotten  if  they  were  not  from  -time 
to  time  brought  in  one  manner  or  another  to  his  attention.  ISTow, 
much  of  this  work  of  reviewing  would  not  devolve  on  the  teacher 
if  the  writers  of  modern  languag"e  grammars  had  only  borne  this 
]>rinciple  in  mind  when  compiling  the  exercises  for  the  grammars. 
They  evidently  did  not  give  it  a  thought,  deeming  it  quite  suffi- 
cient to  have  one  short  exercise  containing  a  few  sentences  bearing 
on  a  certain  rule,  and  quite  unnecessary  to  introduce  later  on  any 
sentence  or  sentences  which  would  recall  this  rule  to  the  pupil's 
mind.  On  page  32  of  the  French  Grammar  the  pupil  is  taught 
to  'translate  the  English  ))assive  by  using  ''on"  with  the  active 
voice  in  French,  and  in  exercise  D,  page  34,  there  are  only  two 
sentences  involving  the  use  of  this  rule.  On  page  40  we  find 
another  short  sentence,  but  from  that  page  to  page  109  there  is 
7iot  anoither  single  sentence  which  would  cause  the  pupil  to  remem- 
l>cr  the  use  of  this  construction.  On  page  72  the  present  subjunc- 
tive is  taken  up,  and  a  short  exercise  based  on  it  follows  on  page 
73.  From  that  page  to  page  109 — ithe  end  of  what  is  commonly 
called  the  first  part  of  the  Grammar — ^^there  is  not  another  sen- 
tence l>earing  on  the  use  of  the  subjunctive.  What  is  ithe  result? 
Unless  the  teacher  gives  his  class  sentences  involving;  the  use  of 
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the  subjunctive  it  will  surely  be  forgotten  long  before  page  109  is 
reached.  The  same  criticism  holds  true  with  regard  to  the  im- 
perative, the  conditional,  the  use  of  the  article  before  the  names 
of  countries,  and  many  other  rules. 

The  German  Grammar,  even  though  it  is  an  improvement  on 
the  old  one,  has  the  same  defect.  On  page  81  one  of  the  most 
important  and  difficult  rules  to  teach  is  to  be  found,  I  refer  to  the 
Passive  Voice.  On  page  85  there  follows  a  short  exercise  of  four- 
teen sentences  to  be  translated  into  German,  only  nine  of  which 
require  the  use  of  the  Passive  Construction.  From  that  page  to 
page  139  you  will  find  only  two  short  sentences  which  would  help 
the  pupil  to  remember  that  "werden"  is  the  proper  auxiliary  to 
use.  True  enough,  the  Passive  Voice  is  dealt  with  more  fully  on 
page  197,  but  many  sentences  involving  its  use  should  'have  been 
inserted  in  the  various  exercises  from  page  81  to  197. 

On  page  48  we  find  the  separable  prefixes.  The  teacher  de- 
votes'a  good  deal  of  time  to  teaching  them,  for  it  is  difficult  for 
the  average  student  to  remember  when  they  are  separated  from 
the  verb  and  when  not.  Yet  in  the  exercise  which  follows  there 
are  only  seventeen  sentences,  and  not  a  single  one  illustrates  the 
rule  you  have  spent  so  much  time  in  teaching — that  separable 
prefixes  are  separated  from  the  verb  in  a  principal  clause  and 
simple  teiEe  only.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  rules  in 
German,  and  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  in  ninety  pages  of 
the  Grammar  only  two  isolated  sentences  will  be  found  which 
would  recall  it  to  the  pupiFs  mind. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  this :  it  is  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient to  have  one  short  exercise  bearing  on  &.  certain  rule  and  then 
dismiss  it  altogether.  It  would  have  been  very  easy  for  the 
writers  of  the  French  and  German  Grammars  to  introduce  from 
time  to  time  sentences  reviewing  rules  previously  taugbt  by  the 
teacher.  For  example,  when  giving  sentences  involving  the  use 
of  the  definite  article  in  French,  it  would  have  been  very  easy  to 
introduce  the  use  of  the  imperative  or  subjunctive  or  both.  Tn 
every  exercise  a  few  sentences  could  be  inserted  which  would 
cause  the  pupil  (consciously  or  unconsciously)  to  review  rules 
previously  learned.  This  has,  as  I  said  before,  not  been  done, 
and  the  teacher  has  either  to  take  time  to  review  this  work  him- 
self or  leave  it  to  the  pupils  to  re^dew.  If  the  latter  course  is 
13 
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followed  you  may  be  reasonably  sure  t'bat,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
it  will  either  be  neglected  altogether,  or  done  in  a  slipshod 
manner. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  writers  of  modern  language  gramraars 
will  in  the  future  be  more  careful  in  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  sentences.  By  so  doing  they  will  save  the  teacher  a  great 
deal  of  work  and  tlie  grammers  will  be  greatly  improved. 

One  of  the  chief  aims  of  a  teacher  of  French  and  German 
should  be  to  instil  in  the  pupils  a  love  for  those  languages.  Unless 
he  is  successful  in  getting  them,  to  have  at  least  a  liking  for  tliem 
hiis  labours  will  be  to  a  certain  extent  in  vain.  Much,  of  course, 
depends  on  the  personality  of  the  teacher  and  his  ability  to  teach, 
but  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  text-books.  If  they  are  dull 
and  uninteresting,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  teacher  will  have 
much  more  difficulty  in  getfting  his  class  interested.  "Le  Voyage 
de  Monsieur  Perrichon,"  the  prescribed  matriculation  text  for 
1913,  is  humorous,  and  seldom  fails  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
class.  "Le  Verre  d'Eau,"  which  we  read  last  year,  was  fairly 
interesiting,  while  "Les  Petits  Oiseaux,"  this  year's  prescribed 
text,  is  in  places  very  silly.  It  is  difficult  to  understiand  wlw 
plays  of  this  kind  should  be  inflicted  on  teacher  and  class.  I 
know  for  a  fact  that  the  reading  of  this  text  was  not  enjoyed  by 
my  class,  and  that  not  one  would  be  inspired  with  any  great  love 
for  French  Literature  through  having  read  such  a  play. 

With  regard  to  German  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  re- 
mark tliat  we  here  find  'a  wealth  of  Literature  hardly  excelled  by 
that  of  any  other  nation.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  difficulr  to 
understand  why  the  teacher  has  been  obliged  to  read  so  often  in 
Form  III.  the  same  texts,  ^'Das  Kalte  Herz,"  '^'Traiimerein,"  and 
"Waldnovellen."  In  Form  IV.  we  have  had  "Der  Schwieger- 
sohn/'  "Post  Festuni,"  "Eig-ensinn,"  and  "Er  ist  nicht  Eifersiich- 
tig,"  so  often  that  I  am  sure  almost  every  teacher  is  heartily 
tired  of  them.  I  should  like  to  say,  however,  that  the  redeeming 
feature  of  "Waldnovellen"  and  ''Dor  Schwiegersobn"  is  that  they 
are  ably  edited.  They  contain  s])lendid  exercises  for  drill  in  oral 
work,  continuous  prose,  idioms  and  difficult  phrases.  For  "Post 
Festuin,''  "Figensinn''  and  "Er  ist  nicht  Eifersiichtig"  the  same 
can  not  be  s.aid.  They  have  no  vocabulary,  and  the  notes  are  in 
many  cases  of  little  help  to  the  student.  Difficult  words  and 
idioms,  such  as  "karrikiert  and  "Ich  vorlauter  Kiek-in-die-Welt," 
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for  whicli  the  student  would  look  in  the  average  dictionary  in 
vain,  are  not  mentioned.  There  are  no  exercises  based  on  the 
text,  and  here  again  the  teacher  has  to  take  time  to  do  work  which 
should  have  been  done  by  the  editor.  He  has  to  construct  sen- 
tences and  continuous  prose  extracts  based  on  these  texts,  for  on 
the  examination  papers  in  past  years  many  of  the  sentences  and 
prose  extracts  to  be  translated  into  German  have  been  taken  from 
these  plays.  If,  then,  so  much  importance  is  to  be  attached  to 
certain  text  books  for  examination  purposes,  the  teacher  certainly 
has  a  right  to  demand  that  they  shall  be  well  edited.  When  we 
consider  that  the  modern  language  teacher  has  in  one  short  school 
year  to  read  with  the  class  the  German  Header,  ''Waldnovellen, 
"Der  Schwie^ersohn,"  "Post  Festum,"  and  "Er  ist  nicht  Eifer- 
siichtig,"  and  that  in  addition  he  has  to  teach  the  whole  of  the 
German  Grammar  and  devote  a  good  deal  of  time  to  oral  work 
and  sight  translation,  how  much  time  has  he  to  waste — I  use  the 
word  advisedly — dictating  sentences  and  continuous  prose  ex- 
tracts that  should  be  found  in  any  well-edited  text-book  ? 

I  referred  above  to  the  fact  tliat  the  teacher  of  modern  lan- 
guages does  not  know  how  much  of  the  German  and  French 
Grammar  is  to  be  taught  for  Junior  Matriculation.  In  Art, 
Geography,  Mathematics,  Science,  History  and  English — in  fact 
in  almost  every  subject  except  the  modern  languages  the  work  is 
definitely  outlined  in  the  Eegulations.  The  prescription  of  work  in 
•Moderns  is  as  follows :  Lower  ^School — the  elementary  French  and 
German  books,  including  introductory  work  in  authors.  Middle 
School — The  course  in  the  Lower  School  continued.  How  beauti- 
fully indefinite !  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  modern 
language  teacher  who  feels  certain  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  he 
or  she  has  taught  enough  of  the  grammar  to  enable  the  pupils  to 
oope  successfully  with  the  examinations.  This  is  a  condition  of 
affairs  that  should  not  be  tolerated,  and  we  should  demand  that 
the  work  for  Junior  Matriculation  should  be  definitely  outlined 
so  that  we  shall  know  just  where  we  stand. 

Another  difficulty  a  modern  language  teacher  has  to  solve  is 
how  to  induce  pupils  to  take  up  the  study  of  Germian.  It  is  a 
deplorable  fact  that  the  study  of  this  language  is  decreasing,  and 
unless  we  take  active  measures  to  press  its  claims  we  shall  find 
before  long  that  it  will  not  be  taught  at  all.  For  this  neglect  of 
German  the  Departmental  regulations  are  primarily  responsible, 
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for  tbey  are  so  framed  that  for  matriculation  a  pupil  may  choose 
any  twio  of  Greek,  French,  German  and  Experimental  Science. 
Since  the  study  -of  French  is  begun  in  most  schools  in  the  first 
yeiar,  (the  c'boice  is  usually  French  and  'Science.  When  the 
pupil  passes  into  the  upper  school  the  option  is  between  French 
and  German  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  natural  science  group  on  the 
other.  The  pupil  having  begun  French  and  not  having  taken 
German  can  hardly  be  expected  to  begin  the  study  of  ithat  lan- 
guage in  Form  IV.,  and  naturally  chooses  the  Science  Option — 
which,  by  the  way,  even  Science  teachers  admit  is  much  easier. 
There  are  two  things  difficult  to  understand:  Why  French  and 
German  are  not  obligatory  subjects  for  Matriculation  as  Latin 
is,  and  why  the  Department  should  recommend  that  the  study  of 
one  should  be  begun  before  the  other.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Uni- 
versity Curriculum  students  are  advised  to  take  the  modern  lan- 
guage option,  but  where  a  pupil  wishes  to  take  both  Teachers'  and 
Junior  Matriculation  (which  ni'any  do),  he  must  take  Science  for 
the  former,  and  'by  taking  either  French  or  German  in  ^addition, 
obtains  his  Matriculation.  As  I  said  above,  the  choice  is,  in 
nearly  every  case,  French,  because  it  is  begun  first  land  is  con- 
sidered easier  than  Gernnan.  It  is  easily  seen  that  this  option  is 
working  detrimentally  to  the  study  of  German,  and  unless  the 
University  authorities  take  steps  to  make  both  French  land  Ger- 
man obligatory,  it  is  only  a  miatter  of  time  when  the  latter  will  not 
be  taught  at  all. 

Still  another  difficulty  that  confronts  the  teacher  of  French  and 
German  is  how  best  to  get  the  pupils  to  acquire  a  comprehensive 
vocabulary.  Printed  vocabularies  are  to  be  found  in  the  early 
part  of  the  French  and  German  Grammars.  The  pupils  should 
study  these  at  home  and  come  to  school  prepared  to  write  down 
the  French  and  German  words  when  the  English  words  are  dic- 
tated by  the  teacher.  The  mistakes  should  then  be  corrected  and 
the  misspelled  words  written  out  correctly  as  many  times  as  the 
teacher  deems  best.  Oral  work  will  also  prove  of  invaluable 
assistance  to  the  pupil  in  acquiring  a  vocabulary,  While  something 
like  the  old  time  spelling  match  is  also  helpful.  In  addition  to 
studying  the  printed  vocabularies,  the  pupils  should  memorize 
each  sentence  in  the  French  and  German  exercises,  re]>eat  them 
orally  in  class  'and  then  write  them  down  in  a  notebook  without 
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referring  ,to  the  grammar.  When  this  has  been  done  the  grammar 
may  be  opened  and  mistakes  corrected. 

In  the  French  Grammar  the  printed  vocabularies  are  discon- 
tinued after  page  57,  'and  in  the  German  after  page  131.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  this  wias  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
au'tihors,  and  that  the  vocabularies  should  have  been  continued — 
©specially  in  the  case  of  French.  I  have  repeatedly  observed  that 
once  the  vocabulary  was  discontinued  the  pupils  experienced  a 
much  greater  difficulty  in  remembering  the  French  and  German 
words.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  pupil  is  going  to  get  a  better 
vocabulary  from  memorizing  the  printed  vooabulary  and  tine 
Fi-ench  and  German  exercises  than  from  memorizing  the  latter 
alone. 

Here  again  the  teacher  is  called  upon  to  do  work  which  might 
have  been  saved  him.  He  must  call  the  pupil's  attention  to  new 
words  las  they  occur,  lask  them  to  note  the  g-ender,  write  them  down 
in  ^a  note  book  and  study  them  at  home.  If  this  is  not  done,  and 
the  teacher  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  pupil  will  acquire  a  good 
vocabulary  through  the  mere  translating  of  French  and  German 
sentences,  he  will  in  many  cases  be  doomed  to  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. 

The  concluding  difficulty  with  which  I  wish  to  deal  is  one  that 
confronts  'almost  every  teacher  who  is  beginning  to  teach  modern 
languages.  I  refer  to  the  difficulty  he  or  she  experiences  in  ob- 
taining a  fair  salary.  The  solution  of  this  difficulty  rests  entirely 
with  us.  How  often  one  sees  School  Boards  advertising 
for  Mathematieal,  Classical  or  Science  Specialists  at  a  salary 
of  from  $1,200  to  $1,500,  and  for  a  Moderns  Specialist  to  teach 
Moderns  and  the  Lower  School  work  at  a  salary  of  about  $800  or 
$900,  and  yet  in  spite  of  the  low  salary  offered  for  the  Modern 
Languages,  the  Board  will  be  deluged  with  applications.  Many 
people  claim  that  the  low  salaries  paid  to  Modern  Language 
teachers  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  so  many  ladies  are 
teaching  modems ;  that  they  can  live  cheajDer  than  the  male 
teachers,  etc.  I  am  not  going  to  enter  here  into  a  discussion 
whether  the  female  teacher  should  be  paid  as  much  as  the  male, 
but  I  do  wish  to  say  that  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  we 
shall  be  paid  just  in  proportion  to  the  value  which  we  place  upon 
our  ser\aees.  Let  all  Modern  Language  teachers  resolve,  then, 
as  we  urge  the  claims  of  these  languages,  not  only  as  a  means  to 
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an  end,  but  as  a  splendid  mental  training,  that  our  services  shall 
be  just  as  vialuable  as  those  rendered  by  any  other  teacher,  and 
that  we  sihall  be  paid  proportionately. 

Theise  are  some  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  way  of  the 
Modern  Language  teacher  of  to-day.  I  could  enumerate  more, 
but  fear  that  I  have  'already  wearied  you.  Our  path  is  not  one  of 
roses,  and  yet  I  feel  that  we  ought  not  to  complain.  As  teachers 
we  should  feel  that  we  have  a  noble  work  to  do.  "Teach  self 
denial,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "and  make  its  practice  pleasurable, 
and  you  create  for  la  nation  a  destiny  more  sublime  than  ever 
issued  from  the  brain  of  the  wildest  dreamer."  Teach  anything 
that  is  good  and  you  touch  the  depths.  A  teacher  deals  with 
human  minds,  souk  and  hearts.  On  no  man  or  woman  can  rest  a 
nobler  or  more  inspiring  work. 
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THE    TEACHING    OF    ELEMENTARY    FRENCH    IN 
HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

By  Miss  M.  N^.  Dafoe,  Jarvis  Street  Collegiate  Institute, 

Toronto. 

My  heart  quailed  when  I  notioed  by  the  programme  that  I  was 
scheduled  to  give  an  address  of  forty-five  minutes,  because  I  had 
been  anticipating  only  a  brief  paper  of  not  more  than  fifteen 
minutes,  so  I  warn  you  that  you  will  not  be  bored  for  any 
lengthy  period.  In  preparing  this  paper  I  had  one  aim  clearly  in 
mind,  and  that  was  to  provoke  discussion  along  a  few  definite 
lines,  pertaining  only,  as  I  should  like  to  emphasize,  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Elementary  French.  Senior  work  does  not  eonae  within 
the  scope  of  these  remarks.  One  more  thing  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  subject.  It  is  with  considerable  hesitation  that  I  speak 
on  a  subject  of  which  I  know  little  compared  with  so  many 
teachers  present  who  have  done  la.  great  work  in  helping  to  reform 
the  old  systems  which  prevailed  generally  some  few  years  ago. 
Anything  I  may  have  learned  T  owe  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
pioneer  work  they  have  done. 

Ill  ithe  teaching  of  languages  we  all  agree  on  certain  broad  facts. 
Modern  civilization  has  brought  such  an  increasing  intercourse 
between  the  different  countries  that  everywhere  there  is  demanded 
a  working  knowledge  of  Modem  Languages.  Our  secondary 
schools  have  been  and  are  tnaining  our  boys  and  girls  so  that  at 
the  end  of  four  years  or  more,  they  lare  unable  to  speak  French, 
much  less  to  understand  it  when  it  is  spoken.  What  are  the 
causes  of  this  failure  ?  They  may  be  classified  as  four :  ( 1 )  Suffi- 
cient time  is  not  given  to  French  in  the  curriculum.  (2)  As 
teachers  we  are  too  often  careless  about  our  own  equipment. 
(3)  In  the  past  French  has  been  (and  still  is  in  many  schools) 
taught  as  a  dead  language  rather  than  as  a  living  one.  (4)  Lack 
of  proper  reading  books. 

The  question  of  time  is  a  very  vexed  problem  at  present.  More 
and  more  our  principals  are  complaining  that  with  the  increased 
attention  demiandod  for  Science  and  allied  subjects,  it  is  impos- 
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sible  to  devote  proper  time  to  others  equally  important,  lu  nearlv 
all  the  schools  with  which  I  am  acquainted  only  tliree  half-hours 
a  week  are  assigned  to  a  beginners'  class  in  French.  I  do  not 
need  to  ask  you  if  this  is  sufficient.  French  should  be  taught 
every  day  in  the  first  form.  If  a  half  hour  cannot  be  given,  then 
twenty  minutes  every  day  for  five  days  a  week  is  better  than 
thirty  minutes  for  three  days.  But  this  division  of  the  curriculum 
seems  impossible  under  existing  conditions.  Does  it  not  a]:)]'>ear 
that  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  certain  science  subjects  in  our  High 
Schools  to  the  detriment  of  linguis'tic  ones  equally  important  I 

Now  as  to  our  particular  side  of  the  question — ^our  own  mental 
equipment.  It  wais  my  good  for.tune  last  summer  to  meet  with 
several  English  and  Grerman  teachers  of  French  in  their  respective 
countries.  It  did  not  take  long  to  find  out  their  superiority. 
Granted  .that  we  each  represented  the  average  teaching  power  of 
our  individual  countries,  why  was  'there  such  a  difference?  Our 
menitality  is  probably  about  the  same,  but  our  opportunities, 
equipment  iand  methods  will  scarcely  bear  a  strong  search  light. 
Canada  is  undoubtedly  ahead  of  England  as  far  as  her  public 
school  system  goes,  but  she  is  still  far  behind  the  Mother  Country 
in  the  teaching  of  Modern  Languages.  The  County  Boards  of 
Education  and  many  of  the  City  Boards  send  the  teachers  who 
have  proved  their  wortii  abroad  for  two  months'  training  in 
France.  The  matter  of  expense,  a  serious  problem  to  all  the  pro- 
fession, is  thus  met  with,  and  the  Boards  are  amply  compensated 
for  their  extra  outlay  by  increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers.  This  is  done  systematically  as  far  as  I  can  learn.  Those 
wishing  to  av^ail  themseh^«  of  the  opportunity  try  a  competitive 
examination,  oral  or  written,  and  the  candii dates  taking  the 
highest  marks  are  sent  over  to  some  of  the  French  summer 
schools.  But,  you  s-ay,  such  a  system  could  not  be  carried  out 
here  because  of  the  great  expense  involved.  But  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  would  establish  scholarsihips  of  say  $100  each 
for  the  best  teachers  desiring  such  work,  we  feel  confident  that 
the  money  would  be  well  invested.  This  $100  could  be  spent  in 
taking  one  of  the  excellent  summer  courses  offered  in  French, 
or  better  still,  in  defraying  part  of  the  expenses  of  a  trip  to  France 
itself.  Then,  too,  another  query  lurks  in  our  minds.  Do  we  as 
a  profession  feel  that  we  devote  enougfti  of  our  thought,  time  and 
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money  to  self-improvement  ?  In  other  words^  do  we  keep  up  with 
the  times  ?  In  ithe  profession  of  medicine  the  doctor  who  wishes 
to  amount  to  anything  \\'Ould  not  di-eam  of  being  content  with 
the  equipment  he  had  when  he  left  college.  He  subscribes  to  the 
best  miagazines,  he  attends  conventions,  and  occasionally  makes 
trips  to  great  hospital  centres  to  find  out  the  latest  methods  in  his 
work.  How  many  teachers  do  as  much  ?  True,  we  cannot  afford 
any  great  expense,  but  do  we  spend  what  we  can  afford  on  our  own 
improvement?  We  must  begin  to  improve  the  teacher  before  we 
begin  witili  the  method,  for  the  successful  teacher  makes  his  own 
method.  Many  minds,  many  methods,  the  old  proverb  might  be 
paraphrased,  but  the  qualificaitions  for  successful  teaching  of 
French  will  always  be  the  same.  Personal  charm  and  enthusiasm 
count  for  a  great  deal,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  'to  have  the 
bed  rock  of  thorougih  knowledge  of  grammar  and  spoken  French. 
We  may  learn  grammar  tbrough  a  text  book,  but  we  can  never 
learn  to  speak  French  until  we  hear  and  speak  it  a  great  deal.  In 
spite  of  all  we  may  say,  the  melancholy  truth  remains  that  as  a 
profession,  we  speak  French  most  indifferently,  and  our  pupils  not 
at  all.  We  must  become  better  conversationalists,  and  our  Uni- 
versities and  Governments  must  give  us  better  facilities  towards 
this  end.  With  regard  to  this  point,  a  suggestion  has  been  made 
to  me  by  a  fellow  teacher,  which  is  well  wonth  your  thought.  In 
the  large  schools  where  there  are  a  number  of  Modems  Teachers, 
especially  in  Toronto,  why  can  we  not  have  ISTormal  Classes  held 
at  some  time  through  the  teaching  year  under  the  guidance  of  a 
native  teacher,  'tiioroughly  equipped  with  the  latest,  most  succeS'S- 
ful  method  of  teaching  his  own  language?  This  same  idea  could 
be  carried  out  in  tlie  smaller  towns  also.  If  we  could  arrange  to 
hold  a  short  JsTormal  Course  in  Metbods  at  the  same  time  and  place 
as  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Convention,  which  surely  could  be 
done  without  any  difficulty,  I  feel  confident  great  benefit  would 
be  derived  even  from  so  Sfhort  a  course.  The  matter  of  expense 
would  not  be  heavy,  the  Government  might  gvanit  some  share  of 
it,  the  trained  instructor  would  not  be  lacking,  and  the  teaching 
profession  would  soon  feel  the  importance  of  this  one  small  step. 
The  third  point  I  should  like  you  to  consider  (and  here  I  bear 
in  mind  the  great  improvement  which  has  been  brought  about  by 
so  many  of  you  present),  is  the  obsolete  method  of  teaching  wKich 
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prevails  in  the  miajority  of  our  schools.  We  give  nominal  instruc- 
tion in  French  during  four  years  of  the  High  School  course,  and 
in  some  oasies  for  a  longer  period.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  trans- 
port one  of  our  pupils  (and  I  speak  of  the  .average)  to  France 
and  jou  might  as  well  have  set  him  down  in  China  or  Hindoostan 
as  far  as  his  comprehension  of  the  spoken  language  goes.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  chief  and  final  object  of  the  study  of  French  is 
to  impart  conversational  fluency,  but  we  do  claim  that  this  is  the 
summum  honum  of  the  elementary  work.  The  last  two  years 
may  be  devoted  to  the  sharpening  of  intellectual  faculties  and  to 
the  imparting  of  taste  and  culture  by  the  careful  study  of  good 
literature,  if  indeed  ithere  is  time  for  such  a  broad  training  after 
devoting  the  necessary  careful  thought  to  the  examination  bogey. 
The  teaching  of  Modern  Languages  has  a  double  aim — conversa- 
tional fl.uency  in  the  elementary  course  and  scholarly  lattainment 
in  the  more  advanced  work. 

We  now  come  to  ithe  question  of  method  in  particular.  I  do 
not  purpose  to  say  that  one  method  is  better  or  another  worse,  for 
the  successful  carrying  out  of  a  method  depends  on  the  teacher. 
One  teacher  may  believe  on  Phonetics  because  he  has  achie^^'d 
good  results  with  them.  Another  may  scorn  them  because  he  has 
taught  French  most  successfully  without  them.  Many  French 
people  condemn  the  study  of  Phonetics.  Several  have  told  me 
that  they  give  a  false  idea  of  the  spoken  sound ;  others  have  said 
they  mean  merely  'additional  difficulty  in  mastering  a  new  lan- 
guage. Personally  I  approve  of  Phonetics,  as  much  for  the 
teacher  as  for  the  pu])il.  I  could  never  si>eak  even  lapproximately 
correctly  (and  that  is  the  height  of  my  attainment  even  yet),  until 
I  studied  Phonetics  in  one  of  the  University  classes.  And, 
apropos  of  this,  I  believe  that  if  practical  Phonetics  were  taught 
systematically  and  thoroughly  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  in 
Modern  Languages  at  the  University,  we  would  not  find  such  fail- 
ures among  teachers  beginning  their  work.  People  who  have 
naturally  a  quick  and  accurate  e)ar  for  sound  may  easily  learn  to 
speak  French  by  mere  imitation,  but  for  the  majority  of  pupils  a 
permanent  idea  of  sound  is  obtained  only  when  they  know  where 
and  how  to  form  the  individual  sounds.  In  view  of  the  discussion 
which  follows  this  paper,  land  from  which  I  hope  to  gather  many 
valuable  hints,  I  shall  outline  briefly  the  method  I  have  been  trying 
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to  follow  in  teaching  French.  The  underlying  principle  of  it  all  ia 
to  scout  with  the  utmost  caution  the  thought  of  translation.  We 
need  to  begin  at  once  to  see  that  our  pupils  as  far  as  possible  think 
in  French,  not  translate  the  English  word  into  the  corresponding 
French  word,  to  have  one  process  of  thought  instead  of  two.  That 
is  the  chief  reason  why  our  pupils  cannot  carry  on  a  conversation 
in  French.  According  to  their  training,  they  must  first  translate 
the  question  asked  them  into  English,  then  formulate  their  reply 
in  English  and  reoast  it  into  French.  No  wonder  they  are  left 
hopelessly  l>ehind  in  even  the  simplest  conversation.  It  is  our 
aim,  then,  to  give  the  pupil  the  French  word  and  show  him  what 
it  means  by  practical  illustration.     C'est  un  crayon ;  c'est  un  livre. 

At  the  beginning  of  'the  term  I  teach  the  pupils  the  sounds  in 
phonetic  script.  Nothing  is  written,  but  day  after  day  we  have 
drill  on  sounds,  first  by  themselves,  and  then  in  simple  words  per- 
taining to  the  class-room,  using  the  same  form  of  short  sentence, 
either  question  or  answer,  until  it  becomes  part  of  the  pupil's  very 
thought.  As  soon  as  the  sounds  are  correctly  reproduced  and  the 
symbols  call  forth  the  requisite  sound  from  the  pupil's  mouth,  the 
necessary  preliminaries  for  a  good  pronunciation  lare  fulfilled. 
Any  fear  that  the  phonetic  transcript  which  the  pupils  read  but 
do  not  write  will  make  spelling  afterwards  more  difficult  may  be 
safely  dismissed  as  a  theoretical  delusion  which  priactice  has 
proved  to  be  gTOundless.  The  transition  from  the  s\^nbols  w'hich 
serve  only  as  aids  in  prionunciation  to  written  French  is  rery  simply 
and  easily  'accomplished.  As  soon  as  the  pupils  are  able  to  pro- 
nounce the  sounds  fairly  correctly,  and  to  read  the  phonetic  alpha- 
bet fluently,  the  teacher  gains  connected  conversation  by  means  of 
the  wall  pictures.  So  far  we  have  used  only  small  pictures  which  the 
teacher  has  held  up  in  front  of  the  class  as  a  basis  of  conversiation, 
but  next  year  we  are  hoping  to  have  some  good  wall  pictures.  By 
means  of  the  simplest  questions,  which  are  repeated  so  often  that 
the  pupils  know  instinctively  what  they  mean,  without  translating 
the  idea  into  English,  the  teacher  elicits  the  contents  of  the  lesson 
from  the  pupils.  Of  course  each  object  has  been  previously  care- 
fully named,  and  the  pupils  drilled  on  its  sound.  Nothing  is 
written  by  the  pupils  during  the  first  term. 

I  should  very  much  like  to  see  adopted  here  the  plan  that  is 
being  followed  in  some  of  the  Gnirls'  High  Schools  of  London, 
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England.  There  the  teacher  of  Elementary  French  is  not  re- 
stricted from  developing  her  werk  along  original  lines.  Perhaps 
twice  a  term,  or  at  least  once,  in  the  school  with  which  T  am 
familiar,  the  French  class  invites  parents  and  friends  to  a  }niblic 
recital.  A  little  programme  is  prepared,  all  in  French,  and  the 
girls  land  their  parents  are  even  more  interested  than  the  teacher. 
Let  me  give  you  a  typical  programijie  of  such  an  entertainment 
as  w^as  held  last  year.  Several  of  La  Fontaine's  simplest  and 
easiest  fables,  such  as  Le  Oorbeau  et  le  Eenard,  were  given  in 
dramatic  form  by  the  children.  Then  the  musical  side  of  the 
programame  was  furnished  by  the  rest  of  tlie  class,  dressed  in 
appropriate  costumes,  who  gave  pretty  little  French  folk  songs. 
In  this  way  every  girl  in  the  class  had  la  part  in  the  recital.  The 
teacher  who  trained  these  children  is  an  enthusiastic  phonetician, 
and  her  children  liad  received  no  conventional  training,  yet  they 
pronounced  French  with  'ajn  accuracy  that  amazed  the  audience, 
many  of  whom  were  French  people.  An  afternoon  like  this  has 
a  twofold  purpose.  It  gives  the  teacher  a  feeling  of  encourage- 
ment to  be  told  tlrat  his  work  means  something,  and  it  makes  the 
pn])ils  feel  that  they  have  gained  a  great  deal  from  their  point  of 
view.  And  is  this  not  what  we  want  ?  Let  us  leave  the  difficult 
grammar  points  alone  and  take  up  only  those  that  are  absolutely 
essenti'al  to  the  attainment  of  the  spoken  idiom.  But  I  am  wan- 
dering a  little  from  the  story  of  method.  In  the  first  term,  as  I 
have  said,  Phonetics  'are  used.  In  the  sec/ond  term  the  pupils 
learn  to  write  in  ordinary  script  what  they  'have  been  taught  to 
speak  'according  to  Phonetic  symbols.  It  luas  been  my  experience 
that  the  pupils  who  liave  been  started  in  the  ordin'ary  way  without 
Phonetics  spell  even  worse  than  those  who  have  started  with  the 
Phonetics,  for  they  spell  'according  to  their  own  idea  of  sound,  and 
as  each  pupil  has  a  different  idea,  you  sec  how  disastrous  the 
results  mig'ht  prove. 

In  the  second  year  my  pu|)iLs  k^gin  using  the  High  School 
French  Grammar.  Here  we  do  aiot  follow  altogethcn-  the  i)lan  of 
this  book,  whicli  is  more  suited  to  fourth  form  classes  than  to 
second.  Still  keeping  in  mind  the  attainment  of  the  ideal  of 
"thinking  in  Freneh,"  we  try  to  have  the  work  in  French  not  a 
comparison  and  ^contrast  of  the  idioms  of  the  two  languages.  At 
a  later  'stage  translation  has  value  as  an  instrument  of  mental 
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discipline  and  accurate  thinking,  but  this  does  not  apply  to  be- 
ginners. 

We  have  four  periods  la  week  in  second  form.  In  the  first 
lesson  we  read  some  storj  from  a  simple  collection  of  French 
fairy  tales.  The  w'hole  thing  is  read  in  French,  with  the  aim  of 
putting  as  much  expession  into  the  reading  as  if  we  were  reading 
English.  Then  the  next  day  we  have  that  sitory  reproduced  in 
French,  usually  without  the  books.  The  teacher  lasks  the  leading 
questions,  and  the  memory  of  the  pupil  is  taxed  to  furnish  the 
details.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  the  pupil  writes  in  simple 
French  a  brief  outline  of  the  story,  and  this  is  rciad  aloud  in  class. 
The  other  two  lessons  of  the  week  are  grammar  lessons  from  the 
High  School  French  Grammar,  taken  up  in  the  ordinary  way,  I 
presume,  except  that  the  translaition  exercises  are  not  much 
stressed.  I  should  be  glad  if  we  had  an  Elementary  text  for  use 
in  our  High  Schools,  written  wholly  in  French. 

And  this  brings  up  a  fourth  weakness  in  our  system — a  lack  of 
proper  reading  Ixooks  for  beginners.  We  are  lall  forced  to  use  cer- 
tain books,  whether  or  not  we  feel  they  meet  our  needs,  or  else  to 
do  without  books.  For  the  more  experienced  teachers  this  is 
comparatively  easy,  but  for  beginners  it  is  hard,  as  I  know  from 
recent  experience.  We  need  a  few  very  simple,  easy  reading 
books  which  oonitain  accounts  of  French  daily  life  and  habits  in 
the  school,  at  home,  on  >the  street  and  elsewhere.  Another  neces- 
sary thing  is  that  they  must  be  written  by  a  successful  native 
teacher.  As  you  know,  the  majority  of  the  elementary  books 
which  are  at  our  disposal  'are  written  by  Germans,  and  perhaps 
for  that  reason  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  they  might  be.  For  of 
course  as  the  Englishman  understands  and  explains  his  own 
language  best,  so  the  Frenchman  with  his.  This  crying  need  is 
makin^i"  itself  more  and  more  felt.  So  long  as  we  are  content  to 
drift  along  in  the  old  worn^ut  way,  just  so  long  will  we  be  behind 
the  times,  and  will  our  product  be  eminently  unsatisfactory. 
During  the  past  year  I  have  come  into  contact  with  about  150 
embryo  teachere  of  French,  who  will  next  year  be  allowed  to 
teach  in.  150  diiferent  schools  of  Ontario  something  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  French,  but  which  a  Frenchman  would  refuse  to 
recognize  as  such.  In  this  way  we  are  perpetuating  our  blunder, 
and  the  situation  is  made  even  more  serious.     Can  someithing  not 
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be  done  to  remove  this  stigma  from  our  Eduoational  system  ? 
Where  does  the  blame  lie  ?  With  the  High  School,  the  University, 
the  Department  of  Education,  the  teacher — or  with  all  these  ? 
The  Modern  Language  teachers  of  Ontario  can  have  nothing  more 
weighty  to  consider  than  the  question  of  providing  capable  in- 
struction in  French  for  beginners,  and  I  hope  that  the  members  of 
this  section  will  take  the  whole  matter  into  their  serious  consider- 
ation. 
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THE  MINERAL  WEALTH  OF  ONTARIO. 
Thomas  W.  Gibsojst^  Deputy  Minister  of  Mines^  Toronto. 

Among  the  confederated  Provinces  of  Canada,  Ontario  has  for 
many  years  claimed  the  foremost  place  in  the  art  of  agriculture. 
That  place  she  still  retains,  and  will  proibaibly  retain  for  some 
time  to  come.  But  her  pre-eminence  is  being  challenged  by  the 
newer  Provinces  in  the  JSTorth-West,  with  their  immense  tracts  of 
arable  land  lying  ready  for  the  plough,  and  the  incoming  rush  of 
immigrants  eager  for  the  chance  to  till  them. 

In  the  mineral  industry  the  tide  is  the  other  way.  Until  com- 
paratively recent  times,  when  mining  in  Canada  was  spoken  of, 
the  mind  reverted  to  the  coal  and  gold  of  ITova  Scotia  or  the  coal 
and  gold  and  copper  of  British  Columbia.  But  the  building  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  thirty  years  ago  made  the  northern 
parts  of  Ontario  accessible  to  the  prospector,  and  opened  a  new  era 
in  the  mining  industry  of  this  Province ;  and  now  Ontario  pro- 
duces 42  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  entire  mineral  output  of  the 
Dominion.  In  metalliferous  mining  her  production  far  exceeds 
in  value  that  of  all  the  other  Provinces  combined.  We  regret  that 
Providence  denied  her  coal  mines,  but  no  one  Province  can  have 
everything,  and  the  ground  for  this  regret  is  growing  less  as  inven- 
tion is  gradually  substituting  electricity  produced  by  falling  water 
for  the  oxidation  of  coal  or  other  fuel  as  a  source  of  power  and 
heat.  The  chief  reason  for  the  construction  of  the  railway  was 
to  give  an  outlet  for  the  wheat  fields  of  the  West,  but  its  route 
from  the  Ottawa  river  west  lay  for  the  most  part  across  the  south- 
ern extension  of  that  great  system  of  rocks  of  pre-Cambrian  age,- 
which  in  this  part  of  the  world  has  been  endowed  by  Nature  with 
her  mineral  treasures  more  abundantly  than  any  other  formation 
or  formations. 

Geological  nomenclature  has  been  revised  of  late  years,  and  the 
old  broad  division  by  Logan  into  Laurentian  and  Huronian  is  no 
longer  sufficient  for  the  field-workers  of  to-day.  What  is  held  to 
be  the  oldest  series  of  all  is  known  as  the  Keewatin;  overlying 
this  are  the  Huronian  rocks,   divided  into  Lower,   Middle  and 
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Upper;  \Vliile  cutting  or  protruding  into  fhe  Ke^watin  and  Hur- 
onian  are  the  granites  and  gneisses  classed  as  Laurentian.  These 
rocks  underlie  the  greater  portion  of  Northern  Ontario,  and  indeed 
occupy  roughly  a  full  half  of  the  land  area  of  the  whole  of  Canada, 
both  east  and  west  of  Hudson  Bay.  This  is  a  fact  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  the  future  of  the  mineral  industry  of  the  Dominion. 
The  whole  region  has  been  much  disturbed  by  earth  movements  of 
various  kinds,  which,  by  shattering  and  fissuring  the  rocks,  has 
given  opportunity  for  the  assembling  of  economic  minerals  in  veins 
and  other  forms  of  ore  bodies.  It.  is  true  that  a  considerable  area 
of  Northern  Ontario  is  comprised  in  the  so-called  Clay  Belt,  well 
fitted  for  agriculture,  which  conceals  the  rock  formations  and 
makes  prospecting  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Much  of  this  Clay 
Belt  overlies  limestone  of  Devonian  and  Silurian  age,  which  expe- 
rience in  other  parts  of  the  Province  has  shown  to  be  capable  of 
producing  non-metallic  minerals  of  much  importance. 

The  Minerals  of  S.  W.  Ontario. 

Dealing  first  with  older  Ontario,  let  us  see  what  useful  minerals 
are  there  found.  In  the  southwestern  peninsula,  between  Lake 
Huron  on  the  one  side  and  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  on  the  other, 
lies  what  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  believe  to  be  the  garden 
of  Canada.  The  fertile  soil  overlies  limestone  and  sandstone  of 
Devonian  and  Silurian  age.  From  these  at  various  depths  and 
from  various  strata  are  obtained  petroleum,  natural  gas,  salt  and 
gypsum. 

Petroleum  has  been  produced  in  Lam^ton  county  for  nearly 
forty  years,  and  a  newer  field  is  in  Kent  county.  Smaller  pools 
have  'been  found  near  Brantford  and  Milton,  But  the  output  of 
petroleum  is  steadily  decreasing,  and  in  1911,  when  the  yield  was 
a  litttle  over  ten  million  gallons,  the  production  was  scarcely  a 
third  of  that  of  thirty  years  ago. 

In  contrast  to  }>etrolcum,  natural  gas  s'hows  an  increased  pro- 
duction year  by  year,  the  value  of  the  output  in  1911  being  over 
two  million  dollars,  as  compared  with  a  million  and  a  half  in  1910 
and  a  little  over  a  million  in  1909.  The  principal  gas  fields  are 
in  Wellaiid,  Haldimand,  Norfolk  and  Kent  counties;  in  fact,  it 
may  now  almost  be  said  that  the  entire  northern  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  is  occupied  by  the  gas  belt.  Population  in  the  south-western 
peninsula  is  comparatively  dense,  hence  a  large  body  of  people 
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are  enjoying  the  advantages  of  this  almost  ideal  fuel ;  leaving  no 
ashes,  making  no  smoke,  capable  of  being  turned  on  and  off  at 
will,  and  giving  an  intense  heat,  it  seems  a  pity  that  any  part 
of  the  natural  gas  product  should  be  used  in  generating  steam 
or  for  the  coarser  industrial  processes,  such  as  burning  brick 
and  lime,  etc.,  and  that  its  use  cannot  he  confined  wholly  to  house- 
hold and  domestic  purposes. 

The  salt  beds  of  Ontario  are  found  on  the  east  shore  of  Lakes 
Huron  and  St.  Clair,  and  of  the  St.  Clair  and  Detroit  rivers.  The 
salt  is  not  mined  as  rock  salt,  the  method  employed  in  many  other 
countries,  but  is  raised  in  the  form  of  brine,  which  is  evaporated 
by  heat,  the  salt  being  left  behind  in  crystals.  For  table  and  other 
uses  these  are  ground  into  finer  form.  Salt,  being  chemically 
sodium  chloride,  contains  the  metal  sodium  and  the  gas  chlorine, 
and  is  used  as  the  raw  material  for  producing  a  wide  variety  of 
compounds  of  these  elements,  such  as  carbonate  and  bi-carbonate  of 
soda,  ibleaching  powder,  hydrochloric  acid,  etc.  A  manufactory 
for  such  products  has  been  established  at  Windsor. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Grand  river  are  found  deposiits  of  gypsum, 
the  sulphate  of  lime,  enclosed  in  Onondaga  limestone.  These  take 
the  form  of  horizontal  beds  of  varying  thickness  and  colour  ranging 
from  w'hite  to  gray.  The  output  in  1911  was  about  20,000  tons, 
the  gypsum  being  used  in  making  wall  plaster  and  dressings,  plas- 
ter of  Paris,  bug  poisons,  as  an  ingredient  of  Portland  cement, 
and  in  other  ways. 

Minerals  of  Eastern  Ontario. 

East  of  a  line  drawn  from  Midland  to  Kingston  lies  Eastern 
Ontario,  where  the  conditions  so  far  as  minerals  are  concerned  are 
radically  different  from  those  in  the  southwestern  peninsula.  The 
rocks,  speaking  broadly,  belong  with  those  of  l^orthern  Ontario,  and 
are  more  generally  exposed  than  in  the  southwest.  Here  we  find 
a  great  variety  of  minerals.  Iron,  copper,  gold,  lead,  zinc 
among  the  metals ;  among  the  non-metals,  pyrite,  mica,  corundum, 
arsenic,  talc,  graphite,  feldspar,  fluorspar,  apatite,  actinolite. 
There  are  numerous  deposits  of  iron  ore,  chiefly  magnetic.  Some 
of  these  have  been  worked  in  the  past,  hut  the  ore  is  apt  to  con: 
tain  impurities,  such  as  sulphur,  titanium  or  phosphorus,  which 
lower  the  grade  and  put  it  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared,  for 
instance,  with  fhe  higher  grade  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior  district. 

14 
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Concentration  processes,  based  on  the  magnetic  principle,  have  of 
late  years  been  successfully  applied  to  low-grade  ores  in  other 
countries,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  applicable  to  the  Eastern 
Ontario  deposits  when  market  conditions  warrant  the  expense. 
The  amber  mica  of  Renfrew,  Lanark  and  Frontenac  counties, 
along  with  that  of  Quebec,  is  perhaps  superior  to  any  elsewhere 
produced,  and  owing  to  its  property  of  resisting  the  passage  of 
the  electric  current,  is  in  much  demand  by  manufacturers  of 
electrical  apparatus.  Iron  pyrites  occurs  in  some  abundance  in 
the  county  of  Hastings,  and  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric and  other  aoids  is  being  operated  in  connection  with  a 
pyrites  mine  at  Sulphide. 

There  is  not  time  to  go  into  detail  respecting  other  minor  pro- 
ducts of  this  part  of  Ontario,  such  as  corundum,  talc,  feldspar, 
etc.,  but  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  all  the  basis  of  industries 
of  considerable  local  importance  capable  of  much  expansion. 

A  strict  classification  of  minerals  would  include  building  stone, 
whether  limestone,  sandstone  or  granite,  or  marble ;  clay  for  the 
making  of  brick,  tile,  sewer  pi]3e  and  pottery ;  marl  for  Portland 
cement,  and  limestone  for  the  same  purpose ;  gravel  for  road- 
making;  sand  for  making  mortar  and  use  in  the  moulding  shop, 
etc.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  astray  on  the  present  occasion  to  deal 
with  these  various  products,  useful  and  important  as  they  are. 
Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  commoner  materials,  which  are 
of  so  general  use,  do  not  play  quite  as  large  a  part  in  the  economy 
of  the  nation  as  the  more  spectacular  materials,  such  as  gold  and 
silver.  As  illustrating  this  statement  let  me  point  to  the  great 
abundance  of  clay  and  shale  in  Ontario  suited  for  the  manufacture 
of  brick,  and  of  limestone  for  lime-burning.  This  abundance  has 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  general  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 
people.  Our  climate  is  one  which  makes  adequate  shelter  indis- 
pensable, and  the  fact  that  brick,  stone  and  lime  are,  at  any  rate 
in  older  Ontario,  abundant  and  cheap,  brings  comfortable  and  sub- 
stantial houses  within  reach  of  the  largest  possible  number. 

Minerals  of  Northern  Ontario. 

Returning  now  to  Northern  Ontario,  for  the  time  being  the 
most  prolific  source  of  actual  mineral  production,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  course  of  the  industry  has  been  marked  by  a  number  of 
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important  discoveries,  each  being  followed  by  a  period  of  vigorous 
development.     Let  me  select  six  such  cases. 

Copper  of  Bruce  Mines. 

The  first  in  point  of  time  was  the  finding  of  copper  on  the  north 
sihore  of  Lake  Huron  in  1847.  The  Bruce  Mines  were  opened  in 
1848  and  for  about  twenty  years  were  worked  with  much  diligence. 
The  huge  heaps  of  quartz  tailings  or  "  skimpings,"  as  they  were 
called,  remained  long  on  the  ground  as  tangible  evidence  of  activity 
in  treating  the  ores,  though  their  bulk  has  heen  much  diminished 
by  drafts  made  upon  them  for  ballasting  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railway,  built  after  the  prosperous  period  of  the  mines  had  passed. 
Altogether  the  Bruce  Mines  produced  about  $3,500,000  worth  of 
copper,  but  brought  little  profit  to  the  owners.  There  was  much 
rich  ore  on  the  surface  and  in  the  upper  workings,  but  the  grade 
became  poorer  in  depth,  and  the  highly  silicious  nature  of  the 
gangue  precluded  smelting  on  the  spot.  There  are  numerous  de- 
posits of  copper  sulphide,  similar  in  nature  to  Bruce  Mines,  in  the 
region  lying  north  of  Lake  Huron,  and  it  may  well  be  that  this 
district,  when  railway  communications  north  and  south  are  im- 
proved and  local  smelters  established,  will  yet  be  an  important 
source  of  copper. 

Silver  Islet. 

The  next  important  discovery  was  of  silver  on  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  hy  Peter  McKellar,  in  1866,  at  what  afterwards 
became  the  Thunder  Bay  mine.  About  a  year  later  the  Shuniah 
or  Duncan  mine,  also  silver-bearing,  was  found.  ISTeither  of  these 
deposits  proved  valuable  in  depth,  though  the  ore  on  the  surface 
at  the  Thunder  Bay  property  was  very  rich  and  led  to  extensive 
workings  and  much  outlay  of  capital.  The  real  find  of  silver  in 
this  district  was  made  by  Thomas  Macfarlane  in  1868,  on  Silver 
Islet,  a  tiny  rock  off  the  peninsula  now  known  as  Sibley  township, 
the  original  area  of  which  was  about  that  of  a  good-sized  ball-room. 
Here,  overcoming  all  the  difficulties  due  to  the  storms  of  Lake 
Superior,  whose  waves  frequently  submerged  the  little  island, 
which  rose  only  a  few  feet  above  the  water,  a  shaft  was  sunk  in 
1870,  and  the  rich  chambers  of  native  silver  and  argentite  were 
gradually  emptied  of  their  treasures.  The  waste  rock  from  the 
workings  was  used  to  enlarge  the  site,  and  while  the  mine  remained 
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in  operation  the  islet  itself  and  an  auxiliary  settlement 
on  the  mainland  were  the  home  of  hundreds  of  mine- 
workers  and  their  families,  and  the  scene  of  great  in- 
dustrial activity.  Operations  were  carried  on  with  results 
sometimes  satisfactory  and  sometimes  disappointing  until 
February,  1884,  when  the  failure  to  arrive  of  a  cargo  of  coal 
shipped  in  charge  of  an  intemperate  captain  in  the  fall  of  1883 
permitted  the  mine  to  till  up  with  water,  in  which  condition  it  has 
remained  ever  since.  From  first  to  last,  silver  amounting  in  value 
to  about  $3,500,000  was  taken  out.  The  whole  story  of  Silver 
Islet,  a  tale  of  skill  and  enterprise  and  determined  courage  in  the 
face  of  difficulties,  will  be  found  narrated  by  Mr.  Archibald  Blue 
in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  1896.  Further  finds  of 
silver  were  made  about  1882  on  the  mainland  west  of  Port  Arthur, 
on  which  were  opened  up  the  Rabbit  Mountain,  Beaver,  Badger, 
West  End  Silver  Mountain  and  other  mines,  which  were  success- 
fully worked  and  yielded  large  amounts  of  silver.  In  all,  the 
Lake  Superior  mines,  including  Silver  Islet,  have  jn'oduced  about 
4,748,541  ounces  of  silver,  worth,  say,  $5,135,681.  During  most 
of  the  time  they  were  in  o])eration  silver  was  worth  from  $1.20  to 
$1.30  per  ounce,  more  than  twice  its  present  value,  and  the  rapid 
fall  in  the  price  of  silver  which  began  in  1873  no  doubt  contributed 
to  the  closing  of  the  Lake  Su])orior  mines,  which  had  ceased  to  be 
]u-ofltable. 

Nickel  Mines  of  Svdburij. 

The  third  discovery,  more  important  than  citlicr  of  the  first 
two,  was  of  copper  ore,  made  in  1883  in  a  cut  on  the  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  then  under  construction  about  three 
miles  northwest  of  Sudbury,  at  a  point  aftenvards  called  the  Mur- 
ray mine.  This  was  followed  by  the  finding  of  the  Stobie  mine, 
three  and  a  half  miles  north,  and  the  Copper  Cliff,  an  equal  dis- 
tance to  the  southwest,  and  later  by  numerous  other  deposits.  The 
significance  of  these  discoveries  lay,  however,  not  in  the  copper, 
'but  in  the  fact  that  the  ores  carried  a  workable  percentage  of 
nickel — a  fact  which  was  not  ascertained  until  1886.  A  shipment 
of  3,000  tons  of  ore  was  made  from  the  Copper  Cliff  mine  to  the 
Orford  Copper  Company's  smelter  at  Constable  Hook,  New  Jersey, 
and  unexpected  difficulties  were  met  in  treating  the  ore.  Investi- 
gation showed  that  the  trouiblc  was  due  to  the  presence  of  nickel. 
As  nickel  was  a  metal  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  and  much 
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more  valuable  than  copper,  the  owners  of  the  mines  were  naturally 
delighted  with  the  e^'ent,  at  any  rate  at  first.  But  presently  they 
were  confronted  with  the  fact  iJiat  only  a'bout  1,000  tons  of  nickel 
per  annum  were  required  by  the  whole  world,  while  they  were  in 
a  position  to  supply  many  times  that  quantity.  It  is  seldom,  how- 
ever, that  any  useful  commodity  goes  a-begging.  It  was  recalled 
that  meteorites  of  the  metallic  variety  were  composed  of  iron  con- 
taining nickel,  and  that  the  alloy  was  much  harder  and  stronger 
than  ordinary  iron  or  steel.  Artificial  alloys  of  similar  composition 
had  been  made  and  had  been  shown  to  be  possessed  of  similar  qual- 
ities. Investigations  set  on  foot  by  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
of  Great  Britain  and  carried  on  by  James  Riley,  of  Glasgow,  with 
great  care  and  exactness,  had  demonstrated  beyond  question  the 
usefulness  of  nickel-steel,  and  had  ascertained  the  proper  percent- 
age to  be  used  to  attain  given  results.  Armour-plate  for  battle- 
ships made  of  nickel-steel  was  shown  by  practical  tests  to  be  far 
superior  to  the  best  plain  steel  plates,  and  at  once  the  nations  of 
the  world  set  about  clothing  and  re-clothing  their  navies  with  the 
new  material.  Other  uses  followed  immediately,  such  as  for 
marine  architecture  and  vehicles  of  every  kind  where  strength  and 
lightness  are  desired;  particularly  in  automobiles  and  bicycles  has 
nickel-steel  been  utilized.  The  metal  is  also  used  in  nickel- 
plating,  the  manufacture  of  german  silver  and  other  compounds 
for  silver-plating,  in  coinage,  etc.,  so  that  there  is  now  no  lack  of 
a  market  for  the  output  of  our  nickel  mines.  The  only  other 
nickel  mines  of  importance  are  those  of  ISTew  Caledonia,  a  French 
penal  colony  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean.  The  'New  Caledonia  ore 
is  garnierite,  a  silicate  of  nickel,  while  the  ore  of  the  Sudbury 
deposits  is  a  pyrrhotite,  carrying  chalcopyrite  and  pentlandite,  or 
about  two  to  three  per  cent,  copper  and  two  to  five  j)er  cent,  nickel. 
The  treatment  of  the  Sudbury  ores  is  interesting.  After  being 
mined  they  are  crushed  and  roughly  cdbbed  or  separated  from 
waste  rock.  Then  they  are  placed  in  huge  heaps  over  a  layer  of 
dry  cordwood,  which  on  being  ignited  sets  fire  to  the  sulphur  in 
the  ore.  These  heaps  smoulder  in  the  open  air  for  weeks  or 
months,  giving  off  tons  of  sulphur  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  fumes 
which  blast  and  wither  every  vestige  of  vegetation  with  which  they 
come  in  contact.  After  being  roasted,  the  ore  is  passed  through 
the  blast  furnace  and  then  converted  into  a  Bessemer  matte  contain- 
ing, say,  thirty-five  per  cent,  copper  and  forty-fi''e  per  cent,  nickel. 
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This  is  exported  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the 
final  separation  of  the  metals  and  the  extraction  of  the  small  pro- 
portion of  gold,  silver,  platinum  and  palladium  which  the  matte 
contains.  Nickel  mining  in  Ontario  is  in  the  hands  of  two  com- 
panies, the  Canadian  Copper  Company  and  the  Mond  ISTickel  Com- 
pany, both  of  whom  have  had  a  very  successful  and  profitable 
career.  The  output  of  nickel  in  1910  was  18,636  tons,  worth  on 
the  basis  of  the  refined  metal  at  New  York  about  fifteen  million 
dollars;  in  1911  it  was  17,049  tons.  The  works  of  the  Canadian 
Copper  Company  at  Copper  Cliff  are  most  complete  and  are  equip- 
ped with  a  plant  of  the  latest  design  in  smelting  ♦practice.  The 
principal  mines  are  the  Creighton,  which  yields  an  ore  rich  in 
nickel  and  low  in  copper,  and  the  Crean  Hill,  the  ore  of  which  is 
lower  in  nickel  and  richer  in  copper.  The  company  employs 
about  two  thousand  men.  The  Mond  Nickel  Company's  present 
headquai'ters  are  at  Victoria  Mines,  but  they  are  establishing  a 
new  smelter  at  Coniston,  east  of  Sudbury,  nearer  to  their  mines 
in  Garson  township.  Both  companies  operate  their  works  by  elec- 
tric power  hydraulically  generated. 

The  Helen  Iron  Mine. 

The  finding  of  a  large  body  of  hematite  iron  ore  in  the  Michipi- 
coten  region  in  1898,  by  an  American  prospector  named  Alois 
Goetz,  led  to  the  opening  up  of  the  celebrated  Helen  mine,  which 
has  yielded  over  a  million  tons  of  ore  and  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ing of  blast  furnaces  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  the  opening  up  of  the 
Michipicoten  region  generally.  The  ore  is  of  good,  though  not 
Bessemer,  quality,  and  has  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of 
siderite  in  place.  A  railwa}^  was  built  from  Michipicoten  Harbor 
in  order  to  afford  an  outlet  for  the  ore,  much  of  which  has  been 
smelted  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Midland  and  Hamilton,  and  partly, 
also,  exported  to  the  United  States.  Search  for  iron  ore  in  the 
region  having  thus  been  stimulated,  other  deposits  have  been  found, 
one  of  ore  similar  to  the  Helen  at  Parks  Lake,  called  the  Josephine 
mine,  and  a  third  and  extensive  body  of  sideritic  character  at 
Magpie.  Tn  the  last-mentioned  case  a  roasting  plant  is  being 
installed  in  order  to  eliminate  the  caribonic  acid  and  sulphur,  and 
thus  increase  the  metallic  contents  previous  to  smelting  in  the 
blast  furnace.     The  Helen  mine  is  remarkable  for  including  in 
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the  ore  body  deposits  of  granular  pyrites,  of  good  quality,  which 
is  worth  more  per  ton  than  the  iron  ore  itself. 

Silver  Mines  of  Cohalt. 

The  fifth  step  in  the  development  of  the  mineral  industry  of 
Northern  Ontario  was  the  discovery  of  the  silver  mines  of  Cobalt.. 
This  took  place  in  1903,  while  the  Temiskaming  and  ;N'orthern 
Ontario  railway  was  being  constructed  from  JSTorth  Bay  to  New 
Liskeard.     The  first  find  of  silver  is  to  be  credited  to  James  H. 
McKinley  and  Ernest  J.  Darragh  on  7th  August,  1903,  on  what 
was   afterwards  called,   from  the  names  of  the   discoverers,   the 
McKinley-Darragh  mine,   one  of  the  best-known  of  the  Cobalt 
mines.     On  15th  September,  1903,  Fred  La  Kose,  a  blacksmith, 
employed  in  sharpening  drills  used  by  the  rockmen  of  the  railway 
construction  gang,  while  poking  about  the  rocks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  smithy,  uncovered  some  pinkish  material  and  several 
samples  of  a  heavy,  copper-coloured  mineral.     The  former  turned 
out  to  be  cobalt  bloom  and  the  latter  niccolite,   a  rich  ore  of  nickel. 
Investigations  on  the  spot  by  Prof.  W.  G.  Miller,  Provincial  Geol- 
ogist, showed  that  with  these  minerals  w^s  associated  free  or  native 
silver  in  remarkable  profusion.     The  news  of  the  discoveries  was 
at  once  made  public,  but  created  very  little  interest  even  among 
mining  men,  who  were  not  prepared  for  such  wealth  in  a  part  of 
the  Province  where  silver  had  not  been  known  to  exist.     Further 
prospecting  disclosed  additional  veins,  and  in  1905  and  1906  the 
Cobalt  boom  was  fairly  on.     The  deposits  for  the  most  part  lent 
themselves  to  rapid  exploitation,  the  veins  being  generally  rich 
from  the  surface  down.     In  consequence  a  large  number  of  mines 
were  opened,  some  of  the  principal  ones  being  La  Rose,  Nipi&sing, 
McKinley-Darragh,  Coniagas,  Trethewey,    Buffalo,    Kerr    Lake, 
Crown  Reserve,  Right-of  Way,  Temiskaming,  Hudson  Bay,  Bra- 
ver, etc.     The  veins  in  general  proved  to  be  narrow,  say  from 
half  an  inch  in  width  up  to  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  at  the  most, 
and  varying  in  length  from  a  few  feet  up  to  four  hundred  or  five 
hundred  yards.     In  depth  the  richness  of  the  contents  appears  to 
be  in  many  cases  affected  by  a  change  in  the  enclosing  formations. 
The  rocks  of  the  region  include  Keewatin  grenstones  and  quartz 
porphyries,  Lower  Huronian  conglomerate  and  diabase  of  later  age. 
The  silver-bearing  veins  are  found  in  all  three,  but  more  abund- 
antly in  the  conglomerate.     Some  excellent  veins,  however,  have 
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been  found  both  in  the  diabase  and  the  Keewatin.  When  followed 
from  the  conglomerate  or  the  diabase  into  the  Keewatin  veins  have 
in  several  instances  lost  most  or  all  of  their  silver  values,  though 
this  is  not  an  invariable  rule.  The  gangue  material  is  largely  cal- 
cite,  and  other  minerals  are  smaltite,  cobaltite  and  nicoolite,  ores 
of  cobalt,  nickel  and  arsenic. 

Some  of  the  deposits  have  yielded  very  rich  ore.  For  instance, 
from  the  O'Brien  mine,  30  tons  of  ore  brought  a  return  of  $110,000, 
and  the  Crown  Reserve,  Hudson  Bay  and  other  properties  have 
made  numerous  shipments  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  valuable.  Low- 
grade  ore  is  abundant,  and  concentration  processes  have  now 
reached  a  high  stage  of  development.  Most  of  the  high-grade  ore 
and  concentrates  are  refined  in  Ontario,  and  the  merchantable 
bullion  is  shipped  by  express  to  the  world's  great  clearing-house 
for  silver,  London.  The  ultimate  market  for  very  much  of  the 
silver  produced  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  is  the  East,  principally 
India  and  China.  India  especially  is  known  as  the  world's  sink  of 
silver.  The  people  of  that  country  import  every  year  from  40  to  75 
million  dollars'  worth,  almost  the  whole  of  which  disappears  and  is 
never  seen  again. 

In  1904  when  the  first  production  of  silver  took  place  the  output 
was  206,875  ounces.  It  has  risen  rapidly  year  by  year  until  the 
present  time,  the  production  for  1911  being  31,507,791  ounces, 
having  a  value  of  $15,949,019.  For  the  whole  period  since  the 
mines  were  opened,  there  have  been  produced  from  the  Cobalt  dis- 
trict 125,571,980  ounces  of  silver,  valued  at  $64,317,352.  That 
the  producing  mines  have  been  profitable  may  be  seen  from  the 
record  of  dividends  paid.  The  total  amount  thus  returned  to 
shareholders  up  to  the  end  of  1911  was  $30,198,004,  not  includ- 
ing profits  made  by  two  or  three  privately  owned  mines  or  close 
corporations.  Reckoning  the  latter  in  the  account,  it  will  be  found 
that  one-half  the  total  gross  receipts  of  the  mines  have  been  paid 
out  as  profits. 

How  much  longer  the  Cobalt  mines  will  be  productive  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  say.  It  may  be  they  are  now  in  the  flood- 
tide  of  their  yield.  The  valuable  area  has  been  pretty  closely 
delimited,  and  though  two  other  producing  camps  have  been  located, 
one  on  each  side,  namely.  South  Lorrain  and  Gowganda,  the  pro- 
ductivity and  extent  of  the  original  Cobalt  area  have  not  been 
duplicated.     It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  for  many  years  to 
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come  Cobalt  will  'be  turning  out  silver  and  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. For  the  other  constituents,  cobalt,  nickel  and  arsenic,  the 
mine  owners  get  nothing.  Cobalt  is  principally  used  in  making 
cobaltoxide,  which  produces  the  beautiful  color  called  "  cobalt 
blue,"  used  in  decorating  china  and  enamelled  ware,  etc. 

Like  all  the  established  mineral  districts  of  Ontario  the  mines 
are  operated  bj  electrical  power  derived  from  falling  water. 

Porcupine  Gold  Camp. 

The  sixth  discovery  is  that  of  gold  in  the  Porcupine  district. 
Of  the  ultimate  value  of  this  discovery  it  is  too  soon  to  speak  au- 
thoritatively, especially  in  view  of  the  disappointments  which  we 
have  had  with  regard  to  gold  in  Ontario.  Hastings  county.  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  Seine  Eiver,  and  other  localities  have  all  in  their  turn 
held  out  bright  prospects  and  excited  lively  hopes,  destined  not  to 
be  realized  or  realized  only  very  imperfectly.  Yet  enough  has 
been  done  at  Porcupine  to  prove  that  the  camp  is  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously. Gold  was  found  there  in  1909,  and  it  was  of  good  omen  for 
the  future  of  the  district  that  what  have  proven  to  be  so  far  the 
chief  properties  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  well  versed  in  mining, 
and  competent  financially  to  thoroughly  test  them  without  stock- 
jobbing. The  Hollinger  and  Dome  are  outstanding  properties, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  of  their  both  proving  mines  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  Both  have  had  a  large  amount  of  underground 
work  done,  the  former  by  sinking  and  drifting,  the  latter  by 
sinking  and  diamond  drilling.  The  Hollinger  has  a  level  at  100 
feet  and  another  at  200  feet,  and  the  veins  appear  strong  and  of 
good  value  on  the  lower  level.  The  shaft  is  being  put  down  to 
at  least  400  feet,  and  if  the  veins  persist  to  that  depth  in  size  and 
value,  the  Hollinger  will  take  rank  as  a  first-class  gold  mine.  The 
ore  bodies  at  the  Dome  are  of  a  different  character,  consisting 
largely  of  masses  or  "  domes  "  of  quartz  intermixed  with  schist. 
These  domes  are  of  large  size  and  as  both  quartz  and  schist  carry 
gold,  the  prospects  are  that  a  great  quantity  of  material,  low-grade 
in  average,  will  be  available  for  treatment.  At  both  mines  mills 
were  in  process  of  erection  when  the  disastrous  fires  of  last  summer, 
which  took  so  terrible  a  toll  in  human  life,  swept  them  away.  The 
Dome  mill  of  40  stamps  has  been  replaced  and  began  crushing 
ore  about  two  weeks  ago,  while  the  Hollinger  plant,  likewise  of  40 
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stamps,  is  also  being  rebuilt  and  will  be  readj  for  operation  in 
a  short  time.  The  Mclntjre  mine  was  the  first  to  produce  bullion 
with  a  10-stamp  mill,  and  there  are  several  other  properties  which 
will  probably  enter  the  producing  class  ere  long. 

The  entire  production  of  minerals  and  mineral  products  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario  during  the  year  1911  was  worth  $41,976,797, 
the  value  being  computed  on  the  basis  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  namely,  the  selling  price  at  the  point  of  production  and  in 
the  form  produced.  Were  the  value  of  the  metals  taken  at  their 
price  in  the  refined  form,  according  to  the  metlhod  employed  by 
the  Mines  Department  at  Ottawa,  several  millions  of  dollars  would 
be  added  to  the  total. 

The  importance  of  t3ie  m.ining  industry  to  Ontario  lies  not  onlv 
in  the  value  and  extent  of  the  industry  itself,  but  in  its  influence 
upon  the  progress  and  development  of  the  Province  as  a  whole. 
This  influence  it  exerts  in  at  least  two  ways,  both  natural  and 
easily  understood.  A  deposit  of  rich  ore,  or  a  new  mineral  fields 
is  discovered.  Immediately  prospectors  rush  in  looking  for  more 
deposits  or  an  extension  of  the  field.  Their  wants,  which  are 
many,  must  be  supplied.  Mines  are  opened,  machinery  is  in  de- 
mand, workmen  are  needed,  villages  and  towns  spring  up,  rail- 
ways are  constructed,  and  in  a  year  or  two  what  was  a  solitary 
wilderness  is  vocal  witli  the  sounds  of  industry.  The  primal  need 
of  men  is  food,  and  if  there  are  agricultural  lands  near  the  mines, 
these  are  taken  up  and  brought  under  cultivation.  There  is  no 
better  market  for  farm  produce  than  a  mining  camp.  Everything 
for  man  or  beast  that  the  farmers  within  reach  can  raise  or  supply 
finds  a  ready  sale  and  at  good  prices,  for  the  miner  gets  good 
wages  and  is  always  willing  to  buy  the  best.  There  can  be  no 
greater  factor  in  the  settlement  of  northern  Ontario  than  a  prosper- 
ous mining  industry  which  will  open  up  mineral  deposits  wherever 
these  have  been  placed  in  the  bounty  of  nature,  thus  creating  a 
local  demand  for  the  products  of  the  farm.  Mining  and  agricul- 
ture are  twin  sisters  whose  labors  will  abolish  the  wilderness  of 
northern  Ontario,  and  make  it  the  abode  of  a  hardy,  vigorous 
race,  whose  numbers  must  eventually  equal,  if  not  surpass,  those 
of  the  people  now  inhabiting  the  settled  parts  of  the  Province. 
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When  jour  President,  did  me  the  honor  to  invite  me  to  come 
here  and  address  the  Mathematics  and  Physics  Section  of  the 
Ontario  Teachers'  Association,  he  suggested  that  I  speak  to  you 
on  some  of  the  recent  developments  of  Physics.  I  pondered  over 
this  suggestion  for  some  time  before  I  decided  not  to  act  upon  it. 
I  felt  that  while  the  recital  of  scientific  progress  is  always  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  without  doubt  instructive  and  profitable,  I 
could  accomplish  more  by  discussing  some  topic  germane  to  our 
teaching.  So  I  have  decided  to  speak  for  a  little  while  this  morn- 
ing on  the  ^fundamental  Principles  of  Physics,  meaning,  of  course, 
the  Foundations  of  Dynamics,  for  to  a  large  extent  our  success 
in  teaching  Physios  depends  on  the  manner  of  presenting  the 
dynamical  ideas  of  force,  acceleration,  mass,  momentum,  etc.  So  I 
am  very  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  addressing  teachers  who  have 
in  charge  the  establishing  of  the  beginnings  of  the  subject  on 
a  sound  basis.  You  may  not  agree  with  me  as  to  order  and  em- 
phasis, but  if  I  arouse  interest  enough  to  precipitate  a  discussion  I 
shall  be  well  satisfied. 

To  those  who  teach  Mechanics,  the  statement  that  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult subject  to  teach  contains  no  new  idea,  and  I  am  sure  that  we 
can  all  agree  on  this.  I  have  thought  sometimes  that  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  a  teacher  has  to  do  is  to  give  the  average  pupil 
a  clear  idea  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Mechanics.  We  can 
get  our  pupils  to  recite  glibly  about  force,  acceleration,  mass,  etc., 
and  we  may  teach  m,07nentum=mv,  force^ma,  etc.,  but  to  get 
them  to  really  understand  is  a  difficult  matter.  Probably  you  have 
not  forgotten  your  own  student  days  when  the  idea  of  acceleration 
was  new  to  you,  how  elusive  it  seemed  and  how  its  nature  seemed 
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hidden  by  the  cumbrousness  of  its  definition.  You  have  later 
recollections  of  times  when  jou  thought  jou  had  made  it  clear  to 
your  pupils  only  to  see  them  bowled  over  by  some  simple  prob- 
lem. 

First,  I  want  to  trace  the  rise  of  the  subject  of  Dynamics  his- 
torically, and  to  show  how  the  difficulties  experienced  by  our 
pupils  are  in  many  cases  only  the  reappearance  of  very  old  prob- 
lems. Suppose  we  begin  with  a  mention  of  Statics,  which  our 
pupils  find  on  the  whole  fairly  easy.  The  Greeks  had  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  Statics  and  the  subject  was  very  highly  developed  at  the 
time  of  Galileo.  It  is  not  strange  that  this  is  so,  for  the  entire 
problem  can  be  presented  to  the  eye  on  a  simple  diagram  and  it 
remains  in  place.  Any  point  can  be  examined  at  will  as  in  a  paint- 
ing, while  in  Dynamics  we  have  to  do  with  things  in  different  places 
at  different  times;  the  phenomenon  moves  as  the  succession  of 
sounds  when  we  listen  to  a  piece  of  music. 

If  we  take  the  problem  of  a  body  moving  with  uniform  speed, 
a  little  more  exercise  of  imagination  becomes  necessary,  but  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  the  distance  traversed  is  equal 
to  velocity  multiplied  by  the  time.  It  is  when  we  begin  to  talk 
of  acceleration  that  we  find  difficulty  and  here  we  may  follow  the 
difficulties  of  our  pupils  in  the  experiences  of  the  past,  ^nuch  as  an 
embryo  in  its  development  is  said  to  show  the  past  history  of  the 
race. 

Down  to  the  time  of  Galileo,  there  was  no  Dynamics,  but  a  very 
fair  knowledge  of  Statics.  To  Galileo  we  owe  our  start  in  the  sub- 
ject of  motion  in  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  cause.  By  his 
experiments  on  inclined  planes,  he  found  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  uniform  acceleration,  and  further  that  all  falling  bodies 
have  the  same  acceleration.  His  work  gave  as  v=gt  and 
s=y2  9^^>  the  two  primary  equations  of  accelerated  motion.  The 
other  equation  v^=:  2  gs  is  due  to  Hiiyghens.  The  two  equations  of 
Galileo  are  based  on  his  most  important  discovery,  viz.,  that  all 
bodies  falling  freely  in  vacuo  fall  at  the  same  rate.  Christiansen 
speaking  of  the  discovery,  says  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  in  Natural  Science,  since  it  shows  that  all  bodies  have 
one  property  in  common.  He  says,  "  no  parallel  has  been  found  in 
Nature.  It  points  out  to  a  unity  in  the  constitution  of  matter  of 
which  we  certainly  do  not  as  yet  appreciate  the  full  significance." 
Galileo  does  not  seem  to  have  developed   the  idea  of  mass  and 
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inertia  apart  from  weight,   but  lie  seems  to  have  seen  that  in 
general  a  bodj  moves  because  of  some  action  from  without. 

So  Galileo  gave  us  the  two  equations  v^at  and  s=^y2  aP,  while 
Huyghens  a  little  later  discovered  v^^2  as.  That  is  to  say,  Galileo 
saw  that  the  velocity  is  proportional  to  the  distance  traversed. 
Perhaps  you  are  familiar  with  the  controversy  that  grew  out  of 
these  two  facts  thus  independently  discovered.  If  we  take  the 
equation  based  on  Galileo's  discovery  and  multiply  by  mass  we, 
have  on  the  left  mv,  commonly  called  momentum ;  on  the  right  mat. 
Kow  if  we  call  ma  force,  we  have  force  defined  in  terms  of  the  rate 
of  change  of  momentum.  This  we  can  now  do  easily  in  terms  of 
well-known  quantities,  but,  of  course,  in  those  days  no  such  terms 
were  used.  But  Des  Cartes,  a  contemporary  of  Galileo,  recognizing 
the  importance  of  the  discovery,  held  that  the  efficacy  of  a  force 
should  be  measured  by  the  velocity  produced,  which,  of  course, 
is  quite  true.  But  if  we  take  the  modern  form  of  Huyghen's  result 
and  multiply  ^m  we  have,  in  modern  terms  still,  kinetic  energy 
1/4  mv'^=^Fs.  So  force  is  rate  of  change  of  kinetic  energy. 
Leibnitz,  a  contemporary  of  Huyghen's,  seeing  the  importance  of 
his  experiment,  declared  that  the  efficacy  of  a  force  should  be 
measured  by  the  square  of  the  velocity  produced  and,  of  course, 
he  was  right.  So  a  controversy  between  the  Cartesians  and  the 
Leibnitzians  arose,  the  one  school  declaring  for  the  velocity,  the 
other  for  the  square  of  the  velocity.  One  side  of  the  shield  was 
gold  and  the  other  silver;  they  were  both  rights  and  if  they  had 
understood  each  other  they  would  have  agreed  at  once.  d'Alembert 
finally  pointed  out  that  the  Cartesians  were  measuring  force  in 
terms  of  the  time  that  it  acted,  while  the  Leibnitzians  were  measur- 
ing it  in  terms  of  the  distance.  Under  one  aspect  force  is  a  time 
rate,  under  the  other  a  space  rate.  Similar  difficulties  come  up 
to-day  in  the  minds  of  students  and  even  teachers.  For  example, 
not  long  ago  a  teacher  of  many  years'  experience  came  to  me  with 
this  question :  "  How  is  it  that  in  one  place  force  is  measured  in 
terms  of  momentum  and  in  another  in  terms  of  energy  ?"  Changing 
the  words  from  modern  momentum  and  kinetic  energy  the  question 
is  the  older  one  answered  by  d'Alembert.  This  man  seemed 
delighted  to  find  that  his  difficulty  had  arisen  before  and  to  find 
that  precisely  the  same  point  had  puzzled  philosophers  years  ago. 
No  doubt  he  felt  that  he  was  in  excellent  company.  I  mention 
this  confusion  of  ideas  in  this  rather  illogical  place  in  order  to  show 
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tliat  the  sii'bject  of  Dynamics  lias  many  confusing  points,  which 
can  ibe  cleared  up  only  hy  most  careful  study.  Understanding 
comes  not  by  inspiration,  but  by  most  careful,  painstaking  effort. 
The  great  mathematician,  Jacobi,  said  that  it  was  not  by  genius, 
but  by  hard  exhausting  labor  that  he  was  able  to  rise  to  the  great 
eminence  that  he  did. 

To  Newton  the  world  owes  a  greater  debt  than  to  any  other 
scientist.  His  greatest  work  was  the  collecting  of  a  large  amount 
of  empirical  knowledge  into  a  few  simple  laws  which  have  re- 
mained practically  unchanged  in  form  to  the  present  day.  With- 
out doubt,  the  first  law,  the  law  of  inertia,  existed  in  a  more  or 
less  well  understood  form  for  some  years  before  stated  by  ^Newton, 
j^ewton,  as  Cox  says,  generalized  the  idea  of  force  and  gave  the 
definition  which  we  use  so  much  to-day,  viz. :  "  A  circumstance 
which  changes  or  tends  to  change  a  body's  state  of  rest  or  motion. 
The  idea  of  inertia  was  not  a  new  one  with  Newton,  but  the  state- 
ment of  its  existence  in  a  concise  form  was  a  distinct  advance. 

Teachers  experience  very  little  difficulty  with  the  first  law. 
There  are  so  many  illustrations  in  the  experience  of  every  girl 
and  boy  that  the  principle  is  really  understood  before  it  is  studied 
as  a  formal  law.  The  fact  that  a  body  will  move  forever  if  unresisted 
is  grasped  easily  after  we  begin  to  search  for  the  forces  that  are 
resisting  the  motion,  or  changing  its  direction.  After  all,  our 
teaching  of  Mechanics  should  begin  with  the  experimental  know- 
ledge possessed  by  us  all,  and  consist  of  a  reduction  of  well  known 
facts  to  orderly  statement  in  form  such  as  to  make  them  available 
for  measurement  and  calculation. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  topic,  inertia,  how  shall  we  intro- 
duce the  subject  of  mass  and  its  relation  to  force  ^  Shall  we  begin 
with  our  knowledge  of  force  'based  on  our  sensation  due  to  muscular 
effort  and  deduce  the  idea  of  mass  or  shall  we  define  mass  and 
momentum  and  express  the  relation  of  force  and  mass  by  means 
of  Newton's  second  law?  1  say  just  which  ever  method  seems 
more  natural.  Newton  defined  mass  as  quantity  of  matter  and  the 
weight  of  his  authority  has  led  the  majority  of  writers  of  text-^ 
books  to  do  the  same.  We  must  admit  that  for  elegance  and  com- 
pactness this  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  but  I  am  speaking  of  this 
point  now  with  the  difficulties  of  the  beginning  student  in  mind 
and  with  the  feeling  that  I  can  teach  him  best  by  connecting  the 
whole  matter  with  his  experience  as  clearly  as  possible.     I  find 
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it  very  difficult  indeed  to  get  liim  to  think  of  mass  apart  from 
weight,  particularly  after  we  have  talked  about  falling  bodies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  historically  force  came  l^efore  mass  and  I 
venture  to  say  that  in  the  experience  of  everyone  here  the  same 
thing  is  true.  The  ancient  philosophers  understood  their  Statics 
very  well,  even  the  peripatetic  philosophers  had  a  fair  amount  of 
statics.  Archimedes  said,  "  Give  me  a  fulcrum  and  I  will  move  the 
earth,"  but  he  knew  mass  only  as  weight,  Stevinus  solved  the 
problem  of  the  inclined  plane,  but  mass  was  beyond  his  knowledge. 
Force  they  understood  very  well.  Galileo,  with  his  inclined  planes, 
demonstrated  the  laws  governing  the  motion  of  bodies  acted  upon 
by  constant  force — force  still,  but  not  a  word  about  mass.  In  our 
own  experience  force  was  one  of  our  earliesit  discoveries,  either 
that  of  gravity  or  that  in  the  parental  arm.  Nothing  about  mass 
until  we  meet  it  suddenly  as  a  definition  in  the  book,  quantity  of 
matter,  which  megns  to  the  beginner  either  a  grocer's  scales  or  a 
quart  measure.  We  learned  early  the  effects  of  inertia  and  the 
relation  of  force  to  it,  but  inertia  was  always  associated  with 
weight.  This  is  my  point  then,  force  being  understood  and  mass 
unknown,  the  connection  between  them  should  be  explained  from 
the  force  side. 

We  can  easily  demonstraite  the  fact  that  force  leads  always  to 
changing  velocity  meaning,  of  course,  unbalanced  force.  We  can 
lead  up  from  familiar  muscular  exertion  to  force  in  general 
showing  how  force  unless  balanced  is  always  accompanied  by 
change  in  velocity.  We  want  to  get  a  clear  conception  of  force 
apart  from  weight  and  exerted  and  detected  by  other  means  than 
muscular  sense.  Planck  says  that  one  of  the  aims  of  Physical 
Science  has  a^lways  been  to  get  away  from  the  personal  factor  in 
all  kinds  of  observations.  A  familiar  example  of  tjiis  fact  is  the 
determination  of  the  temperature  of  a  patient.  In  the  old  days, 
the  hand  on  the  forehead  was  the  method  employed  in  diagnosing 
fever,  nowadays  a  carefully  made  clinical  thermometer  is  em- 
ployed. Again  the  pitch  of  a  note  may  be  determined  by  the 
ear,  but  a  far  better  method  is  the  measurement  of  the  frequency 
of  vibration.  Also  in  describing  color,  wave  length  means  more 
than  the  description  of  the  impression  on  the  retina.  So  in  des- 
cribing and  measuring  the  effects  of  forces,  we  should  make  our 
pupils  familiar  with  force  in  general,  altogether  apart  from  weight, 
muscular  exertion  and  sense. 
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This  description  and  measurement  becomes  possible  through  the 
second  and  third  laws  of  Newton.  First,  force  produces  accelera- 
tion. Here  our  difficulties  begin  in  earnest.  It  is  not  easy  to  get 
the  ordinary  student  to  take  kindly  to  acceleration,  but  steady 
effort  will  enable  him  to  get  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant 
and  only  when  he  has  this  can  he  make  any  progress.  The  diffi- 
culty is  the  same  as  troubled  all  students  of  Dynamics  up  to  the 
time  of  ISTewton,  and  it  was  only  after  the  invention  of  the  Cal- 
culus, a  branch  of  mathematics  dealing  with  continuous  change, 
that  the  pathway  became  at  all  smooith.  Some  method  of  expres- 
sion, involving  passage  to  a  limit  is  necessary  in  order  to  explain 
velocity  at  a  jDoint,  and  thus  acceleration.  It  is  the  only  difficult 
thing  in  kinemaitics.  Force  may  now  be  treated  as  the  cause  of 
acceleration,  and  the  second  law  of  ]^ewton  expresses  the  con- 
nection between  them.  Many  writers,  indeed  the  majority,  define 
mass  and  then  explain  the  second  law  as  the  relation  between  force 
and  change  in  momentum.  But  a  few  prefer  to  translate  the 
second  law  in  terms  of  acceleration  w'hich  I  think  the  young 
student  will  find  much  clearer.  We  may  say  then  that  acceleration 
is  proportional  to  the  force  and  introduce  the  idea  of  mass  here 
as  the  resistance  to  acceleration,  the  quantity  which  determines 
exactly  how  much  acceleration  will  be  produced  by  a  force,  or  we 
may  pass  to  the  third  law  and  get  an-  idea  of  mass  through  it. 
This  law,  the  law  of  quality,  or  of  equality  of  action  and  reaction, 
gives  us  a  method  of  comparing  accelerations  of  different  bodies 
through  some  simple  reaction  experiment.  We  quickly  find  that 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  force  different  bodies  acquire 
different  accelerations,  i.e.,  offer  different  amount  of  resistance 
to  motion.  Their  inertias,  or  as  we  say,  their  masses  are  different. 
Here  we  have  a  clear  idea  of  mass  measured  by  its  inertia.  The 
masses  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  acceleration  produced. 
l^ow  the  second  and  third  laws  give  us  a  complete  description  and 
method  of  measuring  force. 

Throughout  this  discussion,  however  we  may  treat  it,  the  em- 
phasis must  be  laid  on  inertia.  After  tliis  idea  of  mass  becomes 
clear  ther-e  is  no  particular  objection  to  calling  mass,  quantity 
of  matter,  meaning,  of  course,  quantity  measured  by  inertia  or 
resistance  to  acceleration. 

Momentum  may  now  be  introduced  and  defined  best  as  a  simple 
mathematical  quantity  very  convenient  to  use  in  certain  types  of 
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pro'blems.  Force  mav  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  change  in 
momentum,  and  this  definition  becomes  very  useful.  An  immedi- 
ate result  of  the  third  law  is  the  Principle  of  the  Conservation 
of  Momentum.  If  two  bodies  react  upon  each  other  and  motion  is 
produced,  the  force  on  each  being  the  same,  there  must  result  in 
them,  the  same  changes  in  momentum.  These  changes  being  in 
opposite  directions,  the  total  change  is  zero  and  the  total  momentum 
remains  unchanged.  Work  and  energy  may  be  taken  up  next  and 
there  is  no  very  great  difficulty  involved  here.  The  principle  of 
equality  of  energy  and  work  done  should  be  illustrated  by  many 
problems  and  the  great  principle  of  Conservation  of  Energy  should 
not  be  omitted.  There  is  danger  of  confusion  of  the  principles 
of  Momentum  and  "Energy  and  this  point  must  be  carefully 
handled. 

Judging  from  the  answers  to  one  of  the  problems  in  the  Honour 
Matriculation  paper  of  last  summer,  the  Principle  of  Momentum 
is  almost  unknown  in  Ontario.  This  question  had  to  do  with  the 
result  of  firing  a  bullet  horizontally  into  a  block  which  could  slide 
along  a  table,  retarded  by  friction,  to  find  how  far  it  would  go. 
There  was  a  sad  confusion  of  ideas,  the  principal  difficulty  being 
the  attempt  to  use  energy  instead  of  momentum  to  find  the  initial 
velocity  of  the  block.  There  is  great  loss  of  energy  in  heat  as 
every  one  knows,  so  the  energy  principle  cannot  be  used  to  get 
the  initial  velocity  of  the  block.  It  is  a  straight  momentum  ques- 
tion and  a  simple  one  at  that.  Of  course  once  the  velocity  is  found 
from  the  momentum  the  distance  traversed  by  the  block  is  a  matter 
of  energy  alone.  In  all  cases  of  impact  or  other  interaction  be- 
tween two  bodies,  the  momentum  principle  finds  application. 
Energy  may  take  many  forms  but  momentum  only  one.  Hence 
momentum  remains  unchanged  by  impact,  but  while  the  actual 
total  of  energy  is  not  changed,  the  energy  of  visible  motion  is  al- 
ways changed. 

I  am  certain  that  much  of  the  difficulty  in  such  problems  as 
the  one  just  mentioned,  is  due  to  the  inferior  text-books  which 
have  been  in  use  in  the  schools  and  the  rather  low  grade  of  work 
in  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  the  High  Schools  is  due  to  the  same 
cause.  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  the  new  book,  by  Prof.  Chant, 
is  coming  into  use  and  I  am  sure  that  when  the  teadhers  become 
accustomed  to  it  they  will  find  it  a  wonderful  improvement  on  the 
old  book.     While  I  do  not  agree  with  all  Prof.  Chant  says,  and 
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I  could  wish  to  see  a  slightly  different  treatment  of  force  and  mass, 
on  the  whole  I  feel  that  he  has  given  us  one  of  the  best  books  for 
High  School  use  that  has  appeared. 

As  I  see  it,  the  tendency  'to-day  is  away  from  the  Newtonian 
definition  of  mass,  but  not  away  from  his  laws  as  a  basis  of  a  sys- 
tem of  Mechanics.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  meaning  of  the  second 
law  as  given  by  nine-tenths  of  the  text-books  is  the  meaning  of 
Newton  himself.  According  to  the  foregoing  scheme  which  is  sub- 
stantially that  of  some  of  the  besit  of  the  recent  writers,  force 
is  the  primary  conception  and  mass  a  secondary  idea,  while  in 
most  books,  mass  is  primary.  Which  method  we  shall  use  de- 
pends largely  on  its  success.  I  feel  that  mass  can  be  explained 
best  through  the  effects  of  force. 

There  is  an  apparent  inconsistency  when  we  come  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  standards  for  comparison.  There  must  be  three  quanti- 
ties at  least  in  terms  of  which  all  others  may  be  measured.  The 
three  most  convenient  are  length,  mass  and  time.  Standards  of 
length  and  mass  obviously  are  suitable  for  preservation,  while  a 
standard  of  force  would  not  be  so  convenient,  so  in  the  absolute 
system  of  units,  mass  is  made  fundamental  when  it  comes  to  select- 
ing a  quantity  to  keep  for  reference.  In  the  gravitational  systeaii, 
force  is  used  as  one  of  these  fundamentals  defined  in  temis  of  the 
pull  of  the  earth  on  a  certain  piece  of  matter,  so  the  same  stand- 
ard is  kept.  This  gravitational  system  has  distinct  advantages, 
however,  as  the  most  ignorant  workman,  who  has  never  heard  of 
masses  except  in  platitudinous  sermons  and  in  newspaper  editor- 
ials, knows  very  well  what  a  force  measured  in  pounds  means. 
<*  In  teaching  the  other  parts  of  Physics  after  completing 
Dynamics,  we  should  attempt  to  give  the  whole  subject  organic 
connection.  We  must  make  the  subjects  of  Heat,  Light  and  Sound, 
etc.,  not  isolated  topics,  but  parts  of  a  whole.  In  all  of  the  work 
D3mamics,  as  well  as  the  other  par1;s,  constant  experimenting  in 
the  la'boratory  supplements  the  class  room  work  to  a  very  profit- 
able dc^gree.  Physics  should  never  degenerate  into  a  blackboard 
subject.  We  must  deal  with  the  things  themselves  as  well  as  with 
the  ideas.  Then  it  becomes  a  subject  of  entrancing  interest  and 
wonderful  awakening  power,  full  of  beautiful  significance  in  inter- 
preting the  world  about  us. 
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SOME  SIDELIGHTS  ON  MATHEMATICAL  GENIUS. 
W.  J.  Patterson,  M.A. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,— The  duties  of  the  President  of  this 
Section  are  always  light  and  agi-eeable.  My  first  duty  is  pleasant. 
It  is  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Section  for  the  honor  they  have 
conferred  upon  me  in  electing  me  to  the  position  of  its  President. 

The  best  things  in  life  come  unsolicited  and  often  quite  un- 
expectedly. I  regard  this  mark  of  your  esteem  as  one  of  the 
choice  bits  of  my  life,  as  unexpected  as  it  was  unmerifed. 

It  has  always  been  my  aim  in  life  to  accept  a  due  share  of  the"" 
work  that  waits  to  be  done,  and  to  perform  it  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  With  the  a-ble  assistance  of  my  colleague,  the  chiel  that's 
takin'  notes,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  kindly 
contributing  to  the  programme  of  this  meeting,  we  are  able  to 
set  before  you  an  intellectual  menu  which  should  prove  as  inter- 
esting as  it  is  varied. 

The  success  of  the  meeting  will  now  depend  on  your  prompt 
and  hearty  support.  That  I  feel  sure  you  are  waiting  to  give. 
Every  paper  and  address  contributed  should  elicit  free  and  can- 
did discussion  from  the  members  present.  The  highest  tribute 
to  the  value  of  a  paper  is  the  amount  of  intelligent  discussion  it 
elicits  from  the  members  of  the  Section. 

It  is  customary,  I  believe,  for  the  President,  in  his  address, 
to  deal  with  questions  of  general  interest  to  the  section.  Your 
President,  however,  found  difficulty  in  discovering  a  topic  of 
sufficient  general  interest  to  justify  an  attempt  to  discuss  it  before 
you.  Since  we  last  met,  there  have  been  things  a  doing  in  the 
Dominion  and  in  the  Province;  but  we  'may  not  speak  of  them. 
Reports  on  various  educational  problems  have  appeared  and  al-e 
yet  to  appear.  These,  the  discerning  public,  will  read  and  inter- 
pret judiciously.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Educa- 
tion has  not  yet  delivered  its  report,  and  the  time  is  long.  Sirice 
we  last  met  the  Department  of  Education  for  Ontario  has 
appointed  a  director  of  technical  education  for  the  Province.  The 
energy  and  thoroughness  with  which  Dr.  Merchant  is  accustomed 
to  discharge  his  official  duties  is  a  guarantee  that  his  reiport  on 
the  sitbject,  which  he  is  now  investigating,  will  soon  appear,  and 
will  be  both  pointed  and  comprehensive. 
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In  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  present   aspect  of  things 
educational,   and  the  greater  uncertainitj  of    the  future,    your 
President  was  led  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  a  particular 
aspect  of  scientific  development,  and  to  call  up  from  the  dim  past 
material  for  a  small  picture  gallery  illustrating  some  sidelights  on 
Mathematical  Genius.     Allow  me  to  explain  that  the  term  Math- 
ematical  Genius   is  here   intended  to   include  all   those  men  of 
genius  who  have  shown  unusual  insight  into  mathematical  science 
and  have  contributed  to  its  development,  either  in  its  pure  forms, 
or  in  its  physical,  dynamical  and  practical  applications.     For  we 
must  remember  that  the  study  of  mathematics  and  the  discovery 
of  mathematical  relations  have  been  prompted  quite  as  much  by 
the  desire  to  solve  some  problem  which  arose  in  the  development 
of  some  branch  of  physical  science  as  by  interest  in  the  science 
itself.     Indeed,  we  may  say  that,  generally,  the  great  advances 
in  mathematical  knowledge  occurred  in  this  connection.     It  would, 
of  course,  be  too  much  to  say  that  this  has  been  the  invariable 
rule,  for  there  are  some  very  notable  exceptions  to  it ;   for  example, 
Steiner  and  Monge  in  pure  geometry,  and  Sylvester,  Cayley,  Abel 
and  Weierstrass  in  analytics.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  say  that  the 
study  of  pure  mathematics  for  its  own  sake  belongs  to  a  compara- 
tively modern  and  reflective  stage  in  the  development  of  human 
thought.    One  may  even  assert  that  mathematical  ability  of  a  high 
order  never  appears  among  a  people  of  low  order  of  intellectual  de- 
velopment. This  assertion  is  historically  verifiable,  and  the  fact  is 
exceedingly  significant.  Mathematical,  astronomical  and  physical 
sciences  were  born  only  among  the  foremost  nations  of  antiquity, 
the  Chinese,  the  Egyptians,  the  Arabians  and  the  Aryan  stock  of 
Persia,  India  and  Greece.     We  have  only  to  study  the  lives  of 
famous  mathematicians  and  men  of  science  to  be  convinced  of  the 
essential  truth  of  the  assertion  that  mathematical  genius  is  perhaps 
the  hig'hest  manifestation  of  intellectual  development.     I  do  not 
say  that  mathematical  genius  is  essential  to  high  moral  worth  and 
beauty  and  sjTnmetry  of  character,  though  I  aim  disposed  to  think 
that  no  character  is  perfect  or  can  be  perfect  that  is  markedly 
deficient  in  mathematical  quality.     The  sense  of  proportion  is  as 
fundamental  to  morality  and  art  as  it  is  to  mathematics  itself. 
Among  the  Greeks,  where  mathematics  reached  its  first  consistent 
development,  this  fact  was  fully  recognized.     The  facts  appear  to 
jnstify  the  conclusion  that  the  mathematical  type  of  intellect  is 
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the  most  energetic  and  all-embracing  type  that  has  yet  appeared. 
It  is  characterized  by  great  analytic  insight,  great  power  of  con- 
centrated and  sustained  attention,  and  often  by  a  marvellous  power 
of  memory  as  its  natural  accompaniment.  I  shall  cite  cases  to 
justify  this  general  characterization.  The  question  may  be  asked, 
Is  it  equally  strong  in  constructive,  synthetic  quality?  I  shall 
cite  cases  to  show  that  it  is  frequently  quite  as  strong  in  this 
quality,  though  the  latter  quality  is  frequently  overshadowed  and 
sometimes  atrophied  by  exclusive  interest  in  and  exercise  of  the 
analytic  quality. 

Let  me  cite  some  cases  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  foregoing 
remarks.  If  we  begin  with  Thales,  the  discoverer  of  the  properties 
of  the  isosceles  triangle,  we  find  that,  in  addition  to  being  a 
mathematician  of  a  high  order,  he  was  an  astronomer  and  a  phil- 
osopher. It  is  said  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  was  so  intent  on 
observing  the  heavens  that  he  fell  into  a  well  and  had  to  be  extri- 
cated by  his  maid,  who  remarked  to  him  that  he  would  walk  with 
greater  safety  if  he  paid  less  attention  to  things  in  heaven  and  more 
to  things  on  earth.  It  is  not  said  that  it  was  from  his  experience 
in  the  well  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  moisture  is  the  principle 
of  all  things  in  the  universe,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pletely immersed  in  his  principle,  and  I  doubt  not  but  many  a 
modern  student  of  Euclid's  Elements,  halting  on  his  pons  assin- 
orum,  has  devoutly  wished  the  maid  had  left  him  to  his  fate. 
How  momentous  the  act  of  the  simple  maid !  N'ot  only  does  it 
rescue  a  philosopher  from  over-immersion  in  his  principle,  but 
it  stores  up  untold  worry  for  future  generations. 

Again,  if  we  examine  the  life  history  of  Pythagoras,  we  find 
even  greater  variety  of  talent.  Discoverer  of  the  properties  of  the 
right-angled  triangle,  and  of  several  properties  of  pure  number, 
first  enunciator  of  the  heliocentric  conception  of  our  planetary 
system,  both  spacially  and  dynamically,  and  finally  a  social  and 
political  reformer.  Passing  by  Plato,  the  idealist,  the  mystic, 
the  poet  and  the  politician,  who,  if  not  a  great  mathematician,  was 
at  least  a  lover  of  mathematics  and  mathematicians,  we  come  to 
Aristotle,  one  of  the  most  versatile  geniuses  of  any  age.  Perhaps 
more  than  any  other  of  the  ancients  he  exhibits  the  universal 
qualities  of  genius.  We  are  not  able  to  claim  for  him  transcendent 
mathematical  genius,  but  it  is  evident  he  possessed  mathematical 
gifts  of  no  mean  order,  conjoined  with  a  most  resourceful  genius 
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for  investigating  tlie  secrets  of  nature.  He  laid  the  sure  founda- 
tions experimentally  of  nearly  every  department  of  physical  and 
natural  science ;  he  studied  and  wrote  treatises  on  logic,  politics, 
jurisprudence,  poetics  and  metaphysics.  Time  would  fail  to  speak 
of  Archimedes  and  ApoUonius.  We  pass  to  more  modern  ex- 
amples. Here  the  material  is  so  abundant  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  where  to  begin  and  what  to  accept  in  preference.  Remem- 
bering that  my  primary  purpose  is  to  illustrate  the  versatility  and 
universality  of  mathematical  genius,  I  shall  select  a  few  charac- 
teristic examples. 

Copernicus,  the  Pole,  was  mathematician,  painter,  versed  in 
Canon  Law;  practised  astronomy  as  a  side  interest,  studied  and 
practised  medicine,  and  applied  his  knowledge  to  reform  the  cur- 
rency of  Poland. 

Euler,  the  great  Swiss  mathematician,  studied  theology  and 
oriental  languages,  physiology  and  medicine.  Mathematics  and 
astronootny  were  his  specialties,  but  he  had  considerable  knowledge 
of  medical,  botanical  and  chemical  science,  and  was  an  excellent 
classical  scholar.  So  great  was  his  power  of  concentration  of 
effort  that  he  is  said  to  have  studied  continuously  for  three  days 
•  on  the  solution  of  .a  prize  problem,  practically  without  food  or  rest. 
He  won  the  prize,  but  the  effort  cost  him  the  sight  of  the  right 
eye  and  permanently  lowered  his  vital  force  He  had  an  unusually 
retentive  memory. 

Let  me  mention  the  Bernoulli  family,  almost  contemporary 
with  Euler,  eight  of  whose  members  became  famous  as  mathema- 
ticians and  scientists.  Jacques,  first  of  the  eight,  wrote  elegant 
verses  in  Latin,  French  and  German. 

Jean  was  well  versed  in  chemistry,  medicine  and  physics.  He 
lived  until  eighty,  working  vigorously  at  mathematics. 

Nicholas  could  speak  German,  Dutch,  French  and  Latin  at  eight. 
He  studied  jurisprudence  and  died  at  thirty-one. 

Daniel  lived  to  eighty-two.  He  was  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Botany  at  Basel.  He  studied  medicine,  and  in  later  life  paid 
attention  to  the  subject  of  innoeulation  and  wrote  on  the  relative 
duration  of  married  life  in  the  two  sexes.  His  fame  as  a  mathe- 
matician was  so  great  that  when,  on  a  journey,  he  announced  his 
name  as  Daniel  Bernoulli,  the  person  to  whom  he  addressed  him- 
self  answered    ironically,   "  And   I    am   Isaac   Newton."'     Every 
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member  of  tlie  family  studied  and  taught  other  subjects  besides 
mathematics. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  England.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  a  mechan- 
ical genius,  a  mathematician,  a  physicist,  a  chemist  and  also  a 
theologian  on  questions  of  prophecy  and  church  history.  Thomas 
Young,  the  youngest  of  ten  children,  at  fourteen  was  acquainted 
with  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Italian,  Hebrew,  Persian  and  Arabic ; 
also  an  expert  at  deciphering  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  His  spe- 
cialty was  to  lecture  on  physics  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Cayley 
and  Sylvester  were  lawyers  by  profession  and  mathematicians  by 
avocation.  Sylvester  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  lecturer  on 
mathematics.  He  was  a  good  linguist  and  a  diligent  composer  of 
verse  in  Latin  and  in  English. 

De  Morgan  was  a  logician,  a  biographer,  a  bibliographer,  a 
musician  and  a  wit. 

Boole  was  a  classical  scholar  and  a  logician. 
Among  distinguished  Canadian  mathematicians  none,  perhaps, 
has  won  a  higher  place  for  himself  than  my  own  esteemed  teacher, 
Professor  'N.  F.  Dupuis,  recently  retired  from  the  position  of  head 
of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science,  Queen's  University,  Kingston.  A  recent  publi- 
cation has  this  to  say  of  him. 

"  Professor  Dupuis  always  has  been,  .and  ,still  is,  an  untiring 
worker.  It  is  seldom  that  such  a  wide  range  of  |)owers  is  found 
in  one  man.  The  extent  of  his  scholarship  is  partly  seen  in  the 
variety  of  Subjects  which  he  has  taught  at  different  times,  and 
in  every  one  of  which  he  showed  marked  originality.  He  has  a 
keen  apjjreciation  of  literature,  music  and  art ;  and  he  is,  himself, 
a  writer,  musician  and  painter  of  no  mean  order.'* 

Is  mathematical  genius  hereditary,  and,  if  so,  does  it  descend 
through  the  father  or  through  the  mother  ?  Among  psychologists 
opinions  differ  as  to  the  hereditary  character  of  mental  character- 
istics, and  the  evidence  of  history  is  not  conclusive  on  the  point. 
The  most  conspicuous  example  of  mathematical  genius  persisting 
through  many  generations  is  that  of  the  Bernoulli  family  already 
referred  to.  A  minor  example  is  furnished  by  the  Pierce  family, 
of  Boston,  and  the  most  brilliant  student  of  mathematics  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  teach  is  a  member  of  a  family  that  has  pro- 
duced several  good  mathematicians.  Among  scientists  Aristotle 
furnishes  one  of  the  best  instances  of  apparent  hereditary  genius. 
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It  must  be  remem'bered,  however,  that  in  all  these  cases,  while  the 
mathematical  gift  is  probably  hereditary,  the  genius  is  probably 
the  result  of  a  happy  combination  of  native  endowment,  early 
training  and  environing  circumstances.  Genius,  in  these  in- 
stances, appears  to  have  descended  through  the  fathers.  There  is 
reason  to  'conclude,  however,  that  genius  quite  as  frequently  ori- 
ginates through  the  mother.  Of  the  mothers  of  most  great  scien- 
tists and  philosophers  where  characteristics  are  known,  it  is  said 
they  were  good,  honest  women.  Doubtless  the  mother's  influence, 
both  pre-natal  and  post-natal,  is  very  potent.  Since  genius  is  an 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,  combined  with  an  overpowering 
interest  in  truth  for  its  own  sake,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  a 
determining  condition  of  genius  is  a  good,  honest  woman  to  mother 
it. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  enquire  into  the  home  life  and  domes- 
tic characteristics  of  genius,  but  fortunately  or  unfortunately  the 
sources  of  information  on  this  point  are  very  meagre.  Of  genius 
in  general  it  may  be  said  that  it  quite  as  often  springs  from  the 
lower  and  middle  classes  as  from  families  of  higher  social  station. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  only  genius  is  able  to  overcome  the 
disabilities  of  humble  birth  and  force  its  way  to  public  recognition. 

It  would  be  surprising  if  the  domestic  life  of  genius  should  run 
uniformly  in  smooth  currents.  We  are  familiar  with  the  domestic 
infelicities  of  Socrates,  Carlyle,  Milton  and  other  men  of 
genius.  Of  Kepler  we  know  that  his  first  wife  was  a  divorced 
woman  of  noble  birth  and  rather  uncertain  temper.  'Apparently 
it  was  a  marriage  for  wealth  and  station  on  the  part  of  Kepler. 
Whether  made  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  it  appears  the  distinguished 
scientist  thought  he  could  improve  on  it  after  her  death,  for  it  is 
said  he  advertised  the  position,  making  a  qualifying  condition  for 
election  the  ability  to  deal  with  mathematical  formulae,  of  which 
he  demanded  examples  in  evidence.  Of  the  eleven  candidates  for 
the  position,  after  due  consultation  with  the  officials  of  the  town 
in  which  he  was  residing,  he  chose  one,  a  dowerless  orphan,  who 
appears  to  have  suited  him  very  well,  though  manifesting,  at 
times,  as  many  singularities  as  a  semi-cubical  parabola,  and  moving 
in  an  orbit  as  eccentric  as  that  of  the  white-haired  maiden  of  the 
sk'y. 

Permit  me  to  make  my  apologies  to  the  lady  members  of  this 
section  for  my  seeming  neglect  of  the  distinguished  women  who 
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have  added  lustre  to  mathematical  genius.  I  feel  that  is  a  sub- 
ject calling  for  separate  treatment  at  the  hands  of  one  more  skilled 
in  psychological  analysis  than  I.  On  some  future  occasion,  let 
us  hope,  a  mathematical  psychologist  from  the  ranks  of  the  ladies 
will  treat  that  asj^ect  of  the  subject  with  the  skill  and  delicacy 
peculiar  to  her  sex. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  motive  of  such  a  paper  as  this  ? 
In  the  first  place,  and  mainly,  it  gratifies  an  intellectual  interest 
of  the  writer.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  worth  recognizing  that 
genius  is  not  mere  eccentricity  or  abnormality  of  intellectual 
endowment  and  development.  And,  finally,  this  imperfect  illus- 
tration of  the  general  setting  of  mathematical  genius  may  serve 
to  show  that  it  is  always  enhanced  by  its  complementary  qualities. 
It  seems  to  point  the  educational  lesson  that,  while  it  is  a  primary 
function  of  school  discipline  to  discover  and  develoj)  genius  wher- 
ever it  exists,  it  is  an  equally  important  function  of  the  school  to 
give  free  play  to  these  complementary  qualities.  The  teacher  of 
mathematics  and  of  science,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  more  than 
a  mere  mathem'atician  or  scientist.  He  should  be  able  also  to 
sympathize  with  many  interests  of  life.  While  lucidity  and  defi- 
niteness  of  mathematical  demonstration  are  essential  to  successful 
teaching  of  the  subject,  it  is  equally  important  to  be  able  to  illu- 
minate the  subject  and  arouse  and  maintain  the  general  interest 
of  the  student  by  sympathetic  contact  with  the  broader  interests 
of  life.  For  this  purpose,  it  seems  to  me,  every  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics and  of  science  should  be  fairly  conversant  with  the  best 
literature  of  the  language.  It  should  not  be  possible  to  reproach 
the  student  or  teacher  of  science,  whether  pure  or  applied,  with 
a  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  broader  interests  of  life,  or  a  lack  of 
literary  grace  and  ease  in  the  expression  of  his  thoughts.  Know- 
ledge of  the  subject  demands  precision  of  thought  and  language; 
j)ower  to  create  interest  in  and  imjjart  that  knowledge  demands 
grace  and  ease  of  diction.  The  one  furnishes  the  bone,  the  sinew 
and  the  nerve ;  the  other,  the  grace,  the  ease  and  the  charm  of  life. 
If  mathematics  is  to  maintain  its  place  as  a  mean>  of  mental  dis- 
cipline and  culture,  we  must  be  at  some  pains  to  preserve  its  appro- 
priate setting,  and  thus  prove  that  its  study  is  not  merely  a  descent 
into  the  valley  of  dry  bones,  but  that  it  can  be,  and,  if  rightly  pur- 
sued, is  attended  Avith  many  of  the  finer  elements  of  aesthetic  and 
spiritual  culture. 
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HISTORY  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 

Professor  J.  J.  Bell,  University  College, 

Before  one  can  affirm  anytliing  about  correct  methods  of  teaching 
history  in  schools  an  important  distinction  must  be  pointed  out. 
Between  the  big  fellows  at  the  top  of  a  school  and  the  little  fellows 
at  the  bottom  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  former  are  more 
rational  than  the  latter.  A  small  boy  who  has  heard  J.  M.  Barrie  's 
play,  "Peter  Pan,"  is  not  at  all  troubled  by  the  irrational  sequence 
of  events  which  binds  red  Indians,  pirates,  crocodiles,  enchanted 
lagoons  and  lost  babies  into  a  glorious  hotch-potoh,  with  houses 
under  the  ground,  powers  of  human  flight  and  walking  the  plank. 
The  little  fellow's  mind  is  such  that  the  slender  thread  of  sequence 
in  time  will  keep  everythinig  in  order  for  him,  while  the  adult 
giving  an  account  of  the  play,  flounders  in  a  mass  of  detail  which 
he  cannot  fit  together.  His  mind  has  the  defect  of  its  quality ;  it  is 
rational  and  therefore  helpless  where  no  reason  is. 

It  is  this  irrational  habit  of  mind  that  enables  youngsters  to 
acquire  a  vast  amount  of  necessary  knowledge  by  rote.  The  multi- 
plication table,  the  ABC,  Greek  irregular  verbs,  all  are  collected 
without  serious  difficulty,  although  in  their  mode  of  presentation 
tluere  is  no  rational  connection.  But  the  grown-up  man  face  to  face 
with  such  tasks  quails  at  the  irrational  character  of  the  detail.  His 
mind  cannot  hold  what  it  cannot  rationalize,  any  more  than  a  girl's 
mind  can  remember  the  geometrical  theorem  she  has  learned  by  rote. 
On  this  distinction  we  must  base  a  difference  of  method  in 
teaching  history.  In  the  lower  classes  material  shiould  be  presented 
in  an  interesting  manner  and  in  large  quantities.  Youngsters  love 
details.  They  al)Sorb  facts  easily  because  their  minds  are  built  for 
the  purpose ;  in  later  life  thosie  of  us  who  are  not  yet  far  removed 
from  'boyhood  can  remember  how  one  floating  fact  after  another, 
after  lying  u.seless  in  our  minds  for  years,  suddenly  became  ration- 
alized and  settled  down  into  an  ordered  scheme.  Seize,  therefore, 
on  this  elastic  (•a])acity  of  the  small  boy. 
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In  the  upper  classes  a  method  must  be  pursued  which  will  bring 
out  the  rational  connection  between  facts  already  learned. 

Take  as  an  example  lessons  on  feudalism.  In  the,  lower  classes  de- 
scriptions of  castles,  moats,  walls,  drawbridges,  portcullises,  battle- 
ments, ballista,  bows  and  arrows,  sallies  of  besieged  against  besieg- 
ers, battering  rams,  etc.,  will  interest  any  boy.  A  knight's  armor; 
his  sword  and  horse ;  his  training,  tournaments  and  other  sports ;  a 
lady's  life;  the  village  outside  the  castle  wall,  the  villagers  and 
their  lands  and  duties,  such  as  mouse  catching,  thatching,  eel 
catching,  bee  tending;  their  food;  their  troubles;  their  attitude  to 
a  good  baron  and  a  bad  will  keep  classes  well  supplied  with  excel- 
lent material  for  weeks.  And  the  more  detail  in  the  description  the 
better  the  boys  will  be  pleased,  provided  the  detail  is  handled 
intelligently. 

In  the  higher  classes  the  treatment  must  be  quite  different. 
Above  all,  the  origin  of  feudalism,  its  work  and  its  decay,  must  be 
treated  in  a  rationJal  manner.  It  must  be  shown  how  the  early 
Anglo-Saxon  system  in  which  freemen  were  their  own  policemen, 
soldiers,  judges,  taxpayers,  broke  down  owing  to  various  causes 
and  a  new  systeon,  namely,  feudalism,  had  to  be  put  in  its  place,  in 
which  one  class  did  the  police  work,  the  fighting,  the  judging,  and 
tlie  collecting  and  paying  of  taxes  to  the  crown,  and  another  tilled 
the  ground.  Then  must  follow  a  description  of  the  ^benefits  flowing 
from  feudalism,  chief  among  which  seems  to  be  the  rescue  of  "Wessex 
and  then  England  from  the  Danes.  Subsequently  should  come  the 
decay  of  feudalism  as  a  system  of  government  and  its  finail  over- 
throw by  Norman  and  Anglian  kings. 

In  ajll  this  the  boys'  minds  will  be  working  on  data  learnt  years 
before,  and  gradually  acquiring  a  more  rational  view  of  it.  History 
will  cease  to  be  merely  a  pageant  of  gorgeous  scenes  and  become 
an  ordered  series  of  events,  passing  by  intelligible  principles  from 
one  phase  into  another. 
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KNIGHTS  ERRANT  IN  GEOGRAPHY :  A  STUDY  IN  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  TUDOR  MARITIME  ADVENTURE. 

Professor  J.  L.  Morison,  Queen's  University, 

"Where  ben  our  ships,  where  ben  our  swerds  become? 
Our  enemies  bed  for  the  ship^  set  a  sheepe: — " 

So  laments  the  author  of  The  Libel  of  English  Policy  a  hundred 
and  sixty  years  before  the  Armada  fight.  And  indeed  England,  at 
the  time  when  the  words  were  written,  and  in  the  preceding  cen- 
turies, was  a  laggard  in  adventure.  A  few  schoolmen  like  Neckam 
or  Roger  Bacon  had  speculated  ingeniously  on  the  compass  or 
physiography.  Crusaders  and  pilgrims  from  England  had  kept  the 
country's  flag  to  the  front  in  the  great  religious  Avars.  One  English 
ambassador,  at  least,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  may  be  discovered 
plying  his  precarious  diplomacy  in  the  regions  about  Persia,  and 
Edward  III. 's  reign  furnishes  material  for  romance  in  the  tale  of 
Robert  IMachin,  who  fled  from  England  with  his  mistress  into  the 
waste  of  the  South  Atlantic  waters,  discovered  Madeira,  and  died 
there  five  days  after  his  lady-love.  There  were,  of  course,  fishers 
at  their  trade  all  round  the  coasts ;  merchant-men,  trafficking  in 
wool  and  other  local  commodities,  connected  Britain  with  the  Conti- 
nent, and  when  a  king  desired  a  navy,  it  was  always  possible  to 
raise  a  fair  levy  of  ships.  But  it  was  a  "hand-to-mouth"  maritime 
life,  with  no  outlets  for  the  imagination,  or  hidden  possibilities  to 
tempt  English  sailors  into  unknown  ways. 

The  author  of  the  Libel  himself,  a  man  of  the  earlier  fifteenth 
century,  illustrates  only  too  well  the  confined  range  and  crippled 
power  of  his  country.  He  has  all  the  vehemence  of  an  imperialisifcic 
journalist,  as  he  labours  his  central  theme,  "That  we  bee  masters 
of  the  marrowe  see ; ' '  but,  like  others  of  his  craft,  he  mistakes  heat 
for  light,  and  the  energy  of  jealousy  for  political  wisdom.  From 
his  lines  one  may  construct  a  picture  of  contemporary  English 
methods  in  maritime  trade,  contrasting  strongly  with  those  of  later 
days.  Even  then  England  is  Napoleon's  nation  of  shopkeepers, 
interested  in  men  mainly  as  rivals  or  customei^,  and  studying  the 
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landscapes  of  her  neighbours  for  the  trade-commodities  which  adorn 
them.  There  is  great  talk  of  the  raisins,  figs  and  oil  of  Spain,  the 
■wax  and  wine  of  Portugal,  the  beer  and  bacon  that  "bene  fro 
PriTsev  brought."  Iceland,  which  might  suggest  loftier  thoughts 
to  adventurous  souls,  is  only  the  home  of  cod-fish : 

' '  Of  Island  to  write  is  little  need 
Save  of  stock-fish. ' ' 

A  possible  gleam  of  romance,  born  of  English  spite  at  Italian 
success,  appears  for  a  moment  in  the  lines  on  Venice  and  its  subtle 
traders — a  hint  of  strange  lands,  rare  traffiekings,  and  the  poetr\^  of 
commerce. 

' '  The  great  Galees  of  Venice  and  Florence 
Be  well  laden  with  things  of  complacence 
All  spicery  and  of  grossers  ware : 
"With  sweete  wines  all  maner  of  chaflPare, 
Apes,  and  Japes,  and  marmusets  tayled, 
Nifles  and  trifles  that  little  have  avayled." 

But  it  is  the  talk  of  a  man  and  of  a  nation  whose  horizon  is  pain- 
fully close  to  the  centre,  whose  practice  has  not  yet  been  illuminated 
by  its  imagination. 

There  were  other  modes,  besides  this  narrow  commercialism,  in 
which  fifteenth  century  interest  in  geography  expressed  itself  in 
England.  That  class  which  always  prefers  to  view  the  universe 
through  books,  academic  and  cultured  souls,  found  in  compendia 
like  Higden's  Polychronicon  abundant  stores  of  mal-information 
supported  by  the  best  classical  authorities.  Whether  their  angemic 
conceptions  of  reality  have  any  claim  to  be  classed  with  the  robust- 
ious trade  facts  of  worldlings  is  open  to  question ;  still  it  is  hard  to 
exclude  them  from  a  minor  place  in  the  tale  of  England's  growfh 
in  geographic  knowledge,  and  it  was  always  something  to  feel  that 
far  beyond  "Pruce"  with  its  material  comforts,  beyond  even  the 
range  of  Venetian  trade,  there  lay  the  earthly  Paradise,  "closed  all 
about  with  a  fiery  wall.  .  .  .  Angels  stand  on  that  wall  to  keep 
well  Paradise,  that  no  evil  spirits  may  come  therein."  Or,  if  the 
wonders  should  be  nearer  home,  there  was  Ireland,  a  land  of  "many 
grisly  marvels  and  wonders,"  where  willov/s  hore  apples,  and 
witches  still  wrought  charms,  and  heaven  and  hell  came  close  to 
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earth  in  St.  Patrick's  purgatory.  But,  in  the  long  run,  books 
elaborated  from  treatises  a  thousand  years  old  meant  little  to  the 
ordinary  man;  they  were  mere  evidences  of  interesting,  and  there- 
fore probably  useless,  erudition,  with  as  little  significance  for  the 
' '  real ' '  man  then,  as  the  ortliodox  theologi'an  's  geology  has  for  him 
to-day. 

But  there  is  one  book,  outside  the  sphere  of  hard,  cool  business, 
which  may  not  be  disregarded — ^^that  volume  of  preposterous,  charm- 
ing stories,  labelled  with  the  name  of  Mandeville.  The  book  came 
from  the  fourteenth  century,  but-  its  immense  popularity  and  circu- 
lation must  have  made  it  potent  still  in  fifteenth  century  England, 
and  the  jolly  old  liar  wiho  masqueraded  in  knightly  guise  had  his 
place  in  moulding  English  ideas  before  the  Renaissance.  It  was 
only  a  book,  but  a  book  which,  in  its  own  fantastic  way,  stood  for 
one  of  the  greatest  influences  in  the  mediia^val  world.  Three  hun- 
dred years  before  it  was  written  the  Crusades  had  begun,  and  with 
them  the  forces  which  constitute  modern  civilization.  To  Syria,  as 
to  the  true  centre  of  the  world,  all  nations'  and  continents  seemed 
to  be  flocking.  Knights  and  retainers  from  the  remotest  corners 
of  Germany  and  Scotland,  Tartars,  the  outmost  fringe  of  the  great 
conquering  hordes  in  Asia,  Arabs  and  the  races  which  they  had  con- 
quered, all  these  and  more  found  themselves  flung  together  into  the 
most  influential  and  continuous  contact.  It  was  a  time  when  ideas 
were  born  or  re-'born,  and  Europe  was  on  the  eve  of  her  great  awak- 
ening. Her  baronage,  the  class  under  ordinary  circumstances  least 
susiceptible  to  influence,  became  habituated  to  alien  Eastern  ideas 
and  practices.  The  Roraian  Church  had  to  maintain  her  faith  before 
men  who  granted  none  of  her  premises ;  and  found  calls  for  mission- 
aries from  as  far  off  as  where  the  sun  rose.  Italian  trader  and  Fran- 
ciscan missiionary  accomplished  work,  to  this  day  unsurj^assed  for 
endurance  and  gallantry,  as  they  crossed  and  recrossed  the  deserts 
and  mountains  of  Asiia,  sailed  over  Eastern  seas  in  crazy  vessels, 
lived  hard  lives  in  God-'forsaken  cities,  and  died,  forgotten,  in  out- 
cast graves.  And  this  dim  wonderful  chapter  in  the  historv'  of 
adventure  comes  into  high  relief  in  the  book  of  IMarco  Polo.  Other 
accounts  exist  and  may  be  preferred,  for  the  friars  left  very  fulJ 
accounts  of  their  diplomatic  and  missionary  journeys;  but  it  was 
the  book  of  Messer  IMarco  Polo  which  'fate  elected  for  its  work. 

These  seeming  dry  observations  of  the  old  Venetian  have  had 
a  memoraible  historv ;  in  them  lies  the  motive  of  all  modern  discov- 
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ery.  For  MJarco  Polo,  first  of  all  Europeans,  "heard  the  Bast 
a-eallinig,"  and  infected  all  Europe  with  his  own  longing.  The 
account  he  gave  of  a  stirring  twenty  years  of  liis  own  life  literally 
fascinated  the  mind  of  thinking  Europe.  One  may  question  the 
truthfulness  of  certain  portions  of  the  book,  and  smile  at  the 
material  bribes  which  won  the  author  a  hearing;  nevertheless  Polo 
changed  human  history.  It  was  not  that  the  Polos  had  travelled, 
as  few  men  before  or  since  have  done,  across  unknown  lands  and 
seas,  and  throug'h  great  wonders ;  it  was  that  they  suddenly  affected 
Europe  with  a  sense  of  the  wonder  of  the  East,  its  strange  religions 
and  hidden  magic  and  amazing  splendours.  Marco  Polo  had  heard 
of  the  island  of  Zipangu  where  "they  have  gold  in  the  greatest 
abundance,"  and  where,  "so  great  are  the  riches  of  the  palace  that 
it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  tliem."  He  had  sailed  among 
islands  of  whose  trees  there  were  none  which  did  not  yield  a  'fragrant 
smell.  Rumors  had  reached  him  of  the  jewels  of  Ceylon,  and 
especially  of  the  great  ruby  ' '  a  span  in  length,  and  the  thickness 
of  a  man's  arm,  brilliant  beyond  description  and  without  a  single 
flaw.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  glowing  fire,  and  is  so  valuable 
that  no  estimate  can  be  made  of  its  worth  in  money."  But  it  was 
the  description  of  China,  its  cities,  its  palaces,  and  the  court  of  the 
Great  Khan  there,  w'hich  entirely  ravished  the  soul  of  Europe.  Time 
would  fail  to  recount  the  details  of  chapters,  which,  from'  their  own 
century,  down  Coleridge's,  had  a  faculty  for  rousing  men's  imagi- 
nation. Take  them  ais  they  appeared  to  Christopher  Oolnmbus,  two 
hundred  years  later,  and  drew  him  to  his  great  venture.  "Very 
populous  and  rich  .  .  .  with  cities  innumerable  .  .  .  with 
marble  bridges  great  in  length  and  breadtJi,  and  adorned  with  col- 
umns ;  .  .  .  its  learned  men,  philosophers  and  expert  astrolo- 
gers .  .  .  the  skill  and  art  by  which  so  powerful  and  magnifi- 
cent a  province  is  governed."  Or,  passing  from  China,  Columbus 
learned  from  Polo  of  "the  most  noble  island  of  Cippangue  .  .  . 
most  fertile  in  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  and  they  cover  the 
Wmples  and  palaces  with  solid  gold."  Without  exaggeration  the 
modern  world  of  discovery  and  trade  came  into  existence  with  the 
publication  of  this  book. 

But  the  charm  took  long  to  operate  on  England,  and  in  the  dro\TOy 
peace  of  the  fifteenth  century  mind  it  was  from  Mandeville's  pages 
alone  that  Englishmen  cooild  learn  the  magic  of  Marco  Polo 's  East. 
Here,  again,  the  question  rises  whether  books,  and  in  particular  this 
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famous  romance  of  travel,  really  affect  the  practical  imagination 
in  men.  It  is  easy  to  fling  general  statements  about,  but  did 
Henry  VI.  and  his  courtiers  ever  really  believe  in  Mandeville's 
wonders?  Rational  observers  of  the  eighteenth  century  certainly 
spoke  of  the  author  as  a  veracious  traveller,  misled  at  times  by  ' '  the 
humor  of  the  times  of  Ignorance  he  lived  in":  and  perhaps  his 
contemporaries,  who  were  glad  enough  to  read  him,  put  some  prac- 
tical trust  in  his  words.  In  any  case  the  romance  is  a  work  of 
geaiius,  whether  its  author  be  the  doctor  "IMaistre  Jehan  de  Bour- 
goigne, "  or  a  clever  literarj^  man  who  edited  his  papers  and  demon- 
strated tbe  superiority  of  fiction  to  fact.  With  all  its  amazing  reve- 
lations it  always  contained  just  sufficient  piquancy  of  truth  to  catch 
the  fancy  of  mere  human  fools.  Our  old  knight  conies  before  his 
readers,  now  as  then,  with  certain  qualities  which  must  win  our 
honest  assent.  A  long  life,  well  spent,  is  nearly  over;  Mandeville 
will  soon  caU  "Adsum"  for  the  last  time,  and  his  readers  listen 
with  reverential  pathos  to  his  tale  of  Christian  valor,  near  its  end- 
ing. "Now,"  he  says,  "I  am  comen  Hom  (magree  myself)  to  rest; 
for  gowtes,  artetykes  .  .  .  diffynen  the  end  of  my  labour 
azenst  my  wille  (God  knowethe)."  If  at  times  the  old  man  seems  to 
strain  our  powers  of  belief,  he  will  hasten  to  reassure  us  with  noble 
simplicity.  He  knows  "the  freeltee  of  mankynde,"  and  the  best  of 
us  make  slips,  but  (it  is  after  one  of  has  most  audacious  stories) 
"God  is  marv^eyllous  in  his  werkes,"  and  the  unwilling  sceptic  feels 
that  he  has  been  caught  doubting  the  power  of  God.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  feeling  of  the  old  man's  staunch  piety  which  sets  all  doubts 
soundly  asleep.  Here  is  one  who  knew  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in 
the  days  of  his  strength,  and  who,  in  old  age,  has  thoughts  of 
heaven  close  around  him.  And  surely  belief  cannot  be  refused  to 
one  whom  "the  Sowdan  of  Babiloine  would  have  maryed  full  high- 
ily  to  a  great  Princes  Daughtre,  gif  I  vs^lde  have  forsaken  my  law 
and  my  Beleve." 

His  facts,  too,  are  verifiable  or  inherently  probable — at  least 
many  of  them.  He  had  reported  just  those  miracles  in  the  Holy 
Land  which  no  respectable  pilgrim  could  fail  to  see  without  loss  of 
reputation ;  he  had  descried,  one  sunny  morning,  from  the  foot  of 
Ararat,  the  outlines  of  the  Ark — no  doubt  a  special  mercy  vouch- 
safed to  Christian  valor.  And  if  the  Christian  felt  himself  in  safe 
hands,  the  scientist  found  a  similar  reassuring  note,  for  the  knight 
believed  tbe  world  to  be  round.     From  these  assured  truths  the 
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voyager  passed  naturally  to  the  outl^ang  wonders  of  the  world :  the 
strange  birds  and  beasts,  the  diajnonds  which  propagated  their 
kind,  the  one-eyed  giants  with  their  monotonous  diet  of  raw  flesh 
and  fish.  Xot  even  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  has  a  more  dashing  epi- 
sode than  that  of  the  Vale  Perilous :  "In  the  mydde  place  of  that 
VaIc.  undir  a  Roche  is  a  Hed,  and  the  Visage  of  a  Devjd  bodyliche, 
full  horible  and  dreadfuUe  to  see.  .  .  .  lie  beholdethe  every 
man,  so  scharply  with  dreadfulle  eyen  that  ben  evermore  ]nevynge 
and  sparklynge  as  Tuyr.  and  chaungethe  and  sterethe  so  often  in 
dy verse  nianere  that  no  man  dare  not  neighen  towardes  him."  Yet, 
when  our  confidence  is  at  the  breaking  point  the  traveller's  piety 
restores  a  critical  situation,  for,  says  he,  "I  was  more  devout 
thanne,  than  ever  I  was  before  or  after,  and  alle  for  the  drede  of 
Fendes,  that  I  saughe  in  dyverse  Figures." 

It  was  ^landeville  who  first  forced  on  the  reluctant  mind  of 
England  a  knowledge  of  the  gold  and  silver  and  spices  of  the  East; 
who  knew,  as  Polo  did.  of  i\Ianzi.  "the  best  lond  and  one  of  the 
fairest  that  may  be  in  alle  the  world";  to  whom  the  Great  Cham 
and  Cathay  were  actual  realities,  the  most  mighty-  Emperor  in  the 
world,  and  his  kingdome  "the  grettest  reme. "  To  most  of  his  read- 
ers, if  not  to  all,  this  fascinating  volume  must  have  appealed  with 
an  interest  that  was  only  half -belief ;  certainlj-  no  Englishman  ever 
ventured  his  all  to  discover  ]\Iandeville 's  treasures  of  wonder,  as 
four  generations  of  Italians  did  for  Polo  till  they  reaehed  the  prom- 
ised land.  Still,  an  Englishman's  mind  contains  beliefs  of  varying 
degrees,  and  beyond  the  matter-of-fact  trade  detail  and  naval  pride 
which  formed  the  main  stuff  for  Henry  VI.  's  contemporaries,  there 
would  be  lingering  wondei-s  and  nightm'ares,  drawn  from  ]\Iande- 
ville's  pages,  and  perhaps  the  ultimate  change  eame  more  easily, 
because  the  realities  of  the  unknown  world  were  not  so  very  much 
less  wonderful  than  the  fancies  to  which  this  ingenious  liar  had 
introduced  his  readers. 

And  now  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  true  romance  of  English 
adventure. 

The  impulse  came  to  England  by  way  of  the  Continent.  Even 
before  the  Polos  had  revealed  the  riches  of  the  East  an  ahnost  for- 
gotten adventurer  seems  to  have  attempted  the  route  to  India  round 
Africa :  and  in  1291  two  Genoese  captains  began  the  great  career  of 
their  city  in  oceanic  discovery  by  pushing  out  into  the  "ocean  sea," 
thiat  they  might  reach  India  and  her  treasures,  only  to  find  adven- 
16 
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turers'  graves  somewhere  in  the  South  Atlantic,  A  ciurions  map, 
half  a,  century  later,  presents  Africa  with  so  admirable  a  correct- 
ness that  the  wandering  imagination  catches  fire,  invents  some  such 
romance  as  Rider  Haggard  used  to  write,  and  dreams  of  a  brilliant 
Ijut  forgotten  voyage  round  the  Cape  more  than  a  century  earlier 
than  Diaz  or  Da  Gama,  Nor  was  the  vision  and  the  daring  con- 
nected only  with  Africa.  When  Ulysses,  in  a  great  passage  of  the 
Inferno,  told  Dante  of  his  voyage, 

' '  To'  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die," 

he  was  striking  the  keynote  of  two  centuries'  experiment  and 
speculation  in  the  West,  For  the  Sea  of  Darkness  had  begun  to 
tempt  men  by  its  very  gloom  and  mystery.  The  work,  perfect  in 
its  own  kind,  of  the  eleventh  century  Icelanders  had  faded  into 
oblivion  (they  were  doers,  not  talkers,  and  lacked 'both  a  poet  and 
an  advertiser)  ;  but  Europe,  in  pious  moods,  still  remembered  the 
wanderings  of  St.  Brandan,  and  there  were  the  lands  and  cities 
visited  by  the  seven  bishops,  A  glance  at  Columbus'  famous  Tosca- 
nelli  chart  reveals  the  passage  West  to  Cathay,  not  as  an  illimitable 
wilderness  of  waters,  but  ratJier  as  a  navigation  through  prosperous 
fabled  islands,  with  Cipango  and  Quinsay  as  the  last  of  many  inter- 
mediate hospitable  ports.  Legendary  wonder-lands,  golden  islands 
of  the  West,  rich  Eastern  spice  resorts,  and  the  realms  of  the  Great 
Khan  jumbled  togetber  in  men's  minds  for  two  centuries,  and  drew 
them  on  with  confused  promises  of  magnificence ;  w'hile  the  im- 
provements in  shipbuilding  and  equipment  and  in  the  science  of 
naAdgation  made  it  easier  to  leave  dreaming  for  practical  experi- 
ment. While  England  was  still  speculating  in  Prussian  bacon  and 
Icelandic  stock-fish,  or  snarling  at  all  possible  rivals  in  her  narrow 
seas,  Italians  and  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  freed  by  their  own 
powers  from  alien  invasion  and  other  encumbrances,  let  their 
imaginations  flash  over  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  world,  and  followed 
up  their  most  daring  theories  with  heroic  action. 

It  was  late  in  the  fifteenth  century  before  England  bestirred 
herself.  When  sbe  did  so,  it  was  Bristol,  the  pioneer  in  trade 
affairs,  which  took  the  position  hc^ld  in  Italy  by  Genoa,  and  which 
responded,  as  the  Italians  had  done,  to  the  lure  of  infinite  riches  in 
the  West,  and  in  the  East  reached  through  the  West.     Before  and 
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after  the  Oabots,  Bristol  adveniturers  cherished  persistent  hopes  of 
islands  which  ought  to  lie  just  beyond  their  horizon.  In  1480  it 
was  to  seek  "the  fabulous  islands  Off  Brasil  and  the  Seven  Cities" 
that  they  sailed.  Ten  years  later  they  were  sending  out  every  year 
little  groups  of  ships,  and  Brasil,  or  Antilia,  or  St.  Brandan's  was 
always  the  chosen  goal.  And  England  followed  where  Bristol  led. 
One  can  almost  feel  the  quickening  pulse  oif  English  life  in  those 
days.  Grood  government  had  begun  tO'  restore  English  energy  and 
self-respect ;  increased  well-being  created,  by  contrast,  a  sense  of  in- 
significance and  faililre  compared  with  other  more  fortunate  lands ; 
money,  the  root  of  all  enterprise  and  every  useful  art,  was  mnlti- 
plying;  in  short,  a  new-'born  longing  for  prestige  and  success  was 
transforming  practical  politics  in  England.  It  infected  the  whole 
nation,  from  the  king,  who  spent  all  his  diplomatic  strength  on 
bargaining  with  trading  powers,  to  the  crowd  which  gathered  in  the 
streets  to  watch  the  latest  adventurer  arrived  from  Italy  with  some 
new  scheme.  Sea-dogs,  like  old  "William  Hawkins,  were  no  longer 
"eon tent  with  the  short  voyages  commonly  then  made  only  to  the 
kno^Yn  coasts  of  Europe,"  but  ventured,  first  to  the  African  coast, 
and  then  across  the  Atlantic.  City  men,  presumably  with  more 
imagination  than  business,  grew  eager  for  the  seas.  Master  Hore,  a 
London  lawyer,  but  given  witlhal  to  the  study  of  cosmography,  set 
sail  in  1536  in  company  with  many  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
and  of  Chancery.  They  went  to  see  the  "strange  things  O'f  the 
world,"  and  had  their  fill,  as  all  readers  of  Hakluyt  know;  for 
the  story  of  their  unhappy  voyage  to  Newfoundland  is  one  of  star- 
vation, cannibalism,  and  violent  piracy,  and  those  wfoo  survived 
must  have  thanked  their  stars  when  they  saw  the  Strand  once  more. 
It  was  this  new  zest  for  wonders  in  geography,  raised  to  fever  pitcih, 
which  fired  More 's  imiagination  as  he  read  Vespncoi  's  cunning  false- 
hoods, and  helped  to  create  Utopia.  One  gets  a  glimpse  into  the 
turmoil  of  contemporary  geographical  fancy  as  More  strikes  a  new 
note  of  wonder  in  English  literature — Ralph  Hythlodaie,  the  wan- 
derer, with  his  sun-burnt,  bearded  face,  his  air  of  adventure,  and 
of  great  experience  in  the  unknown.  And  here,  as  in  all  else,  the 
Tudors,  and  especially  Henry  VIII.,  were  the  natural  leaders  of 
the  nation.  In  a  reign,  no  sordid  ' '  blot  of  blood  and  grease, ' '  but 
the  most  influential  in  English  history,  the  royal  policy  for  the  navy 
and  English  shipping  was  almost  as  memorable  as  the  breach  with 
Rome  itself.     Henry,  like  a  true  sportsman,  loved  the  fleet,  which 
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he  did  niori'  than  any  other  Englisihman  to  create;  and  he  and 
A¥olsey  encouraged  every  effort  that  was  made  to  increase  English 
prestige  on  the  seas.  It  was  entirely  worthy  of  him  that,  when  the 
unfortunate  ^Master  Hore,  before  mentioned,  found  relief  througih 
the  grace  of  Grod,  and  his  well-timed  attack  on  a  French  vessel, 
and  when  the  dispossesed  Frenchman  clamored  at  the  Court  for 
redress.  Henry,  witli  the  largess  of  a  great  prince,  "finding  the 
great  distress  of  his  subjects  .  .  .  w^as  so  moved  with  pitie  that 
he  punished  not  his  subjects,  but  of  his  own  purse  made  full  and 
ro3'al  recompense  unto  the  French." 

But  such  a  movement  must  find  centre  somewhere,  and  John  Cabot 
gave  England  her  first  definite  foothold  in  the  new  world  of  dis- 
covery, and  unconsciously  laid  down  the  line  of  subsequent  ad- 
vance. All  English  naval  greatness,  and  gaUantry  in  discovery, 
and  colonial  success,  are  interwoven  with  the  career  in  northern 
navigation  on  w^iich  Cabot  started  England.  It  was  the  East  of 
Marco  Polo  which  set  him  and  Bristol  on  the  quest.  "What  Cabot 
sought  was  simply  the  island  (or  continent)  "wthich  he  said  hee 
knewe  well  Avas  riche  and  replenished  with  riche  commodities."  in 
other  words,  the  realms  of  Kublai  Khan  or  at  le^ast  Zipangu.  Eng- 
land took  him  at  his  word,  and  the  "Great  Admiral,"  as  they 
called  him,  became  for  a  season  the  most  prominent  figure  in 
society,  as  he  tlireaded  his  way  through  admiring  groups,  dressed 
in  silk,  and  with  Italian  self-confidence  in  his  very  bearing.  Dis- 
illusionment began  when  Zipangu  and  Cathay  faded  into  the  mists 
of  the  Newfoundland  banks,  and  nothing  but  cod-fish  came  to  con- 
sole England  for  the  loss  of  infinite  spicery  and  jewels.  Still,  Cabot 
had  done  his  share  of  the  work.  England  had  begun  to  hope  and 
plan;  Englishmen's  minds  were  imbued  with  new  ambitions,  and 
kept  from  relapse  by  jealousy  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  And  what 
Cabot  left  undone,  an  Englishman,  shamefully  forgotten  by  the 
countiy  wliich  he  started  on  its  career  of  success,  laid  do\^^l  so 
phunly  as  a  national  duty,  that  later  adventure  practically  ac- 
cepted his  ideas  without  modificatioTi.  If  sixteenth  century  adven- 
ture has  a  prophet,  Robert  Thorne  is  the  man,  and  the  book  of  his 
vision  may  be  found  in  Hakluyt,  along  with  a  declaration  to  the 
King,  and  a  map,  which  is  a  romance  in  itself.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
old  Bri.stol  tradition,  a  trader  representing  his  house  at  Seville, 
fully  conscious  of  what  the  Indies  meant  to  Spain,  and  contriving 
in    hidden    wavs    to    win    information    for    the    sake    of    England. 
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Almost  every  feature  of  the  later  school  may  be  discerned,  if 
faintly,  in  this  forerunner  of  Elizabethan  adventure.  Like  tliem 
he  is  already  conscious  of  a  maritime  apostolic  succession.  "As 
some  sicknesses,"  he  says,  "are  hereditarious,  and  come  from  the 
father  to  the  son,  so  this  inclination  or  desire  of  this  discoverie  I 
inlierited  of  my  father,  which  with  another  marchant  of  Bristow 
named  Hugh  Eliot,  were  the  discoverers  of  the  Newfound  lands,  of 
tihe  which  there  is  no  doubt  ...  if  the  mariners  could  then 
have  been  ruled,  and  followed  their  Pilot's  minde,  the  land  of  the 
"West  Indies  (from  whence  all  the  gold  eometh)  bad  bene  ours." 
In  hian  at  last  the  English  mind,  laying  hold  on  the  dream  of  riches 
which  Spain  had  already  discovered  to  be  a  glorious  fact,  breaks 
through  its  literal  and  utilitarian  narrowness,  and  becomes  imagi- 
native even  in  trade.  For  Thome,  the  lands  which  England  must 
possess,  are  of  boundless  wealth.  "As  our  metals  be  Lead,  Tinne, 
and  Iron;  so  theirs  be  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper";  and  rubies, 
diamonds,  balasses,  sapphires,  jacinths,  and  the  like  are  the  prizes 
with  which  he  dazzles  the  minds  of  quiet  traders.  Even  his  map 
savors  of  El  Dorado.  Across  India,  he  writes,  "Here  is  the  great- 
est abundance  of  all  kinds  of  spices";  and  further  East  is  the 
tempting  gloss,  "The  islands  of  Tharsis  and  Offir,  iwry  ricli."  It 
is  this  rich  confusion — greed  of  trade  and  possession,  zest  of  new 
adventure,  not  unmixed  with  something  ideal  and  lofty — which 
marks  the  change  from  old  to  new.  Mandeville  told  his  wonders, 
and  the  audience  simply  gaped  or  smiled;  the  author  of  the  Libel 
found  an  audience  respectful,  but  unenthusiastic,  as  he  dealt  with 
Prussian  pork ;  but  with  Thorne  we  are,  even  in  his  most  practical 
hints,  on  the  borderland  of  fancy.  He,  first  of  Englishmen,  be- 
came intoxicated  with  the  possibilities  of  this  ideal,  but  infinitely 
lucrative,  commerce;  he  is  the  ancestor  in  spirit  of  Gilbert,  Ral- 
egh, and  all  the  others,  to  whom  mere  European  fact  and  fame 
seemed  light  things,  and  who  sought  dream-cities,  the  capitals  of 
empires  whose  firmest  foundations  were  their  own  glowing  hopes. 
In  Thome,  too,  the  sense  of  empire  rises  simultaneously  with  this 
longing  for  the  riches  of  Cathay.  He  watched  his  Icing  and  coun- 
try fret  away  riches  and  good  fame  in  petty  European  diplomacy. 
France  and  England  against  Spain;  Spain  and  England  against 
France;  treaty,  and  counter  treaty,  and  foolish  war — how  empty 
and  ineffectual  it  all  seemed,  \d\\\  the  West  calling  on  England  to 
enter  into  possession.     Indian  riches,  as  Thome  well  knew,  lay  at 
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the  root  of  Spanish  greatness;  and  an  empire  bad  been  won  in 
^Mexico  at  a  cost  which  would  hardly  have  paid  a  regiment  of  Euro- 
pean mercenaries  for  a  year's  inefficient  services.  Like  Ralegh, 
sixty  years  later,  he  called  for  a  change  of  policy:  the  seas  for 
England,  and  the  golden  lands  and  spice  empires  beyond  them; 
and  if  the  Spanish  king  would  fight,  let  him  be  met  and  crushed  on 
the  field  appropriate  to  the  new  work — the  ocean.  "With  a  small 
number  of  ships,"  he  laments  as  he  watches  costly  mistakes  in  the 
French  wars,  "there  may  be  discovered  new  lands  and  kingdoms, 
in  the  which,  without  doubt,  your  Grace  shall  winne  perpetual 
glory  and  your  subjects  infinite  profit."  To  achieve  this,  Spain 
must  be  faced,  and  Thorne  knew  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  as  he 
elaborated  his  schemes  at  Seville,  that  war  lay  at  the  back  of  all 
his  plans,  the  preliminary  to  success.  So  fate  had  diecreed,  and 
already  the  militant  note  was  sounding  in  the  world  of  peaceful 
voyaging.  First  the  vision  of  boundless  wealth;  then  the  passage 
to  it,  and  the  obstacles  of  earlier  and  more  fortunate  rivals;  then 
the  growth  of  a  national  spirit,  and  jealousy  as  deep  as  hell,  and 
mutual  strife,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations. 

In  another  way,  and  one  very  miemorable  in  our  naval  annals, 
Tlwrne  proved  himself  a  prophet.  It  was  he  who  first  introduced 
into  practical  English  politics  the  North-West  passage.  Cabot  had 
opened  the  way,  but  Thorne  developed  the  theory  into  that  form 
wtliich  his  successors  accepted  for  their  practice.  One  reads  his 
quaint  speculations  of  an  ice-free  Polar  sea,  and  a  climate  mild 
from  a  six-months'  day,  with  a  mixture  of  exultation  and  sadness; 
for  this  hopeless  quest  which  he  started  gathered  to  it  all  the  glory 
and  pathos  of  English  sea-faring.  It  was  North-West  voyaging 
which  trained  the  men  who  won  the  Armada  fight;  North-West 
adventurers,  on  their  way  to  an  ever-receding  Cathay,  founded 
colonies  and  civilized  a  continent;  dreams  of  the  fatal  passage 
adiorned  and  wrecked  the  careers  of  half  Elizabeth's  courtiers  and 
captains,  and  on  the  frigid  altars  of  this  service  England  sacrificed 
her  best,  from  the  men  Whoin  Frobisher  left  there,  to  Franklin 
and  his  crew.  Until  land  travel,  and  the  mapping  out  of  Africa 
gave  England  a  second  claim  to  greatness  in  discovery,  it  was  the 
Nortli-West  work  which  set  her  beside  Genoa,  and  Portugal,  and 
Spain,  as  a  discovering  and  adventuring  power  of  the  front  rank. 
From  Tliorne  I  must  pass  rapidly  to  the  great  later  age.  He  was 
before  liis  time,  but  quarter  of  a  century  saw  his  ideas  accepted, 
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and  in  the  interval  much  had  occurred  to  make  maritime  adventure 
the  greatest  thing-  in  England.    A  movement  of  individual  ventures 
and  private  speculations  had  become  a  national  fact,  vitally  affect- 
ing contemporary  society  and  the  development  of  a  future  empire. 
The  point  of  transition,  if  there  really  was  anything  so  definite, 
must  be  found  in  the  troubled  later  days  of  Edward  VI.    English 
trade  interests,  flagging  under  religious  agitation,  had  been  revived 
info  something  approaehing  energy.    In  1533  "our  marchants  peir- 
ceived  the  commodities   and   wares   of  England  to  bee   in   small 
request  with   the  countreys   and  people   about  us";    and  so  the 
organization  of  adventure,  trading  and  general,  began,  with  The 
Merchants   Adventurers  and  the  Noirth-East  experiment,    a  left- 
handed  attempt  at  the  eternal  China  voyage.    "It  was  at  last  con- 
cluded," says  the  old  account,  "that  three  shippes  should  be  pre- 
pared and  furnished  out,   for  the  search   and  discoverie   of  the 
Northerne  part  of  the  world,  to  open  a  way  and  passage  to  our  men 
for  travaile  to  new  and  unlvnowen  kingdomes."    At  this  moment, 
too,  popular  interest  has  to  be  reckoned  with.     When  Sir  Hugh 
"Willougihbj'  sailed  on  his  ill-fated  voyage,  the  common  folk  crowded 
the  river-banks  at  Greenwich  to  see  him  off ;  and  when,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  North-East  adventure,  not  China,  but  Russia,  Wtis  opened 
to   English  trade,   again  the  populace   appears.     When   the  first 
Russian  ambassador  reached  England,  and  as  he  rode  through  the 
city  of  London,  it  was  "with  great  admiration  and  plausibility  of 
the  people  running  plentifully  on  all  sides,  and  replenishing  all 
streets  in  such  sort  as  no  man  without  difficulty  might  pass. ' '  These 
light-heai-ted  cix)wds  were  symptomatic  of  something  deeper  and 
stronger;  for  now  popular  enthusiasm  was  Avedding  itself  to  what 
had)  formerly   been  only   a  remote   and   hazy   geographical   idea. 
Fishermen,  tired  of  a  trade  whose  profits  had  disappeared  Avi'th  the 
disuse  oif  fasting,  dl-eamed  of  sea-faring  on  a  larger  scale.     Gentle- 
men of  either  religious  party,   but   more   especially   Protestants, 
fleeing  before  iMary's  warm   Catholicism,   found  in  frank  piracy 
a  mode  of  life,  risky,  but  with  at  least  some  of  the  chances  on  their 
side.     Thanks  to  Henry  VIII.,  the  navy  had  become  an  object  of 
national   pride    and    interest,    and   ever   since   the    great  French 
Armada  had  been  foiled  in  his  last  days,  Englishmen  h.ad  come  to 
feel  that  sihipping  and  the  seas  were  the  new  battlefields  on  which 
the  ancient  fame  of  England  was  to  be  restored. 
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But  the  cbanige  is  one  much  more  eomplicate'd  than  can  be  ex- 
plained through  mere  popularity  and  simple  natural  extension. 
My  thesis  would  be  this,  that  Sliakespeare 's  England,  in  all  its 
energy,  variety,  and  splendor  of  strength,  even  in  the  richness  of 
its  literary  genius,  drew  itis  inspiration  mainly  from  the  develop- 
ment and  transformation  which  peopled  a  sleepy  land  with  a  race 
of  impetuous  naval  heroes,  a,nd  of  imaginative,  dauntless  explorers. 
No  doubt  England  under  Elizabeth  everywhere  burst  through  the 
limits  of  her  early  commonplaceness,  and  all  her  greatness  found 
itself  on  a  general  expansion  of  spirit.  Still,  it  was  the  sea  and  the 
lands  on  its  western  shores,  it  was  a  life  spent  struggling  with  its 
dangers  and  enriched  by  the  prizes  to  which  it  was  the  highway, 
which  quickened  the  movement  in  every  other  realm  of  national 
greatness,  gave  the  philosopher  his  optimism  and  power  of  specu- 
lation, and  poured  out  'before  the  eyes  of  halting  poetry,  riches  far 
beyond  its  wildest  powers'  of  invention.  The  simple,  hard  achieve- 
ments of  literal-minded  sailors  connect  themselves  most  intimately 
with  the  creation  of  Shakespeare's  Tem,pest.  It  is  all  the  work  of 
an  invincible  minority,  courtiers  with  minds'  which  refused  to  be 
confined  to  ambitions  round  the  Court  in  London,  sailors  who 
wrought  out  at  sea  a  great  typical  national  character  before  the 
Armada  came  to  put  it  to  a  final  test  in  1588. 

In  fo'rmer  days  there  had  been  a  want  of  zest  in  the  dull,  plod- 
ding efforts  of  Englislh  seamen  and  traders^ — "the  daily  round,  the 
common  task,"  those  miU-stones  round  the  neck  of  decadent  or 
unprogressive  races  had  sufficed  for  them.  But  the  English  sea- 
man of  the  later  age  was  a  new  creation  so  far  as  spirit  went ;  fo'r 
forty  years  he  was  another  name  for  indomitable  will  and  unreason- 
ing courage.  "Where  Hawkins  and  his  friends  wished  to  push  their 
trade,  neither  Spanish  prohibitions,  nor  armed  guards,  nor  hea^y 
armadas  availed  to  stop  them.  In  Turldsh  and  Moorish  galleys  or 
prisons  we  find  English  sailors  refusing  to  acquiesce  in  slavery,  and 
heading  well-planned  efforts  at  escape.  Inadequate  ships  and  instru- 
ments 'have  no  power  to  restrain  their  lust  for  adventure  and 
exploration.  Humphrey  Gilbert  met  his  death  in  a  craft  "in 
'v^^'hich,"  says  Mr.  Froude,  "a  member  of  the  Yacht  Club  would 
consider  that  he  had  earned  a  club-room  immortality  if  be  had 
ventured  a  run  in  the  depth  of  summer  from  Cowes  to  the  Channel 
Islands."  Men  of  the  North-West  school  fought  nature  herself, 
and  worse  than  nature,  tlie  selfish  follv  of  their  backers,  resolute 
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to  find  for  England  'tlie  last  and  greatest  triumpli  that  remained  to 
the  world — the  discovery  of  a  way  to  China  and  its  trade  by  North 
America.     The   exhibitions '  of  this  magnanimous  intoxication  in 
feats  of  war  have  become  the  commonplaces  of  imperial  hisitory; 
but  peace  here  has  her  triumphs  far  more  significant  than  war. 
Nothing,  for  example,  in  Frobisher's  fighting  career  (a] though  he 
twice  upset  Drake's  careful  plans  against   the  Armada  through 
dare-de^dl  lust  of  battle)  is  half  so  fine  as  tlic  spirit  which  inspired 
his  Northern  adventures.    ' '  He  determined  and  resolved  with  him- 
self," said  his  captain,  George  Best,  ''to  go  make  full  proof©  (of 
the  N.W.  passage),  and  to  accomplish  and  bring  home  true  certifi- 
cate of  the  truth,  or  els  never  to  returne  again,  knowing  this  to  be 
the  only  thing  of  all  the  world  that  was  left  yet  undone,  whereby 
a" notable  minde  might  be  made  famous  and  fortunate."    And  what 
in  Frobisher  was  a  splendid  insolence  becomes,  in  John  Davis,  a 
spirit  of  visionary  optimism,  which  passes  through  every  obstacle 
naturally  to  its  goal.    He,  too,  faced  the  ice  and  the  hardships  and 
the  seeming  refutation  of  all  his  hopes.    Yet  his  own  account  of  the 
Arctic  discoveries  sounds,  not  with  flat  despondency,  but  with  the 
confidence  of  assured  victory.     He  was  on  his  la^t  voyage  north— 
the  Spanish  fleet  and  Mr.  Secretary  Walsingham's  death  were   to 
prevent  other  experiments — but  he  turned  in  the  sure  conviction  of 
an  end  achieved.    "After  I  had  sailed  towards  the  West  40  leagues, 
I  fel  upon  a  great  banke  of  yce :  the  winde  being  North  and  blew 
much,  I  was  constrained  to  coast  the  same  toward  the  South,  not 
seeing  any  shore  West  from  me,  neither  was  tliere  miy  yce  towards 
tile  North,  hut  a  great  sea,  free,  large,  very  salt  and  hleiv,  and  of  an 
nnsearchaUe  depth."    "By  this  last  discovery,"  he  concludes,  "it 
seemed  most  manifest  that  the  passage  was  free  and  without  im- 
pediment toward  the  North." 

Pari  passu  with  this  new  exultation  there  grew  a  pride  of  Eng- 
laai'd  in  herself,  and  a  hate  towards  the  great  rival  Spain,  which 
may  shock  squeamish  moralists,  but  which  sustained  England  in  a 
period  of  abnormal  strain  and  danger.  It  was  a  time  when  the 
national  struggle  for  existence  was  at  its  keenest,  and  when  the 
quieter  moral  qualities  which  adorn  men  and  nations  settled  into 
their  fixed  places,  might  well  lie  for  a  season  dormant.  In  an  age 
of  uncontrolled  passion  and  rash  moral  experiment,  when  men  and 
nations  were  traversing  precarious  regions  in  moral  practice,  noth- 
ing blazes  out  with  so  much  splendour  as  the  irreconcilable  hatred 
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with  which  Spain  and  England,  two  noble  rivals,  regarded  each 
other,  and  the  pride  wliich  made  their  meeting  fatal  to  tlie  loser. 
The  seamen  had  come  to  know  their  own  pride  of  nationality,  and 
the  measure  of  Spanish  hate,  through  their  irregular  enterprises. 
Merchants,  even  before  Thome's  time,  had  found  the  Inquisition 
rather  too  zealous  for  the  conversion  of  Englishmen  on  foreign  soil, 
and  the  Grovernment  jealous  of  men  whose  researches  into  the  geo- 
graphy of  tlie  Indies  were  based  on  motives  not  purely  scientific. 
Sea-captains  like  Hawkins  and  Drake,  experimenting  in  illicit 
trade,  had  had  their  fingers  burnt  and  their  profits  lost.  Wives 
and  mothers  at  home  had  tales,  which  did  not  lose  in  the  re-telling, 
of  limbs  scarred  by  devilish  torments,  of  lives  rotted  away  in  Span- 
ish prisons.  Wherever  England  ventured,  there  she  found  Spain, 
heroic,  and  insolent  as  sihe  was  herself,  barring  the  way.  A  spirit 
flamboyant  in  its  patriotism,  unrestrained  in  its  energy  of  hate, 
possessed,  first  the  sailor,  and  then  the  whole  nation ;  forced  poets 
(who  live  by  playing  to  national  galleries)  to  oaati  its  strength  in 
literature ;  welded  together  the  dislocated  sections  of  the  eountiy ; 
and  ereaJted,  before  it  had  done,  an  imperial  and  illustrious  Eng- 
land. 

But  mere  energetic  hate  and  lust  for  danger  never  could  have  of 
thenuselves  created  a  new  England.  It  requii'ed  some  subtler  and 
nobler  quality  to  colour  and  assist  the  spiritual  genius  of  the  nation, 
and  such  we  find  in  the  psychology  of  Tudor  maritime  adventure. 
The  old  England  had  been  unspeculative,  unimaginative,  with  little 
vision ;  the  most  characteristic  note  of  the  new  adventurers  is  one 
of  visionary  idealism  and  of  poetry.  From  the  first  the  great 
adventures,  East  and  West,  had  been  led  by  men  of  liigh  imagina- 
tive quaJlities.  Columbus  had  been  a  man  of  many  dreams,  and  liis 
quest  for  China  was  not  a  whit  less  ideal  than  his  other  vision,  of  a 
Jerusalem  rescued  from  the  infidel,  and  a  crusade  supported  by  his 
now  Indian  gold.  If  Coi-tez  and  Pizarro  M^ere  of  a  grosser  temper, 
their  exploits  supplied  that  which  their  motives  lacked;  and  in  the 
curious  search  for  the  golden  city  of  Manoa,  Avith  its  emperor  "El 
Dorado,"  sixteenth  century  laiights-errant  touched  the  high-wart)er 
mark  of  poetic  practice.  This  quality  of  speculative  imagination  is 
strikingly  apparent  in  the  English  literary  men  to  whom  the  new 
facts  of  travel  appealed.  It  was  the  gleam  in  the  unknown  West 
which  drew  More's  subtle  mind  into  imaginations  of  Utopia.  Tra- 
vellers' tales  of  China  and  the  Indies  gave  Marlowe  the  inspiration 
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for  the  outburist  of  lyrical  geography,  which  is  the  finest  thing  in 
liis  so-called  drama  Tamhurlane;  set  Bacon's  mind  ablaze  with  thie 
hopes  of  the  future,  and  helped  Shakespeare  to  the  magic  of  his 
Latest  dramas.  That  poets  found  inspiration  so  natural  to  their 
craft  in  the  voyages  came  from  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  men  of 
action  themselves.  The  poetry  had  been  created  before  the  poets 
gave  it  the  aid  of  metre.  Fro'bisher's  "notable  minde"  is  made  out 
of  this  visionary  stuff.  Even  Drake,  cool-minded,  practical,  pos- 
sibly mercenary,  betrayed  the  idealism  on  which  all  adventure  then 
founded  itself  as  he  planned  his  great  sweep  across  the  Pacific 
from  California,  or  evolved  a  brilliant  new  science  of  sea-warfare 
against  the  Armada.  And  the  lives,  writings,  and  exploits  of  Gil- 
bert and  Ralegh  are  full  of  wonders,  of  which  literary  poetry  is  at 
best  a  poor  reflection.  One  may  fairly  balance  Ralegh's  "land  to 
be  wondered  at,"  his  tribes  "from  beyond  Where  the  sun  set,"  hie 
Empire  of  Guiana,  and  his  vision  of  England's  imperial  future 
there — "For  whatsoever  Prince  shall  possess  it,  shall -bee  greatest, 
.  .  .  And  where  the  south  border  of  Guiana  reac'heth  to  the 
Dominion  and  Empire  of  the  Amazones,  those  women  shall  heerebj^ 
heare  the  name  of  a  virgin,  which  is  not  onely  able  to  defend  her 
own  territories  and  her  neighbors,  but  also  to  invade  and  conquere 
so  great  Empyres  and  so  farre  removed" — one  may  fairly  balance 
all  this  against  B-acon's  isle,  or  even  Shakespeare's,  and  aslv  which 
was  the  more  potent  stimulant  to  the  national  spirit. 

To  the  historian  of  sixteenth  century  adventure,  the  miracle  of 
Elizabethan  England  seems  as  wonderful  as  ever,  'but  not  quite  so 
mysterious  as  once  it  was.  Great  national  epochs  depend  on  a 
definite  national  character,  and  that  character  may  always  be  found 
expressed  in  small  groups,  the  product  of  local  and  ascertainable 
conditions.  One  connects  early  English  or  Icelandic  historj^  and 
literature  with  a  little,  vivid,  impregnal)ly  self-sufficient  Northern 
society:  Cromwell  and  his  handful  of  saints  made  seventeenth 
century  England  the  immortal  thing  it  was;  and  out  of  the  con- 
fusions of  Tudor  England  there  emerged  something  coherent, 
united,  influential — the  English  adventurer,  the  man  at  the  centre 
of  the  group  which  gave  England  lier  first  distinction  in  modern 
liistory.  Common  men,  tossed  and  wrecked  by  storm  and  hard 
chance,  racked  in  the  Inquisition,  suffering  hunger,  thirst,  filth, 
incapable  perhaps  of  greatness,  but  moulded  by  circumstances  ii/to 
the  firmest  type  of  manhood,  first  suggested  possible  ambitions  to 
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England  and  then  gave  the  strength  and  leadership  whereby  to 
achieve  them.  Plebeian  sea-eaptains,  unconscious  that  they  were 
partners  in  enterprises  poetic  as  much  as  practical,  transmuted 
dogged  perseverance,  or  prosaic  bravery,  or  even  sheer  common- 
sense,  into  some  higher  spiritual  equivalent ;  taught  England  lessons 
in  the  nobility^  of  patriotism,  and  in  one  great  week  so  intoxicated 
the  nation  with  evidence  of  What  she  could  achieve,  that  England 
lives  to-day  on  the  consequences  of  their  action.  And  court  gallants, 
landed  gentlemen,  national  leaders,  following  the  quest  suggested 
by  hum'bler  folk,  and  refined  by  failure  and  great  tribulations  inio 
something  above  their  normal  selves,  stumWed,  as  Ralegh  did,  upon 
the  ideas  from  which  modern  society  has  reaped  its  greatest  benefits. 
As  religion  in  its  ages  of  pure'st  inspiration  attained  its  perfect  end 
in  tyT)es  of  saintly  character,  so  this  whole  movement  came  to  its 
culmination  in  a  new  conception  of  heroism.  Even  dull  chroniclers 
of  the  humbler  worthies  seem  at  times  to  understand  that  the 
chief  significance  of  their  heroes  is  moral  rather  than  material. 
I  do  not  mean  that  they  suggest  the  virtues  of  "shorter 
catechist,"  or  the  golden  mediocrity  of  classical  ideals;  but 
they  picture  for  us  men,  of  Don  Quixote's  school,  flinging 
themselves  without  reserv^e  into  new  spheres  of  action.  Honest 
Englishmen,  living  quiet,  comfortaible  lives  at  home,  honored  at 
court,  prosperous  in  the  city,  serving  G'od  with  decency  and  order 
in  sleepy  countiy  rectories,  established  beyond  expectation  of  dis- 
turbance in  domestic  peace,  become  afflicted  with  the  call  of  souie 
freakish  quest,  and  leave  all  to  follow  it.  They  lose  this  world,  not 
that  they  may  gain  their  souls,  but  rather  that  they  may  attain  tJie 
immortality  reserved  for  all  who  forget  themselves  in  the  ends  tl'^y 
seek.  It  was  this  capacity  for  self-forgetful  concentration  of  pur- 
pose ^^■*hic.h  forced  Grenville  to  his  last  mad  act  of  incredible  gal- 
lantry. It  made  Drake  and  Hawkins  wreck  the  even  tenour  of 
tlieir  latter  days,  and  find  comfortless  deaths  and  forgotten  graves 
at  sea.  It  sustained  Ralegh  through  years  of  imprisonment,  and 
sent  him  to  complete  the  ruin  of  his  fortTines  in  one  more  attempt 
at  the  impossible.  It  appears,  perhaps  more  quixoticallj^,  but  cer- 
tainly with  ra.rer,  finer  flavour  of  humanity  in  the  career  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert.  It  is  very  possible  to  catalogue  Gilbert's  faults, 
— the  deeds  he  must  have  done  in  Ireland;  his  reckless  finance;  his 
ineapacity  for  handling  common  men ;  the  want  of  practical  know- 
ledge which  ruined  all  his  plans  of  colonization.     But  even  Hayes, 
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as  lie  notes,  with  a  certain  air  of  te,<^tiness,  tlie  flaws  in  his  leader's 
life,  and  dwells  on  the  crosses,  turmoils,  and  afflictions  of  his  career, 
must  needs  exclaim  at  the  end:  ^'Thns  as  he  was  refined  and  made 
nearer  into  the  image  of  Gfod,  so  it  pleased  the  Divine  will  to  resume 
him  unto  himself,  whither  both  his  and  every  other  high  and  noble 
mind  have  always  aspired."  And  Gilbert  himself,  in  a  peroration 
to  Ms  whole  career,  utters  the  final  word,  explanatory  of  his  ideals 
then,  and  now  a  fitting  epitaph  to  Elizabethan  maritime  adventure : 
"Desiring  you  hereafter  never  to  mislike  with  me,  for  the  taking 
in  hande  of  any  laudable  and  honest  enterprise:  for  if  through 
pleasure  or  idleness  we  purchase  shame,  the  pleasure  vanisheth,  but 
the  shame  remaineth  for  ever. 

"And  therefore  to  give  me  leave  ^^dthout  offence,  alwayes  to  live 
and  die  in  this  mind.  That  he  is  not  worthy  tO'  live  at  all,  that  for 
feare,  or  danger  of  death,  shunneth  his  countries  service,  and  his 
owne  honour:  seeing  deafli  is  inevitable,  and  the  fame  of  vertue 
immortall.  Wherefore  in  this  behalf e,  Mutare  vel  timer e  sperno" : — 
the  motto  for  an  empire,  and  the  one  secret  able  to  open,  for  Britain 
and  her  daughter  States,  an  untroubled  future. 
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THE  HOME  AXD  THE  SCHOOL. 
By  Joseph  Whyte  Rogers,  M.A. 

There  is  no  more  important  subject  open  for  discussion  to-day 
than  the  relation  of  the  home  to  the  school. 

The  home  is  to  the  child  the  basis  of  his  knowledge  of  heaven. 
His  parents  are  to  him  as  Grod — the  provider,  the  protector,  the 
guide  of  life.  From  them  he  gets  his  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
how  to  get  along  Avith  it,  or  in  it.  Through  them  he  sees  a  wider 
and  ever-widening  expanse  of  vision,  leading  on  and  on  to  the  gates 
of  the  world  that  is  to  be.  Here  he  learns  to  develop  his  physical 
nature ;  he  wants  to  know  why  things  are  as  they  are,  and  we  see 
his  mental  faculties  develop;  here  also  he  learns  that  there  is  a 
"right"  and  a  ''wrong,"  and  his  moral  nature  looks  up  to  God, 
only  to  find  that  there  is  something  beyond,  into  which  he  cannot 
penetrate,  but  of  whicli  he  believes  he  forms  a  part,  and  a  spiritual 
being  recognizes  his  responsibility  to  his  Creator.  Hence  the  home 
is  complete  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  duty  to  the  young.  The  home 
owes  to  the  child  a  complete  instruction  in  the  four  phases  of  his 
character — physical,  mental,  moral  and  spiritual. 

It  is  evident  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  that  the  family 
should  provide  for,  and  instruct  the  offspring ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  parents  to  give  to  the  child  that  which  they  have  themselves 
received,  as  it  were,  from  God.  But  this  is  impossible.  The  time  is 
not  at  their  disposal.  The  pressure  of  la'bor,  the  caring  for  matters 
tftiat  apparently  require  more  and  more  time  and  attention,  have 
left  the  offspring  without  instruction,  and  he  has  grown  up  in 
ignorance  of  the  most  essential  tilings.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
employing  those  who  are  capable  of  giving  the  instruction. 

The  teacher  thus  employed  takes  the  place  of  the  parent  to  the 
child  foT-  the  time  being.  He  is  the  deputy  of  the  parent  and  must 
be  clothed  with  all  his  authority.  Moreover,  parent,  teacher  and 
child  must  realize  this  relationship.  The  duty  of  the  teacher  can- 
not be  dischapged  unless,  in  cases  of  necessity,  all  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  parent  is  fully  transferred,  temporarily,  to  the 
teacher. 
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The  relationship,  therefore,  must  be  of  such  a  character  that  the 
child  recognizes  the  qualities  of  the  parent — kindness,  interest, 
sympathy,  co-operation,  protection,  care,  and  love — in  the  teacher. 
Moreover,  the  parents  must  realize,  also,  that  unl^s  the  teacher  is 
clothed  with  their  qualities  to  act  for  them  the  child  will  not  be  able 
to  derive  the  instruction  and  benefit  from  the  teacher  which  they 
desire.  The  relation,  then,  must  be  a  harmonious  co-operation.  No 
criticism  of  the  teacher,  even  in  a  tone  of  voice  or  question ;  no 
expression  of  doubt,  not  even  in  thought,  for  children  have  wonder- 
fully developed  the  faculty  of  mind-reading ;  and  if  they  read  any 
distrust  of  the  teacher  in  the  mind  of  the  parent,  the  influence  of 
the  teacher  is  marred  and  spoiled.  This  is  a  most  important  matter 
for  parents  and  everybody  else  to  keep  in  memory. 

It  is  not  a  far  call  to  our  training  days,  w^hen  our  instructors 
taught  us  that  education  was  the  harmonious  development  of  the 
human  faculties  and  powers — physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spirit- 
ual. Of  these  four  the  last  has  been  so  neglected  that  our  schools 
have  been  accused  of  being  godless  schools,  and  the  third  is  so  mal- 
treated that  it  is  beaten  into  the  semblance  of  its  opposite,  so  that 
practically  we  neglect  the  half  of  a  complete  education. 

The  State  has  come  to  recognize  its  responsibility  in  the  matter 
of  education  and  has  assumed  a  part  of  that  responsibility.  But 
the  practice  in  vogue  is  largely  governed  by  popular  outcry,  rather 
than  by  previously-thought-out  plans  and  faithfully-carried-out 
instructions.  The  spiritual  side  of  the  child's  nature  is  relegated 
to  the  home  and  the  church :  and  even  religious  instruction  is  very 
much  prescriibed  and  often  perfunctoirily  perfoTmed.  If  the  moiral 
side  is  mentioned,  even  among  educators,  a  look  of  superior  wisdom 
leaves  nothing  further  to  be  said.  But  the  physical  and  mental, 
these  get  their  due  share  of  aittention.  We  have,  in  the  past,  laid 
very  heavy  stress  upon  mental  training.  The  physical  has  received 
less,  but  bids  fair  in  the  future  to  take  up  as  much  of  the  attention 
of  educators  as  they  can  well  afiPord  to  give  it. 

Our  circumstances  have  led  to  a  very  warped  condition  of  edu- 
cational practice.  The  mental  side  excessively  trained  (?),  the 
physical  partly  developed,  the  moral  occasionally  touched  on,  and 
the  spiritual,  not  at  all.  My  plea  is  for  a  harmonious  de^'elopment. 
The  subject  is  the  relation  of  the  home  and  the  school,  or.  if  you 
like  it  better,  our  national  and  personal  responsibilities ;  and  in  the 
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discussion  of  it  let  me  remind  you  tJiat  someone  has  said  we  are  a 
nation  ivithout  ideals. 

When  our  forefathers  entered  the  forests  of  Upper  Canada  to 
hew  out  a  home  for  themselves,  thiey  came  with  axe  and  saw,  witih 
spade  and  shovel.  They  made  their  way  through  trackless  wastes, 
amid  dangers  of  which  at  this  day  and  in  our  security  we  know 
nothing.  Women,  even  as  men,  entered  the  clearing  and  handled 
handspike  and  crowbar,  leaving  the  field  only  in  time  to  prepare 
the  hasty  meal,  wMch  was  eaten  often  under  difficulties.  They 
worked  side  by  side  in  the  field  with  their  husibands  in  the  days 
before  reaping  machines  displaced  the  ancient  sickle.  Then  the 
education  of  the  boys  and  girls  w^as  secondary  to  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  home  and  the  necessary  shelter  from  the  cruelty  of  the  north- 
em  winter.  Then  the  patriarchs  resisted  with  life  and  limib  any 
encroachment  upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  either  in  his  person 
or  in  his  privileges — especially  the  religious.  The  paterfamilias 
gathered  his  flock  about  him  at  his  fireside  and,  taking  reverently 
tlie  Holy  Writ  from  its  resting  place  on  the  mantel,  proceeded  to 
conduct  the  worship  of  God  in  the  family,  a  custom  which,  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  is  rapidly  passing  away. 

The  fires  of  edxicational  zeal,  however,  were  not  permitted  to  die 
out  completely.  Here  and  there  a  Simcoe  aroused  the  world  to  the 
needs  of  the  young  and  rising  nation  in  the  West,  and  a  retired 
army  officer  was  employed  to  instruct  the  young  at  so  many  shil- 
lings per  month,  with  a  certain  amount  of  fuel  for  each  child.  Tlie 
desire  for  knowledge  was  the  same  then  as  it  is  now.  The  tempta- 
tions of  the  youth  were  the  same,  their  veracity  was'  the  same, 
profanity  was  abundant  in  th'ose  who  gave  way,  then,  as  it  always 
has  been.  They  sought,  as  best  they  could,  to  secure  teachers  for 
their  children:  they  availed  themselves  of  opportunities  in  the 
evenings  similar  to  thos.e  of  to-day.  What  if  it  were  only  a  singing 
school,  or  the  magician's  art,  it  afforded  diversion  if  not  instruc- 
tion. In  the  first  school  at  Niagara,  domestic  science  formed  a  part 
of  the  course  of  study ;  and  if  industrial  education  was  not  intro- 
duced into  the  schools  it  was  because  enough  of  it  could  be  had 
outside  for  the  needs  of  the  times,  so  that  the  night  schools  and  day 
schools  of  to-day  had  their  type,  if  not  their  prototype,  in  the  days 
of  yore. 

From  the  Upper  Canada  Gazette  of  13th  July,  1799,  is  taken  the 
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following,  to  show  the  public  sentiment  regarding  education  in  the 
slosing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century : 

"  'Tis  education  forms  the  co'mmon  mind; 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined." — Pope. 

'' However  ignorant  we  are  of  the  materials  of  which  the  com- 
mon mind  is  composed,  this  truth  is  clear,  that  in  its  infant  and 
tender  state  impressions  are  made  with  the  greatest  ease ;  a/nd  those 
impressions  which  are  then  made  are  generally  of  a  very  durable 
nature.  It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  they  are  ever  eradicated 
in  any  future  period. 

"They  are  often  the  leading  traits  in  a  person's  character  through 
life.  The  certainty  of  a  person's  imbibing  principles  in  youth  by 
which  his  future  conduct  and  character  will  be  shaped  is  much 
greater  than  at  any  future  period. 

' '  Train  up  a  child  in  tbe  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old 
be  will  not  depart  from  it." 

This  being  the  case,  the  importance  of  an  early  formation  of  the 
youn.g  and  tender  minds  of  yonth  cannot  be  too  often  nor  too 
forcibly  inculcated.  It  is  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  he  who  has 
the  snp'erintendence  of  the  eduication  of  a  family  of  children  should 
consider  it  an  employment  of  the  greatest  importianee  that  conld 
devolve  upon  him.  He  is  not  only  acting  for  himself,  but  fo'r  the 
commnniity  at  large,  and  possibly  for  many  generations  to  come. 
He  is  forming  them  for  the  action  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world, 
where  they  will  undoubtedly  act  in  conformity  to  the  precepts  and 
esamples  received  in  their  infancy. 

If  a  parent,  then,  wx)uld  wish  to  see  his  children  possessing  respect, 
hononr,  and  esteem  oif  their  fellow-creatures,  he  must  in  their 
early  infancy  instil  into  their  minds  principles  of  virtue,  for  virtue 
is  the  foundation  of  every  action  which  makes  a  man  a  valuable 
member  of  society;  but  if  these  principles  are  not  implanted  while 
the  mdod  is  yet  yonng  and  tender,  it  is  with  difficulty  their  beauty 
can  afterwards  be  discovered. 

When  the  mind  has  becomie  inured  to  vice  the  practice  of  it 
V)ecomes  pleasing  and  agreeable,  and  the  beauties  of  virtue  have 
not  a  captivating  power.  And  I  am  bold  to  assert  that  it  is  chiefly 
IT 
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owdng  to  the  neglect  and  misconduct  of  parents,  and  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  form  and  fashion  the  tender  minds  of  youth,  that 
prisons  are  eix)Avded  with  criminaLs,  and  courts  of  justice  have 
the  culprit  so  often  arraigned  before  them. 

"Whenever  I  see  a  person  receiving  punishment,  inflicted  upon 
him  for  a  crime  committed  against  the  community,  I  consider  him 
less  guilt}'  than  those  who  had  the  superintending  of  his  education ; 
for  had  they,  when  the  plants  of  ^dee  were  yet  young  and  tender, 
suppressed  their  gl'0^^'th — 'had  they  represented  vice  with  all  its 
horrors  and  fatial  consiequenceS' — it  is  impossdlile  but  it  must  have 
taken  effect,  and  made  it  ever  aifter  appear  in  its  true  and  odious 
light ;  who  might  otherwise  have  made  characters  of  the  first 
respectability  are  dragged  in  chains  to  a  doingeon,  there  to  spend  a 
miserable  and  infamous  life. 

What,  then,  must  be  the  feelings  of  a  parent,  seeing  his  child  in 
this  situation,  when  he  considers  himself  the  primary  cause  of  the 
infamy  and  disgrace? 

And  what  better  prospect  than  this  can  those  parent®  have  with 
whose  children  our  streets  are  thronged,  who,  no  sooner  than  they 
are  able  to  lisp  a  sentenioe,  have  their  mouths  filled  with  the  bitterest 
curses,  the  prof anest  oaths  and  execrations  ? 

lit  is,  then,  manifest,  that  the  character  of  the  youtlis  <*f  a  hundred 
years  ago  was  similar  to  that  of  the  youths  of  to-day.  Destruction 
and  infamy  awaited  the  untaught,  or  untrained,  then,  as  now.  The 
crossing  of  the  threshold  was  then  the  way  to  the  downward  road, 
as  it  is  deemed  to  be  to-day :  the  presumption  being  that  within  the 
home  the  desires  for  the  welfai-e  of  the  young  were  sufficient  to 
ward  off  all  evil,  and  th&t  wthile  the  youths  were  found  within  their 
homes  no  evil  could  approach  them.  We  are,  to-day,  very  apt  to 
tJiink  along  tlie  same  lines.  We  think  when  a  boy  is  found  in  the 
company  otf  his  parent  ithat  no  evil  can  come  to  him,  whereas,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  our  boys  of  the  twentieth  century  might 
better  be  on  the  street  than  be  long  siibject  to  the  kind  of  insitru«tion 
their  parents  give.  The  general  assumption  is  that  tdie  ideals  of 
the  parents  are  right.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  parent  Who  deliber- 
ately laid  snares  to  entrap  their  offspring  into  leading  lives  of  sin 
and  crime?  If  there  are  parents  so  far  gone  on  tlic  road  to  destnic- 
tion  a^  that,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  ideals  of  others  not  so  far 
irono  mav  bo  far  fi'oin  thf'  bia'hest  ? 
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Haw,  theju,  can  it  be  possible  that  soulless  corporations  S'hould 
have  the  ideals  \Vhich  true-'hearted  and  true-minded  individuals 
have  for  the  welfare  of  humanity,  and  especially  for  the  welfare 
of  our  own  nation?  The  individuals  who  mOsit  desire  the  welfare 
of  the  state — ^who  desire  and  earnesitly  pray  for  the  welfare  of  the 
human  family — differ  in  their  ideas  of  the  greatest  good  which  may 
accrue  to  t'he  individual  subject  of  sttate.  How,  then,  can  it  be 
possible  to  have  a  national  ideal  "with  regard  thereto?  But  indi- 
vidual ideals  are  essential  to  the  success  of  individuals,  so  national 
ideals  are  essential  to  national  success.  Can  we  hope  that  our 
.sitatesmen  may  yet  rise  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  their  lofty 
positions  and  estaMish  for  us  the  ideals  to  which  we  shall  all  strive 
to  reach?  These  ideals  must  be  national — public — approved:  ap- 
proved not  only  by  the  few,  but  by  the  many. 

The  motives  whicih  govern  tiie  adult,  in  a  more  prescribed  degree 
govern  the  child.  Wlialt  influence  is  it,  which  governs  us  who  claim 
to  be  honest,  more  than  any  other?  Is  it  money,  position,  honour, 
opportunity,  power  or  approbation  ?  In  our  positions  of  public  trust 
wihat  moves  us  more  than  any  other  inducement?  What  is  it  that 
makes  us  burn  the  midnight  oil  and  all  day  strive  to  render  satis- 
faction in  the  task  assigned  to  us?  Is  it  fear?  No!  Unless  it  is 
fear  of  failure.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  powerful  agency  at 
work  upon  t'he  human  lieart  and  conscience  than  the  power  of 
approbation — that  is,  tlie  approbation  of  ihe  public  generally,  and 
especially  of  those  we  hold  dear.  Then,  let  me  say,  if  this  is  true, 
that  what  is  true  of  us,  is  likewise  true  of  the  rising  generation  of 
boys  and  girls.  What  impels  action  in  the  adult  will  also  impel 
action  in  the  child.  The  mistake  the  world  has  made,  and  is  making, 
is  that  the  ideals  do  not  harmonize.  They  have  conflicted  and  do 
conflict.  The  average  American  sets  his  heart  upon  the  Almighty 
Dollar ;  the  motive  impelling  his  every  a'cit  is  to  get  the  ' '  necessarj^  ' ' 
— the  "  needful  " — 'and  he  bends  his  every  energy  to  secure  the 
advantage  which  wealth  and  its  opportunities  afford.  His  concep- 
tions are  governed  by  this  absorbing  influence,  and  the  dollar  held 
close  to  his  visual  organs  obscures  the  rest  of  the  beautiful  world— 
the  world  of  opportunities  to  do  good  to  our  neighbours  and  to  our- 
selves. 

The  Boards  of  Trade  throughout  our  land  have  set  their  hearts 
upon  the  utility  of  our  educational  ambitions,  and  all  eyes  are 
focussed  upon  industrial  arts.     How  to  secure  the  articles  of  com- 
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merce  demamded  by  the  exigeaioies  of  the  times!  How  to  adapt 
(Wir  edlioationial  inStitutionis  to  the  various  manufacturers '  immedi- 
ate needs!  If  the  people  demand  a  specific  kind  of  jewelry,  we 
must  have  manufactured  at  band  the  quality  of  workman  who  can 
produce  that  particular  kind  of  jewelry,  or,  if  a  specified  kind  of 
Lace  form  is  in  vogue,  we  must  have  ready  at  hand  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  this  particular  kind  of  workman  that  the  interests  of  the 
mianufaeturer  may  not  be  sacrificed!  Oan  this  manufacturer  on 
demand  find  a  workman  in  our  schoo'ls  who  is  able  to  save  him 
$3,000  or  $3,000  by  producing  the  design  which  will  suit  the  manu- 
facturer 's  needs  ?  So  the  ideal  is  set  for  us  in  the  industrial  arts. 
The  moral  nature  of  the  workman,  his  spiritual  condition  is  not 
even  enquired  into.  He  may  be  a  heathen  "  Ohinee,"  guilty  of 
all  kinds  of  debauchery  at  night,  what  matters  it  if  he  save  the 
$2,000  or  $3,000  for  the  manufacturer?  The  product  which  we 
turn  out  as  our  finished  product  may  be  a  moral  monstrosity, 
spiritually  wrecked,  so  long  as  he  can  do  a  piece  of  machine  work 
till  he  sink  into  eternal  oblivion. 

Moreover,  one  interest  requires  one  product,  while  another  re- 
quires another,  and  the  factory  of  educators  must  produce  the 
l)articular  brand  of  article  which  will  suit  the  needs  of  each  class 
of  industry.  Are  we  likely  to  produce  an^nthing  that  may  be 
classed  as  a  finished  product  of  a  system  of  education  as  understood 
in  the  traiuing-school  definition  of  education?  Are  we  not  much 
more  likely  to  produce  the  halif-educated  monstrosity  who  will  go 
out  into  the  world  and  condemn  in  toto  the  system  of  education 
which  we  had  built  up  asi  an  ideal  system.  One  half  of  the  com- 
munity condemns  the  ideials  of  the  other. 

The  Senates  of  our  theological  colleges  still  hold  to  the  dead 
languages,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  as  furnishing  the  particular  class 
of  culture  whicli  fits  the  minisiter  for  his  particular  calling.  How 
are  we  to  get  the  youths  of  our  land  to  take  up  sufficiently  early 
in  life  the  particular  course  of  study  ^Vhioh  will  fit  them  for  this 
particular  work  ?  The  moral  and  the  spiritual  side  of  his  education 
must  be  developed  before  lie  makes  this  momentous  decision.  Then 
our  educational  system  does  not  produce  him. 

Let  me  say,  once  again,  the  sysitem  into  which  we  are  drifting  is 
no  educational  system  at  all.  It  is  at  he<st  fragmentary — mutilated 
and  without  aim  oir  purpose.  Everybody  means  well,  but  it  is 
bound  to  produce  what  is  its  logical  fruit,  viz.,  the  anathemas  of  a 
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dissatisfied  people.  Nor  is  there  any  deliverance  at  hand.  The 
present  condition  of  things  is  noft  the  result  of  any  pre-determined 
policy  of  the  Edueation  Departmenft.  I  'believe  the  Governmenit 
of  the  day  is  anxious  to  bring  about  the  condition  of  things  recom- 
mended by  the  educational  experts.  Buit,  alas!  Where  is  the 
M'oses  to  lead  the  slaves  out  of  bondage  into  the  freedom  of  a 
complete  system  of  education  ?  The  leader  moist  come  down  from 
the  mount  fired  with  the  zeal  of  contact  with  an  ideal  and  carrying 
in  his  hands  the  tables  of  the  law  which  shall  define  the  ideals  of 
the  people  and  hold  up  to  the  gaze'  of  the  young  the  aim  which  is 
to  be  the  goal  of  their  ambition. 

The  present  condition  of  things  must  change  or  be  changed.  The 
powers  that  be  mTist  select  a  purpose,  an  aim,  which  shall  be  the 
policy  of  the  present  and  all  future  governments.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  course  of  study  laid  down  now,  or  at  any  time,  should  never 
be  changed,  but  the  aim  and  am'bitdon  of  the  state  should  be 
defined. 

The  objectis  now  sought  are  the  attaanments  of  the  people.  The 
boy  born  in  a  wealthy  home  with  average  ability  has  the  poor  boy 
outclassed  before  the  race  begims.  The  genius  who  because  of  his 
poverty  must  prepare  to  keep  the  wolf  from  his  mother 's  door,  has 
no  chance  with  the  fortune-favored  child  of  the  rich,  'because  the 
aim  is  the  attainments  of  the  young. 

Why  cannot  the  mighty  establish  another  standard  for  the 
educational  world?  Ought  not  the  moral  condition  of  our  people 
to  be  the  goal,  the  summum  homim,  of  our  system  ?  Could  this  not 
be  done  without  impairing  in  any  way  the  efiiciency  of  the  work 
along  other  lines? 

The  objects  now  aimed  at  in  the  greatness  of  the  achievements  of 
the  clever  ones  have  made  it  impossible  for  certain  of  the  poorer 
ones  to  attain  to  any  degree  of  success.  Only  those  who  obtain 
results  are  considered  among  the  desirable  employees.  The  genius 
is  again  chosen.  The  sure  and  honest,  if  slow,  must  step  aside  for 
the  clever  who  may  lack  honouV  and  imtegrity  if  he  has  ability  to 
direct  his  dislhonest  methods  along  any  other  line  than  the 
financial.  Even  here  he  is  rewarded  if  he  makes  success  before 
being  detected  in  his  dishonestty.  Dishonesty  with  regard  to  money 
matters  is  intolerable ;  all  the  machinery  of  the  law,  all  the  influence 
of  the  nation,  all  the  force  of  private  and  moneyed  corporations  are 
employed  to  punish  the  individual  wlio  is  guilty  of  misusing  money 
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held  in  triis't,  unless  he  succeeds  in  getting  rich  and  resitoring  his 
misappropriations  before  he  is  discovered.  If  he  has  ability  to 
boldly  drive  his  schemes  to  success  even  if  he  has  to  bribe  his  way 
through  legislatures,  he  p'asses  with  the  approval  of  the  trusts,  and 
that  is  counted  success,  while  the  poor  victim  who  takes  his  bribe 
is  consigned  to  prison  because  he  was  blind.  And  the  honest  poor 
must  provide  the  cost. 

How  long  must  the  poor  suffer  for  their  righteousness^?  How 
long  must  they  endure  at  the  hands  of  the  oppressor  and  keep 
silent?  How  long  must  the  trusts  and  mergers  grind  the  poor? 
How  long  must  we  bow  to  the  monopolists  and  combines  and  pray 
that,  for  our  last  farthing,  they  may  give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread?  Just  so  long  as  we  maintain  false  standards  of  justice. 
Just  so  long  as  we  reward  evil  and  condemn  good.  Just  so  long  as 
we  in  our  blindness,  warm  in  our  bosoms  the  viper  which  in  turn 
buries  its  poisonous  fangs  in  our  quivering  flesh. 

Careless  seems  the  great  Avenger;  history's  pages  but  record 
One  death-grapple  in  the  darkness  'twixt  old  systems  and  the 

Word ; 
Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold.  Wrong  forever  on  the  throne, — 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and,  behind  the  dim  unlmown, 
Standeth  God,  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch  above  His  own, 

* '  We  see  dimly  in  the  Present  wihat  is  sniall  and  what  is  great. 
Slow  of  faith,  how  weak  an  arm  may  turn  the  iron  helm  of  fate, 
But  the  soul  is  still  oracular;  amid  the  market's  din. 
List  the  ominous  sitern  whisper  from  the  Delphic  cave  within, — 
'  They  enslave  their  children's  children  who  make  compromise 
with  sin.' 

"  Slavery,  the  eartli-liorn  Cyclops,  fellest  of  the  giant  brood, 

Sons  of  brutish  Force  and  Darlvness,  who  have  drenched  the 

earth  witih  blood. 
Famished  in  his  self-made  desert,  blinded  by  our  purer  day. 
Gropes  in  yet  unblasted  regions  for  his  miserable  prey ; — 
Shall   we  guide  his  gory   fingers  where  our  helpless   children 

play?" 

Shall  we  ? 
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Is  there  no  remedy  ?  Surely.  There  is  no  disease  but  for  which 
a  remedy  is  provided.  There  is  no  evil  but  from  which  there  is  a 
way  of  escape.  Eschew  evil  and  do  good.  If  for  a  hundred  years 
our  following  of  fake  lights  has  led  us  more  deeply  into  the  wilder- 
ness, is  it  not  time  to  forsake  such  guides  ?  If  these  false  standards 
have  produced  a  worse  state  of  affairs  shall  they  be  allowed  their 
exalted  place  as  ideals  for  any  longer  period?  I  call  upon  you  as 
the  guides  of  the  national  welfare,  as  the  guardian®  of  our  peace,  to 
rally  to  the  defence  of  the  oppressed,  of  the  weak  and  defenceless, 
of  the  helpless  and  innocent  little  children.  Let  us  see  to  it  that 
the  weak  yet  honest  efforts  of  the  ordinary,  non-clever  child  receive 
their  due  meed  of  praise,  the  only  reward  they  may  perhaps  ever 
receive.  Let  us  establish  and  maintain  a  standard  of'  recognition 
and  reward  for  honesty,  for  faithful  effort,  for  behaviour,  for  con- 
duct and  deportment,  but  never  again  for  genius.  Let  us  praise 
the  many,  not  the  few :  let  us  inspire  with  hope  the  great  mia.jority, 
not  the  specially  favoured  ones.  But  let  honour,  integrity,  conduct, 
receive,  and  never  fail  to  receive,  the  due  meed  of  praise  and 
reward. 

But  what  substitute  is  to  displace  the  old  roll  of  achievement? 
Surely  the  new  roll  of  honour — the  roll  upon  which  every  child  has 
an  equal  chance  to  gain  a  place, — ^the  new  roll,  alphabetically 
arranged,  on  which  is  to  be  found  no  distinctive  place,  but  all  places 
are  distinguished,  the  roll  from  which  only  the  child's  own  acts 
can  remove  his  name.  This  roll  should  be  printed  monthly,  so  as 
to  form  a  lifelong  record  of  good  conduct  which  could  not  at  any 
time  but  serve  as  the  best  certificate  of  character.  Here  we  have 
a  uniform  standard  to  which  all  may  attain.  This  roll  of  honour, 
of  which  every  child  should  get  a  copy,  will  be  an  incentive  to  co- 
operation, the  like  of  which  has  never  heen  devised.  The  teacher 
will  rejoice  to  have  her  whole  class  on  this  roll :  the  class  will  strive 
to  accomplish  it :  their  parents  will  urge  it :  and  the  public  will 
approve.  It  will  afford  a  splendid  incentive  to  quiet  Init  persistent 
effort  to  accomplish  what  work  is  to  be  done.  Less  repetition  will 
be  necessary  in  the  way  of  teaching,  for  there  will  be  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  all  children.  Offenders,  if  any,  instead  of  heing 
endorsed  and  encouraged  by  companions,  will  feel  the  weight  of  the 
displeasure  of  their  fellows ;  and  the  life  of  the  teacher,  instead  of 
being  haunted,  distressed,  over-burdened,  and  exhausted,  will  be- 
come one  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction.     Success  will  follow  where 
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now  is,  to  say  the  most,  only  piartial  saiccess,  is  known.  Children 
will,  in  peace  and  content  men  t,  pursue  steadily  the  eourse  mapped 
out  for  them,  and  in  enduring  to  the  end,  develop  the  best  kind  of 
moral  character.  They  will  receive  their  instruction  in  proper 
order,  and  nothing  will  be  permitted  by  them  to  come  into  their 
lives  which  will  deprive  them  of  their  much-desired  place  of  honour. 
The  union  of  purpose  will  save  time,  will  remove  misunderstand- 
ingss,  relieve  anxiety,  develop  self-control,  induce  the  practice  of 
self-denial,  develop  respect  for  authority,  property,  and  the  rights 
of  others,  convert  destructive  characters  into  constructive  assist- 
ants, lessen  the  need  for  home-work  because  more  will  be  accom- 
plished in  school,  purify  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  streets',  lessen 
the  number  of  youthful  criminals,  reduce  the  cost  of  reformatories, 
prisons  and  asylums,  in  a  few  years  purify  the  politics  of  our  land, 
wage  a  soiccessful  war  against  trusts  and  combines,  and  teach  our 
legislators  that 

"  Truth  is  mighty,  and  must  prevail," 

and,  that 

"  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation." 
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A  SUPPLY  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  THE  WHOLE 
PROVINCE. 

A.  H.  U.  CoLQUHOUN,  LL.D. 

We  are  face  to  face  \nth  a  situation  which  differs,  in  a  measure, 
from  those  of  former  years.  For  example,  there  is  in  progress  a 
remarkahle  increase  in  urban  populations,  with  its  inevitable  ten- 
dency to  draw  teachers  away  from  country  schools  for  the  benefit 
of  the  towns.  There  is  also  going  on  the  multiplication  of  pioneer 
settlements.  Here  you  haA^e  entirely  distinct  influences  operating 
directly  and  to  a  marked  degree  upon  the  supply  of  teachers.  Nor 
are  these  infiuences  likely  to  be  temporary.  "We  must  contemplate, 
for  years  to  come,  a  steady  growth  in  the  chief  cities  and  towns, 
while  the  outcome  of  the  Provincial  policy  of  developing  on  a  lavish 
scale  the  great  northern  and  western  districts  of  Ontario  will  cer- 
tainly result  in  expansion  of  pioneer  settlement.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary, therefore,  for  urban  school  boards  to  continue  offering  greater 
inducements  in  order  to  retain  their  teachers,  and  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  Legislature,  in  applying  state  aid  to  the  material 
development  of  the  north  and  west,  will  overlook  provision  for 
schools.  There  is,  in  addition,  the  emigration  to  the  other  prov- 
inces. For  some  time  this  will  go  on  and  should  be  regarded  as  a 
factor  that  cannot  be  waived  aside.  Nor  should  we  ignore  the 
variety  of  congenial  employment  induced  by  financial,  commercial 
and  industrial  growth  at  home.  The  general  eff'ect  produced  by  all 
these  tendencies  is  to  make  the  future  supply  of  teachers  a  subject 
of  grave  and  pressing  import. 

One  may  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  Ontario  presents  nearly 
every  kind  of  educational  condition — the  rich  school  in  large  urban 
centres,  the  remote  school  on  the  borders  of  settlement,  the  poor 
school  in  thinly  peopled  areas.  In  cities  circumstances  combine  to 
render  teaching  an  attractive  occupation.  Tlie  keen  interest  dis- 
played by  parents  in  the  progress  of  their  children  is  sure  to  be 
reflected  in  a  generous  and  enterprising  policy  by  the  school  board. 
There  is  an  alert  public  opinion  to  reckon  with.  The  physical  con- 
ditions under  which  school  work  is  carried  on  are  made  to  conform 
to  the  latest  requirements  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  pupils. 
The  teacher  shares,  to  some  extent,  in  the  rewards  which  fall  to 
skilled  professional  service  at  the  present  day.     While  the  salary 
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scale  may  not  yet  be  adequate,  it  is  at  least  respectaible.  There  is 
no  feeling  that  a  high  school  principal  is  overpaid  at  $5,000  a  year, 
or  a  public  school  principal  at  $2,200.  Or,  turn  to  a  picture 
equally  encouraging.  In  the  long-settled  counties  of  the  Province, 
where  the  people  are  well-to-do,  zeal  for  education  has  not  flagged 
and  a  tangible  desire  to  keep  up  the  quality  of  the  schools  is  visible. 
In  these  portions  of  Ontario  the  establishment  of  Continuation 
Schools  during  the  past  two  years  is  a  tribute  to  the  readiness  of 
parents  to  give  their  children  a  good  education  and  to  make  the 
sacrifices  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  battle  of  life.  The  urban 
schools,  as  a  rule,  and  the  rural  schools  in  the  rich  sections  show 
conclusively  that  vitality  has  risen,  not  declined,  in  the  educational 
sj-^stem.  For  these  schools  no  difficulties  worth  mentioning  are  en- 
countered in  supplying  teachers. 

But  we  have  to  deal  with  entirely  different  situations.  In  some 
of  the  remoter  and  weaker  sections  of  the  old  counties  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  induce  certificated  teachers  to  take  schools.  Some 
localities  there  will  always  be,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  industries 
and  occupations  carried  on,  into  which  a  refined  woman,  preferring 
urban  life,  will  not  care  to  go,  while  the  professionally  trained  male 
cannot  be  got  at  the  salary  offered.  These  cases  are  not  numerous, 
but  they  tax  the  patience  and'  knowledge  of  the  inspector  to  the 
utmost,  for  it  is  he  who  has  to  grapple  with  the  problem,  as  with 
many  others.  The  right  of  the  local  board,  under  the  law,  to  con- 
trol the  school  is  an  ever-present  factor  in  securing  teachers,  since 
no  statute  or  regulation,  however  well  conceived,  can  urge  the 
people  forward  in  some  particulars  faster  than  they  wish  to  go. 
Then,  in  the  new  regions  to  the  north  and  wesl  schools  arc  being 
planted  with  a  rapidity  Avhich  must  enlist  our  admiration.  In  many 
cases  these  pioneers  are  prosperous  as  far  as  iiuUistrious  habits, 
health  and  future  prospects  can  make  them  so,  hut  they  lack  finan- 
cial resources.  No  wise  government  can  contemplate  with  uncon- 
cern the  growing  up  of  children  without  any  elementary  education 
at  all.  The  urban  centres  ol"  the  north  pay  good  salaries,  but  the 
placing  of  certificated  teachers  in  the  lonely  outposts  is  a  serious 
task. 

Tlirougliout  the  Province  certain  forces,  which  are  partly  eco- 
nomic and  partly  sociological,  are  exerting  a  profound  influence. 
The  gregarious  instinct,  common  to  all  creatures,  asserts  itself,  and 
teachers  gladly  exchange  from  rural  schools  to  urban  schools  in 
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order  to  share  with  other  people  in  the  advantages  conferred  by 
residence  in  organiz(^d  communities.  Should  we  wonder  at  this? 
The  well-educated  teacher  naturally  desires  to  obtain  access  to  a 
good  library;  to  attend  lecture  courses :  to  enjoy  music  and  intel- 
lectual companionship.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  time  is  toward  town  life.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that 
with  teachers  this  is  merely  in  response  to  a  law  of  progress,  and 
our  duty  is,  not  to  cavil,  but  to  put  forth  every  effort  to  brighten 
and  improve  the  lot  of  the  rural  teacher.  The  demands  upon  all 
a  teacher's  faculties  are  so  great  that  the  stimulus  of  new  ideas,  of 
the  latest  books,  of  opportunities  to  expand  the  mind  and  broaden 
the  culture,  are  essential  and  should  be  provided  for.  An  obligation 
rests  upon  society  at  large  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  teachers, 
and  the  plain  truth  is  that  this  obligation  is  better  discharged  in 
urban  than  in  rural  communities. 

The  outstanding  fact  of  our  educational  situation  being  its  diver- 
sity, no  proposals  for  a  supply  of  teachers  which  fail  to  realize  this 
diversity  -udll  be  of  much  practical  value.  No  plan  born  of  purely 
abstract  reasoning  will  prove  eflfectual.  It  is  a  Provincial  question 
and  requires  the  best  thought  and  the  most  earnest  efforts  of  all. 
Upon  the  Department  rightlj^  falls  the  duty  of  indicating,  of  direct- 
ing and  of  enforcioi'g  the  policy  to  be  adopted,  but  the  Department 
is  entitled  to  count  upon  the  aid  of  the  Legislature,  upon  the  advice 
of  the  teaching  profession  itself,  and  upon  the  support  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  Isolated  effort  will  leave  us  very  much  where  we  are. 
Our  position  last  month  was  this :  there  were  in  attendance  in  the 
Normal  Schools  and  Faculties  almost  enough  teachers-in-training 
to  replace  practically  all  the  temporary  certificates  in  the  Province 
when  the  schools  open  next  September.  An  experienced  inspector 
stated  in  a  public  address  not  long  ago  that  there  were  enough 
teachers  now  for  the  rural  schools  if  trustee  boards  would  advertise 
properly  and  offer  adequate  salaries.  These  facts  are  not  given 
"with  the  aim  of  shifting  rcisponsibility  from  the  Department  and 
of  placing  it  some^^here  else.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  mentioned 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  we  are  within  measurable  distance 
of  a  remedy  if  organized  effort  is  put  forth. 

In  order  to  bring  about  this  united  effort,  consider,  first,  what 
might  reasonably  be  expected  of  the  teaching  body  itself.  The 
relations  between  trustees  and  teachers  are  generally  most  satis- 
factory.   A  continuance  of  this  happy  state  of  affairs  is  greatly  to 
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be  desired.  An  unsympathetic  attitude  by  the  board  toward  the 
teaching  staff  is  often  responsible  for  the  desire  among  men  and 
women  of  talent  to  choose  other  callings.  On  the  other  hand,  any 
impression,  however  ill-founded,  that  a  teacher  is  not  disposed  to 
hold  rigidly  to  an  engagement  made  with  the  board  works  injury. 
Such  cases  are  few  and  far  between.  No  doubt  misunderstandings 
will  occur,  but  I  desire  to  state  most  distinctly  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  offieial  correspondence  of  the  Department  during  the  past  five 
years  enables  me  to  declare  that  scrupulous  regard  for  engagements, 
verbal  or  written,  is  characteristic  of  teachei-s.  I  have  found  the 
standard  of  honor  among  teachers  to  be  above  reproach.  In  all 
business  matters  this  is  the  only  correct  attitude,  and  it  cannot  be 
too  rigidly  adhered  to.  Whatever  policy  a  board  may  pursue  the 
teacher  does  well  to  maintain  his  own  obligations  of  honor  to  the 
strict  letter — even  to  his  own  injury.  Another  service  which  the 
teaching  body  can  render  is  to  w^elcome  and  advocate  the  raising  of 
the  academic  and  professional  standards.  The  interest  of  the  pro- 
fession is  to  possess  the  highest  qualifications  compatible  witlh  the 
various  requirements  of  the  Province.  The  Department  feels  that 
it  has  the  right  to  look  to  you  as  the  most  influential  exponents  and 
defenders  of  high  standards,  and  that  from  you  at  least  shall  come 
no  demand  for  a  plentiful  supply  of  cheap  teachers — at  any  cost, 
on  any  terms.  That — whether  they  realize  it  or  not — is  what  some 
persons  are  demanding.  I  cannot  deal  fully  here  with  the  vexed 
question  of  Model  Schools.  The  number  of  them  will  vary  from 
time  to  time.  In  the  event  of  rapid  settlement  in  the  north  districts 
more  Model  Schools  may  be  necessary.  Their  entire  abolition  has 
never  been  proposed  or  contemplated.  But  a,  return  to  the  old 
state  of  things  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  backward  step,  not  to 
be  considered  seriously  except  under  circumstances  which  have  not 
yet  arisen.  If  the  teaching  body  will  identify  itself  Avitli  the  de- 
mand for  the  highest  possible  professional  efficiency,  it  will  occupy 
an  impregnable  position  and  impart  an  impetus  to  educational  ad- 
vancement that  will  prove  irresistible. 

What  may  fairly  'be  asked  of  trustees  in  reference  to  the  supply 
of  teachers?  Thus  far  the  trustees  have  done  something  to  improve 
the  financial  position  of  the  teacher.  But  the  improvement  has  not 
kept  pace  with  other  upward  values.  It  is  notorious  that  the  sal- 
aries have  advanced  more  slowly  than  thovse  in  any  other  occupa- 
tions.    How  can  this  be  justified  ?     It  may  easily   be  explained. 
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Trustees  are  usually  the  shrewdest  of  business  men.  Whiat  chance 
has  a  teacher  in  fixing  the  salary  when  pitted  against  comjnercial 
experience  and  a  talent  for  driving  a  hard  bargain?  Many  boards 
are  entitled  to  warm  praise  for  their  generous  foresight  and  for 
their  practical  sympathy  wiVh  the  teacher.  But  these  boards  have 
not  leavened  the  lump.  There  are  sections  where  frugality  appears 
to  be  tihe  chief  virtue  in  the  administra.tion  of  tlie  school.  Surely 
this  is  not  merely  a  mistaken  but  an  indefensible  policy.  No  science 
seems  to  have  made  greater  strides  than  the  science  of  extracting  a 
maximum  of  teaching  ability  with  a  minimum  of  salary.  The 
ingenuity  which  some — noit  many — rural  boards  display  in  keeping 
do^ai  expenses  and  in  evading  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law  is  a. 
monument  to  their  mental  agility.  When  met  by  firmness  by  the 
inspector  or  the  Department  they  rush  to  their  members  of  Parlia- 
ment on  both  sides  of  the  House  for  relief.  Who  are  the  sufferers 
in  these  cases?  The  schools  decline  and  the  parents  of  children 
have  valid  ground  for  discontent.  Trustees  of  this  calibre  are, 
fortunately,  not  numerous,  and  they  sadly  misrepresent  the  com- 
munity. The  people  of  Ontario,  as  a  whole,  are  zealous  for  educa- 
tion. On  this  point  I  have  studied  carefully  tlie  tes'timoniy  of  those 
who  meet  the  people  in  educational  matters,  and  am  satisfied  that 
when  an  appeal  for  the  school  is  properly  made  it  never  fails. 
Whenever  parents  are  made  clearly  to  understand  that  the  inter- 
ests of  their  children  are  being  neglected  the.y  act  with  decision 
and  intelligence. 

One  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  your  Association  last  year  was 
couched  in  these  terms :  ' '  That,  as  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is 
only  an  occasional  vacancy  in  the  public  schools  of  Ontario  for 
which  a  legally-qualified  teacher  cannot  be  obtained,  providing  an 
adequate  salar}^  is  offered,  no  permit  to  teach  should  be  granted, 
except  in  absolutely  unavoidable,  cases,  such  as  are  provided  for  in 
the  forms  which  the  Education  Department  has  prepared  for  this 
purpose. ' ' 

The  Department  has  tried  to  carry  out  your  views  with  vigor  and 
earnestness — often  under  circumstances  the  reverse  of  easy.  The 
policy  avowedly  pursued  during  the  past  five  years  has  had  in 
view  a  supply  of  well-trained  teachers  at  higher  salaries.  The  school 
grants  have  been  distributed  so  as  to  encourage  boards  to  employ 
the  best  and  most  experienced  teachers.  When  boards  recognize 
lengtli  of  successfijl  service  there  is  a  direct  reward.     In  fact  our 
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object  is  to  demonstrate  that  in  the  building  up,  on  a  solid  basis, 
of  a  permanent  teaching  profession  lies  the  cure  for  inefficiency. 
Of  course,  in  pursuing  this  idea,  the  Department  is  met  by  the 
argument:  Why  do  you  not,  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  relax  your  regu- 
lations and  secure,  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  all  the  teachers  you  re- 
quire" That  is  another  way  of  saying:  depress  or  abolish  profes- 
sional standards  and  let  anybody  teach  who  will.  This  view  is 
supported  by  reasoning  which — if  it  lacks  other  merit — is  at  least 
specious.  Those  who  sneer  at  professional  training  declare  that  the 
teacher,  like  the  poet,  is  born,  not  made.  They  point  you  to  youths 
and  maidens  who  are  specially  endowed  for  the  work  of  teaching. 
Thajt  there  are  natural  aptitudes  for  teaching  is  not  to  be  denied, 
hut  the  notion  that  professional  training  is  artificial  and  unneces- 
sary, and  that  a  supply  of  teachers  can  be  secured  from  the  ranks 
of  the  untrained,  calls  for  no  serious  consideration.  Akin  to  this 
agitation  is  the  contention  that  as,  in  days  of  yore,  men  on  the  road 
to  the  other  professions  taught  school  for  a  time,  so,  now,  induce- 
ments should  be  offered  to  similar  persons  to  take  schools  tempor- 
arily. This  source  of  supply  would  be  uncertain,  and  under  the 
present  regulations  there  is  no  bar  to  their  employment  in  any  place 
where  no  regular  teacher  can  be  had.  To  look  to  birds  of  passage 
for  a  permanent  source  of  supply  is  no  remedy  for  existing  condi- 
tions. Those  who  long  for  the  good  old  days  when  it  was  not  rare 
to  find  twenty  or  thirty  teachers  applj'ing  for  one  school,  thus  giv- 
ing the  economists  full  command  over  the  situation,  are  not  likely 
to  be  gratified.  Let  these  persons  bend  their  energies  to  the  task  of 
inducing  the  Legislature  to  make  adequate  provision  for  teachers' 
pensions  and  they  will  do  more  for  education  than  by  their  present 
course, 

"While  the  teachers,  the  trustees  and  the  Department  are  doing 
their  share  of  the  work,  are  we  not  entitled  to  look  to  the  general 
public  for  a  helping  band?  In  most  of  the  urban  centres  there  is 
enthusiasm  now.  School  matters  receive  attention  and  the  news- 
papers render  good  serA'ice.  But  in  too  man^'  parts  of  the  Province 
there  is  apathy.  The  municipal  elections  arouse  more  interest  than 
those  for  the  scliool  board.  Criticism  in  some  quarters  is  apt  to  T>e 
carping  rather  than  helpful.  But  to  make  headway  witli  an  educa- 
tional reform  of  any  kind  the  impelling  force  of  public  opinion  is 
required.  There  are  questions  which  will  inevitably  wait  until 
popular  feeling  applies  itself.    You  can  pass  all  the  good  laws  you 
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like,  but  unless  the  stimulus  of  public  opinion  is  actively  at  work 
they  are  so  much  waste  paper.  Take  reforms  like  the  oonsolidatioii 
of  schools;  the  joining  together  of  a  group  of  sections,  or  a  whole 
township  under  one  board ;  the  providing  of  special  instruction  in 
manual  training,  domestic  science  or  agriculture  for  rural  schools ; 
the  enforcement  of  the  truancy  laws.  The  legal  machinery  exists 
already,  but  public  opinion  is  weak.  Surely  insistence  upon  the 
employment  of  qualified  teachers  is  a  duty  of  the  people  at  large. 
If  they  permit  a  shilly-shallying  policy,  if  they  countenance  the 
election  of  trustees  to  whom  education  is  an  expensive  luxury,  they 
are  partly  responsible  for  the  effects.  The  securing  of  male  teachers 
for  remote  schools,  situated  in  places  where  few  of  the  ordinary 
pleasures  and  comforts  of  modern  life  are  within  reach,  where  the 
surroundings  are  rough  and  h'ard,  where  men  with  some  of  the 
qualities  of  the  pioneer  schoolmaster  are  needed,  is  in  itself  a -social 
problem,  and  the  whole  community  should  help  in  solving  it. 

To  sum  up :  The  present  scarcity  must  soon  come  to  an  end  if  all 
concerned  will  do  their  duty.  When  the  professional  schools  close 
in  June  we  shall  have  a  fresh  supply  of  trained  teachers  available, 
and  if  public  opinion  is  alive  they  should  all.  be  induced  to  take 
schools  instead  of  seeking  other  occupations.  Practically  speaking 
there  is  no  scarcity  of  teachers  for  high  schools  and  urban  public 
schools.  The  need  is  only  felt  by  rural  schools,  and  in  these  cases 
the  policy  of  asking  boards  in  wealthy  sections  to  pay  adequate 
salaries  and  of  basing  the  grants  upon  their  willingness  to  do  so 
ought  to  be  firmly  maintained.  In  the  cases  of  weak  sections,  which 
can  show  convincing  reasons  for  their  inability  to  respond  to  the 
rising  salary  scale,  two  remedies  can  be  applied :  they  can  receive 
additional  aid  from  the  Assisted  School  Fund  (solely  for  teachers' 
salaries)  or  the  number  of  model  schools  can  be  made  to  correspond 
to  the  actual  needs  of  the  situation.  But  I  hope  the  Government 
will  stand  faithfully  by  the  policy  of  creating  a  permanent  body 
of  well- qualified  teachers  capable  of  maintaining  and  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  and  to  attain  this  end  that  the  teacher  may 
confidently  rely  upon  a  system  of  pensions  without  which  we  shall 
never  have  security.  These  measures  once  taken,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  staffing  all  the  schools  of  Ontario. 
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INDUSTlilAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
By  W.  L.  Richardson,  B.A. 

Proibaibly  no  other  term  lias'  been  so  frequeri'tly  defined  at  these 
educiation  meetings,  and  defined  in  a  greater  number  of  ways,  than 
the  term  education,  and  I  shall  follow  the  lead  of  the  great  educat- 
ors by  giving  a  definition.  But  I  intend  to  depart  from  the  tradi- 
tional methods.  I  shall  not  say  anything  of  its  Latin  derivation, 
neither  shall  I  speak  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  subject — liberal, 
moral,  mental,  religious,  civic,  etc.,  and  from  a  discussion  of  these 
deduce  a  de"finition,  'but  I  shall  strike  out  on  lines  that  are  somewhat 
new.  I  had  the  pleasoire  of  hearing  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President 
Emeritus  of  Harvard  University,  address  an  audience  of  12,000 
teachers  in.  Boston,  Mass.,  some  years  ago.  His  lecture  was  remark- 
able for  its  careful  exposition  of  some  of  the  more  recent  discoveries 
in  school-room  practice.  He  was  frequently  interrupted  by  hearty 
applause,  but  no  other  point  made  that  day  seemed  to  please  and 
at  the  same  time  to  astound  Ms  hearers  so  much  as  his  elaborate 
development  of  his  idea  of  an  educated  man.  He  summed  up  by 
saying:  "The  educated  man  is  he  who  can  do  well  whatever  come.-) 
to  his  hand  to  do,"  and  with  this  in  mind  I  bring  you  a  new  defi- 
nittion  of  education,  a  definition  not  mine  in  the  making,  but  the 
definition  which  I  like  and  which,  I  believe,  will  be  satisfaetoiy  to 
all:  Education  is  preparation  for  service.  The  little  child,  on  its 
mother's  knee,  at  its  play,  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the  grades, 
whetlier  in  school,  in  the  hiome,  in  the  park  or  in  the  street,  is  pre- 
paring himself  for  ser\ace,  and  we  can  say  witli  the  utmost  certainty 
tbat  in  accordanee  with  whether  tlnat  child  as  a  matured  adult  can 
do  well  the  thing  which  comes  to  his  hand  to  do,  will  the  methods 
of  his  education  be  judged. 

The  modern  school,  which  provides  education,  is  one  of  our  great- 
est, if  not  the  greatest,  of  social  agencies.  I.Tntil  a  century  or  tAvo 
ago  we  may  say  that  such  definite  educa/tion  as  existed  was  accom- 
plished privately  in  tlu^  home  by  the  parents  or  by  tutors  repres-^ent- 
ing  the  parents.  Boys  and  girls  were  educated,  as  we  think  of 
education,  or  were  uneducated,  according  to  the  state  of  the  family 
exchequer,  and  often  aeex)rding  to  family  caprice.  But  to-day  we 
have  compulsory  education.     Our  age  limit  is  fourteen  years,  and 
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until  this  age  is  attained  parents  are  compelled  by  law  to  keep 
their  children  regularly  at  S'chool.  There  are  States  in  the  neigh- 
boring union,  e.g.,  Wisconsin,  and  certain  localities  in  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  Scotland,  where  the  limit  is  sixteen  years,  and  in 
a  few  places  in  the  United  States,  notably  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  youtjis,  both  boys  and  girls,  must  continue  at 
school  at  least  ''part-time"  after  they  go  to  work  in  factory,  shop 
or  store  until  they  are  eighteen.  Education,  inst'cad  of  being  for 
the  wealthy  few,  as  formerly,  is  now  for  all.  It  eliminates  none 
and  is  characteristically  socialistic,  arising  from  a  belief  that  the 
state  will  be  stronger  and  the  individual  units  will  be  happier, 
richer  and  better  if  these  units  are  compelled  to  accept  the  educa- 
tion provided  up  to  a  certain  age.  This  idea  of  the  value  of  educa- 
tion is  practically  world-wide.  Such  differences  as  may  be  found 
are  differences  due  mainly  to  locality,  differences  only  in  detail,  and 
we  may  now  say  that  education  is  everywhere  compulsory. 

Our  educational  machinery  is  the  result  of  a  gradual  evolution. 
It  stands  as  the  outcome  of  much  practice  and  experiment.  The 
state  and  its  educators  have  had  to  do  a  vast  quantity  of  planning, 
scheming  and  organizing,  both  of  matter  and  method,  to  bring 
about  the  present-day  school,  and  we  now  have  a  very  highly  devel- 
oped and  highly  organized  system  of  public  education.  The  natural 
outcome  of  this  highly  developed  and  highly  organized  system  is 
uniformity— uniformity'  of  matter  and  method,  with  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  maintain  the  original  school  practice  and  the  original 
course  of  study. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  a  consideration  of  tine  lx>ys  and  girls 
which  make  up  our  schools,  we  see  that  they  comprise  what  might 
be  termed  a  perfect  diversity  of  ability  and  Gscpsibility.  No  two  are 
alike.  They  are  born  into  the  world  with  diverse  powers,  and  they 
will  eventually  scatter  over  the  whole  field  of  service  according  to 
that  diversity  of  power.  We  teachers  have  always  realized  that 
our  pupils  are  different  from  one  another,  but  burdened  by  large 
classes  on  one  hand  and  a  rigid  course  of  study,  inspection  and  ex- 
aminations on  the  other,  we  have  delayed  too  long  acting  on  the 
basis  of  our  convictions.  Hence  year  after  year  our  pupils  abandon- 
the  free  education  we  offer  them — not  entirely  because  the  stress  of 
home  circumstances  makes  the  boy's  earning  capaeity  of  great  value, 
but  because  the  boy  is  tired  of  hum-drum  school-life.  Neither  he 
nor  his  parents  see  much  real  relationship  between  What  the  boy 
18 
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does  in  school  and  what  he  is  to  do  as  his  life  work.  The  fact  is 
what  we  offer  in  school  is  suited  to  the  five  per  cent,  or  ten  per  cent, 
who  are  adapted  for  the  learned  professions.  The  great  mass  ol 
mtaterial  in  our  elementary  course  of  study  was  originally  planned 
as  a  foundation  of  knowledge  and  mental  gymnastics  for  those 
headed  for  the  learned  professions.  Much  of  it  is  not  at  all  related 
to  the  life  and  work  of  the  ninety  per  cent,  or  ninety-nve  per  cent, 
who  are  bound  for  industry.  We  know  that  men  and  women  are 
different ;  we  know  that  their  occupations  are  vastly  different ;  we 
know  that  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools,  who  will  be  men  and 
women  in  a  few  years,  have  different  degrees  of  ability  and  prefer 
different  kinds  of  work  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  and  since  we 
believe  in  compulsiory  education,  w^e  should,  in  all  fairness,  adapt 
our  courses  of  study  to  the  individual  needs  of  each  pupil.  This 
does  not  mean  the  sacrifice  of  the  culture  element  in  our  present 
system.  It  means  more  culture,  not  less,  more  school  facilities, 
more  teaching,  more  pupils  glad  to  accept  instruction  up  to  the  age 
limit  and  beyond  it,  if  we  are  wise  enough  to  provide  the  instruction 
adapted  to  their  requirements. 

Education  h'as  been  defined  as  preparation  for  service,  and  when 
"service" — the  world's  work — 'is  examined  it  is  seen  to  consist  of 
an  enormous  variety  of  vocations.  For  instruction  in  some  of  these 
vocations  we  already  have  ample  provisiion,  'but  for  those  vocations 
whieli  may  be  conveniently  grouped  under  the  headings — Business, 
Agriculture  and  Coinstruiction — we  have  provided  as  yet  very  little 
training.  This  is  the  crying  educational  need  of  the  day.  Speaking 
more  especially  of  those  pursuits  classed  as  construction,  or  in- 
dustry, i.e.,  the  trades,  shop  and  factory  work,  to  which  go  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  our  boys'  and  girls  in  cities  and  towns,  there 
is  almost  no  provision  whatever.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  the 
busiiness  of  the  public  school,  and  of  all  elementary  education,  to 
provide  a  general  foundation  upon  which  the  pupil  may  in  subse- 
quent years  rear  the  educational  structure  best  adapted  to  his  needs. 
But  it  should  be  noted  that  many  pupils  leave  school  at  fourteen 
and  do  not  return,  and  also  that  the  elementar}"  studies  which  are 
said  to  provide  a  general  educational  foundation  lead  clearly  enough 
to  entrance  to  high  schools,  matriculation,,  the  university  and  the 
learned  professions.  This  elementarv'  work  is  termed  a  general 
foundation.     In  reality  it  is  very^  specific.     Furthermore,  it  is  not 
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those  who  are  able,  through  natural  ability  and  private  means,  to 
avail  themselves  of  further  academic  training.  If  the  public  school 
can  provide  specific  training  in  one  direction,  then  why  not  in 
another?  If  the  public  school  can  provide  specific  training  for  the 
five  or  ten  per  cent,  who  can  afford  to  prosecute  their  studies  for  a 
further  ten  or  twelve  years  before  entering  one  or  other  of  the 
learned  professions  at  twenty-five  years  of  age,  why  can  it  not 
provide  specific  training  for  the  vast  majority  who,  a^fter  a  few 
years  in  the  public  school,  enter  industrial  walks  at  fourteen  years 
of  age  ?  Moreover,  in  view  of  tihe  fact  that  so  many  of  our  boys  and 
girls,  with  the  so-called  foundation  of  knowledge,  pass  into  blind 
allej^s  of  industry  from  which  there  is  no  outlet,  and  who  remain  in 
the  class  of  unskilled  labor  through  the  course  of  their  natural  lives, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  carefully  examine  the  matter  and  method 
of  our  educational  system  so  as  to  bring  about  changes  Avhich  w^ll 
reduce  these  deplorable  cases  to  a  minimum  ?  The  problem  is  large 
enough  to  make  even  the  stoutest  heart  quail,  but  it  must  be  solved, 
and  can  be  solved  best  by  those  who  are  cognizant  of  all  the  data — ■ 
the  public  school  teachers. 

Definite  vocational  training  is,  in  itself,  not  a  new  idea.  liawyerji, 
physicians  and  the  clergy  early  recognized  the  need  of  training  for 
their  work  and  established  special  schools.  Later  vocational  train- 
ing was  instituted  in  dentistry,  banking,  accountancy  and  many 
other  distinct  avocations.  In  recent  years  industrial  and  technical 
training  have  had  man}-  advocates  and  now  receive  much  attention. 
At  first  it  was  thought  that  industrial  training  could  not  be  given 
in  schools  and  that  apprenticeship  was  the  only  means  of  providing 
such  training.  rndoubtedly  apprenticeship  was  an  admirable 
method  of  providing  training  in  certain  trades  and  crafts.  But 
modern  industrial  conditions,  the  division  of  labor  and  iirv^ention  of 
machinery  have  made  apprenticeship  impossible.  Goods'  must  be 
produced  expeditiously,  and  as  it  is  advisable  to  secure  perfection 
of  workmanship  and  great  speed,  these  are  obtained  by  confining 
each  workman  to  one  or  two  operations.  The  pair  of  sihoes  formerly 
made  by  a  single  workman  are  now  produced  through  ihe  la'bor  of 
more  than  one  hundred  men  and  over  forty  machines.  Besides,  in 
earlier  times  the  master  taught  his  apprentices  himself,  but  the 
present-day  employer  could  not  possibly  teacih  personally  the  army 
of  hands  in  his  factory,  and  the  social  gap  between  employer  and 
employee  makes  such  teaching  ver\'  improbable.     Clearly  the  ap- 
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prtnitieeship  ol  former  days  will  nevor  be  revived,  but  the  instruc- 
tion mn.st  be  given,  and  in  tlie  public  sobool  lies  the  solution  of  the 
pix)blem. 

Before  otfering  suggestions  toward  a  solution  of  this  problem, 
let  us  briefly  sum  up  the  facts  as  they  have  been  stated  and  note 
certain  questions  to  which  this  summation  gives  rise : 

1.  The  present  dominant  note  in  all  discussions  of  questions  look- 
ing to  the  betterment  of  mankind  is  the  submission  to  the  test  of 
value  for  social  sen-ice.  Everything  which  will  not  stand  this  test 
must  go.  Even  tire  religion  which  does  not  make  men  more  useful 
to  themselves  and  to  their  fellow-men,  and  lience  to  their  Creator, 
at  once  passes  under  the  ban,  and  in  the  lower  planes  this  is  like- 
wise true.  Hence  all'  will  agree  that  the  best  type  of  education  is 
that  whicih  prepares  each  unit  for  the  greatest  social  service. 

2.  That  individual  -^TOrkers  differ  from  one  anotlier,  and  that  the 
boys  and  girls  who  in  a  year  or  two  M-ill  join  the  ranks  of  the  work- 
ers for  the  world's  good  or  ill  are  also  different  from  one  another, 
will  be  readily  admitted. 

3.  It  has  been  shown,  too,  that  our  educational  system  has  become 
a  huge  social  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the'  state  and  is  now  both 
compulsory  and,  in  certain  well-defined  areas,  perfectly  uniiform. 

From  these  considerations  two  questions  arise: 

1.  Is  our  present  compulsoiw,  uniform  public  school  education 
leading  directly  to  entrance  to  high  schools,  matriculation,  univer- 
sity and  the  learned  professions,  the  best  which  can  be  devised  for 
the  75  per  cent,  and  more  of  our  city  children  who  eventually 
choose  industrial  pursuits  ? 

2.  Why  do  75  per  cent,  and  more  O'f  our  city  children  not  accept 
all  that  we  offer  in  the  public  school,  and  would  a  change  in  the 
course  of  study  prevent  some  of  the  withdrawals? 

To  answer  these  questions  Avonld  involve  much  already  said  and 
entail  much  more  which  might  bo  said,  and  would  perhaps  uselessly 
prolong  this  paper.  To  assist  in  maldng  good  the  main  defects,  now 
generally  admitted,  the  following  suggestions  are  offered: 

1.  The  Course  of  Study. — Contrary  to  statements  usually  made 
in  this  connection,  it  is  here  asserted  that  the  course  of  study  is 
not  overcrowded.  It  is  impossible  to  overcrowd  a  course  of  study. 
In  the  past,  as  often  as  was  found  necessary,  new  subjects  and  new 
features  of  old  subjects  have  l>een  added,  a  correct  proceeding  and 
one  which  should   l)e   foliowe<ll  in   the   future.     The   public  school 
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should  be  a  centre  in  which  the  beginnings  of  every  known  activity 
should  be  made.  Each  child  s'hoiild  have  an  opportunity  to  look 
outward  from  this  centre  along  every  avenue  leading  to  useful  work 
in  order  to  be  in*a  position  to  choose  that  along  Miich  he  can  pro- 
ceed most  easily  and  thus  arrive  at  the  work  for  which  he  is  best 
fitted.  The  mistake  made  in  so  many  school  systems',  including  that 
of  this  province,  is  in  saddling  every  child  with  a  burden  made  up 
of  every  item  in  the  field  of  elementar^^  knowledge.  Tt  is  quite 
impossible  for  any  pupil  to  carry  such  a  burden.  It  is  not  only 
impossible  to  make  him  carry  it,  but  it  is  quite  criminal  to  try  to 
make  him  do  so.  And  since  for  any  pupil  to  carry  the  whole  burden 
is  impossible  and  for  any  teacher  to  make  him  try  is  criminal,  and 
since  every  part  of  the  whole  field  otf  elementary  Imowledge  may  be 
required  in  some  school  or  other,  why  not  permit  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  selection?  In  this  lies  the  remedy  of  the  course  of 
study.  Not  in  striking  off  one  or  more  subjects  or  parts  of  sub- 
jects'— but  in  striking  out  the  red  tape  element  of  uniformity  and 
rigidity  and  in  permitting  individual  teachers  to  exercise  their 
common-sense  in  the  selection  o'f  that  work  most  suited  to  their 
pupils.  It  is  surely  absurd  to  contend  that  any  course  of  study  can 
ever  be  planned  to  exactly  suit  two  such  cities  as  Brantford  and 
Ottawa  or  Windsor  and  Peterborough.  It  is  absurd  to  exact  the 
identical  tale  of  bricks  from  two  schools  such  as  Sackville  Street 
and  Huron  Street  in  the  single  city  of  Toronto,  and  even  in  a  single 
class  the  teacher  should  be  permitted  and  expected  to  use  common- 
sense  discretion  as  to  what  to  teach.  Diffieulties  may  arise  in  the 
working  out  of  this  suggestion,  but  the  real  difficulties  can  and  will 
be  overcome,  while  the  apparent  phantom  difficulties  which  exist 
principally  in  the  minds  of  conservative  slaves  to  tradition,  will  dis- 
solve into  thin  air  if  bravely  faced. 

2.  Industnal  Classes  in  the  Public  Schools. — It  has  been  noted 
previously  that  our  present  public  school  educational  system  leads 
directly  to  the  high  school.  But  only  a  very  small  number  of  pupils 
pass  the  entrance  to  high  sdiiools,  and  still  fewer  actually  enter  upon 
work  in  the  high  school.  It  is  obviously  wrong  to  base  all  p'Ublie 
school  work  on  the  supposition  that  all  pupils  will  enter  the  high 
school,  when  more  than  three-fourths  never  darken  its  doors.  And 
since  such  a  large  number  do  enter  the  portals  of  industry  and  make 
industry  their  life  work,  and  cannot  or  will  not  subsequently  secure 
further  definite  school  instruction,  would  it  not  be  reasonable  to 
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plan  their  edueiation  Math  industrial  work  as  the  aim?    It  is,  there- 
fore recommended  that  in  certain  selected  schools  in  large  towns 
and  cities  there  should  be  organized  elementary  industrial  classes. 
These  classes  would  parallel  the  present  entrance  classes  and  would 
be  for  such  pupils  as  from  well-undersitood  indications  are  seen  to 
be  heading  for  industry.    To  enter  into  the  detail  for  the  course  of 
study  for  such  classes  would  unduly  lengthen  this  discussion.     The 
outstanding  characteristics  would  be  the  insistence  that  one-half  of 
each  school  day  be  spent  in  the  school  workshop.     The  w^ork  done 
there  would  be  related  to  industry  in  a  broad  way,  more  especially 
to  the  occupations  of  the  locality,  with  the  idea  of  furnishing  a  basis 
both  in  knowledge  and  practice  with  materials  and  processes  which 
would  later  assist  the  embrj^o  worker  to  advance  past  the  swelling 
ranks  of  the  unskilled.     The   other  half-day  would  be  spent   in 
regular  aeademic  work  in  the  ordinary  class-room.     Such  academic 
work  would  be  closely  related  to  industry.    Arithmetic  would  be  of 
the  most  practical  trade  and  s'hop  variety ;  writing  and  composition 
would  stress  business  letters,  forms  and  notes ;  history  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Canadian  ^Manufacturers'  Association,  and  Trades  and 
Labor   Council   movements,  civic   and  parliamentary   government, 
may  be  made  intensely  interesting  and  will  be  subsequently  very 
useful  knowledge ;  while  the  study  of  wars  and  the  lives  of  great 
statesmen  is  not  to  be  despised,  it  is  believed  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  deeds  of  such  men  as  Edison  and  Stephenson  would  be  more 
useful  and  more  inspiring  to  the  boys  and  girls  now  under  con- 
sideration than  some  of  the  history  usually  studied.    Discussions  of 
the  great  industrial  revolution  in  tbe  early  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  might  lead  to   a  desire  to  consider  other   contemporary 
events,  while  reversing  the  order  often  has  the  effect  of  driving  the 
pupil  with  strong  motor  tendencies  to  a  permanent  dislike  of  his- 
torical reading.     As  the  .world  is  large  and  to  have  obtained   a 
knowledge  of  all  of  it  in  school  is  quite  impossible  for  the  pupil 
who  commences  real  life  in  a  factory,  shop  or  store  at  fourteen  yeai-s 
of  age,  the  geography  to  be  studied  in  these  elementary  industrial 
classes  would  likewise  be  closely  related  to  industry  in  general  as 
being  of  most  soibsequent  uso.    Tjocalitios  wbich  consume  our  manu- 
factures, and  those  which  send  us  their  raw  products,  should  be 
studied.     Methods  of  mining  coal,  ores  and  petroleum;  the  produc- 
tion and  ti-ansniission  of  power;  the  conversion  of  timber  into  build- 
ing material,  matches,  and  newspapers;  means  of  transportation; 
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customs  duties,  bonding,  etc.,  etc.,  and  similarly  other  subjects, 
always  selecting  and  emphasizing  those  features  having  a  genuine 
industrial  flavor  and  likely  to  be  of  subsequent  use.  Such  topics 
are  \"ital  and  touch  the  pupil,  his  home  and  his  future  work  at  many 
points.  It  may  even  be  successfully  contended  that  such  study  is 
not  less  cultural  than  other  academic  work.  On  all  these  grounds, 
the  establishment  of  such  elementary  industrial  classes  is  strongly 
urged. 

3.  Elementary  Industrial  Schools. — There  are  in  almost  everj^ 
third  book  class  one  or  two  or  even  more  pupils  who  are  much  re- 
tarded. They  have  spent  two  or  three  terms  doing  work  which 
their  fellows  have  done  in  one.  This  has  happened  not  infrequently. 
Eventually  they  reach  the  Junior  or  Senior  Third  Book  classes, 
much  older  and  larger  than  their  comrades.  They  are  not  defective 
nor  feeble-minded,  but  are  not  getting  the  sort  of  instruction  suit- 
able to  their  peculiar  combination  of  powers.  Ordinary  school-work 
is  little  undei-stood  and  has  become  tiresome.  A  sheet  anchor  to  the 
progress  of  the  class,  and  the  bane  of  the  teacher  wlio  begrudges 
time  apparently  uselessly  spent  on  countless  repetitions,  these  dull 
repeaters  are  fast  ingraining  habits  of  idleness  and  carelessness  and 
are  consequently  losing  all  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  those  things 
which  appeal  most  strongly  to  youth.  Such  boys  and  girls  will 
undoubtedly  earn  some  sort  of  living  Avith  their  hands,  but  as  they 
are  so  retarded  they  reach  the  age  limit  before  passing  to  the 
Fourth  Book,  and  hence  miss  the  practical  element  of  instruction 
given  in  manual  training  or  industrial  classes.  Unless  ^are  is  taken 
they  Anil  join  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labor — an  economic  and  social 
loss  to  the  state.  For  these  pupils  small  elementary'  industrial 
schools  should  be  opened,  in  which  special  efforts  could  be  made  to 
arouse  interest  in  useful  work,  to  give  some  definite  industrial 
training,  and  thus  to  help  these  pupils  to  help  themselves.  An 
urgent  matter,  this  should  not  be  delayed  for  the  erection  of  special 
buildings.  Such  a  school  could  be  housed  very  adequately  in  a  pair 
of  ordinary  dwellings.  As  the  pupils  who  would  be  transiferred  to 
it  are  always  well  grown  it  Avould  be  little  hardship  for  them  to 
travel  considerable  distances.  This  type  of  school,  with  a  few  en- 
thusiastic capable  instructors,  would  be  beneficial  to  the  pupih 
attending,  to  the  regular  teachers,  who  would  be  freed  from  the 
incubus  of  the  retarded,  and  to  the  brighter  pupils,  who  would 
neither  have  the  daily  bad  example  nor  the  tendency,  through  con- 
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t'inued  waiting,  of  themselves  losing  entlmsiasim  and  interest.  The 
necessary  expenditure  would  be  amply  repaid  and  should  he  in- 
curred on  grounds  economic,  social  and  humanitarian. 

4.  Vocational  Guidance. — As  is  to  he  expected,  the  actual  school- 
ing of  many  pupils  is  terminated  on  passing  the  entrance  examina- 
tion or  very  soon  after.  Many  others  leave  school  on  their  four- 
teenth birthday,  or  earlier  if  permission  can  l^e  secured  or  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  evaded.  These  girls  and  boys  are  anxious  to 
work,  to  earn  money.  But  very  often  they  have  absolutely  no 
preference  and  so  talve  the  first  place  which  offers.  Sometimes  the 
youth  happens  accidentally  on  work  exactly  suited  to  him,  but  in 
many  cases  neither  employer  nor  employee  is  satisfied,  and  then 
commences  for  the  boy  or  girl  that  disastrous  drifting  about  from 
place  to  place  which  carries  with  it  so  many  attendant  ill  conse- 
quences. It  is  the  sad  experience  of  many  men  of  sober,  indus- 
trious habits,  who  have  compelled  themselves  to  do  work  net  en- 
tirely suited  to  them,  to  feel  and  to  believe  that  some  other  work 
would  rank -as  a  real  vocation  in  which  and  through  which  they 
might  live  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  whereas  circumstances 
have  thrown  them  into  work  which  is  merely  an  uninteresting  job 
by  means  of  which  they  secure  a  living.  Such  a  case  is  a  real 
tragedy  in  the  industrial  world.  When  it  is  too  late,  the  discovert' 
of  an  industrial  misfit  is  made,  for  it  is  generally  only  at  financial 
loss  too  great  to  be  borne  that  a  man  can  east  aside  a  jiosition  to 
which  he  has  climhed  through  years  of  work  for  the  lowest  rung 
in  the  ladder  of  an  entirely  difi^erent  line  of  employment.  These 
conditions  can  be  offset  by  providing  vocational  guidance.  The  aim 
is  not  to  select  the  work  nor  to  find  the  position,  although  this  may 
incidentally  be  done,  Taut  to  induce  parents  and  children  to  consider 
the  matter  carefully  as  a  business  venture,  which  may  be  fraught 
with  important  consequences.  This  in  turn  means  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  special  tastes  and  aptitudes  of  the  child  and  an 
attempt  to  secure  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  occupation 
when  once  chosen.  The  desired  result  can  best  be  obtained  hy  care- 
ful personal  conferences  between  teachers,  pupils,  parents,  and 
employers.  Such  work  partakes  of  genuine  research  and  requires 
time  and  patience  along  with  necessary  authoritative  co-operation. 
As  the  work  invoh^ed  is  Iwtli  important  and  of  no  small  aiaount, 
and  likewise  touclios  (Miii)loyor  and  employee,  school  aud  home,  it 
could  best  be  done  under  tlic  direction  of  a  strong  committee,  wliieli 
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might  consist  in  Toronto  of  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Cana'dian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Trades  and  Labor  Council 
and  Toronto  Teachers'  Association.  The  work  done  by  this  com- 
mittee would  naturally  proceed  along  many  lines,  the  object  being 
on  the  one  hand  to  assist  every  youth  to  find  his  proper  sphere  of 
usefulness,  to  help  him  to  secure  the  best  possible  preparation  for 
his  work,  and  to  follow  him  up  afterward  so  as  to  give  further 
advice  as  to  means  to  be  taken  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  readily 
advance  in  his  chosen  occupation.  On  the  side  of  the  employer,  the 
committee  would  secure  information  concerning  the  various  trades 
and  occupations,  the  sort  of  help  employers  \^dsh  and  the  oppor- 
tunities which  various  grades  of  employment  offer.  In  order  to  be 
effectual  such  information  would  be  prepared  in  simple,  concise 
form,  easily  understood  by  the  youth  and  his  parents.  Not  the 
least  important  result  would  be  the  directing  of  teachers'  attention 
to  the  development  of  methods  and  material  which  would  help  them 
to  fit  their  individual  pupils  for  the  work  they  will  probably  be 
called  upon  to  do. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
S.  B.  McCready,  B.A.,  Guelph. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — In  taking  part  in  tlie  discussion 
of  Mr.  Richardson's  excellent  paper  I  desire  in  the  first  place  to 
heartily  endorse  everything  that  he  has  urged  regarding  the  great 
need  for  rearranging  school  studies  so  as  to  better  fit  the  needs  of 
the  boys  and  girls  who  are  going  out  into  industrial  life,  and  for 
what  I  have  to  say  regarding  the  question  of  agriculture  in  our 
schools  I  would  ask  your  indulgence,  as  it  may  appear  to  be  some- 
what apart  from  the  concerns  of  instruction  in  manual  training. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  the  people  at  large  that  the 
good  things  that  have  been  outlined  by  Mr.  Richardson  have  been 
thought  out  and  arranged  for  by  tlie  Department  of  Education 
already.  During  the  past  three  years  we  have  trained  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph  more  than  one  hundred 
teachers  in  elementary  manual  training.  They  have  received  cer- 
tificates in  the  subject  and  have  been  sent  out  into  the  schools  of 
Ontario  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  manual  training  work  in  small 
centres.  In  any  town,  for  example,  where  they  could  not  very  well 
aiford  a  special  manual  training  teacher  to  give  all  his  time  to  the 
work,  they  might  engage  a  teacher  holding  a  certificate  in  element- 
ary manual  training.  She  could  direct  the  art  work  throughout 
the  school,  and  with  the  senior  classes  take  up  regular  work  in  wood- 
working. In  any  school  where  the  work  is  carried  on  successfully 
the  School  Board  receives  an  initial  grant  of  $50  for  the  first  year 
and  $30  in  subsequent  years  to  pay  for  supplies ;  besides,  the  teacher 
receives  an  additional  grant  of  $30  a  year. 

Although  this  offer  has  been  made  for  three  years  now,  so  far  as 
I  can  learn  tiliere  is  not  one  urban  centre  in  Ontario  earning  these 
grants.  Of  course  these  teachers  are  doing  good  work  likely  along 
the  lines  of  their  special  training,  but  it  is  being  done  without  any 
such  recognition  as  comes  from  special  grants.  The  Education 
Department  is  not  to  blame,  therefore,  in  this  matter  of  promoting 
vocational  education.  What  is  needed  is  an  aroused  public  senti- 
ment regarding  the  matter.  The  teachers  are  ready  for  the  work; 
the  work  is  specially  subsidized;  wby  cannot  we  make  a  start? 
Personally  I  believ(»  tlint  the  greatest  need  in  the  field  of  education 
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iu  Ontario  is  some  means  of  communicating  to  the  people  at  large 
and  the  teaching  body  too  the  intentions  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. Two  years  ago  this  Public  School  Department  passed  a  reso- 
lution recommending  an  official  school  gazette  to  be  published  by 
the  Education  Department  and  distributed  amongst  all  branches 
of  the  service.  If  something  like  this  could  be  secured  there  would 
soon  be'  no  person  in  the  country  ignorant  regarding  what  should 
be  done  and  what  could  be  done  in  our  schools. 

I  am  curious  to  know  how  many  of  your  representative  teachers 
have  known  of  this  matter.  ( On  a  showing  of  hands  there  appeared 
to  be  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  gathering  of  teachers  ii^ formed  of  the 
matter. ) 

Regarding  our  schemes  for  introducing  agriculture  into  schools, 
I  should  like  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes.  Our  plans  call  for  the 
putting  of  agriculture  into  every  country  school  in  Ontario  where 
the  teacher  is  specially  trained  for  the  work  or  specially  interested 
in  the  work  at  first.  There  will  be  sent  to  every  school  within  the 
next  few  weeks  the  first  two  of  a  series  of  agricultural  wall  charts. 
This  one  is  on  alfalfa.  It  outlines  in  simple  language  the  story 
of  alfalfa  growing.  If  the  teacher  will  open  it  up  and  hang  it 
up  it  will  be  difficult  to  prevent  some  of  the  living  boys  and  girls 
in  the  school  from  reading  it  and  getting  new  ideas  from  it.  Accom- 
panying the  chart  will  be  a  booklet  for  supplementary  reading  on 
the  subject  of  alfalfa  and  suggesting  lines  of  observation  that  might 
be  made.  In  addition  a  sample  of  the  very  choicest  alfalfa  seed 
will  be  sent  for  growing  in  a  little  plot  in  the  school  grounds. 
All  this  may  bring  about  a  proper  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the 
schools. 

In  addition  to  this,  schools  will  be  supported  in  the  cause.  For 
schools  with  teachers  certificated  in  agriculture  there  will  be  grants 
of  $30  to  the  School  Board,  provided  they  expend  that  much  money, 
and  $30  to  the  teacher.  Where  the  work  is  carried  on  by  an  uncer- 
tificated teacher  and  a  school  garden  carried  out  the  grants  are  $12 
to  the  trustees  and  $12  to  the  teacher.  "Where  the  work  is  carried 
on  with  home  gardens  the  grants  may  be  $8  to  the  trustees  and  $8 
to  the  teacher.  In  every  case,  however,  the  grants  are  paid  not  for 
the  carrying  on  of  a  school  garden  primarily,  but  for  the  teacliing 
of  agriculture.  This  subject  must  be  seriously"  and  systematically 
treated  as  a  school  subject  throughout  the  year,  one  liour  a  week 
being  devoted  to  it. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 
I.  Expressions  of  Appreciation. 

1.  That  we  ag^ain  express  our  appreciaition  of  the  many  kiiicl- 
nes'ses  and  courtesies  shown  to  our  committee  by  the  Honorable 
R.  A.  Pyne,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  the*  Minister  of  Education,  his  worthy 
Deputy,  Dr.  Colquhoun,  and  the  other  officials  of  his  Departmeni;, 
and  for  the  consideration  they  have  shown  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  our  Association. 

II.  The  Public  School  Curriculum. 

2.  That  the  number  of  classes  in  the  Public  School  Programme 
of  Studies  remain  as  at  present,  i.e.,  Form  I.,  Form  II.,  Form  III., 
and  Form  IV.,  with  their  sub-divisions  into  Junior  and  Senior 
classes,  which  may  be  taken  together  or  separately  with  parallel 
work,  or  ot)herwise,  as  the  local  authorities  may  see  fit. 

3.  That  the  work  in  each  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  forms  of  tlie 
Pu'blic  SchoO'ls  sihould  be  clearly  defined;  and  that  text- books 
should  then  be  prepared,  or  seleeted,  on  the  basis  of  the  work  as 
thus  defined,  not  in  the  opposite  order. 

4.  That  it  is  urgently  desirable  that  tlie  proposed  Course  of  Study 
for  Public  Schoote  should  be  very  materially  lightened. 

5.  That  a  permanent  curriculum  committee  of  eight  members 
be  appointed  to  prepare  a  detailed  syllabus  of  work  for  each  of  the 
Junior  and  Senior  Forms  of  the  Public  Schools,  which  shall  be 
loigical  in  arrangement  and  reasonable  in  amount,  embracing  a 
thorough  elementary  knowledge  in  those  su'bjects  which  shall  form 
a  foundation  for  a  good  general  education. 

This  committee  shall  consist  of  H.  Ward,  Jas.  D.  Denny,  Chas.  G. 
Eraser,  C.  L.  T.  MacKenzie,  J.  A.  ITnderhill,  W.  F.  Chapman,  J. 
W.  Rogers,  and  Miss  Isa'belle  Richardson,  and  shall  endeavour  to 
have  the  work  ready  to  submit  to  the  ]\Iinister  of  Education  in 
three  years. 

6.  That  tlie  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  quesition  of 
Supplementary  Reading  be  asked  to  suggest  as  complete  a  list  as 
possible  of  booksi  suitalile  for  Supplementary  Reading  for  each  of 
the  eight  classe«  of  our  Public  Schools. 
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7.  T'bat  the  informaition  of  each  class  in  our  Public  Schools  into 
"  A  G^ood  Manners  Circle  "  would  be  of  great  advantage,  a  com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  to  formulate  a  plan  for  carrying  this 
into  effect. 

III.  Public  School  Text-Books. 

8.  That  when  the  Minister  of  Education  contemplates  the 
authorization  of  a  new  text-'book  on  any  subject,  he  should  give  at 
least  one  year's  notice  of  his  intention  thereof,  that  those  who  wisih 
may  su'bmit  a  book  in  typewritten  form  if  necessary;  and  that 
Public  School  teachers  be  conswlted  in  the  preparation  and  selection 
of  all  Pu'blic  School  text-books. 

9.  That  the  ta'ble  of  contents  of  each  of  the  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  Readers  ibe  arranged  into  two  well-graded  groups  of  lessons 
suitable  for  the  Junior  and  the  Senior  class  in  each  book. 

10.  That  an  index  of  the  Titles  of  the  Lessons  and  another  of 
the  Authors  be  prepared  for  each  Reader. 

11.  That  we  apipreciate  the  work  of  the  Grovernment  in  changing 
the  former  Primer;  and  we  express  the  hope  that  the  Primer  be 
further  improved  so  that  in  the  matter  of  word  recognition  it  will 
be  'better  adapted  to  a  logical  use  of  phonics. 

12.  That  the  present  Public  School  Speller  is  unsuited  to  the 
use  of  our  Public  Schools  on  account  of  (1)  the  large  niimlier  of 
unfamiliar  words  selected,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
book;  (2)  the  unusual  nature  of  the  sentences,  and  (3)  such  spell- 
ings as  "  favour,"  "  chequer,"  etc. 

13.  That  no  map  having  any  part  misplaced,  whether  a  wall- 
map  or  a  map  in  geographies  or  atlases,  should  he  permitted  to  'be 
used  in  any  of  the  Public  or  High  Schools. 

14.  That  the  Minister  of  Edoication  be  asked  to  place  in  our 
geographies  a  full-page  map  of  Palestine  and  also  a  map  showing 
the  name  and  position  of  places  connected  with  the  missionary 
journeys  of  St.  Paul. 

IV.  The  Entrance  Examination. 

15.  That  a  Provincial  Examination  be  held  at  the  end  of  Form 
IV.,  Senior,  of  the  Public  School  Course,  and  pupils  who  pass  this 
examination  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  any  High  School,  Collegiate 
Institute,  or  Continuation  School  in  the  Province. 

16.  That  the  papers  be  set  on  the  following  suObjects  of  the  course 
— Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  G-rammar,  Composition!, 
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Literatnit',  and  Geography:  and  that  no  marks  sfeall  be  deducted 
for  rndstakes  in  spelling,  except  in  the  Spelling  paper. 

17.  That  the  result  of  tMs  examinajtion  be  eon'sidered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Teacher's  estimiate  of  the  standing  of  the  pupil  in 
each  subject :  and  tliat  the  Executdve  of  this  Department  be  a 
committee  to  prepare  and  present  to  the  Department  of  Education 
a  feasible  plan  for  carrjang  out  this  suggestion. 

18.  That  the  standard  required  for  passdng  be  40%  on  each 
subject  and  60%  on  the  total. 

19.  That  at  least  40^^  of  the  marks  in  Literature  be  assigned  on 
prescribed  work:  that  at  least  25%  of  the  marks  in  Arithmetic  be 
on  mechanical  work  iu  the  four  siimple  rules';  and  that  there  be 
two  papers  in  Arithmetic,  (1)  mechamcal  work.  (2)  practical 
problems. 

20.  That  the  names  of  the  examiners  shall  appear  on  the  exami- 
nation papers  as  formerly. 

21.  That  representative  Public  School  Teachers  doing  Entrance 
work  should  be  asked  tO'  prepare  tiA^e  or  more  type  questions  in 
eajch  subject  to  be  sent  to  the  Central  Board  of  Examiners  as  a 
guide,  but  not  that  the  questions  shall  necessarily  be  used  in  setting 
the  papers. 

22.  That  the  papers  of  each  inspectorate  should  be  marked  at 
one  centre,  by  teachers  who  are  actually  engaged  in  teaching  En- 
trance work.  In  large  cities  the  number  of  examiners  could  be 
increased. 

23.  That  there  be  a  local  Board  of  Examiners  for  each  inspector- 
ate, to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  Examination.  It  shall  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  three  educational  interests  connected 
with  such  work,  but  Public  School  reijresentatives  shall  pre- 
dominate. 

24.  That  these  Local  Boards  of  Examiners  be  not  invested  with 
such  unlimited  powers  as  the  Local  Entrance  Boards  at  present 
have,  but  that  all  material  deviations  from  this  plan  reoeive  the 
sanction  of  the  Education  Department. 

V.  Teachers'    Certificates. 

25.  That  no  certifieate  to  teach,  except  as  an  assistant,  be  granted 
to  any  pereon  under  21  yeare  of  age. 

26.  That,  as  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  only  an  occa- 
.sional  vacancy  in  the  Puhlic  Schools  of  Ontario  for  wliich  a  legallv- 
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qualified  teacher  cannot  be  obtained,  providing  an  adequate  salary 
is  offered,  no  permit  to  teach  should  be  granted,  except  on  abso- 
lutely unavoidable  cases,  such  as  are  provided  for  in  the  forms 
which  the  Education  Department  has  prepared  for  this  purpose. 

27.  That  the  Mdnisiter  of  Education  be  respectfully  requested  to 
replace  Arithmetic  and  Grammar  on  the  list  of  subjects  for 
Teaehers'  Departmenital  Examinations,  in  July,  believing  it  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  Edncation. 

28.  That  the  matter  of  certificates  should  not  be  the  only  point 
to  be  considered  in  deciding  what  teaehers  shall  be  qualified  to 
take  the  position  of  teacher  or  principal,  of  any  Public  School. 

29.  That  we  request  the  Minister  of  Education  to  make  snch 
changes  in  the  present  requirementsi  of  Public  School  Inspectors' 
Certificates  as  will  make  it  possiible  for  Public  School  Teachers  to 
qualify  !^ — prominence  being  given  to  successful  Public  School 
experience  and  capability  rather  than  to  academic  standing. 

30.  That  the  requirements  for  a  Public  School  Inspector's  certifi- 
cate shall  be: 

(a)  The  holding  of  a  first-class  Professiional  Certificate  of 
qualification ; 

(h)  An  experience  of  ten  years'  successful  teaching  in  Public 
Schools,  covering  all  grades  of  Public  School  work ; 

(c)  The  passing  of  a  pedagogical  examination,  controlled  and 
set  by  the  Department  of  Education,  or  the  securing  af  a  Degree 
in  Pedagogy  in  any  recognized  Canadian  University. 

31.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Department  it  would  make  for 
the  betterment  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  Province  were  the 
Science  of  Education  given  equal  status  with  other  departments  in 
the  Provincial  University,  and  the  present  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  opened  to  all  matriculated  studentis. 

VI.  The  Advisory  Council. 

32.  That  the  numher  of  Public  School  Representatives  on  the 
Advisory  Council  be  increased  from  four  to  seven,  and  that  the 
Province  be  divided  into  electoral  districts,  each  of  which  shall 
elect  one  representative  on  the  Council. 

33.  That  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  should  have  the  power 
to  introduce  the  discussion  of  educational  questions. 
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VII.  Departmental  Regulations. 

34.  That  where  Manual  Training  and  Domiestie  Science  are  intro- 
dfuced  into  a  school,  attendance  at  these  classes  shall  "be  made 
compiilsoiy. 

35.  That  the  Education  Department  'be  requested  to  make  the 
School  Year  end  on  June  30th,  and  to  have  the  annual  reports  of 
the  pupils'  attendance  made  out  accordingly. 

36.  That  the  regulation  regarding  Supplementary  Reading  for 
Form  IV.,  Senior,  be  amended  to  he: — The  careful  reading,  hy 
each  pupil,  of  tivo  suitable  books'  selected  by  the  principal  from  a 
list  of  Supplementary  Reading  in  English  Literature  prepared  by 
the  Education  Department. 

37.  That  grants  should  be  distributed  to  urban  schools,  on  bases 
similar,  in  principle,  to  those  now  in  operation,  for  the  distribution 
of  grants  to  rural  schools. 

38.  That  it  'be  made  legal  for  School  Boards  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  teachers  attending  the  annual  convention  of  the  O.E.A. 

VIII.  Superannuation  of  Teachers. 

39.  That  the  Government  he  asked  to  provide  and  support  a 
system  of  superannuation  for  the  teachers  of  the  Province,  and 
that  any  teacher  who  has  taugfht  twelve  years  or  more  in  the  Pro- 
vince shall  be  allowed  to  become  a  contributor  to  the  present  Super- 
annuation Scheme  and  come  within  the  scope  of  its  benefits  by  a 
present  payment  of  the  present  worth  of  the  annual  payments 
covering  his  term  of  services — this  privilege  to  be  extended  for  two 
years- — and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  a  School  Board  to  make  such 
payment  for  a  teacher  in  its  service. 

40.  That  whereas  the  Department  of  Education,  in  the  year  1909, 
sent  out  a  series  of  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  teachers  of  the 
Province  for  the  purpose  of  fumisJiing  necessary  data  for  the 
actuary  employed  hy  the  Department  to  investigate  and  report  on 
a  superannuation  scheme;  and  whereas  only  forty-two  per  cent, 
of  all  teachers  of  the  Public,  Separate,  High,  and  Training  Schools 
of  the  Province  supplied  the  required  information;  and  whereas 
the  failure  made  it  neces.sary  to  make  certain  assumptions  regard- 
ing age,  lengtli  of  service,  and  yearly  salaries  of  all  who  failed  to 
answer  the  questions;  and  whereas  the  actuary  employed  by  the 
Treasury  Department  has  made  widely  divergent  assumptions  from 
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those  made  by  the  actuary  of  the  Department  of  Education  result- 
ing in  present  obstruction  to  progress;  and  whereas  the  tables  of 
years  of  experience  publis'hed  in  the  reports  of  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  past  five  years  show  the  assumption  made  by  the 
actuary  of  the.  Treasury  Department  to  be  greatly  in  error ;  this 
Public  School  Department  of  J;he  O.E.A.,  representing  the  great 
majority  of  the  teaching  body  of  the  Province,  requests  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  again  attempt  to  secure  the  necessary  data 
and  urges  all  teachers  of  the  Province  and  the  Local  Associations'  to 
co-operate  in  every  possible  way  to  assist  in  obtaining  complete  re- 
turns. 

41.  That  whereas  the  actuary  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Education  to  report  on  the  Superannuation  Scheme  of  the  O.E.A., 
has  at  the  direction  of  the  ^Minister  of  Education  amended  the 
scheme  to  make  a  special  class  of  teachers  of  longer  experience 
practically  proposing  a  retiring  annuity  to  the  older  teachers,  and 
in  this  way  meeting  the  purpose  of  the  superannuation  resolution 
of  the  Pu'bliic  School  Department  in  the  year  1909,  this  Department 
re-affirms  its  position  on  the  principle  of  the  former  resolution, 
accepts  with  satisfaction  the  proposed  alternative,  and  takes  the 
position  that  no  scheme  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Public  School 
teachers  of  the  Province  as  a  body  that  does  not  make  generous 
provision  for  teachers  of  years  of  experience. 

IX.  !An  Ontario  Educational  Gazette. 

That  we- recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Honoraible  the 
Minister  of  Education,  the  publication  of  an  Educational  Gazette, 
to  the  end  that  every  worker  in  the  field  of  education  in  the  Pro- 
vince may  be  informed  of  all  Departmental  regulations,  instructions 
and  reports,  and  that  teachers  at  large  may  be  bound  together  by 
a  recognized  official  organ  of  intercommunication. 

X.  General. 

1.  That  we  express  our  disapproval  of  the  cheap  '"'  picture 
sihows  "  which  are  becoming  such  a  rage  at  present,  and  that  we 
call  upon  those  who  have  the  charge  of  children  to  do  their  utmost 
to  eradicate,  or  limit,  the  evil. 

2.  That  on  account;  of  the  baneful  influence  of  cigarettes  on  the 
1)oys  and  girls,  and  the  great  difficulties  connected  with  the  regula- 
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tion  of  the  sale  and  use  of  theui,  Ave  favor  a  law  which  will 
prohihit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  them ;  and  respectfully  ask 
the  Dominion  Parliament  to  enact  a  law  which  will  make  provision 
for  this  desired  o'bjeet. 

3.  That  whereas  the  publication  of  supplements  containing  comic 
colored  cuts  is  being  introduced  into  our  Canadian  papers,  and 
believing  that  tlie  tone  of  these  pictures  is  lowering  and  sometimes 
debasing,  giving  wrong  views  of  life,  and  teaching  disrespect  for 
age,  for  parents,  and  for  those  in  authority,  and  'believing  that  they 
are  calculated  to  destroy,  in  the  youth  of  our  land,  the  taste  for 
all  that  is  noble,  ^beautiful,  and  truly  artistic,  we,  the  members  of 
the  Public  School  Department  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Associa- 
tion, desire  to  express  our  strong  disapproval  of  the  publication  of 
such  matter  in  our  Canadian  press. 

XI.  Contributions  from  the  Institutes. 

We  thank  the  Local  Institutes  w^hich,  in  the  past,  have  con- 
tributed to  the  funds  of  this  Department  of  the  O.E.A.,  to  carry  on 
the  campaign  of  reform  which  has  been  inaugurated.  It  demands 
a  considerable  amount  to  meet  the  postage  and  printing  bills,  and 
w^e  hope  each  Institute  will,  this  year,  contribute  to  the  fund.  Somo 
Inistitutes  have  contributed  their  share  ever^^  year.  Let  thisi  be- 
come a  haMt  in  every  Institute,  beginning  now  by  sending  $2.  or 
more,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  P.  S.  Department  of  the  O.E.A. 

The  work  and  aims  of  the  Public  School  Department  of  the 
Ontario  Educational  Association  and  of  the  Local  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes throughout  the  Province  are  identical.  Each,  in  its  own 
sphere — the  municipality,  the  county,  or  the  province — is  endeavor- 
ing to  create  a  fraternal  spirit  among  public  sichool  teachers,  to 
strengthen  the  bond  that  exists  among  them,  to  discuss  topics  of 
general  interest  to  the  memlbers  of  the  profession,  and,  by  all 
legitimate  means,  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  they  labor : 
and  the  success  that  will  attend  thejr  efforts  Avill  be  dependent 
upon  the  measure  of  co-operation  that  exists  between  the  central 
and  the  local  associations. 
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BEPORT,  LEGISLATION  COMMITTEE,  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT,  O.E.A. 

Mr.   President,  Ladies    and   Gentlemen,   Members   of   the   Public 
School  Department,  Ontario  Educational  Department — 

Your  Legislation  Cominittee,  composed  of  the  officers  of  this 
Department  of  the  O.E.A.,  with  power  to  add  to  their  numlber, 
takes  pleasure  in  presenting  its  report  on  the  resolutions  passed  by 
you  at  your  meeting  in  1911. 

Asi  on  former  occasions,  the  resolutions  were  prepared  at  the  close 
of  last  year's  meeting,  and  appeared  in  the  following  issue  of  the 
Canadian  Teacher,  Five  thousand  reprints  were  secured,  one  thou- 
sand of  which  were  dressed  in  a  neat  little  cover  fit  to  present  to> 
the  educational  leaders  of  the  land.  Copies  were  sent  to  the  mem- 
bers of  'this  Department,  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  County 
Institute®,  to  the  Premier  and  the  members  of  the  Local  Legislature, 
to  the  Minister  of  Education  and  the  officials  of  his  Department, 
and  to  othere  interested  in  education. 

During  the  year  we  have  had  several  informal  interviews  with 
the  Minister  and  his  worthy  Deputy  IVIinister,  and  during  the  busi- 
est hours  of  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature,  Dr.  Pyne  granted 
us  a  formal  interview.  We  are  pleased  to  say  he  has  afforded  us 
every  opportunity  to  approach  him,  and  has  listened  with  close 
attention  to  the  points  we  have  urged  in  support  of  the  changes 
we  have  proposed;  and  the  changes  in  the  School  Law  which  have 
been  enacted,  and  the  changes  in  the  Departmental  Regulations 
which  have  been  made  and  issued,  or  are  about  to  be  issued,  $peak 
well  for  the  desire  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Ontario 
G-overnment  to  advance  the  interests  of  education,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  teachers.  Where  interests,  ap- 
parently opposite,  are  concerned,  it  is  difficult  to  have  changes 
brought  about  at  once,  under  our  democratic  form  of  government; 
but  our  work  of  educating  public  opinion  and  agitating  for  desired 
changes  is  going  on  apace,  and  our  report  this  year  is  very  gratify- 
ing indeed. 

Copies  O'f  our  Resolutions  are  in  your  hands,  and  we  shall  make 
report  according  to  the  arrangement  in  the  booklet. 
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I.  Expressions  op  Appreciation. 
The  resolutions  of  Section  I.  were  formally  sent  by  the  Secretary. 

II.  The  Public  School  Curriculum. 

Res.  1.  The  Minister  said  the  matter  of  a  new  course  of  study 
had  "been  referred  to  the  Advisory  Council.  Two  of  the  officers  of 
the  Public  School  Department  of  the  O.E.A.  were  invited  to 
deliberate  with  the  members  of  the  council  on  this  subject,  and  the 
result  is  the  Course  of  Study  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Education. 

Res.  2.  The  Minister  said  a  set  of  Manuals  was  being  arranged 
for  which  would  set  out  the  work  of  the  various  classes. 

Res.  3.  The  Minister  said  the  work  for  the  two  parts  of  tJie 
First  Form  had  been  divided  into  two  parts.  Your  Committee 
urged  that  the  work  of  each  form  should  have  been  divided  into 
Senior  and  Junior  parts'.  If  those  educational  experts  who  formed 
the  Advisory  Council  evaded  the  division  of  the  work  into  two  fair 
apportionments,  how  much  more  difficult  would  it  be  to  the  inex- 
perienced teacher? 

Res.  5.  The  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  W.  F. 
Moore,  will  present  the  report  on  Supplementary"  Reading  for  all 
the  classes. 

Res.  6.  The  suggestion  of  "  A  Grood  IManners  Circle  "  has  been 
favorably  received  in  many  places.  The  working  out  of  a  plan  to 
accomplish  this  will  require  some  thought.  Such  a  movement  will 
have  a  commercial  value  as  well  asi  a  social  value  to  our  pupils. 

III.  Public  School  Text-Books. 

Res.  1.  The  Minister  said  that  in  the  selection  of  persons  to 
prepare  text-<books,  the  Department  had  endeavoured  to  consider 
all  persons  who  would  have  been  qualified  to  prepare  a  text-book. 

Res.  2.  The  Minisiter  said  that  the  rearranging  of  the  Readers 
would  necessitate  a  great  expense.  The  division  might  be  indicated 
in  the  table  of  contents. 

Res.  3.  The  Minister  said  the  suggestions  of  a  table  of  the 
Lessons  and  one  of  the  Authors  might  be  included  at  the  back  of 
tlie  book.    It  wouhl  bo  carefullv  considered. 
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Res.  4.  Your  Committee  urged,  regarding  the  amended  Primer, 
that  the  changes  which  had  'been  made  were  too  few  or  too  little 
to  be  effective  for  phonic  work.  It  necessitated  the  writing  of  the 
lessons  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher,  or  the  preparation  of 
charts  by  the  teacher — a  most  laborious  task.  If  written  on  the 
blackboard  the  lesson  had  to  be  cleared  off  at  once  and  was  not 
available  for  review  lessons.  The  Minister  listened  and  indicated 
he  would  like  to  hear  of  this  again. 

Res.  5.  The  unsuitableness  of  the  new  Public  School  Speller  was 
presented  in  no  measured  terms,  and  the  only  defence  that  was 
made  was  that  ' '  it  was  a  marvel  of  cheapness. ' '  The  Minister  said 
he  would  be  willing  to  receive  suggestions  as  to  the  features  of  a 
properly-arranged  Speller. 

Res.  6.     Was  also  presented. 

IV.  The  Entrance  Examination. 

The  Minister  said  the  Department  had  had  these  points  before 
them  when  the  new  regulations  were  framed. 

Res.  1.     The  Examination  would  be  maintained. 

Res.  2.  These  subjects,  except  Literature,  were  the  subjects  on 
which  the  examination  papers  were  set. 

Res.  3.  Provision  was  being  made  for  the  consideration  of  the 
teacher 's  estimate.  What  form  that  would  take  had  not  been  finally 
decided  as  yet.  Your  Committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  wait  upon  the  Minister  in  the  near  future  and  pre- 
sent a  workable  plan  for  the  securing  of  this  object. 

Res.  4.     This  standard  had  been  set  and  maintained. 

Res.  5.  This  resolution,  in  connection  with  Res.  4,  Sec.  VII., 
was  under  consideration. 

Res.  6.  The  Minister  was  not  so  much  opposed  as  formerly,  to 
having  the  names  of  those  who  set  the  questions  appearing  on 
question-papers  if  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  secure  greater 
care. 

Res.  8.  The  adding  of  Public  School  Teachers  to  the  Entrance 
Board  was  left  in  abeyance. 

Res.  9.  The  attention  of  the  Minister  was  called  to  the  emphasis 
we  had  placed  on  the  word  material,  and  urged  that  the  regulations 
had  been  enforced  too  absolutely  last  year. 
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V.  Teachers'  Certificates. 

Res.  1.  The  Minister  said  the  raising  of  the  age  limit  was 
gradually  being  secured.  Only  an  interim  certificate  was  being 
issued  till  the  candidate  had  had  a  year  of  training  and  two  years 
of  experience. 

Res.  2.  The  Minister  said  the  Department  was  keeping  as  rigor- 
ous a  hold  on  the  matter  of  permits  as  could  possibly  be  done.  The 
doicument  to  sign  was  very  exacting ;  but  the  supply  of  teachers  did 
not  satisfy  the  demand.  The  salaries  offered  were  far  in  advance 
of  those  offered  in  former  years,  and  the  grants  to  encourage  a 
further  advance  were  very  generous  indeed,  this  year  exceeding 
two  million  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($2,100,000). 

Res.  3.  The  Minister  said  the  question  of  approved  schools  was 
sitill  under  consideration  by  the  Department. 

Res.  4.  The  Minister  recognized  the  justice  of  the  claim  to  have 
a  proper  recognition  of  the  value  of  experience,  and  said  the  De- 
partment was  fully  aware  of  its  importance  in  comparison  with 
a  c  ade  mic  ciu  al  i  fie  at  ions. 

Res.  5.  The  Minister  said  the  advice  the  Department  had  re- 
ceived was  in  labsolute  opposition,  and  until  we  could  come  to  some 
understanding  we  could  not  expect  to  have  the  matter  settled. 

Res.  6.  Regarding  the  submissdon  of  the  question  of  qualifica- 
tions for  an  inspector's  certificate  to  the  Advisory  Council,  your 
Committee  would  like  to  know  the  stand  the  Public  School  repre- 
sentatives would  take,  or  did  take,  on  this  question.  The  secrecy  of 
the  work  of  the  council  may  be  used  to  cover  up  the  personal 
opinions  of  the  members  or  to  hide  a  masterly  inactivitj'. 

Res.  7.     This  is  ^a  question  for  the  University  autliorities. 

•     VI.  TriE  Advisory  Council. 

Res.  1.  The  Minister  expressed  himself  as  disappointed  ^^'ith 
the  meagre  vote  at  the  last  election.  Your  Committee  urged  the 
sniallness  of  the  representation  of  Public  School  teachers  on  the 
Council  and  the  secrecy  of  its  proceedings.  We  remember  the 
opinion  expressed  l)y  the  Superintendent  of  Education  on  a  former 
occavsion,  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  number,  but  a  matter 
of  quality. 

Til  is  is  the  year  for  the  election  of  the  Council  again,  and  the 
question  should  receive  careful  consideration  at  this  meeting,  as  to 
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whether  we  should  have  pre-election  platforms  and  send  our  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Council  who  are  pledged  to  certain  courses,  or 
shall  we  put  our  heads  in  the  lion's  mouth  and  shut  our  eyes,  in 
fancied  security  or  in  absolute  indifference. 

VII.  Departmental  Regulations. 

Res.  1.  The  Minister  said  this  work  had  been  fully  presented  to 
him  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Advisorv^  Council,  and  also  the 
matter  of  Resolution  5  of  this  section. 

Res.  2.  The  Minister  said  the  Manual  Training  and  Domestic 
Science  classes  were  coming  into  general  favor,  and  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  were  becoming  less.  The  matter  of  compulsion  was  a 
most  difficult  measure  in  dealing  with  Britons. 

Res.  3.  The  Minister  said  the  changing  of  the  school  year  from 
the  calendar  year  to  the  academic  year  was  being  considered ;  but 
there  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way  as  to  the  municipal  and  the 
school  year.  Your  Committee  urged  that,  no  matter  what  the  diffi- 
culties were,  they  would  have  to  be  met  sooner  or  later.  The 
Deputy  Minister  promised  to  have  all  of  these  presented  to  us  at 
our  next  interview,  so  that  wo  could  go  carefully  into  the  solution 
of  the  problem. 

Res.  4.  The  Minister  seemed  favorably  impressed  with  our  pre- 
sentation of  this  resolution,  and  was  anxious  to  have  our  sugges- 
tions and  reasons  presented  in  definite  form. 

Res.  6.  The  Minister  said  these  special  school  grants  were  to 
induce  the  trustees  to  improve  their  premises,  to  engage  well  certi- 
ficated teachers,  and  make  their  tenure  of  office  more  permanent, 
and  to  s'how  their  appreciation  of  their  services  by  adequate  in- 
crease in  their  salary.  If  these  grants  did  not  go  to  the  School 
Board  they  would  he  no  inducement  to  them  to  do  these  very 
desirable  things,  and  we  must  remember  that  it  was  to  the  school 
boards  that  we  had  to  look  for  the  proper  advance  in  salaries,  and 
we  had  evidence  on  all  sides  that  they  were  gradually  responding 
to  the  demand. 

VIII.  Superannuation  of  Teachers. 

The  Minister  said  the  report  of  what  had  been  done  would  be 
presented  in  printed  form  at  the  coming  meeting  of  the  O.E.A. 
The  difficulties  which  had  been  met  even  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
had  been  very  great  and  numerous  indeed. 
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IX.  An  Ontaeig  Educational  Gazette. 

The  Minister  said  the  Department  were  considering  this  very 
favourably,  and  your  Committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  matter 
was  well  in  hand. 

X.  General, 

Res.  1.  Regarding  "  picture  shows,"  an  Act  has  been  passed 
to  regulate  these,  and  school  children  are  not  allowed  to  attend 
these  unaccompanied.  "We  find  it  is  a  practice  for  hoys  and  girls 
who  wish  to  go  to  one  of  these  to  appeal  to  some  older  person  who 
is  going  in  to  take  them  with  them,  and  these  "  good-hearted 
people  "  do  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  as  it  will  cost  them  nothing.  How 
this  evasion  can  be  provided  against  is  a  point  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

Res.  2.  That  we  continue  to  exert  our  influence  both  by  word 
and  example  to  stem  the  tobacco  habit. 

Res.  3.  That  we  organize  some  plan  to  place  before  the  proper 
authorities  the  matter  of  vulgar  pictures.  The  newspapers  that 
pander  to  this  demand  for  vulgarity  are  no  better  than  those  who 
make  profit  by  gratifying  the  appetites  of  poor,  depraved  weaklings 
of  the  human  family. 

XI.  Contributions. 

"We  are  pleased  to  say  the  response  is  still  greater  this  year,  but 
only  fractional  yet.  We  would  recommend  that  this  be  continued 
and  the  delegates  present  be  asked  to  support  the  proposal  in  their 
various  associations. 

We  would  also  suggest  having  the  various  leading  Public  Scbool 
teachers  throughout  the  Province  becoming  members  of  our  Depart- 
ment of  the  O.E.A.,  even  though  they  cannot  be  present  at  its 
meetings.  They  would  thus  show  their  sympatliy  with  our  work  in 
a  financial  way,  and  in  return  would  be  receiving  the  Report  of 
the  Proceedings  and  be  able  to  keep  in  touch  in  the  work  of  the 
Association.  Each  member  could  undertake  to  get  from  five  to  ten 
of  his  teacher  friends  to  become  members.  Out  of  nine  thousand 
Public  School  teachers,  we  should  have  at  least  five  hundred 
members. 
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REPORT— SUPPLEMENTARY  READING.  * 

W.   F.   MOOEE^  DUNDAS^   CHAIEMAiSr. 

Principal  Moore,  of  Dundas  Public  School,  as  Chairman  of 
Committee  on  Supplementary  Readers,  presented  his  report.  He 
said  that  he  had  been  ably  assisted  in  the  work  by  Inspectors 
Ballard,  Gill  and  Smith,  of  Hamilton,  by  Miss  E.  F.  Patterson, 
of  Dundas,  and  Miss  M.  B.  Adam,  of  Hamilton,  and  very  much 
by  Mrs.  Hanna,*  of  Sarnia,  who  prepared  a  list  of  readers  for 
children  from  a  mother's  standpoint. 

Mr.  Moore  said  that  to  read  anything  was  better  than  to  read 
nothing,  and  that  that  school  was  peculiarly  blessed  that  had  for 
a  teacher  of  primary  children  a  good  story  teller. 

Books  Suggested. 

First  Classes.- — Stories  must  be  read  or  told  by  teacher: 

Mother  Groose  Stories,  Long  Ago  Stories,  Royal  Crown  Infant 
Readers,  Short  Bible  Stories. 

Part  Two  Classes. — Stories  still  to  be  told: 

Bible  Stories — Stories  of  Travel  in  Foreign  Lands,  Grimm's 
Fairy  Tales,  Anderson's  Fairy  Talcs,  King  of  the  Golden  River, 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  Reynard  the  Fox,  Cinderella,  Dick  Whittington. 

Second  Classes: 

Fairy  Tales,  Myths  and  Fables,  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  Secret 
Garden,  Black  Beauty,  Strike  at  Shane's,  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  Bible  Stories,  Stories  of  Canada,  Stories 
of  England.     Last  three  to  be  read  to  them  or  told. 

Third  Classes: 

Bible  Stories.  Canadian  Stories.  Selections  from  ^lakers  of 
Canada  (15c.  Ed.).  Alfred.  Richard  Lst,  Crusades,  Peter  Rabbit 
Stories,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Pied  Piper,  Anne  of  Avunloa.  Bisliop's 
Shadow.  Coral  Islands,  Treasure  Island. 


'Paper  read  at  Sarnia  Library  Institute. 
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Fourth  Classes :  Largely  ISTature  Study  Series. 

Mooswa,  Wahb  the  Grizzly,  The  Monarch,  ISTansen's  Tri]i 
Across  Greenland,  Shackelton's  Farthest  South,  Gulliver's  Travels. 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  Hereward  the  Wake,  Tom  Brown's  School 
Days,  John  Gilpin,  Lamb's  Tales,  Myths  of  Old  Greece. 

(Sgd.)   W.   F.   Moore. 

Miss  E.  F.  Patterson, 
Miss  M.  B.  Adam. 


president's  address.  -i!)!) 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 
Miss  L.  U.  Currie. 

Be'fore  proceeding  with  the  programme  in  the  order  of  its  ar- 
rangement I  shall  take  the  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the  honor 
done  in  electing  me  once  again  to  the  position  of  President  of 
this  department.  With  it  comes  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  bid 
you,  on  behalf  of  the  officers  of  the  Department,  a  very  hearty 
welcome.  We  are  glad  to  see  you,  and  hope  that  you  mil  find  so 
much  that  is  helpful  and  interesting  on  this  first  day  of  our  gather- 
ing that  you  will  be  constrained  to  let  all  those  who  are  not  present 
and  might  ibe,  know,  so  that  they  too  may  come. 

In  presenting  this  programme  to  tfhe  conrvention  the  Committee 
feels  that  it  has  been  fortunate  indeed  in  securing  the  assistance  of 
able  thinkers  and  active  workers,  not  only  from  our  own  especial 
field,  but  some  also  from  those  who  stand  at  the  head  of  our  edu- 
cational system.  The  kindergarten  and  university  occupy  the  two 
extremes  in  the  scheme  of  education,  but  the  study  of  the  child  and 
his  welfare  serves  to  bridge  the  road  between  the  two  courses,  and 
we  find  ourselves  on  common  ground. 

At  a  recent  gathering  of  kindergartners  in  New  York  City,  Miss 
Blo'w,  in  speaking  of  the  different  stages  through  w^hich  the  kinder- 
garten had  passed,  said  that  there  was  now  a  return  to  Frcefbelian 
methods,  and  that  the  kindergartners  were  in  the  ascendant.  Such 
remarks  coming  from  one  whose  word  is  an  authority  upon  all 
matters  relating  to  the  kindergarten,  are  both  assuring  and  inspir- 
ing. "The  whole  is  related  to  its  parts"  ds  a  familiar  saying  to 
those  of  the  profession — and  as  a  part  we  feel  that  we  have  a  right 
to  rejoice  in  the  progress  tih'at  has  been  made  towards  the  ideal  by 
our  friends  across  the  border. 

But  while  rejoicing  in  this  progress  and  the  consequent  strength- 
ening of  a  cause  for  which  we  all  stand,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
tiie  fact  that  there  is  a  great  work  yet  to  be  done  within  ooir  own 
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borders  upon  its  behalf,  and  it  behooves  us  to  open  our  eyes  to  the 
need,  that  we  may  prepare  ourselves  more  thoroughly  to  be  active 
elements  in  meeting  it.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  immensie  fields 
which  have  never  yet  been  touched  by  the  influence  of  the  kinder- 
garten, as,  for  instance,  in  our  great  land  of  the  West.  Even  here 
in  Ont^io,  Where  the  movement  has  been  recognized  officially  as 
part  of  the  public  school  system,  there  are  many,  many  schools  that 
have  not  opened  their  doors  to  it.  Various  are  the  reasons  assigned 
for  this:  lack  of  funds,  of  seeing  the  necessity  for  providing  edu- 
cation for  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  6  or  5  and  6  years, 
indifference  of  school  boards,  failure  to  be  impressed  by  work  seen 
or  done.  "Whatever  the  reason  or  reasons,  we  are  confronted  witlh 
the  fact  that  this  slowness  to  respond  to  that  which  is  a  necessary 
part  of  every  child 's  education  should  be  met  by  more  active  effort 
upon  the  side  of  those  already  established  in  the  work.  One  of  the 
needs  at  the  present,  and  one  which  is  constantly  gaining  in  im- 
portance in  the  work  of  propagation  and  upbuilding,  is  for  earnest, 
well-trained  kindergartners  of  experience  to  do  pioneer  work.  Upon 
the  pioneer  devolves  so  largely  the  responsibility  of  building  up 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  movement.  The  kinderg'artners  adapted 
by  nature,  bent  and  experience  for  this  effort  are  generally  provided 
with  good  positions  in  their  own  towns  or  cities  and,  though  often- 
times willing  to  give  these  up  for  the  struggles  and  difficulties  of 
new  centres,  for  many  reasons  find  it  impossible  to  do  so.  Recog- 
nizring  then  that  to  the  lot  of  the  inexperienced  graduate  must  de- 
volve the  great  responsibility  of  launching  a  new  movement  upon 
foreign  ground,  there  should  be  some  more  definite  planning  to 
assist  her  for  thisi  special  work.  The  training  schools  cannot  do 
everything,  though  they  must  ever  be  the  greatest  force  in  awaken- 
ing enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  the  ideals  which  are  so  necessary  to 
its  success,  and  without  which  great  deeds  cannot  be  accomplished. 
The  conditions  which  confront  the  pioneer  are  nearly  always  diffi- 
cult, because  so  different  from  those  to  which  she  has  been  accus- 
tomed, as,  for  example,  thirty  children  in  the  morning  to  be  at- 
tended to,  a  different  thirty  in  the  afternoon,  with  only  the  inade- 
quate assistance  of  one  wlioin  slie  must  find  a  few  horn's  in  which 
to  give  the  first  year  of  training — different,  yes,  and  difficult!  Ts  it 
not  small  wonder  that  the  ardor  and  zeal  with  which  slie  first  ap- 
proaohed  her  work  should  become  at  least  dampened?  It  is  at  such 
moments  that  she  needs-  all  the  syin])athy.  all  the  encouraigement, 
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all  the  suggestion,  which  can  only  be  given  by  those  who 
have  encountered  similar  discouragements  and  conquered  similar 
difficulties.  But  how  is  she  to  avail  herself  of  such  assist- 
ance, separated,  as  is  most  often  the  case,  by  many  miles 
of  dis-tance  from  those  who  would  ^nllingly  come  to  her  aid.  It  is 
here  that  organized  etfort  is  needed,  as  it  is  the  only  dependable 
means  by  which  such  emergencies  can  be  met.  To  the  question  as 
to  how  such  organization  can  be  brought  about  I  should  say  by  the 
different  institutions  that  are  the  outcome  of  the  kindergarten 
movement,  viz.,  the  Froebel  Societies  or  Kindergarten  Associations. 
They  should  take  upon  themselves  the  inauguration  of  such  depart- 
ments of  assistance. 

We  are  often  aided  in  our  growth  by  standing  on  the  shoulders  of 
our  neighbors.  Fortunately  there  are  no  exclusive  patent  rights 
in  the  sphere  of  ideas,  and  we  can  and  should  learn  from  all  sources 
where  we  have  observed  success  to  be  the  result  of  endeavor.  In 
other  countries  than  our  own  Kindergarten  Associations,  Froebel 
Societies  and  Training  Schools  have  formed  committees,  whose  spe- 
cial work  it  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  different  graduates  who 
have  gone  out  from  their  midst,  with  the  view  of  assisting  tliem  to 
do  the  earnest,  thorough  work  which  makes  most  effectually  for  the 
spread  of  interest  and  the  expansion  of  the  cause.  Such  committee 
work  has  been  found  to  be  most  valuable  in  aiding  in  the  further 
equipment  and  fitting  of  the  kindergartner  for  pioneering.  Through 
them  more  concerted  action  may  be  brought  about — more  continu- 
ous effort  maintained,  in  the  work  of  individuals,  individuals  who 
are  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  varied  interests  and  calls  upon  time 
which  unfold  themselves  throughout  the  year,  and  thus  forgotten 
they  may  gradually  lose  grasp  upon  the  ideals  which  illuminated 
the  pathway  of  their  first  endeavor. 

A  kindergartner  writing  a  short  time  ago  said:  ''I  have  at  last 
interested  tlie  schoolmen,  trustees  and  others  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work  here,  so  effectually  that  they  have  decided  to  open 
another  kindergarten  in  the  early  spring.  But,  best  of  all,  some 
trustees  from  a  neighiboring  town  came  over  to  visit  us ;  and  they 
were  so  impressed  by  what  thej^  saw  and  heard  that  I  hear  that  they 
have  decided  to  advertise  for  a  kindergartner.  Last  year  they 
would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  a  great  many  times 
I  felt  like  running  away  from  the  place  and  giving  up  the  work 
altogether,  and  should  have  done  so  had  it  not  been  for  the  encour- 
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agement  afforded  me  by  the  Association  at  home.  Througih  its  com- 
mittee I  was  supplied  from  time  to  time  with  various  articles  of 
interest  culled  from  newspapers,  pamphlets,  leaflets,  loaned  books 
from  the  libraries,  supplied  with  letters  of  introduction  to  an  Asso- 
ciation interested  in  the  child's  welfare  movement  and  in  many- 
other  ways  remembered,  so,  though  despondenit  times  were  many, 
yet  I  could  not  get  away  from  the  feeling  that  I  must  do  my  very 
best  to  accomplish  something  that  would  tell  for  the  kindergarten. 
If  every  kindergarten  were  looked  after  with  a  fraction  of  the  zeal 
that  has  been  meted  to  me  there  could  not  be  many  failures. ' ' 

But  perhaps  I  have  said  enough  to  illustrate  my  main  idea — 
Avhich  is  the  need  of  more  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  kinder- 
gartners  everywhere  to  assist  in  streugthening  those  who  must  seek 
for  employment  beyond  the  boundaries  of  home.  It  would  require 
consecrated  effort  and  zeal  by  those  elected  to  do  it.  But  it  would 
bring  about  a  tremendous  factor  in  reaching  more  quickh'  the  ideal 
for  which  every  true  kindergartner  is  striving,  namely,  the  en- 
actment of  laws  that  will  compel  every  school  board  in  our  Inroad 
Dominion,  not  only  to  make  the  kindergarten  an  integral  part  of 
the  school  system,  but  to  open  the  doors  wide  so  that  the  little  child 
might  enter  therein. 
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Prof.  Hume,  Toroxto  Uxiveesity. 

Some  of  our  best-known  educational  maxims  are  derived  from 
the  great  Greek  thinkers,  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle.  These 
three  great  investigators  were  stimulated  by  the  desire  to  meet  and 
overthrow  a  false  view  of  human  nature  that  carried  with  it  a 
false  method  of  education.  The  Sophists  regarded  man  as  the 
creature  of  circumstances,  hence  a.s  he  was  moulded  entirely  by 
surrounding  influences  they  concluded  that  the  teacher  could  make 
whatever  he  pleased  out  of  the  plastic  material  of  the  pupil.  How 
the  teacher  could  control  circumstances,  being  himself  their  mere 
result,  they  did  not  stop  to  enquire. 

Now  we  have  a  thoroughly  modern  repetition  of  the  Sophistic 
view,  in  the  theories  of  a  certain  class  of  scientists  who  make  man 
a  resultant  of  two  given  forces,  heredity  and  environment,  and  also 
with  the  same  inconsequence  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  tells  us  how  the 
teacher  may  dominate  and  control  by  selecting  ''natural"  encour- 
agements and  deterrents,  also  not  stopping  to  ask  how  the  teacher, 
himself  a  mere  creature  of  circumstances,  can  rise  above  them  and 
control  them  to  secure  a  satisfactory  result  in  the  pupil.  Now, 
though  the  ancient  Sophists  and  modern  Evolutionists  are  wrong 
a'bout  the  child,  as  Socrates  demonstrated,  though  it  is  inconsistent 
with  their  doctrine,  tihoy  are  quite  right  in  their  assertion  of  the 
significance  and  potency  of  the  teacher,  and  perhaps  the  Socratic 
School,  with  its  method  concentrating  its  attention  on  the  pupil, 
has  sometimes  overlooked  the  teacher.  Indeed,  some  of  the  modern 
Socratics  are  so  afraid  of  interfering  with  the  "natural  self-expres- 
sion" of  the  cihild  that  if  they  were  logical  they  would  banish  the 
teacher  altogether. 

On  the  contrary',  we  must  find  acti\'ity  and  interaction  in  activity 
in  both  the  pupils  and  the  teacher,  and  the  problem  of  education  is 
to  correlate  most  effectively  these  two  activities,  the  activities  oif 
the  more  mature  and  experienced  with  the  activities  of  the  less 
mature  and  less  experienced.  It  is  the  proiblem  of  the  home,  of  the 
s»chool,  of  society,  a.nd  it  lies  close  to  the  heart  of  the  great  realms 
of  ^lorality  and  Religion. 
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Over  against  the  ancient  and  modern  misconception  about  the 
passivity  of  human  nature,  borrowed  by  a  false  analogy  from  the 
observation  of  inanimate  forces  in  the  external  world,  we  must  keep 
close  to  the  vital  truth  of  the  activity,  power  and  consequent  re- 
sponsibility of  human  nature,  of  course  in  varying  amounts,  in 
various  degrees  of  development. 

Nowhere,  however,  does  the  view  of  the  plastic  passivity  of 
human  nature  seem  more  plausible  than  in  its  early  beginnings  in 
the  child. 

I  have  often  thought  that  certain  experiments  that  nature  her- 
self has  provided  for  us  in  the  case  of  such  people  as  Laura  Bridg- 
man  and  Helen  Keller,  the  two  children  who  at  a  very  early  age 
lost  power  of  sight  and  hearing,  are  very  instructive.  Both  of 
these  wonderful  iblind-deaf-mutes  became  well-educated  women, 
Helen  Keller  being  specially  gifted,  having  completed  a  successful 
coui*se  in  Radcliffe  College  in  connection  with  Har\^ard  University. 
If  we  study  these  two  cases  what  conclusion  should  be  drawn? 

The  first  and  outstanding  one  is  that  the  closing  up  of  the  main 
avenues  for  normally  receiving  organic  modification  that  give  data 
for  the  conscious  life  to  appreciate  and  relate  maizes  all  the  more 
remarkable,  even  startling,  the  tremendous  significance  of  this 
phychical  conscious  activity  in  translating,  appreciating,  inter- 
relating and  organizing.  That  these  gifted  individuals,  though  so 
cruelly  handicapped,  could  and  did  build  up  out  of  the  limited 
material  offered  to  them  such  a  rich  and  varied  and  complex  mental 
life,  shows  us  that  the  process  of  comparing,  compounding,  relating, 
building,  is  a  wonderful  power,  an  astonishing  capability. 

But  their  struggles  also  remind  us  that  the  loss  of  accustomed 
avenues  for  receiving  data  greatly  handicapped  them  and  they  still 
had  to  use  data  from  the  rem'aioiing  senses. 

And,  lastly,  their  experiences  clearly  demonstrate  how  deeply 
dependent  we  mortals  are  on  the  co-operation  of  those  who  teach 
us,  for  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  teachers, 
Dr.  Howe  and  Miss  Sullivan,  these  blind-deaf-mutes  would  have 
beaten  in  vain  against  the  prison  bars  of  their  limitations.  Hence 
let  us  conclude  to  some  extent  likewise  in  all  normal  human  beings 
the  part  played  in  the  development  of  consciousness  by  the  inter- 
change of  ideas,  the  co-operation  with  other  conscious  beings  is  one 
of  the  indispensable  requirements  for  the  growth  of  the  intellectual 
life. 
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This  is  the  very  keynote  to  the  sdgnifica.nce  of  the  teacher.  But 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  it  must  he  noted  that  it  is  by  a  process  of 
interpretation,  of  guessing,  if  you  will,  that  one  person  compre- 
hends  what  another  is  trying  to  convey,  and  the  principle  that 
guides  us  and  enables  us  to  gviess  is  imagination. 

In  every  conversation  we  bridge  by  the  imagination  a  gulf  not 
crossed  by  the  direct  evidence  and  contribution  of  all  the  senses. 
Hence,  though  the  child  is  so  dependent  on  sense  impressions,  yet 
the  child  has  a  power  of  trauiscending  the  limits  of  these  various 
sense  impressions.  The  child's  power  of  fancy  is  the  child's  salva- 
tion ;  by  it  an  escape  is  made  into  the  freedom  of  the  world  beyond 
himself  of  wliich  as  yet  he  knows  so  very  little,  and  what  the  child 
fancies  he  tries  to  express  in  act ;  this  is  his  play  and  by  it  he  is 
able  to  partake  in  an  expanding  world.  As  play  of  body  is  essen- 
tial to  bodily  health  and  growth,  so  is  play  of  mind  just  as  essential 
for  mental  health  and  growth.  This  play  is  fancy,  which  after- 
wards rises  to  what  is  termed  imagination.  Play  of  body  and  play 
of  mind  is  the  child's  vocation  and  the  child's  birthright. 

The  playful  side,  the  undeveloped,  but  spontaneously  marvellous 
side  of  the  imagination — the  basis  for  the  constructive  imagination 
■ — how  can  it  be  developed,  strengthened  and  trained  ?  I  think  that 
in  attempting  to  answer  such  questions  teachers  should  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  paralv>^ed  by  any  suggestions  of  the  Tiltimate  mys- 
terionsness  of  things  in  general  and  of  child  psychology  in  par- 
ticular. Without  disparaging  psychology,  even  the  most  highly 
trained  specialist  in  psychology  has  to  get  at  his  facts  by  the  same 
road  as  ordinary  mortals.  He  must  use  his  own  experiences  to 
interpret  his  observations.  jSTow,  both  of  these  are  open  to  the  ordin- 
ary teacher.  If  interested  in  teaching,  the  teacher  must  be  inter- 
ested in  children  and  must  delight  in  observing  and  noting  all  their 
curious  ways.  And  even  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  teacher 
was  once  a  child,  and  teachers  of  children  should  never  forget  their 
own  childhood — they  should  continually  recall  how  things  appeared 
to  them.  With  earnestness  and  common-sense  and  following  these 
simple  directions,  any  teacher  can  do  much  to  understand  a.nd 
assist  children. 

Now  we  come  to  a  favorite  device  of  the  past  in  homes  and 
nurseries  for  encouraging  the  youthful  fancies  of  young  children. 
I  refer  to  the  Mother  Goose  Rhymes,  before  they  were  transformed 
20 
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into  useful  prescriptions  to  secure  the  care  of  the  teeth  by  the 
medical  inspectors  of  city  sehooLs,  when  they  were  enjoyed  for 
their  nonsense  mixed  with  a  flavoring  of  sense,  but  not  made  too 
prosaically  sensible ;  fairy  tales,  iind  other  imaginative  foolishness 
that  even  the  wisest  of  men  at  -one  time  enjoyed,  and  the  legends 
and  customs  clustering  around  Easter  and  the  first  of  April  and 
Hallowe'en  and  Christmas. 

Now  that  these  have  come  under  the  critical  consideration  of 
the  educationalists  will  appear  when  w^e  note  that  every  few  years 
in  the  educational  journals  of  the  United  States  we  have  learned 
and  ingenious  articles  telling  us  how  to  lead  the  children  to  the 
real  truth  about  Santa  Claus. 

The  pitiful  things  are  the  utter  realism  and  futile  prosaic  com- 
mercialism about  the  real  truth  about  Santa  Claus  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  troubled  much  over  this  great  enigma.  Of  course 
there  are  others  who  solve  such  difficulties  very  much  more  logically 
and  easily,  and  their  plan  is  not  to  allow  children  to  hear  any  snch 
stories  at  all — they  are  a  pack  O'f  lies  and  so  immoral!  Now  these 
serious-mimded,  matter-of-fact  people  have  utterly  failed  to  under- 
stand the  truth  about  Santa  Claus  and  other  marvellous  stories. 
Yet  the  child,  if  not  misguided  by  snch  realistic  pedants,  is  never 
deceived  about  Santa  Claus,  any  more  than  he  is  about  the  cow 
that  jumps  over  the  moon.  At  the  time  when  he  delights  in  the 
acrobatic  performances  of  said  cow,  the  child  would  have  little 
patience  with  any  cow  that  would  not  show  its  agility  when  re- 
quired. And  the  truth  about  tlie  "noble  lie,"  as  Plato  calls  these 
tales,  when  we  are  dealing  with  Santa  Claus,  is  by  no  means  the 
prose  version  of  liow  the  gifts  are  surreptitiously  smuggled  in  by 
deceiving  parents.  The  truth  is  the  marvellous  wonder  of  giving 
of  gifts  and  receiving  of  gifts,  leading  up  to  the  great  All-Giver — 
the  fountain  and  treasure  house  of  all  good  gifts  and  the  Giver  of 
the  wondrous  gift  at  Christmas  time  of  the  Christ  child.  Hence 
I  greatly  appreciate  the  German  method  of  directly  connecting  the 
Christmas  celebrations  with  the  wondrous  Christ-child — and  the 
beautiful  hymn  sung  by  the  little  German  children  before  receiv- 
ing the  gifts  from  the  glittering  and  dazzling  Christmas  tree,  is 
one  that  should  be  'better  known  and  used  in  other  lands: 
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Alle  jahre  wieder 
Kommt  das  Christus-Kind 
Auf  die  Erde  nieder 
Wo  wir  Kinder  sind. 
Kommt  mit  seinem  Segen 
Ein  in  jedes  Hans 
Geht  anf  alien  Wegen 
Mit  uns  ein  und  aus. 

Let  me  try  to  catch  its  spirit  in  a  very  free  translation : 

Every  year  from  Heaven  on  high 

DoMTi  comes  the  dear  Christ  child. 

Into  each  home  He  enters, 

And  to  each  child  He  whispers, 

May  I  be  your  comrade  through  this  year, 

Your  friend  and  playmate  near  and  dear. 

Have  you  not  heard  His  Voice? 

Listen  !    Listen ! ! 

It  is  not  deceiving  children  to  let  them  revel  in  these  tales  and 
stories;  it  is  allowing  them  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom  -u-ithout 
which  they  will  remain  cabinned,  cribbed,  confined,  stifled.  Anno- 
tation and  explanation  are  peculiarly  unfitting.  Let  the  child  find 
out  in  his  own  way  whatever  sense  or  nonsense  he  likes  to  find  in 
them.  Indeed,  I  think  that  even  with  more  adv^anced  pupils,  if 
more  time  were  given  to  reading  and  re-reading  choice  literature 
and  less  on  its  dissection,  more  progress  would  'be  made  in  the 
appreciation  of  literature,  more  taste  for  it,  more  power  to  con- 
tribute to  it. 

However,  we  can  scarcely  rule  out  all  analysis,  because  we  need 
to  secure  definiteness,  clearness,  aceuraev  and,  though  fancy  is  a 
splendid  beginning,  we  need  to  go  forward  to  imagination. 

Now  the  difference  between  these  is  on  a  sliding  scale  so  that  we 
may  pass  over  by  imperceptible  gradations  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  yet  they  are  nevertheless  very  different.  In  fancy  rules 
regulation  and  restriction  are  practically  ignored;  capriciousness, 
arljitrariness,  even  freakishness  is  not  debarred,  and  this  is  the  first 
game  the  child  plays.  But  it  leads  up  to  another  game  that  has 
rules  by  which  it  is  played,  a  much  more  interesting  and  much 
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more  important  ,u'ame,  the  game  of  imagination.  Here  rules  pre- 
vail, and  here  we  come  upon  the  footsteps  of  reality  and  begin  to 
grasp  the  real.  Indeed,  without  the  rules  and  principles  of  imagi- 
nation, as  I  have  already  suggested,  no  one  can  ever  see  or  touch  or 
in  any  way  come  into  contact  with  any  comprehension  of  reality. 
Henee  in  the  interests  of  truth,  hence  as  the  very  basis  of  science 
itself,  we  must  cultivate  the  imagination.  Without  it  no  grasp  of 
science,  no  knowledge  of  truth.  Also  without  imagination  no  mor- 
ality because  no  recognitibii  of  others  and  their  claims,  no  concep- 
tion of  duty,  no  principles  of  conduct.  Criminals  are  notoriously 
lacking  in  imagination.  And  often  the  crude  and  rude  cruelty  of 
bo3^  in  the  treatment  of  animals  is  simply  ignorance  due  to  lack 
oif  imagination.  Coming  back  to  science,  is  any  science  more 
demonstrative,  more  fundamental  than  mathematics?  Yet  mathe- 
matics is  built  up  by  the  rules  of  the  coinstruetive  imagination. 
"When  did  our  senses  ever  give  us  what  the  mathematician  ca.lls  a 
point  ? 

Take  the  Copernieian  theory  in  astronomy  or  jSTewton's  law  of 
gravitation.  How  were  they  discovered?  How  comprehended? 
They  are  not  facts  of  direct  observation,  they  are  wonderful  con- 
structive theories.  In  the  case  of  the  Copernieian  theory  all  the 
direct  evidence  of  the  senses  are  against  its  view  of  the  sun  and 
earth  and  their  respective  movements. 

In  the  past,  while  we  have  far  too  much  neglected  the  training 
of  the  imagination,  we  have  erred  in  the  other  direction  by  far  too 
much  insistence  on  the  cultivation  of  the  memory. 

If  we  would  spend  more  time  in  stimulating,  interesting  and  in 
leading  pupils  to  comprehend  and  intelligently  grasp  the  subjects 
they  are  dealing  with  we  might  very  well  afford  to  let  the  memory 
take  care  of  itself.  But  this  opens  up  another  topic  too  large  to  be 
followed  in  this  morning's  talk.  But  as  kindergarten  work  was 
intended  to  guide  early  minds  to  get  in  living  touch  with  reality 
by  contact  and  activity,  kindergartners  should  be  specially  careful 
not  to  allow  their  exercises  and  jilays  to  become  stereotyped, 
mechanical  or  lifeless. 

J.  Gibson  Hume. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  CHILD  AFTER  THE  KINDER- 
GARTEN. 

synopsis. 

George  H.  Locke,  Chief  Librarian  op  Toronto. 

Mr.  Locke  spoke  of  the  gaps  in  our  educational  system  between 
the  kindergarten  grade  and  elementary,  between  the  elementary  and 
the  high,  and  between  the  high  and  the  college,  and  gave  illustra- 
tions of  how  these  different  classes  of  teachers  so  often  misunder- 
stood one  another,  and  these  misunderstandings  kept  the  educa- 
tional system  as  a  whole  from  being  as  successful  as  it  ought.    The 
division  of  interest  and  o'f  forces  that  was  pertinent  to  the  meet- 
ing being  addressed  was  the  division  between  the  kindergarten  and 
the  grades  immediately  succeeding.     Mr.  Locke  made  reference  to 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  about  14  years 
ago  on  the  subject  of  the  kindergarten  child  after  the  kindergarten, 
and  explained  why  the  article  was  written  and  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  kindergarten  so  described.     The  speaker  then  went  on  to 
explain  how  important  it  was  that  the  teacher  who  received  the 
boj's  and  girls  after  they  had  been  through  the  kindergarten  grades 
should  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  training  which  had  been  given 
them  in  these  early  years.    Of  course  they  presuppose  that  it  is  the 
spirit  of  the  kindergarten  and  not  merely  the  routine  duties  of  it 
that  make  it  a  success.     The  routine  of  the  kindergarten  may  be 
made  as  decidedly  dull  as  any  routine  in  the  elementary  grades. 
The  speaker  then  made  the  point  that  there  is  not  enough  unity  in 
any  school  where  the  principal  does  not,  as  the  means  of  protecting 
the  children,  bring  together  every  week  all  the  teachers  and  have 
the  meetings  so  conducted  that  each  of  the  divisions  or  grades 
understands  and  is  appreciative  of  the  work  of  the  other  grades. 
The  spirit  of  criticism,  and  even  of  antagonism,  that  sometimes 
manifests  itself  is  due  to  ignorance  and  misunderstanding,  both  of 
wliioli  might  be  dispelled  by  teachers'  meetings  in  which  the  teach- 
ers of  the  grades  take  part  and  not  merely  listen  to  a  lecture  from 
the  principal. 

Mr.  Locke  then  spoke  at  length  upon  the  spirit  of  the  kinder- 
garten, and  his  endeavor  was  to  show  that  this  spirit  is  just  as 
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applicalble  to  all  other  grades  of  public  education  as  to  the  kinder- 
garten years.  He  explained  why  it  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
best  time  to  use  these  plays  and  games,  but  he  distinguished  very 
clearly  between  the  outward  and  visible  sign  and  the  inward  and 
spiritual  reality  of  the  doctrine  of  Froebel.  In  this  connection  he 
spoke  very  strongly  against  the  bad  practice  of  having  a  great  deal 
of  work  done  at  home.  He  said  that  school  was  tiie  place  where 
children  came  in  order  that  they  might  be  shoA^Ti  how  to  think  and 
how  to  act ;  it  was  not  a  place  where  children  came  to  recite  lessons. 
He  said  that  home  work  as  practised  in  public  schools  led  tO'  dis- 
honesty, inasmuch  as  the  w^ork  turned  in  was  rarely  that  of  the 
pupil  himself;  that  it  was  unwise  because  it  often  prevented  chil- 
dren from  either  enjoying  their  play  or  enjoying  their  sleep ;  that 
it  was  futile  and  barren  because  it  gave  no  training  but  what  could 
be  very  much  better  given  and  with  good,  definite  results  in  the 
school  room;  that  it  was  to  some  extent  an  accessory  to  the  equip- 
ment o»f  a  lazy  teacher. 

One  of  the  great  benefits  of  the  kindergarten  has  been  that  at 
has  awakened  the  parents  to  the  idea  that  all  the  work  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  school .  They  have  been  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
learning  their  children  acquired  in  the  schoolroom,  and  at  the 
variety  of  interests  that  develop  as  a  result  of  tlie  way  in  which 
they  were  taught  in  school.  These  same  parents  wondered  why 
that  same  spirit  which  brought  so  much  progress  could  not  have 
been  retained  in  the  upper  grades,  but  most  parents  thought  that 
it  was  ju.st  a  part  of  the  system  and  tliat  they  must  put  up  witli 
tlie  change  as  being  a  kind  of  higher  discipline  wliieli  tluMr  children 
must  undergo. 

Mr.  Locke  spoke  of  the  idea  of  discipline  as  being  entirely  mis- 
understood, and  illustrated  liow  the  kindergarten  with  its  freedom 
and  its  social  life  is  a  far  better  discipline  for  the  child  than  the 
so-called  discipline  and  compulsion  in  the  higher  grades.  The 
kindergarten  idea  is  freedom  within  the  law;  the  discipline  of  thft 
higher  grades  is  too  often  merely  the  law  without  freedom  or  rea- 
sonable explanation. 

^Ir.  Locke  urged  on  the  teachers  the  necessity  for  reading  widely 
so  that  they  might  develop  as  many  interests  as  possible  and  be  able 
to  better  cope  with  the  problems  confronting  tJiem  in  diealing  with 
little  children.  The  mind  of  a  boy  or  girl  lias  got  a  breadth  of 
interest  that  oftfutimcs  is  greater  than  when  tlie  corresponding  boy 
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or  girl  becomes  a  man  or  woman  of  50  or  60  years  of  age.  The  ques- 
tions that  a  five-year-old  child  can  ask  in  ten  minutes,  and  without 
any  apparent  effort,  may  J>e  world-wide  in  their  scope  and  involve 
knowledge  of  which  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  is  m'aster.  It  is 
utter  folly  to  speak  of  children  having  little  minds — on  the  con- 
trary they  have  great  minds  dealing  mth  large  things,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  develop  in  as  useful  and  happy  a  way 
as  possible.  Therefore,  the  teachers  in  the  lower  grades  of  our 
schools  should  have  the  broadest  possible  knowledge.  It  is  far  more 
necessary  for  those  to  have  broad  knowledge  than  for  the  teachers 
in  our  high  schools.  Breadth  of  knowledge,  multiplicity  of  inter- 
ests, s>inpathy,  tact  and  patience  with  those  who  are  trying  to  learn 
are  necessary  for  success  in  these  grades.  As  an  illustration  Mr. 
Locke  gave  an  instance  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  which  he  said 
was  the  leading  literary  journal  of  this  continent  suitable  for  the 
teacher  to  read.  The  particular  article  to  which  he  drew  attention- 
was  one  entitled  "Education  Dramatized,"  by  Harriet  Finlay- 
Johnston,  which  is  particularly  suggestive  to  those  who  are  teaching 
in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades,  where  the  dramatic  in- 
stinct is  so  apparent  in  children.  This  article  describes  a  school 
which  has  been  made  famous  in  Holmes'  great  book  on  education, 
which  has  made  such  a  stir  in  England  during  the  last  two  years. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  attention  was 
draAvn  and  extract  read  from  Mary  Antin's  article  on  "The  jMak- 
ing  of  a  Citizen,"  this  particular  chapter  being  a  recital  of  the 
school  experiences  of  an  immigrant  child  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Locke  gave  other  instances  and  made  illustrations  from  his 
own  teaching  experience  in  all  the  grades,  Adth  a  view  of  showing 
that  the  spirit  of  Fro^bel  and  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  move- 
ment is  equally  applicable  to  all  work  in  our  school  grades,  and 
that  the  kindergarten  child  going  out  from  the  kindergarten  ought 
to  have  the  privilege  as  well  as  the  right  of  expecting  that  his  life 
would  continue  to  expand  and  not  be  moulded  into  so-called  discip- 
linary channels. 
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REVELATIONS  FROM  ''EDUCATIONAL  ISSUES." 
Miss  Lillian  B.  Harding,  Toronto. 

Madam  President  and  IMemibers  of  the  Kindergarten  Department 
of  the  0.  E.  A. — We  are  convinced  to-day  that  the  pulse-beat  of 
education  for  the  betterment  of  humanity  is  undoubtedly  child- 
ward,  when  we  see  wid&spread  co-operation  and  enthusiasm  center- 
ing round  that  democratic  social  organization — ^the  Supervised 
Playground.  A  vision  of  truth  is  dawning,  when  public  sentiment 
recognizes  that  where  opportunity  is  given  the  play-impulse  to  act 
in  a  free  and  purely  instinctive  way,  the  highest  development  may 
result.  The  playground  has  come  to  stay.  Why?  Because  it  estab- 
lishes the  basis  for  good  citizenship.  How?  The  child  is  conscious 
of  social  recognition.  He  feels  the  sense  of  community.  He  real- 
izes his  selfhood  through  the  knowledge  that  he  is  necessary  in  the 
estimation  of  others.  His  identity  is  established  in  his  co-operation 
in  a  common  purpose.  His  conscious  individuality  is  merged  into 
a  recognition  of  membership.  The  playground  is  the  starting 
point  for  the  development  of  a  strong  judicial  faculty,  and  conse- 
quently, instead  of  anarchy,  desultory,  and  meaningless  play,  we 
have,  under  the  guidance  of  a  single  personality,  a  highly  culti- 
vated product,  instead  of  the  wild,  mis-shapen  fruit  of  the  vine. 

The  renaissance  of  play,  the  renaissiance  that  has  meant  most  to 
the  world,  has  placed  Friedrich  Froebel  distinctly  a^bove  and  be- 
yond all  educators.  Through  his  conception  of  play  and  its  edu- 
cational significance,  by  his  enlightened  sympathy  with  and  under- 
standing of  childihood,  Ave  have  our  system  of  education  known  as 
the  kindergarten.  The  endeavor  of  this  paper  is  to  expose  the 
fallacies  of  certain  opposing  factions  to-day,  while  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  what  we  have  we'll  hold — our  Froebelian  inheritance. 

Fropbel  began  with  play  because  in  the  child  play  is  life.  "True 
education  is  a  growth,  the  outward  evolution  of  an  inward  life." 
Frcebel  anticipated  this  thoorv^  of  evolution,  and  recognized  that 
the  evolution  of  the  cliiUl  must  be  complete,  if  man  is  to  be  com- 
plete and  symmetrical.  We  put  into  manhood  only  that  which  we 
develop  out  of  childhood.  Froebel 's  educational  philosophy  is^ — 
evolution  of  the  powers  of  the  child  thi-ough  self-activity.  Through 
no  vicarious  effort  can  a  child's  powers  unfold.     The  child's  OAvn 
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experience  is  the  ground  of  all  his  knowledge.  It  is  here  the  funda- 
mental error  is  made,  this  failure  to  hase  teaching  upon  actual  ex- 
periences. It  is  somewhat  significant  that  Frcebel  once  said  if  in 
three  hundred  years  after  his  death  there  should  be  one  kinder- 
garten like  that  in  his  mind  his  fondest  hope  woaild  be  realized. 
We  venture  to  remark  that  Froebel's  most  fantastic  dream  would 
not  equal  the  revelation  he  would  receive  were  it  possible  for  him 
to  behold  visions  of  the  different  world  views  in  operation  to-day- 
concentric  programmes,  free-play  programmes,  and  industrial  pro- 
grammes, which  cast  aside  aU  tradition  and  all  Frcebelian  educa- 
tional formulge  to  teach  the  so-called  gospel  of  freedom  to  that  poor 
little  victim — the  child. 

We  stand  at  the  present  time  in  the  position  of  seeking  much 
light  upon  the  mooted  questiom  as  to  whether  we  shall  guard  'and 
protect  as  Frcebel  teaches,  or  follow  the  more  individualistic  doc- 
trine of  modern  thought.  If  the  ideal  of  the  kindergarten  is  to  be 
realized,  it  must  rest  upon  principles  not  persons,  and  have  a  stan- 
dard of  universal  application.  The  clarion  call  of  "Educational 
Issues"  reverberates  from  the  very  heart  of  Froebel's  hope,  this 
warning — Beware  of  the  negative  suggestiveness  of  certain  forms 
of  modem  thought,  and  keep  the  balance  without  abnormal  elimi- 
nation, over-stimulation  or  unwholesome  sentiment. 

In  our  search  for  truth  let  us  enter  the  first  realm  of  revelation — 
the  concentric  programme.  If  it  be  true  that  nature  insists  that 
each  organism  gains  the  power  of  development  only  in  so  far  as  it 
feels  necessity  and  unity  in  all  its  parts,  then  the  ehild  surrounded 
mth  his  prescribed  "thought  mass"  is  verily  like  a  traveller  in  a 
foreign  countr}',  for  in  this  realm  he  cannot  choose  or  think  for 
himself,  but  must  submit  to  being  filled  with  concepts  from  the 
mature  mind,  and  when  stored  with  knowledge  all  of  which  centers 
around  a  selected  subject,  our  little  automaton  mechanically  re- 
sponds to  this  stimuli  applied  by  the  teacher,  to  whom  the  function 
of  thinking  and  willing  is  clearly  delegated.  If  the  ohild  must 
passively  follow  this  prescribed  course  of  thinking,  feeling  and 
doing,  with  no  heart  centres  touched,  a  forced  so-called  correlation, 
no  conscious  purpose  in  view,  we  ask  these  anarchists  of  Froebel's 
sry'stem  who  have  set  up  an  hierarchy  of  their  own,  the  concentric 
programme,  what  has  become  of  the  basic  principle  of  the  kinder- 
garten, power  through  self-activity?  If  acquisition,  assimilation, 
and  expression  are  the  three  primal  processes  involved  in  mental 
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growth,  how  can  the  kindergartner's  experience  suffice,  when  the 
child's  own  experience  is  the  ground  of  all  his  knowledge? 

The  process  of  acquisition  depends  on  the  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  to  which  new  data  is  to  l)e  added.  When  teaching 
is  based  on  concrete  experiences,  when  we  visit  the  park,  the  ibarn- 
yard,  the  shop,  the  mill,  we  furnish  the  environment  for  the  child, 
nourish  his  impulses  into  thought,  and  thus,  like  the  plant,  he 
grows  through  activities  resident  within.  The  concentric  pro- 
granune  does  not  nourish  and  feed  the  inherent  tendencies  of  the 
child  when  they  awaken,  and  consequently  they  die  from  lack  of 
nutrition,  and  the  result  is  an  arrested  and  one-sided  development. 
We  turn  from  the  negative  influence  of  this  programme  to  drink 
deep  from  the  fountain  of  Froebel,  where  the  harmony  of  the  Whole 
being,  through  imagination  and  the  spirit  of  play,  is  the  centre 
and  circumference  of  his  whole  educational  idea  for  humanity. 

The  second  realm  of  revelation  is  the  free-play  programme.  At 
firsit  thought  we  are  disposed  to  view  kindly  the  free-play  pro- 
gramme, for  surely  it  is  nearing  Froebel's  idea  that  "the  point  of 
departure  is  self -active  representation  of  the  inner  life."  But 
alas,  we  pause  before  enthusiasts  possessed  v/ith  au  over-powering 
energy  all  gone  wrong,  and  with  an  abnormal  conscience  which 
states  the  principle  of  so-called  freedom  that  children  should  never 
'be  led  to  do  anything  they  might  not  first  have  originated  them- 
selves. Frffibel  has  showai  us  that  in  the  ideals  of  life  we  find  the 
substance  of  freedom  and  not  in  the  capricious  choice  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Only  those  plaj^s  which  express  universal  standards  of 
value,  which  present  types  of  universal  and  eternal  excellence,  we 
claim,  should  be  chosen  from  games  which  originate  wit'li  the  child. 
Somewhere  in  play  the  paths  dividie — the  one  to  the  good,  the  other 
to  the  evil.  The  impelling  of  the  social  and  moral  ideal  marks  the 
road  to  true  freedom.  Histoiw,  literature  and  religion  help  us  to 
realize  the  truth  that  man  obtains  his  highest  freedom  through 
(iommunion  and  interdependence  Math  his  fellow-men.  The  free- 
play  advocates  are  merely  providing  a  centre  for  the  discliarging 
of  unused  energy.  FrcebeHan  advocates  through  typical  plays  are 
moulding  life.  The  foreign  invasion  of  the  free-play  programme 
ignores  a  recognition  of  law.  The  child  acts  as  an  isolated  being. 
He  acts  according. to  the  caprice  of  the  moment.  The  fact  thkt  the 
essence  of  will  is  co-operation  and  participation  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  is  denied.     We  find  unrecognized  the  fact  that  in  the  child 
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exiist  powers  of  love  and  service  which  through  play  may  enlai^"e 
his  spiritual  capacity,  establish  a  respect  for  law  and  reflect  a 
reverence  for  truith.  The  social  element  in  the  child  makes  him  an 
easy  prey  to  all  suggestions.  Being  a.s  yet  weak  and  unformed, 
his  ide^as  of  necessity  run  before  his  powers  when  he  seeks  to  realize 
himself  in  his  imitative  play.  The  child,  we  claim,  naturally  looks 
foi"  guidance,  and  the  leader,  if  she  know  him  sympathetically  and 
scientifically,  his  physical  requirements  and  his  mental  needs,  can 
promote,  through  the  child's  own  experiences  and  ambitions,  clear, 
vigorous  thought,  good  motor  development  and  a  strong,  positive 
character  without  being  formal  or  academic.  This  active,  chaotic, 
social  and  imitative  child,  w^ho,  like  primitive  man,  transforms 
sticks  and  stones  in  his  endeavor  to  interpret  life,  must  find  his 
highest  development  in  well-organized  play  founded  on  the  basal 
conceptions  of  industry,  society,  nature  and  life.  We  would  leave 
then  this  ship  without  a  rudder,  the  free-play  programme,  and 
rescue  the  child  from  isolated  play  in  which  habits,  those  life-long 
reflexes,  are  established,  to  foster  and  nourish  him  in  the  haven  of 
Froebelian  thought,  where  the  fundamental  principles  of  character- 
building  can  alone  secure  for  him  moral  rectitude. 

The  third  and  last  realm  o'f  revelation  is  the  industrial  pro- 
gramme, the  idea  being  that  educational  effort  should  centre  upon 
the  utilities  of  life,  assuming  that  industry  preceded  art  and  science, 
which  is,  of  course,  disputable.  This  world-view  also  has  made  a 
wide  chasm  in  kindergarten  unity  of  thought.  To  give  children 
for  exclusive  imitation  only  the  utilitarian  part  of  man's  nature 
and  at  best  an  imitation  that  is  merely  an  apologetic  is  regarded  -by 
Froebelian  thinkers  as  unwarrantable.  It  is  educating  the  child  too 
far  aiield  from  his  real  interests,  substituting,  as  it  were,  quanti- 
tative increase  instead  of  qualitative  change.  This  industrial  idea 
is  a  distinct  departure  from  the  Frceibelian  and  place's  the  value 
upon  so-called  useful  work,  introducing  real  house  duties,  such  as 
feeding  chickens,  bringing  in  eggs,  cleaning  the  vessels  with  broken 
sliells,  using  feathers  to  stuff  pillows  or  make  dusters,  etc.,  etc. 
The  cultural  side  of  life  is  left  unemphasized.  Skill  lays  stress  on 
labor.  Form  and  number  emphasize  the  scientific,  but  neither  rise 
to  the  level  of  the  artistic,  which  must  be  based  on  beauty  in 
thought  suggested  and  made  concrete  by  beautiful  aspects  which 
record  the  aesthetic  side  of  every  topic.  If  industry  preceded  art 
and  science,  as  our  industrial  advocates  claim,  they  must  account 
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to  US  for  the  carving  on  wood  of  primitive  man,  tattooing,  the 
worship  of  the  elements,  etc.,  etc.,  and  then,  after  all,  what  profits 
it  ?  We  are  ^^^lling  to  admit  that  trade  schools  are  good,  voca- 
tional schools  are  good,  but  surely  the  all  too  swiftly  passing  years 
of  the  cliild's  kindergarten  play  period  do  not  demand  our  illus- 
trating and  enforcing  this  utilitarian  doctrine  which  exalts  the 
artisan  at  the  expense  of  the  artist.  The  plays  we  claim  are  too 
definite,  too  precise,  and  too  functional  to  he  used  at  this  stage. 
The  industrial  programme  loses  the  quality  of  choice  and  selectdon 
and  savors  of  work  taking  the  precedence  of  play.  Creative  self- 
expression  is  lost  sight  of  and  the  understanding  of  the  child  seems 
to  be  the  point  of  appeal  rather  than  the  imagination.  Why  should 
we  force  upon  the  child  these  primitive  industrial  ideas  ?  Surely 
the  making  of  starch  and  the  boiling  of  potatoes  might  with  advan- 
tage forever  remain  a  lost  art  in  the  life  of  the  kindergarten, 
when  we  oibserve  with  what  foresight  Froebel  kept  the  balance  and 
provided  the  leaven  in  his  trade  plays,  which  emphasize  the  dignity 
of  lalbor  and  the  beauty  of  service  as  they  illustrate  the  doctrine 
of  interdependence  which  underlies  our  modern  democracy. 

We  turn  again  from  the  industrial  heterodoxy  to  the  saner, 
sounder  principles  of  Frcebel,  which  enrich  the  life  of  the  child 
by  giving  him  a  vision  of  truth,  helping  him  through  valuable 
experiences  to  feel  its  'beauty  and  to  strive  to  attain  it,  as  he 
symbolizes  through  all,  the  principle  of  controlling  love.  And  so, 
at  last,  we  merge  out  of  these  realms  of  conflicting  thought  as  out  of 
a  wilderness  of  darkness,  and  seek  the  hills  of  light  with  the  assur- 
an^'e  that  while  methods  change,  devices  alter  and  materials  vanish, 
faith  ill  the  nourishing  of  the  divine  possibilities  of  the  little  child 
goes  on  forever  to  anchor  at  last  in  the  tideless-  sea  that  flows  into 
the  ocean  of  eternity. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  a  recent  biography  of 
Froebel  describes  how,  walking  one  evening  with  a  friend,  he  ap- 
peared much  perturbed  in  mind.  He  had  been  for  some  time  con- 
cerned with  plans  for  an  institution  for  the  training  of  young 
children,  and  the  burden  of  his  thought  found  expression  in  the 
exclamation,  oft  repeated,  "Oh,  that  I  might  find  a  name  for  my 
latest  born ! ' '  Finally  his  face  lit  up  with  the  glow  of  discovery 
as  he  shouted,  "Eureka!  It  shall  be  the  kindergarten."  Now, 
what  did  Froebel  mean  by  this  name,  what  was  there  about  a  mere 
name  which  made  its  discover}^  so  important,  and  what,  we  may 
ask  further,  is  the  underlying  thought  in  our  minds  when  we  use 
the  term  from  day  to  day.  For  the  word  kindergarten  is  suscep- 
tible of  two  rather  different  interpretations.  It  may  mean  a 
gardetn  for  children  or  a  garden  of  children.  If  we  conceive  of  the 
kindergarten  as  a  garden  for  children  we  think  of  the  value  to  the 
young  human  creature  of  an  environment  of  sunlight  and  fresh 
air,  of  springing  grass  and  opening  flowers,  and  of  the  co-operation 
of  this  silent  ministry  of  nature  with  the  formal  efforts  of  the 
teacher  to  instruct,  or  at  least  to  guide,  the  groT^nug  mind.  In  such 
a  conception  we  emphasize  what  is  sometimes  called  the  "inherent 
right"  of  tihe  child  to  free  physical  activity  and  to  wholesome  and 
beautiful  natural  surroundings.  Under  the  second  interpretation, 
however,  the  term  kindergarten  is  not  a  metaphor  merely,  it  is 
rather  an  allegory.  The  garden  is  life  in  all  itsi  rich  and  varied 
aspects  as  these  are  reflected  in  the  little  world  of  the  kindergarten 
class  and  the  opening  flower  is  the  oliild  soul  itself. 

My  own  "('iew,  and  I  state  it  rather  hesitatingly  in  tlie  presence 
of  professional  students  and  expositors  of  Froebel 's  doctrine,  is  that 
the  second  view  accords  far  more  nearly  with  the  whole  spirit  of 
Froebel's  life  and  teaching  than  does  the  first.  There  is  no  analogy 
which  the  philosopher  in  question  uses  more  frequently  than  what 
has  been  called  "the  plant  analogy."  You  will  remember,  for  in- 
stance, his  censure  of  thoughtless  parents  for  their  neglect  of  "the 
silent  teachings  of  nature"  as  these  teachings  reveal  themselves  in 
the  processes  of  plant  growth,  and  his  insistence  that  the  play 
activities  of  childhood  are  "the  germinal  leaves  of  all  later  life." 
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l-5y  tlii.s  latter  stMttMuciit  he  means,  1  faiiL-^',  that  these  play  activities 
reveal  the  child  nature  and  are  the  germ  of  all  that  appears  in  later 
years,  jnst  as  the  twin  leaves  that  push  themselves  above  the  dark 
soil  are  the  prophecy  of  stem  and"  branch  and  flower  and  eventual 
fruitage.  They  are  to  be  studied,  to  he  guarded  and  developed, 
and  never  uiuierany  circumstances  to  he  al)solutely  thwarted  or 
suppressed.  Apart  from  those  students  of  I'ducational  tbeory  who 
ha-ve  set  themselves  to  the  amidifying  and  i-c-stating  of  Froebel's 
doctrines,  and  who  have  consiMiucntly  been  generally  known  as 
Fra^belians,  certain  otiier  wi'itecs  liave  dealt  Avith  the  problems  of 
play  from  other  standj^oints,  and  sometimes  with  other  aims  in 
view.  It  is  the  chief  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  examine  tliese 
other  theories  and  compare  tbem  (in  a  brit'f  and  imperfect  fashion. 
of  course)  Avitli  the  one  with  which  the  name  of  Fra'b'cl  is  perma- 
nently identified. 

Modern  child  study  i-egards  plays  as  one  of  the  instinctive 
activities  of  man,  as  one  among  many  others,  though  certainly 
the  most  significant  of  thera  all  so  far  as  the  work  of  the  educator 
is  concerned.  Sometimes  it  treats  of  the  play  activities  under  other 
names,  such  as  imitation,  cons'tructiveness,  and  curiosity.  I  fancy 
that  this  narrowing  of  the  scope  of  play  and  even  the  occasional 
neglect  of  the  term  entirely  are  due,  to  a  consideraible  extent,  to 
differences  in  the  terminolog>'  of  different  writere. 

Such  procedure  must  not  be  considered  as  necessarily  consti- 
tuting a  denial  of  Froebel's  fundamental  position.  When,  for  ex- 
ample. Professor  Baldwin,  in  his  works  on  Mental  Dev(dopment 
in  the  Child  and  the  Race  attempts  to  base  all  mental  development 
on  the,  instinct  of  imitation,  he  is  simply  re-stating  and  elaborating 
what  Fro'bel  has  said  about  the  social  significance  of  play.  It  must 
be  confessed,  though,  that  Fro  bel  thought  of  play  more  in  its 
creative  than  in  its  imitative  aspects — it  was  for  him  the  self-active 
representation  of  the  inne?-  rathei-  than  the  active  assimilation  of 
the  outer  as  it  is,  in  the  iirain.  in  IJaldwin's  theory.  Nevertheless 
the  ditTerence  hi^-ween  the  two  men  is  one  ol"  emphasis  rat'her  than 
of  priiu'iple. 

The  pi-olilem  of  human  instinct  (including,  of  course,  the  play 
instinct  )  is  one  of  the  many  problems  growing  out  of  the  general 
theory  of  evolution.  Years  ago  men  explained  the  instincts 
of  animals  as  they  explained  tlie  mainsj)ring  of  a  watoh,  by  point- 
ing to  their  marvelons  suitability   to  the  anima!  structure  and  en- 
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vironment.  They  fitted  there  just  as  the  mainspring  fits  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  watch's  raeehanisra.  and  this  marvelous  adapta- 
tion of  part  to  part  and  of  part  to  whole  was  thought  by  many  to 
point  conclusively  to  a  supremely  intelligent  Creator.  As  you 
know,  the  science  of  the  present  day  is  not  satisfied  with  such  an 
easy  explanation  of  things.  It  may,  and  frefjuently  does,  accept 
the  theory  of  a  creator,  but  it  wishes  to  know,  as  well,  something  of 
the  process  of  creation.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  if  nature  is  a 
mechanism  it  is  a  growing  and  self-adjusting  mechanisim  such  as  no 
production  of  man's  ingenuity  can  ever  be.  It  finds,  for  example, 
that  instinct  is  not  the  perfect  and  complete  and  unerring  guardian 
of  the  life  of  the  individual  and  of  the  species  that  it  was  once 
thought  to  be.  Under  the  pressure  of  instinct  animals  (including 
man)  make  mistakes-^mistakes'  which  are  harmful  and  .sometimes 
fatal  to  the  individual  and  prejudicial  to  the  survival  of  the  species. 
The  important  fact  about  instinctive  activities  is  that  they  have 
been  helpful  in  the  main,  and  because  of  this  fact  they  have  gradu- 
ally 'l)ecome  part  of  the  permanent  equipment  of  the  species. 

Instincts  such  as  play,  imitation,  curiosity,  etc.,  when  considered 
as  separate  activities,  furnish  the  starting  point  in  education,  and 
it  is  to  the  great  glory  of  Frrebel  that  he  has  so  emphasized  this 
truth  that  mankind  can  never  forget  it.  Instinct  considered  as 
a  resident  force  in  huirian  nature  is  the  great  motive  power  in 
education,  and  this  again  Fnebd  has  taught  us  once  and  for  all. 
But  instinct,  in  the  minds  of  most  modern  theorists,  is  neither  the 
guide  nor  the  end  in  education.  Education  is  a  rational,  not  an 
instinctive  process,  and  no  instinct  is  to  be  trusted  as  an  aim  in  Life 
except  that  educated  instinct  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  an 
instinct  at  all,  but  a  virtue.  It  is  in  regard  to  the  emphasis  which 
it.  places  upon  this  last  aspect  Oif  the  problem  that  the  twentieth 
century  theory'  of  education  differs  materially  from  the  theory  of 
education  which  is  set  forth  in  "Frfphel's  Education  of  Man." 

When  we  turn  from  the  study  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
[)lay  insitinct  and  consider  the  significance  of  various  typical  play 
activities  we  find  a  very  interesting  theory  set  forth  in  the  writings 
of  President  G.  Stanley  flail.  Play,  in  President  Hall's  view,  is 
the  re-capitulation — the  re-living — in  the  experience  oif  the  child  of 
the  significant  experiences  in  the  lives  of  all  his  human  and  pre- 
human ancestors.  Why,  he  asks,  does  the  infant  enjoy  the 
rockinir  of  the  cradle?     Why  do  girls  and  boys  enjoy  the  motion 
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of  a  swing?  Probably,  he  replies,  because  all  life  began  in  the 
water  and  because  the  swaying  and  heaving  of  the  ocean  has  left  its 
indelible  impress  upon  all  the  countless  generations  that  have  inter- 
vened between  the  amceoeba  and  man.  If  it  is  too  far  a  cry  from 
modern  man  to  these  primitive  aquatic  forms  which  stand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  evolutionary  scries,  one  can  allow  his  eyes  to 
travel  aloing  the  stages  of  biological  development  until  they  rest 
upon  the  ape  species.  The  females  of  this  species  would  carry  their 
young  with  them  in  their  forest  travels,  and  the  affective  states  ac- 
companying the  rising  and  falling  of  the  slender  boughs  to  which 
the  mother  clung  in  her  passage  from  tree  to  tree  were  so  imbedded 
in  the  nerve  structure  of  the  infant  ape  that  they  reappear  in  the 
young  of  the  human  species,  as  an  inheritance  from  his'  simian 
ancestors.  "Rock  a  bye,  baby,  on  the  tree  top,"  once  expressed, 
you  will  see,  a  literal  condition  of  life,  which  fact  we  commemorate 
in  the  well-known  nursery  rhyme. 

In  a  similar  fashion  President  Hall  accounts  for  the  fondness  of 
boys  for  digging  caves  and  for  going  fishing.  Most  of  our  pre- 
historic ancestors,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  lived  in  caves  and  caught 
fish  for  food. 

When  we  regard  President  Hall's  theory  in  its  more  general 
aspects,  we  find  the  principle  enunciated  that  the  serious  employ- 
ments of  primitive  man  are  lived  through  again  'by  all  later  genera- 
tions in  the  form  of  play.  Play  is  the  rehearsal  of  ancestral  activi- 
ties, and  the  enduring  appeal  of  such  games  as  tag  and  hide-and- 
seek  and  pull-away  resides^  in  the  fact  that  they  are  survivals  of 
certain  serious  activities  of  our  primitive  ancestors.  The  primitive 
man  played  these  games  with  a  war  chub  in  his  hand,  and  the  suc- 
cessful flight  or  concealment  of  his  enemy  was  for  that  enemy  as 
matter  of  life  and  death,  since  if  he  were  caught  he  was  it  for  keeps. 

The  question  has,  according  to  President  Hall,  a  certain  moral 
aspect  as  well.  Such  plays  as  have  been  mentioned  are,  he  says,  the 
birthright  of  the  child.  By  them  his  life  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  life 
of  the  race,  or  (to  use  another  figure)  it  is  grafted  on  to  the  great 
tree  of  liumanity.  Without  them  he  is  a  poor  straggling  plant 
with  'but  a  casual  hold  upom  tlio  soil  of  heredity  and  with  but  little 
promise  of  enduring  growth  or  useful  fruitage. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  but  an  imperfect  outline  of  a  theory 
of  play  set  forth  in  great  detail  in   President  Hall's  large  two- 
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volume  work  on  adolescence.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  a  few  words 
of  criticism  or,  at  least,  of  comment. 

In  its  more  g^eneral  aspects  the  theory  of  recapitulation  is  not 
a  new  one.  We  find  it  definitely  set  forth  in  the  "Education  of 
Man. "  "  Each  successive  generation  and  each  successive  individual 
human  being,"  says  Froebel,  "inasmuch  as  he  would  understand 
the  past  and  present,  must  pass  through  all  the  succeeding  stages  of 
human  development  and  culture,  and  this  should  not  be  done  in 
the  way  of  dead  imitation  or  mere  copying,  but  in  the  way  of  living, 
spontaneous  self-activity.  Every  human  being  should  represent 
these  phases  spontaneously  and  freely  as  a  type  for  himself  and 
others.  For  in  every  human  being  as  a  member  of  humanity  and 
a  child  of  God  there  lies  and  lives  humanity  as  a  whole.'' 

One  practical  ohjection  to  the  theory  of  recapitulation  as  set 
forth  by  President  Hall  is  that  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  unproven 
and  unprovable  speculation.  Boys  may  owe  tJieir  fondness  for 
running  games,  for  cave-digging  and  for  fishing  to  some  specific 
impulse  coming  by  a  direct  line  o'f  biological  descent  from  some 
remote  savage  ancestor.  But  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
all  that  is  due  to  biological  heredity  is  the  enjoyment  of  physical 
a<itivity,  of  excitement,  and  of  fresh  air.  Even  the  word  "enjoy- 
ment" seems  too  strong  a  one  to  use  in  this  connection.  It  implies 
not  only  a  consciousness  of  objects,  but  a  consciousness  of  our- 
selves and  of  our  own  mental  states.  All  that  we  can  safely 
attribute  to  heredity  are,  I  fancy,  certain  characteristics  of  brain 
ajnd  nerve  which  make  the  presence  of  such  enjoyment  an  eventual 
poi^i'bility.  The  infant,  we  know,  does  not  "enjoy"  in  the  adult 
sense  of  the  term  any  more  than  he  "thinks"  after  the  fashion  of 
the  adult  mind. 

Why  does  the  boy  play  Indian?  Why  do  children  play  tag 
and  hop-scotch  and  'baseball  and  marbles?  Partly  hecause  of  the 
instinctive  desire  for  physical  and  mental  activity,  of  course,  but 
partly  also  (and  this  is  equally  important)  through  imitation  of 
other  children.  This  latter  is  social  heredity  as  distinguished  from 
individual  or  biological  heredity.  Children  brought  up  in  isolation 
or  in  slums  o-f  great  cities  liave  to  be  taiiglit  to  play.  They  get  in  a 
formal  fashion  that  social  inheritance  which  is  transmitted  in- 
formally and  almost  imperceptibly  in  that  secret  society  of  child- 
liood  to  which  onl}^  those  adults  can  gain  admission  who  have  never 
bartered  the  password  for  the  vain  philosophy  of  later  life. 
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Yoli  will  notice  tliat  the  recapitulation  theory  is  retrospective 
in  its  character.    It  interprets  play  in  the  light  of  the  evolutionary 
history  of  the  species.    Another  theory,  one  usually  associated  with 
the  name  of  the  German  seientist  Karl  Groos,  regards  play  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  prosiyecUve,  its  preparatory  function.     The 
physical  and  mental  development  which  play  makes  possible  equips 
the  animal  for  its  later  struggle  for  survival  as  an  adult  meiriber  of 
the  sipecies.     Those  animals  and  species  who  play  most,  or  at  leasit 
those  who  play  to  better  purpose  than  their  fellows,  outwit  or  out- 
fight their  competitors.    Because  of  the  constant  pressure  of  natural 
selection  the  play  impulse  has  (become  fixed  as  part  of  the  instinctive 
equipment  of  man  and  of  most  of  the  other  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom.     The  human  infant,  like  the  kitten  or  the  puppy,  plays 
without  knowing  why  it  plays.     But  nature  knows  and  marks  the 
playing  child  and  the  playing  animal  for  survival  in  that  race 
wliich  seems  always  to  the  swift  and  that  battle  which  seems  always 
to  the  strong.     The  position  wliich  I  have  just  outlined  seems  to  be 
strengthened  by  a  study  of  the  specific  plays  of  animals.     For 
example,  the  young  sheep  runs  and  jumps  and  butts  in  play,  the 
colt  runs,  kiclcs  and  bites,  the  kitten  chases  moving  objects  and 
clutches  them  in  precisely  the  way  in  which  it  will  later  clutch  a 
mouse  or  sparrow.     Many  of  these  actions  cannot  be  classed  as 
purely  imitative,  since  they  occur  unider  conditions  which  preclude 
such  an  explanation.    In  fact  the  experimemts  of  Professor  Thorn- 
dike  with  eats  and  dogs  would  seem  to  indicate  that  these  anim'als 
imitate  far  less  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

Even  a  casual  observation  of  the  plays  of  children  will  demon- 
strate the  fact  that  these  also  have  about  them  a  decided  prospective 
quality.  The  fact  that  children  play  postman  and  fireman  and 
policeman  and  storekeeper  and  teacher  and  preacher  has,  of  course, 
little  to  do  with  the  actual  training  for  these  callings.  It  has  much 
to  do,  however,  \Aath  the  training  for  participation  in  civilized  life. 
The  child  who  leaves  pieces  of  paper  in  various  places  under  the 
pretence  tbat  he  is  delivering  letters  qualifies  in  a  material  way  for 
the  adult  life  in  which  the  institution  known  as  the  postal  system 
plays  so  conspicuous  a  part,  and,  as  Froe'bel  has  sugg&sted,  he 
enters  thereby  a  step  further  into  the  life  of  humanity. 

Both  of  the  theories  of  which  we  have  so  far  been  speaking  dfeal 
with  play  not  only  from  the  evolutionary  standpoint,  but  also  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  positive  contribution  which  it  makes  to  the 
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life  of  the  individual  and  the  life  of  tlie  species.  There  are  certain 
other  theories  which  deal  with  the  problem  in  its  negative  aspects. 
We  have  time  here  for  a  brief  mention  of  but  three  of  them. 

That  of  Herbert  Spencer  regards  play  as  a  useful  outlet  for  sur- 
plus energy.  Tt  is,  at  it  were,  a  safety  valve  for  the  organism.  The 
energy  which  is  not  required  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual find  thus  a  harmless  outlet.  One  criticism,  and  a  rather 
pertinent  one,  which  has  been  offered  on  this  theory  is  that  a  child 
will  usually  play  long  after  the  stage  of  weariness  has  been  reached. 
The  ordinary  child  is  either  very  tired  or  very  sick  when  the  invi- 
tation to  play  makes  no  appeal  to  him. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  who  in  his  general  philosophic  attitude  is  a 
disciple  of  the  German  philosopher  Hegel,  speaks  of  play  in  his 
" Psychologic  Foundations  of  Education"  as  a  reaction  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  social  order.  It  is  the  periodic  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual  as  against  the  coniormity  and  routine  de- 
manded by  society.  In  this  respect  play  is  somewhat  akin  to  crime. 
Of  course  Dr.  Harris  does  not  mean  that  play  is  in  any  sense 
criminal;  he  means  that  both  phenomena  spring  from  the  same 
root.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  certain  of  the  illustratioins  which 
he  uses  in  support  of  this  theory  are  taken  from  the  plays  of  college 
students,  and  we  are  all  ready  to  admit,  I  think,  that  certain  student 
celebrations  with  their  wanton  destruction  of  property  and  their 
disregard  of  the  rights  and  comforts  of  ordinary  people  (including 
professors)  are  not  as  far  removed  from  crime  as  the  well-wisliers 
of  the  student  body  would  desire. 

The  last  of  these  three  theories  o^  the  negative  sort  is  one  which 
is  set  forth  in  Herbart's  Outlines  of  Educational  Doctrine.  It  is  a 
view  w'hich  has  much  in  common  with  that  of  the  average  school- 
master. The  plays  of  the  schoolground,  he  tells  us,  refresh  the 
minds  of  the  pupils,  reduce  the  flow  of  their  animal  spirits,  and  thus 
render  them  more  amenable  to  the  ordinary  school  room  discipline. 
It  is  a  matter  of  justice  to  Herbart,  however,  to  remark  that 
throughout  his  writings  he  uses  the  term  play  in  a  very  restricted 
sense.  Much  of  what  Frttbel  sets  forth  under  such  headings  as  play 
and  self-activity,  Herbart  sets  forth,  and  very  sanely  and  helpfully 
too,  in  his  elaboration  of  the  doctrine  of  interest. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  the  theories  I  have  endeavored 
to  outline  for  you  are  not  necessarily  contradictory  one  to  the  other. 
The  conception  of  play  as  a  form  of  self-activity  and  self-expression 
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and  the  conception  of  play  as  a  means  of  social  adjustment  are  not 
mutually  exclusive.  Rather,  they  are  supplementary.  So  with  the 
retrospective  and  the  prospective  and  the  positive  and  the  negative 
aspects. 

While  the  final  word  has  not  been  said,  while,  perhaps,  it  may 
never  be  said  (since  all  genuine  philosophic  problems  are  in  a 
sense  perennial  problems  and  must  be  solved  anew  by  each  succeed- 
ing generation),  we  can  never  dispense  with  the  light  which  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  problem  by  Frcebel's  writings  and  by  the 
institution  which  is  an  enduring  monument  to  his  genius — ^and  the 
reason  is  this — play  for  Froebel  was  not  so  much  an  activity'  as  an 
attitude.  It  was  the  play  spirit,  welling  from  the  innermost  recesses 
of  nuan's  spiritual  being,  that  held  and  enthralled  him.  It  was  this 
spirit  which  he  coveted  for  all  mankind  and  all  ages  of  life.  No 
counsel  is  more  needed  by  the  present  generation  than  the  following 
words  from  the  "Education  of  Man": 

"The  debasing  illusion  that  man  works,  produces,  creates,  only 
to  preserve  his  body,  in  order  to  secure  food,  clothing  and  shelter, 
may  have  to  be  endured,  but  should  not  be  diffused  and  propa- 
gated. Primarily  and  in  truth  man  works  only  that  liis  spiritual 
divine  essence  may  assume  outward  form  and  that  thus  he  may  be 
aJble  to  recognize  his  own  spiritual  and  divine  nature  and  the  inner- 
most being  of  God. ' ' 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  this  sentiment  of  Frcebel's  echoed  in  the 
lanes  of  a  modern  poet,  many  of  whose  writin^gs  breathe  a  spirit 
very  different  from  that  of  the  idealistic  philosophy  upon  which 
ti^rcebel's  thought  was  nourished.  You  remember  Kipling's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Heaven  of  the  True  Artist : 

"When  Earth's  last  picture  is  painted  and  the  tubes  are  twisted  and 

dried. 
When  the  oldest  colors  have  faded  and  the  youngest  critic  has  died, 
We  shall  rest,  and  faith  we  shall  need  it.  Me  down  for  an  aeon  or 

two, 
Till  the  Master  of  all  good  workmen  shall  set  us  towork  anew. 

And  those  who  are  good  shall  be  happy,  they  shall  sit  in  a  golden 

chair, 
And  sip  lash  at  a  ten-league  canvas  with  brushes  of  comet's  hair; 
They  shall  have  real  saints  to  draw  from,  Magdalen,  Peter  and  Paul, 
Thev  shall  work  for  an  age  at  a  sitting  and  never  grow  tired  at  all. 
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And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  them  and  only  the  Master  shall 

blame, 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  money  and  no  one  shall  work  for  fame, 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working  and  each  in  his  separate  star 
Shall  paint  the  thing  as  he  sees  it  for  the  God  of  things  as  they  are. 

So,  for  Froebel,  it  was  "the  joy  of  the  working"  that  mattered 
most,  the  "play  spirit"  implicit  in  our  common  human  nature,  and 
made  explicit  tjiroug'h  a  true  education — and  most  of  all  it  was  the 
joy  of  the  working  in  fellowship  with  the  Divine  Spirit  which  "is 
not  far  off  from  any  one  of  us  since  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being." 
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.  TEE  8TRATHC0NA  TRUST* 
By  Principal  Maurice  Hutton,  University  College. 

r  regret  that  Inspector  Hughes  was  unable  himSelf  to  present 
this  question  of  physical  training  and  military  drill.  He  under- 
stands the  details  of  the  Strathcona  Trust,  while  I,  of  necessity,  am 
ignorant  thereof  and  am  interested  rather  in  the  general  spirit  of 
the  proposal. 

I  suppose  I  have  heen  asked  to  take  the  Inspector's  place  and 
introduce  this  question  by  talking  in  a  more  or  less  general  or 
vague  way  about  its  principles,  because  some  years  ago,  when  a 
Canadian  Defence  League  was  being  formed,  I  was  one  of  those  who 
were  sufficiently  interested  to  attend  a  certain  meeting  at  thp  Edu- 
cation Department. 

And  I  suppose  I  attended  the  meeting  because,  of  all  public 
questions  of  the  day,  of  all  questions  discussed  in  the  newspapers, 
there  is  not  one  which. comes  homo  with  so  much  actuality,  wliieh  is 
so  familiar  to  the  teachers  of  Greek  as  this  question  of  military 
training:  conversely,  of  all  teachers  interested  in  this  question, 
none  are  so  vitally  interested  and  so  familiar  with  the  question,  as 
the  teachers  of  Greek,  whose  lives  are  spent  in  reading  and  re- 
reading the  warnings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  Demosthenes 
about  the  necessity  of  this  training,  and  their  insistence  upon  the 
military  virtues:  the  military  virtues — say  Plato  or  Aristotle— are 
a  large  factor  in  virtue ;  for  want  of  the  military  virtues — protests 
Demosthenes  in  speech  after  speech — Athens  is  perishing. 

If,  therefore,  the  general  observations  which  I  am  about  to  make 
to-day  shall  smack  of  a  lecture  on  Greek  history  and  Greek  moral 
philosophy,  you  must  ascribe  them  not  wholly  to  my  own  limita- 
tions, nor  yet  to  the  principle  that  out  of  the  fullness  of  the  heart 
tlie  mouth  speaketh — even  irrelevantly.  You  must  remember  that 
to  the  great  Greek  orators  and  philosophers — whose  writings  it  is 
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my  profession  to  interpret — this  question  of  military  training  was 
of  vital  interest :  was  even  an  obsession :  for  they  saw  their  country 
perishing  before  their  eyes  for  want  of  these  very  virtues^ — the 
\'irtues  of  the  soldier :  even  as  we  all  of  us  saw  the  great  and  ancient 
empire  of  China  collapse  a  few  years  ago  before  the  small  and 
youthful  empire  of  Japan,  just  for  want  of  the  same  elementary 
virtue :  just  because  China  was  too  full  of  literature  and  philosophy 
to  fight. 

For  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  which  reveals  itself  to  men  not 
so  much  by  thinking,  reading  or  arguing,  as  by  willing  and  by  act- 
ing and  by  forming  habits :  forming  habits  along  the  line  of  whole- 
some if  vague  instincts,  and  sound  if  hazy  feelings :  from  such  hab- 
its truth  unconsciously,  imperceptibly,  forms  itself  in.  the  mind  and 
demonstrates  itself  sufficiently  for  its  possessor,  if  not  sufficiently 
to  enable  him  to  demonstrate  it  mathematically  to  other  men.  And 
in  this  kind  ol  truth  is  included  especially  all  that  part  of  virtue 
which  we  call  military  virtue. 

This  virtue  realizes  itself  by  certain  instinctive  habits:  by  a 
certain  pride  and  self-respect :  by  a  certain  cleanness  and  neatness 
and  vigor  of  person  and  carriage :  by  a  certain  routine  and  regu- 
larity of  life  and  manners:  by  a  certain  uniformity  and  punctu- 
ality: a  certain  precision:  a  certain  system  and  order  in  all  things: 
by  all  the  habits,  in  short,  which  we  think  of  as  military. 

Now  I  am  speaking  to  schoolmasters  and  I  am  a  schoolmaster 
myself:  we  are  all  bound  as  schoolmasters  to  appreciate  these  mili- 
tary virtues,  'however  they  may  appear  to  first  sight  unintelligent 
and  illiterate.  For  education  produces — university  education 
especially,  no  doubt — a  large  number  of  persons  conspicuously  defi- 
cient in  theso  virtues:  deplorably  injured  or  even  ruined  for  want 
of  them.  Universities  produce  Bohemians  of  every  kind :  from  pic- 
turesque and  artistic  blackguards  at  one  end  to  merely  slovenly 
and  untidy  dreamers  at  the  other:  men  who  perhaps  conceive 
themselves  to  be  heirs  of  Rousseau  and  of  Coleridge :  who  really  do 
derive  something  from  those  philosophers:  but  who  recall  rather 
their  vices  and  their  foibles  than  anything  that  was  admirable  in 
Coleridge  or  Rousseau. 

Plato  and  Demosthenes  and  Aristotle  lived  in  the  midst  of  Athen- 
ian Coleridges  and  Rousseaus  without  number:  and  they  heartily 
disliked  this  sophistic  type :  they  were  bound  to  dislike  the  type : 
they  saw  Athens  perishing  by  reason  of  the  type ;  hence  their  exal- 
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tation  of  the  military  virtues :  as  compared  with  the  type  of  virtue 
most  popular  in  Athens.  Of  course,  when  they  spoke  of  a  merely 
military  state  like  Sparta,  they  took  another  tone ;  especially  Aris- 
totle. 

To  be  neat  and  clean  in  appearance,  to  be  upright  and  straigiht 
and  smart  in  carriage,  to  pipe-clay  a  belt  religiously,  to  clean  a 
rifle  lovingly,  these  seem  unintelligent  and  external  methods  for 
cultivating  self-respect :  and,  in  short,  somewhat  superstitious  prac- 
tices to  the  student :  and  yet  it  is  the  punctitious  observance  of  such 
trifles,  I  take  it,  which  recommends  the  military  virtues  to  Plato, 
Aristotle  and  Demosthenes:  to  thinkers  who  lived  in  the  midst  of 
the  typical  unathletic  students  of  Athens:  of  men  who  ate  with 
unwashed  hands'  and  despised  all  creeds  and  customs,  all  rules  and 
regulations,  whether  for  mind  or  body,  whether  self-imposed  or 
imposed  from  without :  who  scorned  everything  that  interfered  with 
perfect  liberty  of  body  and  mind :  who  demanded  liberty  to  be  free 
from  the  ruinous  force  of  will  and  habit :  liberty  to  be  open  to  every 
wind  of  doctrine,  to  every  suggestion  and  impression :  perfect  open- 
ness of  mind,  susceptible  and  sympathetic  to  every  possible  breath 
from  every  side.  They  had  their  reward,  these  typical  Athenians, 
but  they  ruined  their  country  in  the  process,  and  went  down  before 
the  rough  but  manly  Macedonian.  Now  this  is  not  the  age  of 
militarism  or  the  country  of  militarism,  and  it  is  just  for  that 
reason  that  the  military  virtues  are  not  only  quite  harmless  for  us. 
but  are  even  necessary  as  the  virtues  antithetic  to  those  of  the  age, 
and  therefore  for  us  antiseptic :  antiseptic  against  the  excesses  of 
our  own  system,  and  against  our  own  shibboleths.  In  an  age  of 
education  and  free  thought  we  want,  as  an  offset  to  their  abuses, 
habit  and  fixed  thought :  as  an  offset  against  democracy  and  liberty, 
we  need  obedience  and  service:  qualities  which  belong  to  the  a:ge 
of  authority,  but  which,  if  they  have  any  place  left  to  them  to-day 
in  this  opposite  age,  belong  to  the  military  life  and  type.  We  want 
these  qualities  even  more  against  ourselves  than  against  any  possible 
external  foe. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  these  general  reflections  about  militarism  to 
the  details  of  cadet  drill,  but  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions about  drill.  In  England  it  is,  or  was,  at  least  in  my  time,  very 
unpopular,  because  it  competed  against  the  attractions  of  games 
and  athletics:  the  rifle  corps  was  also  very  unpopular  in  Oxford. 
It  is  hard  for  drill  to  secure  recognition  at  the  hand®  of  "sports": 
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whether  of  real  "sports"  who  play  games,  or  the  fraudulent 
"sports"  of  this  university,  who  bowl  not,  neither  do  they  kick, 
but  who  sit  on  the  bleachers  and  root.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  if 
trouble  arose  in  England  the  country  would  gain  more  from  the 
men  who  learned  at  Oxford  to  shoot  straight  and  to  drill,  than 
from  all  its  flanneled  fools  and  muddied  oafs,  of  whom  the  poet 
speaks. 

If  our  boys  here  are  not  so  demoralized  by  athletics,  military 
drill  will  have  a  better  chance  with  them :  it  appeals  to  the  natural 
instinctive  interest  of  a  boy  in  soldiering. 

That  instinct  for  war  with  all  its  pomp  and  circumstance  is  a 
very  dangerous  passion  no  doubt :  but  it  will  not  be  eradicated  by 
long  years  of  piping  peace:  it  may  easily,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
fostered  by  the  same.  It  will  not  be  eradicated  either  by  military 
drill  or  military  history;  but  it  may  be  curbed,  chastened  and 
enlightened  by  these  things:  the  man  who  knows  something  of  war 
and  its  horrors  is  not  likely  to  be  led  away  into  it  by  the  first 
romantic  fancy  of  the  natural  and  unilluminated  mind. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  the  wars  of  recent  times  have  not  been 
made  by  soldiers :  the  Franco-Grerman  war  was  made  by  a  brawling 
city  mob  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  side  by  the  unscrupulous 
politician  who  forged,  or  rather  falsified,  a  telegram.  The  soldiers 
would  have  been  powerless  to  make  that  war  without  the  politician 
and  the  city  mob. 

And,  after  all,  it  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  actual  and 
present  law  of  this  country  that  every  Canadian  should  be  liable 
to  serve  in  the  country 's  defence.  Even  if  it  be  inconceivable  that 
Canada  as  Canada  should  be  attacked,  it  might  be  attacked  as  part 
of  the  British  Empire:  against  such  a  blow  there  would  be  no 
remedy  except  one  worse  than  the  disease.  We  might,  I  mean, 
crawl  under  the  Munroe  Doctrine.  But,  if  we  were  once  to  crawl 
under  the  Munroe  Doctrine,  the  commonest  generosity,  even  the 
commonest  justice,  would  require  tliat  we  should  take  a  further 
step,  which  we  are  none  of  us  prepared  to  take :  therefore  we  can- 
not with  advantage  discuss  the  crawling  in  the  first  instance. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  a  great  man,  whom  I  was  proud  to  call 
my  friend,  thought  otherwise.  But  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  as  an 
Englishman  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the  sensitiveness  of 
Canadian  self-respect.  There  is  no  reason  why  I,  speaking  to 
Canadians,  should  dilate  upon  the  subject  of  national  self-respect: 
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it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  do  so.     But  on  this  general  subject  of 
militarism  I  should  like  to  add  a  final  word. 

Anti-railitarism,  gentleness,  humanity  are  all-pervasive:  they  are 
everywhere  about  us :  they  infect  all  of  us :  they  conquer  all  of  us : 
but  most  of  all  the  soldiers,  whom  alone  indeed  they  specially  con- 
cern: every  soldier  is  subject  to  this  spirit:  every  war  which  our 
race  has  waged  recently,  has  been  waged  subject  to  its  conditions : 
has  been,  indeed,  transformed  by  it.    Every  war  which  we  wage  in 
the  future,  if  we  wage  any  wars,  will  be  similarly  and  increasingly 
transformed.     It  affects  soldiers  first,  last  and  always:  for  it  is  in 
the  air,  it  is  part  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  it  has  a  special  message 
for  them :  it  does  its  best  work  with  them.    I  am  unable,  therefore, 
to  understand  why  journalists  should  say  so  much  about  this  anti- 
militarism,  or  should  speak  of  it  as  though  it  were  merely  a  civilian 
passion :   can  they   find   no  other  and  nearer  warfare  to   preach 
against  than  war?     Some  other  warfare  which  touches  all  the  rest 
of  us  more  closely  ? — the  war  of  politics,  for  instance  ? — the  war  of 
labor  and  capital,  for  example? — or  even  the  rising  war  between 
men  and  women?    The  spirit  of  the  age  has  necessarily  caught  our 
armies:  we  may  be  sure  it  will  do  its  benign  work  with  them, 
under  one  condition :  and  that  is  that  we  do  not  irritate  the  army 
and  all  honest  men  besides,  not  belonging  to  the  army,  by  exag- 
gerating the  moral  dangers  of  that  profession.     There  is  really 
some  danger  of  such  exaggeration  at  the  present  time :  and  I  find 
some  sound  sense  and  sober  wisdom  even  in  a  quarter  where  one 
does  not  always  look  for  such  refreshment:  in  a  recent  utterance  of 
ex-President  Roosevelt:   ''All  the  peace  societies  in  the  world,"  he 
said,  "will  not  prevent  this  country  from  fighting  under  certain 
conditions.    They  may  prevent  her  winning." 
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TEACHER  TRAINING  AND  SUPPLY. 

N.  McDouGALL,  B.A.,  Petrolea. 

The  problem  of  ' '  Teacher  Training  and  Supply ' '  is  one  of  funda- 
mental importance,  and  one  which  for  various  reasons  seems  to 
require  special  consideration  at  the  present  time. 

Comfortable,  attractive  and  well-equipped  schools  may  be  pro- 
vided, but  if  there  is  not  a  reasonably  adequate  supply  of  properly 
trained  teachers  the  desired  results  cannot  be  secured.  It  is  the 
personality  of  the  teacher  that  counts  most.  Of  course  personality 
is  here  used  in  a  broad  sense,  and  does  not  apply  simply  to  specially 
gifted  teachers,  but  rather  to  the  varying  degrees  of  ability  and 
aptitude  possessed  by  teachers  in  general.  Someone  has  calculated 
that  the  efficiency  of  school  work  depends  upon  physical  equipment 
to  the  extent  of  only  10  per  cenit.  and  upon  the  personality  of  the 
teacher  for  the  other  90  per  cent.  If  this  be  true,  and  my  observa- 
tions would  lead  me  to  think  it  is,  what  a  distinct  loss  many  schools 
sustain  through  misguided  and  misdirected  teaching,  or,  in  other 
words,  because  the  qualities  of  the  expert  are  lackmg  in  the  teach- 
ers. In  some  cases  this  may  be  true  even  of  trained  teachers,  but 
it  is  very  generally  true  of  untrained  teachers.  On  this  account 
the  pupils'  power  of  doing  in  school  and  in  life  falls  much  below 
the  possible  and  easily  attainable.  There  is  loss  to  the  individual, 
the  family,  and  the  community,  both  in  general  power  and  earning 
power.  The  money  value  of  the  loss  is  enormous ;  while  other  losses 
in  the  direction  of  developing  character  and  manhood  are  still  more 
impressive.  To  get  a  correct  impression  of  our  educational  pro- 
gress, we  must  look  at  the  dwarfed  powers  and  impaired  ideals  in 
a  large  body  of  imperfectly  and  indifferently  taught  pupils,  as  well 
as  at  the  achievements  of  our  better  schools. 

In  discussing  this  subject  of  "Teacher  Training"  it  might  not 
be  unprofitable  to  let  our  minds  revert  to  a  period  sixty-five  years 
ago,  when,  owing  to  the  splendid  efforts  of  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson, 
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the  Toronto  Normal  School  was  opened.  This  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  method  of  professional  training  for  teachers  which  has  now 
become  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  our  system.  Previous 
to  this  time,  as  you  all  know,  the  schools  were  in  charge  of  teachers 
absolutely  without  professional  training,  and  the  majority  of  them 
enitirely  unfitted  in  other  respects  for  their  positions.  Persons  in- 
capable of  earning  a  livelihood  in  any  other  way  were  considered 
good  enough  to  teach  school.  Dr.  Sangster  tells  of  a  teacher  who 
presided  over  a  school  which  he  attended,  many  years  ago,  in  York 
County.  This  particular  pedagogue  was  a  cobbler  by  trade  and  a 
teacher  by  profession,  and  carried  on  both  occupations  simultane- 
ously in  the  schoolroom.  His  too  great  fondness  for  the  contents 
of  a  little  brown  jug,  which  he  kept  locked  up  in  his  desk,  seriously 
impaired  his  usefulness  and  occasioned  many  a  holiday,  extending 
over  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  Teachers  and  schools  of  higher 
repute  were  to  be  found,  but  they  were  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
When  these  conditions  are  compared  with  those  that  exist  to-day 
we  have  reason  to  feel  encouraged  that  the  teaching  forces  of  the 
province  have  been  so  greatly  strengthened. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Toronto  Normal  School  in  1847  a  large 
number  of  other  institutions  have  been  opened  up  from  time  to 
time  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  in  the  province  thirteen  Model  Schools,  seven  Normal 
Schools,  two  Faculties  of  Education,  and  two  EnglLsh-French 
training  schools.  How  far  these  schools  provide  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  trained  teachers  for  the  public  and  separate  schools  of  the 
province  may  be  ascertained  from  the  Minister  of  Education's 
report  for  1911. 

I  presume  it  should  be  our  ideal,  not  only  to  have  trained  teach- 
ers in  all  our  elementaiy  schools,  but  also  to  have  as  many  teachers 
with  the  higher  grades  of  certificate  as  possible.  In  the  Minister's 
report  for  1911  I  find  that  eight  per  cent,  of  the  public  school 
teachers  hold  first-class  certificates,  fifty-two  per  cent,  second-class, 
twenty-three  per  cent,  third  class  and  seventeen  per  cent,  the  low- 
est grade  of  certificate,  that  is,  lower  than  third-class.  If  only  rural 
schools  are  considered,  then  three  per  cent,  of  teachers  held  first- 
class  certificates  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  district  or  temporary 
certificates  during  1910.  These  statistics,  I  think,  will  show  that 
we  have  not  yet  attained  the  ideal  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
Whether  this  fact  is  due  to  faults  and  defects  in  the  system  of 
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professional  training  provided  or  to  circumstances  and  conditions 
largely  or  altogether  beyond  the  control  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss.  It  is  just  possible,  however, 
that  after  due  consideration  of  the  whole  situation  it  may  be  found 
necessary  or  desirable  (1)  to  take  steps  to  provide  a  larger  anmial 
supply  of  trained  teachers;  (2)  to  modify  somewhat  the  system  of 
training  followed  at  present;  (3)  to  devise  such  means  of  compul- 
sion or  inducement  as  will  retain  for  service  in  the  province  as 
large  a  number  as  possible  of  those  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
provincial  training  schools. 

The  course  provided  for  "Teacher  Training"  has  been  divided 
into  two  parts,  viz. :  non-professional  and  professional.  Let  me 
first  deal  briefly  with  the  non-professional  requirements  for  en- 
trance into  the  various  training  schools.  In  this  connection  I  may 
say  that  I  consider  the  "Entrance  to  Model  Schools"  examination 
rather  too  low  a  standard.  The  requirements  to  pass  this  examina- 
tion do  not  involve  a  very  extensive  mental  development,  but  per- 
haps conditions  will  not  permit  anything  more  advanced  at  the 
present  time.  In  regard  to  the  requirements  for  entrance  into 
Normal  Schools,  I  think  the  plan  of  having  a  Lower  School  Exami- 
nation, with  an  equivalent  Senior  High  School  Entrance  Examina- 
tion, is  a  good  one.  It  will,  I  believe,  result  in  greater  efficiency  in 
the  subjects  included  in  these  examinations.  Just  here  I  would 
offer  a  suggestion,  that  English  grammar  and  arithmetic  be  added 
to  the  Middle  School  Examination  subjects  for  entrance  into  Nor- 
mal Schools.  Those  of  us  who  have  taught  arithmetic  in  high 
schools  know  how  imperfect  and  incomplete  is  the  knowledge  of 
that  subject  possessed  by  the  average  pupil  when  he  passes  his 
examination  for  admission  to  the  Third  Form  or  Middle  School.  In 
fact  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  for  the  average  pupil,  during  his 
Lower  School  course  of  study,  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
grammar  and  arithmetic  to  enable  him  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
numerous  difficulties  that  Mali  confront  him  when  he  attempts  to 
teach  these  subjects  to  fourth  and  fifth  classes  in  the  public  schools. 
It  was  stated  in  this  section  last  year  by  several  inspectors  that 
weakness  in  arithmetic  is  one  of  the  defects  noticeable  in  recent 
graduates  of  the  Normal  Schools.  The  numerous  requests  by  teach- 
ers for  solutions  to  simple  arithmetical  problems,  appearing  in  the 
Canadian  Teacher  each  issue,  are  further  evidence  of  deficiency  in 
this  subject.     I  understand  more  attention  than  formerly  is  given 
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to  academic  work  in  these  two  subjects  in  the  Normal  Schools,  but 
there  is  so  much  work  along  other  lines  to  be  done  in  these  institu- 
tions that  we  should  scarcely  expect  them  to  do  what  can  and 
should  be  done  in  the  High  Schools.  Perhaps  if  the  Normal  Schools 
were  relieved  of  part  of  the  academic  work  now  expected  of  them, 
the  students  in  training  might  have  opportunity  for  more  practice 
teaching.  When  the  Model  Schools  in  a  term  of  less  than  four 
months  arrange  for  twenty  practice  lessons  by  each  student,  the 
Normal  Schools  in  a  term  of  nine  months  might  be  expected  to 
arrange  for  more  than  twenty-five  such  practice  lessons. 

So  far  as  the  non-professional  requirements  for  entrance  into  the 
Faculties  of  Education  are  concerned,  I  would  consider  them  suit- 
able for  those  who  intend  to  become  assistant  teachers  in  high 
schools,  but  not  so  suitable  for  those  who  wish  to  qualify  for  first- 
class  public  school  certificates.  To  obtain  an  entrance  into  Facult}' 
certificate  requires  from  six  to  eight  years'  study  in  a  high  school 
or  collegiate  institute,  which  is  a  longer  period  than  the  average 
student  can  afford  to  spend  in  preparation.  On  the  other  hand, 
students  who  obtain  a  second-class  certificate  and  teach  for  a  few 
years  do  not  feel  inclined  to  go  back  to  high  school  for  at  least  two 
years  to  prepare  for  the  Entrance  to  Faculty  Examination  and 
then  spend  a  third  year  in  preparing  for  the  professional  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  Faculty  course.  Even  the  dividing  of  the 
course  into  four  parts  to  make  it  convenient  for  those  preparing 
the  examination  while  teaching,  has  not  apparently  overcome  the 
difficulty  to  any  great  extent.  The  fact  remains  that  the  non- 
professional requirements  for  a  first-class  public  school  certificate 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  practically  bar  the  way  to  all  except  a 
few  who  are  so  favorably  situated  that  they  can  continue  their  high 
school  studies  for  six  or  eight  years. 

As  a  remedy  I  would  suggest  that  a  one-year  course  for  a  First- 
class  Public  School  certificate  be  provided  in  the  Normal  Schools 
or  in  one  Normal  School,  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  that  this 
course  be  open  to  all  holders  of  permanent  second-class  certificates 
who  have  taught  five  years  successfully  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
The  training  given  should  be  along  both  academic  and  'professional 
lines  and  siliould  have  special  reference  to  the  needs  and  retiuire- 
ments  of  our  public  schools,  particularly  the  Fifth  Form.  This  plan 
would  encourage  teachers  to  remain  in  the  province  for  five  years,  it 
would   duly  recognize   successful  teaching  experience,   and    would 
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provide  a  larger  number  of  more  suitably  trained  teachers  with 
first-class  certificates  than  we  have  at  present.  The  few  teachers 
with  first-class  certifioates  now  engaged  in  the  rural  schools  are  for 
the  most  part  inexperienced,  and  for  that  reason  some  of  them  are 
first-class  only  in  name.  As  soon  as  they  get  a  year  or  two  of  ex- 
perience they  seek  positions  in  high  schools  or  continuation  schools. 
Such  an  arrangement  as  I  have  described  would  not  in  any  sense 
interfere  with  the  work  now  carried  on  in  the  Faculties  of  Educa- 
tion. The  entrance  examination  to  the  Faculties  would  remain 
and  these  institutions  would  still  continue  to  provide  the  profes- 
sional training  for  high  school  assistants'  and  high  school  special- 
ists' certificates,  which,  of  course,  would  be  valid  in  public  schools 
also. 

Before  discussing  the  professional  part  of  the  course "  for  the 
training  of  teachers  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  not- 
withstanding the  substantial  increase  in  salaries  during  i  he  last  few 
years  there  has  been  a  constant  decrease  in  the  number  of  male 
teachers.  At  present  they  constitute  only  15  per  (iout.  of  those 
engaged  in  our  public  schools.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  we  shall 
have  to  depend  for  our  supply  of  public  school  teachers  chiefly  on 
young  women  who  do  not,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  should  not, 
intend  to  make  teaching  their  life  work.  This  being  so,  the  aim  in 
professional  training  should  be  to  give  a  practical  preparation  for 
a  temporary  calling  rather  than  a  broad  training  for  a  life  profes- 
sion. The  average  length  of  teaching  experience  for  all  the  public 
school  teachers  of  the  province  is  seven  years,  while  the  majority  of 
them  teach  for  a  much  shorter  period.  Whatever  is  attempted  in 
the  training  schools  sliould  bear  very  definitely  on  the  specific  work 
which  the  teacher  must  do  in  the  schoolroom. 

In  regard  to  the  Normal  School  course  of  training  for  a  second- 
class  certificate,  I  would  advocate  that  it  be  divided  into  two  terms, 
viz.,  a  first  term  of  four  months  and  a  second  term  of  six  months. 
Between  these  two  terms  of  training  each  teacher  should  be  re- 
quired to  spend  two  years  teaching  in  the  public  or  separate  schools 
of  the  province.  By  way  of  further  explanation,  I  would  suggest 
that  candidates  of  required  age  and  non-professional  qualifications 
be  admitted  to  the  Normal  Schools  in  September  of  each  year  and 
that  they  be  given  an  essentially  practical  training,  consisting  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  practice  lessons  in  teaching,  together 
with  such  instruction  in  methods  of  edtieation  and  other  subjects 
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of  the  prescribed  course  as  would  be  considered  indispensable  to 
teachers  preparing  to  take  charge  of  rural  schools.    At  the  close  of 
this  term  those  who  succeeded  in  passing  the  examination  should  be 
granted  interim  second-class  certificates,  valid  for  two  years.     At 
the  end  of  two  years,  if  these  teachers  could  produce  an  inspector's 
certificate  that  they  had  taught  successfully  for  that  length  of  time 
in  the  public  or  separate  schools  of  Ontario,  they  should  then  be 
admitted  to  enter  upon  the  second  term  of  Normal  School  training, 
which  would  begin  in  January  of  each  year.    The  course  of  training 
"during  this  term  might  be  slightly  different  from  that  during  the 
first  term,     i  should  think,  however,  it  would  be  well  that  those  in 
training  should  be  required  to  teach  as  many  lessons  as  possible  and 
should  receive  such  further  instruction  in  the  various  subjects  of 
the  course  as  their  two  years'  teaching  experience  would  enable 
them  to  assimilate.     Those  who  graduate  at  the  end  of  this  term 
should  be  given  permanent  second-class  certificates.     Some  of  these 
graduates  would  no  doubt  secure  positions  on  the  staffs  of  towTi  and 
city  schools,  consequently  the  course  of  training,  during  the  second 
Normal  term,  should  be  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  both 
urban  and  rural  schools;  while  the  course  of  the  first  term  should 
be  specially  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  schools.    No  special 
grant  would  perhaps  be  given  on  interim  second-class  certificates, 
but  a  considerably  increased  grant  could  be  given  on  permanent 
second-class  certificates.    The  only  important  difference  between  the 
plan  I  have  outlined  and  the  system  in  operation  at  present  is  that 
in  the  one  case  the  two  years'  teaching  experience  on  an  interim 
certificate  would  come  between  two  terms  of  training  in  a  Normal 
School,  while  in  the  other  case  it  comes  after  the  completion  of 
that  course  of  training.     That  the  period  of  probationary  teaching 
should  come  between  two  terms  of  Normal  School  training  appears 
to  be  the  better  plan  for  several  reasons : 

The  short  first  term  would  be  very  convenient  for  those  students 
with  limited  means  at  their  disposal  and  would  have  a  tendency  to 
induce  more  to  enter  the  profession.  The  two  years  of  teaching  in 
rural  schools  between  the  two  terms  of  training  would  overcome  the 
well-recognized  defect  in  the  Normal  School  course,  viz.,  that  the 
practice  teaching  is  nearly  all  done  in  graded  schools,  while  a  large 
majority  of  the  teachers  trained  find  positions  in  ungraded  schools, 
where  tlie  management  and  arrangement  of  work  are  quite  differ- 
ent.   Moreover,  the  teachers  during  these  two  years  would  have  an 
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opportunity  to  encounter  genuine  educational  problems  and  to 
experience  the  real  difficulties  of  the  schoolroom.  Then  they  would 
return  to  the  Normal  Schools  for  a  second  term,  able  to  appreciate 
a  further  course  of  training  that  would  help  them  to  successfully 
solve  these  problems  and  difficulties.  Further,  I  think  the  experi- 
ence of  Normal  School  masters  will  lead  them  to  admit  that  teach- 
ers would  get  a  great  deal  more  benefit  from  the  course  of  training 
in  the  Normal  Schools  if  that  course  were  divided  into  two  terms 
with  a  two  years'  teaching  period  between.  Several  recently-trained 
teachers  have  expressed  to  me  the  wish  that  part  of  their  Normal 
School  course  could  have  been  taken  after  a  period  of  teaching. 
One  teacher  remarked  that  she  looked  back  upon  the  one  week 
spent  in  observation  and  teaching  in  a  rural  school  as  the  )uost 
practical  and  helpful  part  of  her  Normal  School  course.  Besides 
the  advantages  already  mentioned,  this  plan  would  retain  these 
teachers  in  the  province  for  at  least  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
•  time  those  who  were  entireh'  unsuited  for  the  profession  would  be 
eliininated  either  voluntarily  or  on  rei)ort  of  a  public  school  inspec- 
tor, before  being  put  to  the  expense  of  a  second  term.  During 
these  two  years  a  course  of  reading  could  also  be  pursued  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  second  term. 

If  then  .such  an  arrangement  would  better  suit  the  convenience  of 
those  preparing  for  teachers,  and  would  also  provide  a  larger  num- 
ber of  more  efficiently  trained  teachers,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
objection  to  its  adoption.  Some  might  argue  that  on  account  of 
teachers  having  to  go  back  for  a  second  term  of  training  there 
would  be  more  frequent  change  of  teachers  in  the  schools.  The 
answer  to  this  objection  is  that  we  have  more  frequent  changes 
to-'day  than  formerly  notwithstanding  that  we  have  a  far  greater 
percentage  of  teachers  who  have  completed  their  Normal  School 
course  of  training.  A  prevailing  scarcity  of  teachers  is  the  chief 
cause  of  frequent  change,  although  there  are  various  other  causes. 
While  we  all  admit  that  a  preparatory  course  of  professional 
training  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  is  absolutely  essential, 
yet  we  should  keep  clearly  in  mind  that  such  training  is  only  begun, 
not  completed,  in  the  Model  and  Normal  Schools.  Every  year  spent 
in  actual  teaching  is  a  very  important  part  of  professional  training. 
I  have  heard  teachers  declare  that  they  solved  ten  times  as  many 
problems  in  school  organization  and  management  during  the  first 
22 
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few  weeks  of  teaching  experience  as  they  did  during  the  entire  year 
at  Normal  School. 

A  real  teaclier,  however,  must  be  the  product  of  nature,  not  of  a 
training  school.  The  training  school  and  school  of  experience  will 
only  supply  the  finish  to  what  nature  has  ordained. 

I  believe  each  public  school  inspector  has  also  a  very  important 
part  to  play  in  the  training  of  teachers.  He  must  supplement  the 
work  of  the  training  schools.  His  visits,  which  should  be  those  of  a 
friend,  not  of  a  spy,  require  the  highest  skill  and  the  greatest  tact. 
The  presence  of  an  earnest,  enthusiastic,  competent  inspector  should 
be  an  inspiration  to  nobler  efforts  on  the  parts  of  both  teacher  and 
pupils.  By  means  of  fair,  frank  and  helpful  criticism  and  words  of 
encouragement,  he  should  win  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
teachers  and  should  seek  to  stimulate  their  professional  zeal  and 
elevate  their  ideals. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  his  work,  every  inspector 
should  frequently  indulge  in  introspection,  to  ascertain  whether  he 
is  performing  his  duties  in  a  true  spirit.  Some  one  has  said,  "As 
is  the  inspector,  so  are  the  teachers,  and  consequently  the  schools." 

In  rural  scliools  particularly  the  inspector  can  be  of  great  aid  to 
teachers,  especially  the  inexperienced.  The  successful  organiza- 
tion of  a  iiiral  school  requires  more  executive  ability  than  the  ave- 
rage inexperienced  teacher  possesses.  I  would  suggest  therefore 
that  each  inspector  be  allowed  a  little  more  latitude  in  arranging 
his  visits,  so  that  he  might  visit  inexperienced  and  weak  teachers 
three  or  four  times  a  year,  while  some  of  the  more  experienced  and 
successful  teachers  might  be  visited  only  once  a  year.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, could  be  done  now  that  inspectors  are  required  to  certify  to 
the  Department  that  they  have  made  the  minimum  number  and 
length  of  visits. 

As  this  is  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Training  and  Inspectors'  Depart- 
ments, it  might  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  mention  a  few  opinions 
which  recently  trained  teachers  have  expressed  concerning  the 
present  Normal  Scliool  course.    The  following  are  a  few  of  these : 

(1)  Too  much  time  and  emphasis  put  on  the  History  of  Edu- 
cation. 

(2)  Too  mucli  time  spent  on  Art  and  Nature  Study. 

(3)  Too  much  time  spent  on  Manual  Training  and  Household 
Science,  which  are  tauglit  only  in  a  few  schools,  and  then  by 
special  teachers. 
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(4)  Too  much  time  spent  in  duplicating  what  has  already  been 
done  in  high  schools,  especially  in  such  subjects  as  Physics 
and  Chemistry. 

(5)  Too  little  time  spent  on  what  might  be  called  the  more  prac- 
tical phases  of  the  course,  such  as  practice  teaching,  methods 
of  teaching,  and  matters  pertaining  to  the  organization  and 
management  of  school  work. 

(6)  The  whole  course  too  burdensome  by  reason  of  the  excessive 
amount  of  work  expected  of  each  student  during  the  term. 

After  hearing  these  opinions,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  course 
might  be  modified  and  rearranged  to  some  extent,  so  as  to  get  the 
best  practical  results,  without  subjecting  the  teachers  in  training 
to  undue  mental  and  nervous  strain. 

So  far  as  a  supply  of  trained  teachers  is  concerned,  I  have  nothing 
to  complain  of  in  my  own  inspectorate.  Every  school  is  in  charge 
of  a  trained  teacher.  But  some  other  parts  of  the  province  are 
evidently  not  so  happily  situated.  It  is  just  possible,  however,  that 
the  extreme  scarcity  crisis  is  past,  sio  far  as  schools  of  the  ordinary' 
type  are  concerned.  I  believe  a  limited  number  of  iVIodel  Schools, 
for  the  training  of  those  v^dth  Entrance  to  Model  School  certificates ; 
a  sufficient  number  of  Normal  Schools,  with  a  course  divided  into 
two  terms  as  outlined,  for  the  training  of  those  who  possess  En- 
trance to  Normal  School  qualifications;  also  one  or  more  Normal 
Schools  to  give  a  one-year  course  along  academic  and  professional 
lines  for  first-class  public  school  cer^tificates,  sihould  in  the  near 
future  he  able  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  trained  teachers  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  ordinary  elementary  schools  of  the  pro- 
vince. A  more  difficult  problem  is  to  supply  a  sufficient  number  of 
suitably-trained  teachers  for  schools  of  a  special  type,  particularly 
those  in  the  newer  and  less  improved  parts  of  the  province.  In- 
crease in  salaries,  improvement  in  school  buildings,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  training  schools  of  a  special  type  would,  no  doubt, 
materially  aid  in  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

By  means  of  suitable  training  courses,  liberal  salaries  and  all 
other  necessary  inducements,  I  hope  the  ideal  of  a  trained  teacher 
in  every  school  may  soon  be  realized. 
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TEACHER  SUPPLY. 
Willis  C.  Feoats,  M.A. 

An  adequate  supply  of  traiiKnl  teachers  is  at  present  of  most 
vital  importance  to  our  State's  welfare.  We  need  immediately 
1,400  teachers  instead  of  tliat  number  of  permits  issued  last  year, 
and  from  500  to  800  more  yearly  than  the  present  yearly  output. 
But  if  every  schoolroom  liad  a  qualified  teacher  under  present  con- 
ditions salaries  would  again  sink  almost  to  the  level  of  fifteen  years 
ago,  unless  safeguarded.  The  Normal  Schools  must  weed  out  yearly 
at  least  15  per  cent,  of  attendance  simply  as  an  educational  pro- 
tection. This  oft-repeated  deficiency  harrows  us.  Our  growing 
sense  of  nationhood's  responsibilities  must  soon  force  us  all  to  drop 
spending  the  hours  in  talk  and  acquiescence  in  the  matter,  must 
force  us  to  drop  all  narrowne&s  and  partisanship,  everything  that  is 
not  broad  enougli  to  be  passionately  patriotic,  and  unite  to  set  on 
a  firm  basis  that  state's  service  on  which  our  country  depends  so 
much. 

From  actual  replies  to  imquiries,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  New 
South  Wales  and  all  the  members  of  the  American  Union  have  the 
same  experience  as  our  Province,  and  most  of  them  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  meeting  the  difficulty  so  well  as  we  have.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  far  behind  where  we  ought  to  be.  We  as  a  people  are  the 
cause  of  this  insufficiency,  we  must  supply  the  remedy  or  we  must 
permanently  suffer.  The  causes'  operating  together  or  in  groups 
are  numerous  why  we  have  an  insufficient  number  of  teachers  enter- 
ing to  train  and  why  trained  teachers  of  force  and  ability  quit  the 
service,  though  painfully  conscious  in  doing  so,  especially  in  the 
case  of  male  teachers,  that  their  life's  ideal  of  self-realization  is 
being  abandoned. 

A  few  of  these  causes  are  :  Our  age 's  growing  tendency  to  mater- 
ial iisin,  the  feminization  of  our  schools,  the  willingness  of  many  to 
spend  a  few  interim,  experimental  years  without  too  serious,  wide, 
national  sense  of  work  done ;  changed  conditions  in  the  standard  of 
living,  a  present  $550  salary  is  equivalent  to  a  $350  salary  of  a 
decade  or  so  in  the  past;  progressive  men  cannot  enter  the  service, 
climb  in  the  service,  early  enough  in  life  and  with  assurance  settle 
down  :  where  there  has  been  a  real  advance  in  salarA-  it  has  been  by 
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no  means  commensurate  with  the  advanced  cost  of  living  and  tlie 
multiplied  demands  upon  the  teacher ;  competition  has  been  free  or 
almost  so ;  the  anti-social  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  insidiously 
ruined  in  the  past  the  prospect  of  adequate  entries  into  the  service ; 
teaching  is  "expert  service,"  hut  it  has  been  injuriously  left  too 
often  to  inexpert  board  control ;  to  the  above  causes  may  be  added 
insecurity  in  teniire  of  position,  inability  to  settle  down,  and  the 
length  oif  the  teacher 's  day. 

Suggested  remedies  are:  Teachers'  service  must  be  set  on  secure 
basis  as  an  honorable  branch  of  the  civil  service;  there  must  be 
adequate  salaries  proportional  to  progressive  experience,  ability 
and  fidelity,  warranting  and  requiring  ever  further  yearly  prepara- 
tion ;  the  position  must  be  rescued  from  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand and  from  cheapening  competition;  special  encouragement 
must  be  given  young  men  to  enter  and  abide  and  to  settle  down  in 
it,  thus  reducing  the  necessary  yearly  output  to  one-half  its  present 
per  cent.;  this  state  function  of  teaching  must  be  more  centralized 
in  its  control ;  there  must  be  more  consideration  for  the  teacher  as 
a  man  and  a  citizen  or  the  best  ta;lent  will  continue  to  desert  the 
schoolroom;  men  of  the  highest  intelligence  on  township  school 
boards  must  replace  the  district  system  wherever  it  is  effete ;  there 
must  be  a  wider  preferential  premium  by  way  of  greater  grant  for 
second  professional  teachers;  all  parties  must  unite  in  common- 
sense  co-operation  to  rescue  the  service  from  the  arena  of  party 
debate  and  contention  and  to  leave  it  aside  from  the  struggle  ;  young 
men  and  women  must  feel  assured  upon  entering  that  they  will  be 
able  continuously  to  carry  on  their  ideal  self-realization;  the  cur- 
riculum must  not  be  too  rapidly  changed  or  too  changing;  an- 
nouncem.ent  for  changes  to  be  inaugurated  should  be  issued  suffi- 
ciently long  before  they  are  enforced  so  as  to  justly  require  the 
living  teacher  to  adjust  his  tack  by  summer  schools,  etc. :  where 
district  schools  are  too  numerous  compared  with  average  attend- 
anee,  state-estaJblished  township  schools  should  step  in;  Normal 
Schools  may  aid  by  producing  short-term  or  autumn-term  gradu- 
ates for  the  weaker  schools  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  tem- 
poraries. 


■li'i  inspectors'  department, 

TOWNSHIP  TRUSTEES'  AND  RATEPAYERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 

G.  K.  Mills.  B.A. 

There  is  an  idea  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  of  nearly  every  man, 
which  when  expressed  in  words  takes  the  form  of  the  statement, 
"the  other  fellow  has  an  easy  job."  In  the  days  of  my  innocence 
when  I  was  assistant  or  principal  of  a  High  School  or  a  Collegiate 
Institute  I  thought  all  inspectors  had  a  snap,  and  that  most  of  them 
knew  it  and  acted  accordingly.  I  thought  many  times  that  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  for  an  active,  energetic  man  to  do  a  great 
work  for  the  children  of  his  inspectorate  and  to  arouse  a  strong 
educational  sentiment  in  rural  districts  that  would  lead  to  greatly 
improved  opportunities  for  the  youth.  In  short,  I  was  convinced 
that  if  I  had  such  a  position  I  could  make  things  "hum."  While 
3^uth  and  innocence  were  still  to  some  extent  mine  I  was  appointed 
Public  School  Inspector.  I  very-  soon  found  that  it  was  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter  to  malce  things  hum,  but  rather  to  my 
surprise  most  of  the  humming  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  own 
ears.  I  was  disturbing  some  of  the  nests  that  might  well  be  de- 
scribed as  being  located  in  decaying,  hollow  logs.  I  was  very  earnest 
and  conscientious  in  my  desire  to  have  cleanliness,  sunlight  and 
fresli  air  in  the  school  and  better  provision  made  for  the  moral  and 
intellectual  development  of  the  children,  but  I  met  the  sarme  good 
listeners,  the  same  apathy  and  opposition,  and  had  the  same 
degree  of  success  as  the  rest  of  you.  I  was  inclined  to  think  that 
what  I  was  pleased  to  regard  as  my  unusual  activity  was  responsiible 
for  the  amount  of  talk  that  would  occasionally  reach  me,  but  as  I 
now  go  from  one  inspectorate  to  another  and  discuss  school  matters 
with  different  inspectors,  I  find  that  about  the  only  difference  there 
is  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  inspectors'  troubles  is  that  some 
are  less  inclined  to  speak  of  them  than  others,  and  that  the  would-be 
good  fellow  who  tries  to  please  everyone  is  the  one  who  has  the 
least  influence  and  the  most  trouble.  The  trustees  who  wish  to 
evade  the  law  are  quick  to  talcc  his  measure  and  give  little  atten- 
tion to  his  requests. 

The  problem  that  faced  me  before  I  was  long  at  the  work  was, 
"Why  is  it  that  parents  in  very  many  cases  are  apparently  so  in- 
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different  about  the  welfare  cf  their  children?"  That  they  are 
really  indifferent  it  is  impossible  to  believe.  It  would  be  inhuman 
and  unnatural.  Yet  frequently  more  thoughtful  care  is  shown  and 
expense  undertaken  in  the  breeding,  feeding  and  housing  of  good 
stock  than  for  the  educational  welfare  of  the  children.  If  this  be 
true,  some  conditions  are  resiponsible,  and  it  is  someone's  duty  to 
see  that  a  different  attitude  is  brought  about. 

On  considering  this  problem  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  indiffeT- 
ence  of  ratepayers  to  educational  progress  that  appealed  to  me  were : 

1.  In  years  past,  money  came  slowly  and  in  very  small  amounts 
to  the  farmer,  and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  weigh  very 
carefully  every  expenditure.  While  this  is  not  so  necessary  now, 
his  habits  are  somewhat  fixed  in  this  respect. 

2.  The  benefits  of  an  education,  in  many  cases,  are  not  very  real 
to  him,  as  he  got  along  very  well  without  it,  and  what  was  good 
enough  for  him  is  good  enough  for  his  children.  The  benefits,  if 
any,  are  far  in  the  future,  and  the  tendency  is  to  procrastinate 
because  of  a  sort  of  fatalistic  faith  that  everything  will  come  out 
right  with  the  child,  as  the  Lord  has  promised  to  provide.  Expendi- 
tures for  education  have  two  aspects,  first,  the  immediate  outlay  of 
good  monej^  and  second,  the  future  benefit  of  the  child.  One  is 
close  to  the  eye  and  the  other  in  the  distant  years,  and  we  all  know 
that  a  five-cent  piece  held  close  to  the  eye  will  hide  the  moon. 

3.  The  third,  and  to  me  the  real  reason  for  the  neglect  to  provide 
the  best  for  the  child  within  the  limit  of  their  means  is  that  they 
are  by  no  means  convinced  that  the  expenditures  you  ask  would 
bring  the  benefits  you  think.  These  men  have  lived  along  quietly  on 
their  farms,  and  have  not  noted  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
all  lines  of  industrial,  commercial  and  professional  life.  Although 
many  of  them  have  seen  within  the  limits  of  their  own  lives  the 
gradual  change  from  the  sickle  to  the  cradle,  the  reaper  and  the 
binder;  or  from  the  flail  to  the  horso-power,  the  steam  thresher 
and  the  present  comhination  of  band-cutter,  feeder,  thresher, 
stacker,  bagger  and  measurer,  they  do  not  realize  the  significance 
of  all  this  when  applied  to  educational  life,  but  in  many  cases  they 
are  ready  to  say  ''the  school  is  just  as  good  as  the  one  I  attended." 
They  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  improvement  in  schools. 

The  very  aggressive  campaign  carried  on  for  years  by  the  Agri- 
cultural College  and  the  agents  of  the  Agricultural  Department  has 
aroused  many  to  the  advantages  of  improved  methods  of  farming. 
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stock-raising,  etc.  But  even  with  these  active  measures  where  the 
result  is  a  direct  and  immediate  money  gain  to  the  farmer,  how 
many  have  been  induced  to  change  their  customary  way  of  doing 
things?  If  this  is  the  case,  when  the  advantage  is  all  theirs  in 
immediate  financial  gain,  we  should  not  be  discouraged  if  the  pro- 
gress is  slow  in  our  case  when  the  advantage,  if  any,  lies  years 
ahead  in  the  future  life  of  the  man  they  cannot  hope  to  see,  and 
the  desired  improvement  means  an  immediate  expenditure  which 
will  bring  no  return  to  them.  That  they  can  be  induced  to  make 
any  expenditure  at  all  beyond  the  minimum  necessities  is  the  only 
proof  needed  that  the  matter  that  lies  closest  to  a  parent's  heart  is 
the  future  welfare  of  the  child. 

No  matter  what  the  reasons  may  be,  it  must  be  very  evident  to 
every  inspector  that  rural  schools  in  particular  suffer  because  there 
is  no  strong  educational  sentiment  among  the  rural  population. 
It  was  a  recognition  of  this  fact  that  led  me  to  try  to  devise  some 
means  of  arousing  interest  in  the  schools.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  every  parent  is  interested  in  the  future  success  of  his  child, 
and  it  is  part  of  our  duty  to  lead  him  to  see  that  the  improvements 
we  ask  for  will  be  a  benefit.  If  we  can  convince  him,  or,  rather,  if 
we  can  convince  a  few  of  the  more  intelligent  and  progressive  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  most  of  our  trouble  is  over,  as  the  majority 
of  a  community  are  led  by  a  few  that  they  have  become  accustomed 
to  listen  to. 

The  plan  I  took  was  to  issue  a  circular  letter  to  the  trustees  of 
the  township,  asking  them  to  meet  in  a  schoolhouse  in  some  central 
place  in  the  township,  preferably  in  some  little  village,  to  discuss 
school  matters  and  anything  connected  with  the  regulations  that 
may  not  have  appeared  satisfactory,  and  also  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  forming  a  Township  Trustees '  Association.  These  meet- 
ings have  been  a  success  and  have  extended  into  Township  Trustees' 
and  Ratepayers'  Associations.  A  fee  of  two  dollars,  in  some  cases 
three,  was  asked  from  each  section  and  was  very  generallj^  paid. 
Besides  the  free  discussion  of  difficulties  regarding  the  regulations 
and  the  administration  of  them,  delegates  were  appointed  to  attend 
the  Easter  meeting  of  the  0.  E.  A.,  and  tovrasihip  school  picnics 
were  held  on  or  about  July  1st,  at  which,  besides  the  usual  pro- 
gramme of  sports,  prominent  public  men  and  educationalists  gave 
addresses  on  topics  relating  to  the  work  and  needs  of  rural  schools. 
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The  benefits  that  came  from  these  meetings  must  be  apparent 
to  anyone  acquainted  with  the  rural  schools  and  their  conditions. 
In  the  discussion  of  school  matters  information  was  imparted  and 
interest  aroused;  opportunity  was  given  for  the  public  airing  of 
small  grievances,  whether  imaginary  or  real;  the  inspector  was 
brought  into  closer  contact  with  the  ratepayers,  and  an  opportunity 
given  him  to  meet  all  difficulties  and  misunderstandings,  and  most 
of  our  difficulties  arise  from  misunderstandings  and  lack  of  infor- 
mation. From  my  experience  with  these  associationsi  I  can  heartily 
recommend  them  to  every  inspector.  They  will  add  somewhat  to 
his  work,  as  it  will  be  very  necessary  for  him  to  attend  and  give 
every  assistance  possible,  but  a  much  greater  interest  in  school 
matters  will  result. 
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PRESIDENTS    ADDRESS. 
By  Rev.  J.  R.  Bell. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Trustees'  Section  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association, — It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  t'liis 
our  fifty-first  annual  convention.  While  giving  la  cordial  greeting 
to  those  who  have  been  with  us  'and  shared  in  our  labors  of  previ- 
ous years,  allow  me  to  offer  a  sincere  and  very  hearty  welcome  to 
those  wh'O  now  meet  wi'th  us  for  the  first  time,  and  might  I  be  per- 
mitted to  add  especi'ally  to  'those  representing  Rural  School  Boards 
or  County  Associations.  We  wish  you  to  feel  at  home  with  us, 
and  that  we  all,  from  city,  town  and  country,  have  one  common 
]nir]>ose  in  view,  that  we  nMy  raise  all  Ontario  to  a  higher  level  of 
life  and  usefulness. 

Our  edudational  interests  are  not  divided  and  antagonistic.  We 
must  all  work  together  from  the  Primary  up  to  the  University. 
The  Public  School,  the  High  School  and  the  Universities  -are  all 
essential  to  our  national  well-l>6ing,  and  are  also  essential  to  the 
success  of  each  other. 

I  am  aware  that  you  give  great  latitude,  yes,  and  longitude  to 
the  President's  address.  Possibly  because  he  may  sometimes  be 
found  at  sea  and  not  very  clear  as  to  his  bearings.  T  crave  liberty 
to-day  to  touch  upon  several  subjects,  noticing  grievances  and  try- 
ing to  suggest  improvements.  I  do  not  desire  to  give  needless  ad- 
vevse  criticism  or  fulsome  flattery. 

The  President  of  the  General  Association  suggested  to  me  the 
advisability  of  miaking  our  programme  centre  around  the  Public 
Schools,  rural  and  urban.     This  we  have  attempted  to  do. 

I  'have  selected  as  my  subject:  How  to  Make  our  Public  Schools 
IMore  Efficient  in  Fulfilling  the  Purpose  for  which  Thoy  Exist. 

Th(^  welfare  and  jirogrc^ss  of  the  state  has  its  foundations  in  an 
educated  and  intelligent  citizenship.  Our  schools  are  not  ade- 
quately meeting  the  necessity  of  the  state  in  educating  our  youth. 
At  some  ]>oints  they  sigunlly  fail.  A  few  of  the  s'hortcomings  T 
desire  to  note. 
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(1)  The  rural  ?chool  house  and  grounds.  I  begin  here  because 
I  have  lived  most  of  my  life  in  the  country,  and  am  familiar  with 
country  oonditions.  JSi'ext  to  the  home  the  school  and  its  surround- 
ings are  the  factors  v^^hich  influence  mind  and  body  in  the  years  to 
eome.  A  considerable  part  of  the  formative  years  of  our  children 
are  spent  at  school. 

Firsit,  in  selecting  a  school  site  I  would  try  and  secure  the  best 
building  lot  in  the  ^dllage,  the  most  desirable  spot  available  in  the 
section,  high  iand  dry,  the  'amount  of  land  to  be  at  least  one  and 
a  half  to  two  .acres.  This  would  be  ample  for  play-grounds  and 
sjiace  for  a  garden  plot  and  flower  beds.  I  would  plant  shade 
trees  for  shelter  from  the  sun's  rays  in  the  summer  and  protection 
from  winter's  stormy  blasts.  I  would  make  it  as  .attractive  in 
appearance  as  possible.  A  bower  of  beauty.  Beautiful,  attractive 
school  surroundings  to-day  will  give  us  beautiful  and  attractive 
homes   to-morrow. 

The  school  house  should  be  well  lig'hted,  well  ventilated,  properly 
heated  and  supplied  with  graded  seats.  Many  children  are  de- 
formed for  life  by  being  comi>elled  to  sit  day  after  day  where 
*eiats  and  desks  are  not  properly  adjusted  and  of  suitable  size. 

A  few  extra  dollars  spent  in  2:)roviding  suitable  accommodation 
would  mean  but  'a  trifle  in  taxation,  but  it  would  mean  a  value 
l)eyond  price  to  t'he  health  and  comfort  of  the  children. 

A  writer  in  one  of  our  Canadiian  journals  said  recently :  '"In 
going  about  the  country  the  one  tubing  which  most  strikes  the 
traveller  is  the  uniform  ugliness  of  the  rural  school  buildings  and 
the  sad,  bare  disorder  of  the  grounds.  This  with  the  two  hideous 
little  buildings  so  prominent  in  the  background,  and  quite  un- 
screened from  every  point  of  view,  makes  one  wonder  what  ideals 
of  beauty  and  modesty  can  be  developed  in  such  surroundings,  and 
when  the  school  house  is  entered  the  same  careless  barrenness  is 
f(iund  within.  There  is  no  less  inviting  s]>ot  in  the  world  than  the 
grounds  of  our  rural  schools." 

The  same  writer  says :  "Go  into  any  well-regulated  dairy  stable 
in  the  Province  and  you  will  find  the  stables  graded  to  the  cows, 
but  in  the  rural  school  houses  tall  and  short  c'hildren  are  ex- 
]iected  to  accommodate  their  bodies  to  the  seats  and  desks,  too 
often  at  a  sacrifice  of  comfort  and  health." 

This  is  a  strong  indictment,  but  T  fear  the  charge  is  well 
founded  in  too  manv  cases.      The  children  of  to-dav  will  be  the 
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men  and  women  of  to-morrow.  The  environments  of  to-day  will 
influence  to-morrow's  conduct  and  ideals.  The  present  conditions 
of  many  schools  is  unfair  to  teachers  and  scholars.  Let  us  give 
our  boys  and  girls  a  chance  to  develop  the  very  best  in  them.  We 
find  the  very  best  girls  'and  boys  in  the  rural  districts.  Here  we 
have  the  very  best  material  for  making  the  future  citizens  of  our 
country.  We  have  the  best  of  ov'erything  here.  Why  not  make  the 
best  use  of  all  we  have  ?  We  often  find  an  anxiety  shovni  labout 
keeping  the  boys  land  girls  on  the  farm.  These  subjects  properly 
understood  and  worked  out  might  be  factors  in  holding  them 
there.  Make  our  country  houses  'as  convenient  and  as  beautiful  as 
those  in  the  city  and  we  have  gone  a  long  way  towards  making  the 
young  people  happy  and  contented  and  keeping  them  on  the  farm. 

(2)  While  looking  after  the  mental  health  and  comfort  of  our 
children  let  us  not  forget  the  importance  of  their  physical  health 
and  well-being.  To  succeed  in  life  well  developed  sound  bodies  are 
necessary.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  take  a  forward  step  here. 
Most  or  all  of  the  city  schools  have  instituted  a  system  of  medical 
examination  of  the  pupils.  This  has  saved  the  lives  of  many 
children.  Is  not  the  time  opportune  for  extending  this  medical 
examination  to  all  our  rural  schools  ?  The  cost  will  be  but  trifling 
compared  with  the  benefits  to  be  derived.  If  in  your  wisdom  you 
think  it  well  to  take  this  forward  step,  let  us  as  soon  as  convenient 
press  upon  the  Department  of  Education  the  advisability  of  taking 
up  this  most  important  work. 

(3)  The  school  population  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  Province 
is,  owing  to  various  causes,  diminishing  every  year.  Some  schools 
well  known  to  the  speaker  have  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
from  two  to  eight  scholars,  with  no  prospects  of  an  increase. 
Might  we  not  with  advantage  and  profit  to  all  concerned  introduce 
in  at  least  a  modified  way  the  Consolidated  School  System.  The 
system  has  never  had  a  fair  trial  in  rural  Ontario. 

Whore  it  has  been  introduced  in  the  United  States  it  has  been 
a  splendid  success.  It  seems  to  be  the  only  remedy  for  the  present 
condition  of  affairs  in  many  parts  of  the  Province. 

(4)  The  Ontario  Educational  Association  has  been  a  most 
helpful  agency  in  the  interests  of  education  in  Ontiario,  drawing 
together  and  unifying  -the  whole  sysitem.  In  this  Association  the 
Trustees'  Section  has  played  an  important  part,  but  we  have  only 
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taiiclied  the  fringe  of  the  work  yet.  We  have  only  reached  a  small 
part  of  one  oonstitiieney.  The  time  is  opportune,  it  seems  to  me, 
for  an  advance  movement  here  also.  The  great  body  of  trustees 
know  very  little  about  us,  and  care  less.  Why  this  condition  of 
affairs  ?  Because  they  know  so  little  about  this  department  of  the 
work.  There  is  much  need  of  missionary  work.  The  time  has 
oome  when  the  Department  of  Education  should  see  that  an  asso- 
oiation  is  organized  in  every  inspectorate.  It  can  be  done,  nay,  it 
must  be  done,  if  this  section  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Associa- 
tion is  to  properly  do  its  life  work.  Let  us  begin  a  missionary 
campaign  right  here  and  now  with  the  Department  and  through 
the  proper  channels  seceure  the  necessary  legislation  to  bring 
about  the  desired  end. 

(5)  For  several  years  we  have  discussed  the  desirability  of 
making  the  public  school  age  limit  fifteen  years  instead  of  four- 
teen. Also  of  making  the  public  school  course  complete  in  itself, 
with  an  examination  at  the  completion  of  the  course,  which,  if 
passed  successfully,  would  entitle  the  graduaiting  pupil  to  a 
diploma.  I  would  recommend  these  several  matters  to  your  seri- 
ous consideration  for  some  decided  action  at  this  convention. 

Gentlemen,  to  our  hands  has  been  committed  the  oversight  and 
control  of  the  education  of  the  youth  of  our  land.  'No  more  im- 
portant trust  was  ever  given  to  men.  May  our  deliberations  help 
us  to  appreciate  more  than  before  the  worth  of  the  work  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  and  may  they  be  conducted  in  harmony  and  good- 
will and  with  profit  and  pleasure  to  all. 

Rkco^mmendations. 

1.  Medical  inspection  of  rural  schools. 

2.  Organization  of  a  Trustee  Association  in  every  inspectorate. 

3.  Consolidated  Schools. 

4.  Age  limit  raised  to  fifteen  years  if  the  pupil  does  not  pass 
the  graduation  examination  before. 
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THE  STRANGER    WITHIN  OUR  GATES. 
By  J.  R  LuMBY,  Fort  Wieeiam. 

The  inherited  characteristics  of  any  indi vicinal  man  are  a 
combination  of  the  charaoteristics  of  his  parents  and  ancestors, 
which  combination  may  be  varied  so  indefinitely  that  no  single 
individual  can  ever  be  entirely  similar  to  another  human  being. 
These  inherited  tendencies.  Imrn  in  the  child,  may  be  so  modified 
by  the  environment  in  which  he  is  placed  as  to  display  themselves 
nnder  very  different  gnises,  varying  as  widely  as  vice  varies  from 
virtne.  The  strong,  pngniaoions  character,  nnder  certain  condi- 
tions may  develop  into  the  leader  of  men,  the  captain  of  finance, 
and  Avind  np  by  becoming  a  millionaire  and  dying  a  philanthropist. 
The  same  character,  placed  in  unfavourable  surroundings  might 
degenerate  into  the  street  bully,  the  gang  leader,  and  end  a  strenu- 
ous career  of  crime  by  paying  the  last  penalty  of  a  murderer. 

TTnder  somewhat  similar  conditions  we  miay  expect  to  see 
the  racial  character  of  a  nation  in  the  formative  state,  develop 
along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  hereditary  attributes  of  the 
peoples  who  have  gone  to  produce  the  new  community,  modified 
by  the  environment  in  which  the  nation  is  growing  up.  History 
can  give  us  many  instances  of  such  a  development,  and  none  more 
striking  than  that  of  the  British  nation  itself,  whei^e  the  names  of 
people  and  places  afford  evidence  of  the  long  forgotten  invasions 
of  Roman,  Dane,  Saxon  and  I^Torman,  and  where,  even  to-day, 
the  marked  eharacteri sties  of  each  race  will  occasionally  crop  out 
unexpectedly,  a  reminder  of  some  remote,  and  j^ossibly  unrecorded, 
ancestral  strain. 

What  has  taken  place  in  other  countries  in  the  past  we  have 
an  opportnnity  to  observe  in  the  present,  in  all  the  newer  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  and  ima'c  esnpcially  i^n  our  own  Dominion, 
whose  population  is  being  recruited  from  every  race  of  Europe 
and  some  of  Asia,  where  tlie  Vikini;,'  l)lood  of  Scandinavia  is 
cokmizing  the  new  west  on  the  same  footing-  as  the  immicrant 
from  Greece  and  Italy,  and  where  Eno'li'sh.  Scotch  and  Irish  rub 
shoulders  with  the  Teutons  and  Slavs  from  Gennany  and  Russia. 
Tlie  tide  lias  set  onr  way.  and  we  cannot  check  it  if  we  w^uld,  wo 
can.    ;>t   best.    tM)rif\-    tlie   flood   a    little   bv   carefnl   elimination   of 
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tbe  undesirables,  but  even  'this,  among  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  come  to  Canada  yearly,  must  be  an  almost  impossible  task 
to  carry  out  effoctiA'ely,  and  only  makes  easier,  does  not  in  any 
way  cause  to  disappear,  the  task  'that  lies  before  the  Canadian 
nation,  that  of  assimilating,  and,  as  it  wore,  digesting  the  hetero- 
geneous mass  that  is  crowding  within  its  borders.  It  being  thus 
out  of  the  question  to  prevent  the  influx  of  the  various  nationali- 
ties into  Canada,  each  bringing  its  own  racial  traditions  and 
peculiarities,  the  most  serious  duty  that  faces  those  who  are 
inteirested  iu  building  up  the  best  type  of  Canadian  character 
is  that  of  providing  such  an  environment  as  will  modify  and 
guide  along  the  beat  lines  of  citizenship  the  strangers  who  are 
being  thus  hastily  removed  from  the  conditions  of  the  older  coun- 
tri'es  to  those  of  the  ueAV  world.  And  the  most  powerful  weapon 
that  we  possess  for  this  work  is  our  system  of  national  schools. 
When  the  newly  arrived  immigrant  from  any  one  country 
reaches  his  destination,  it  is  only  natural  that  he  should  seek  out 
those  of  hi.'^  fellow  countrymen  who  have  preceded  him,  and  who 
have  already  formed  a  nucleus  for  a  Finnish.  G-reek,  Ruthenian 
or  other  settlement  'as  the  case  may  be.  Tn  fact,  iit  was  formerly 
the  policy  of  the  government  to  encourage  the  colonization  of  the 
vacant  lands  by  such  settlements,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  West, 
where  the  Mennonites  were  grouped  together  in  the  southern 
]iart  of  Manitoba,  and  large  colonies  of  Icelandic  settlers  were 
planted  at  Gimli,  near  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  at  Bialdur,  just 
south  of  Glenboro.  A  full  generation  has  elapsed  since  these 
colonic?;  were  located  m  the  West,  and  it  niiay  be  worth  while  to 
iwiew  the  process  of  assimilation  that  has  taken  place  in  that 
short  period.  The  IVTennonite  and  the  Icelander  commenced  life 
in  the  West  under  different  conditions.  To  the  former  was 
granted  a  speciial  privilege,  that  of  liiving  in  a  village  communitv. 
and  cultivating  his  homestead  without  the  u^su^al  terms  of  resi- 
dence. ?!uch  a  concessiou.  while  a]Tpealing  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  oi-io-inal  Mennonite  settler,  had.  no  doubt,  the  efi^ect  of  de- 
lavinn-  the  pirocess  of  Canadiianizimr  him.  but,  with  the  little 
communitv  beinir  surrounded  and  doinof  business  with  Canadian 
and  En£rlish  settlers,  the  chi'ldren  of  the  original  colonists  learned 
to  adopt  the  customs  of  the  Canadian  fanner,  and,  in  speech  and 
habits,  tho  yonng  ^rennonite  difi^ers  less  from  'the  average  typ*^ 
o-f  vv(-<?teTn  settler  than  doe*  the  Yorkshirenian  from  the  Cornish- 
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man.  The  assimilation  of  -the  IceLander  was  more  rapid.  He  took 
np  his  land  nnder  the  same  conditions  as  his  neighbour,  and  their 
children  very  likely  shared  the  same  desk  in  the  rural  school. 
The  parents  learned  English  very  quickly  and  began  to  take  their 
part  in  the  municipal  administration  of  affairs,  being  elected  to 
positions  in  the  rural  councils,  for  the  Icelander  is  a  keen  politic- 
ian. The  boys  and  girls  began  to  carry  off  honours  in  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  province,  and  Icelandic  representatives  were 
elected  to  the  provincial  parliament.  Thirty  years  has  sufficed 
to  transform  the  Icelandic  immigrant  into  the  finest  type  of  a 
Canadian  citizen. 

These  successful  experiments  in  colonization  were,  however, 
carried  out  in  rural  districts,  and  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the 
influx  of  non-English-speaking  immigrants  is  to  our  cities,  where 
the  demand  for  unskilled  labour,  in  factories,  iron  works,  and 
freight  terminals,  is  usually  heavy,  and  where  this  class  of  im- 
migrant can  be  almost  certain  of  getting  a  job  immediately  upon 
his  'arrival.  In  fact,  should  this  source  of  labour  be  cut  off, 
employers  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  secure  men  willing  to  under- 
take the  rougher  and  less  skilled  class  of  manual  work.  Every 
important  city  in  Canada  is  receiving  ifs  share  of  this  class  of 
immigration,  land  after  three  years'  residence  the  newcomer  is 
entitled  to  .assume  the  duties  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  Canadian 
citizenship,  having  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  Dominion 
and  its  provinces,  equal  in  effect  to  that  of  the  native  bom.  That 
this  gift  of  citizenship  shall  not  be  abused,  and  that  the  foreigner 
and  his  children  shall  be  made  worthy  of  privileges  which  are 
i^n  many  oases  greater  than  they  could  have  attained  in  their 
native  lands,  ought  to  be  the  care  of  the  governments  which 
permit  then  to  come  in,  of  the  municipalities  in  which  they  are 
located,  and  of  the  school  authorities  who  have  charge  of  the 
education  of  the  rising  generatibn. 

My  own  small  city,  Fort  William,  may  be  taken  as  an  example 
of  the  dangers,  as  well  as  of  the  possibilities  which  exist  in  a 
community,  which  has  a  consilderable  percentage  of  foreign  popu- 
lation. 

Here,  every  nationality  in  Europe  is  represented  with  the 
exception  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  with  them  may  be 
counted  a  small  sprinklina:  of  Asiatics,  Persiians,  Svrians  aii.l 
Palesitiiiian    Tews.      The   largest  communities    are   those   of   the 
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Italians,  Finns,  Russians  and  Aiistrians,  the  two  last,  including 
several  branches  of  the  south-eastern  Europeans,  such  as  Poles, 
Gnalicians,  Hungarians  and  Ruthenians,  distinctions  which  to  the 
average  English  mind  oarrj  little  difference,  but  which  are  well 
marked  among  the  peo]>les  themselves.  Each  one  of  these  nation- 
alities keeps  within  certain  roughly  defined  bounds  of  its  own,, 
there  being  whole  streets  occupied  solely  by  the  Finns,  and  other 
quarters  practically  confined  to  the  Ruthenians,  and  so  on.  There 
is  thus  a  little  Italy,  a  Little  Russia  or  a  Little  Finland  springino- 
up  in  the  midst  of  a  Canadian  city,  and  it  is  common  to  find  that 
men  who  have  long  ago  qualified  for  naturalization,  are  still  quite 
ignorant  of  the  language,  spoken  or  written,  of  the  country  to 
which  they  have  become  bound,  Scatten-ed  among  the  various 
nationalities  are  individuals,  whose  ambitions  and  capabilities 
liave  led  them  to  become  excellent  English  scholars,  and  who  act 
■as  inteirpreters  for  the  others  of  their  own  countrymen,  acquiring 
thereby  a  prestige  and  an  influence  which  give  them  a  certain 
power,  which  is  not  always  used  for  good.  In  hard-fought  poliitical 
ca/mpaigns,  where  a  hundred  solid  votes  might  turn  the  result 
of  an  election,  the  temptation  to  make  unfair  use  of  these  men 
is  great,  and  a  few  of  them  will  be  avowedly  in  the  market,  under- 
taking to  deliver  their  countrymen's  votes  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Such  practices  are  utterly  demoralizing  to  the  voter,  corrupt  the 
younger  generation  by  giving  a  debased  idea  of  the  use  of  the 
l)allot,  'and  are  fortunately  being  frowned  upon  by  the  political 
parties  of  every  shade,  so  tbaJt  the  would-be  hireling  may  wander 
from  committee  room  to  committee  room  and  find  no 
uTan  to  hire  him.  With  the  exception  of  the  few  whose 
tastes  iand  iambiti'ons  lead  them  to  make  'a  study  of  the 
language  of  their  adopted  oountry,  there  is  but  little  at- 
tem]>t  made  by  the  adults  to  acquire  even  the  rudiments 
of  an  English  education,  as  may  be  gatherad  from  the  fact  that 
in  our  own  city  of  21,000  people,  of  which  the  foreign  population 
amounts  to  34  per  cent.,  only  forty  adults  among  the  foreigners 
were  enrolled  in  the  night  classes  for  foreigners. 

One  of  our  eight-roomed  schools,  the  Ogden  -Street  School, 
is  situated  in  close  'proximity  to  the  foreign  quarter,  ^and  it  has 
been  the  p'ractice  of  the  board  to  open  night  classes  for  foreigners 
at  this  school  every  winter.  The  other  nio-ht  classes  for  adults 
jirc  ^^"Irl   in   another  building,  where  especial   attention  is  given 
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to  'the  work  among  the  mechanics,  many  of  whom  are  taking 
courses  from  correspondence  schools,  and  these  men  find  that,  at 
a  certain  point  in  theia-  progress,  personal  instruction  is  very 
valuable.  The  foreigners,  however,  whose  miain  object  is  to 
acquire  la  knowledge  of  English,  are  somewhat  sensitive  when 
taught  with  more  advianoed  classes,  and  for  this  reason  have  been 
given  separate  instruction  in  the  most  convenient  school  building. 
The  result  as  given  ^a'bove,  shows  that  enough  appreciation  is 
shown  to  make  the  experiment  worth  while,  the  outlay  being 
smiall,  and  a  nominal  fee  being  charged,  which  makes  the  cost  to 
the  board  comparatively  insignificant.  The  principle  of  making 
this  slight  charge  to  each  student  has  been  adopted,  not  for  (the 
sake  of  the  revenue  that  it  produces,  but  to  act  as  a  guarantee  of 
the  earnestness  of  the  pupil,  and  to  prevenlt  an  influx  of  casual 
attendants  who  might  weaken  in  their  enthusiasm  after  the  first 
lesson. 

As  to  the  practical  results  obtained,  we  find  that  some  of  the 
students  were  illiterate,  even  in  their  own  language,  at  the  com- 
mencement, but  that  by  the  end  of  the  winter  sessions  were  able 
to  read  intelligently  the  whole  of  the  Second  Book,  and  had 
attained  some  proficiency  in  writing  and  composition.  Those 
who  had  already  had  the  advantage  of  elementary  education  in 
their  own  lands  showed  naturally  greater  proficiency  when  study- 
ing English. 

But,  while  the  extension  of  the  opportunity  of  learning  to  the 
adults,  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  it,  is  a  matter  which  is 
worthy  of  attention,  even  though  the  number  of  aspirants  is 
small,  it  is  the  second  generation  which  should  receive  the  best 
eff^orts  of  educational  bodies,  and  which  will  respond  to  these 
efforts  most  encouragingly. 

A  glance  at  the  surroundings  of  these  children  will  show 
how  important  it  is  to  deal  with  ithem  efl^ectively.  and  at  as  earlv 
an  age  as  possible  in  our  schools.  Tf  we  stroll  down  through  the 
section  of  Fort  William  close  to  the  docks  and  freight  sheds  on 
any  fine  summer  evening,  we  seem  to  have  walked  out  of  Canada 
and  to  have  stopped  into  an  entirely  foreign  town.  Groups  of 
yonng  men  are  out  on  the  streets  playing  games  and  talking  in 
strauo:e  tongues.  (Our  assesssmont  commissioner  has  twenty-three 
non-British  nationalities  classified  among  the  population  of  the 
cittv).      The  irarl)  of  the  women   who  are  visitins:  one  another  is 
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unfamiliar;  the  music  of  Europe  is  being  played  on  violin  or 
accordeon  on  the  front  stoop  of  many  of  the  houses,  and  the  whole 
entourage  is  that  of  an  Italian,  Russian  or  Austrian  community, 
according  to  the  street  in  which  we  happen  to  find  ourselves.  The 
children  use  nothimg  but  'their  parents'  native  language  at  home, 
and  the  older  men  and  women  will  probably  never  acquire  more 
than  the  few  words  necessary  to  understand  the  orders  of  the 
foreman,  under  whom  they  are  working,  or  to  make  the  few 
purchases  which  are  made  of  English-speaking  merchants.  Prac- 
tically eYerj  necessity  of  life  can  be  bought  from  a  storekeeper 
of  their  own  nationality,  whatever  it  may  be. 

The  Canadianizing  of  these  children  will  never  be  done  by 
tiheir  home  surroundings.  They  are  far  more  closely  bound  to 
their  own  associations  than  the  child  of  the  rural  settler,  whose 
isolation  upon  a  farm  of  160  acres  seems  to  have  the  paradoxical 
effect  of  throwing  him  into  closer  relations  with  his  Canadian 
neighbour  than  occur  between  the  foreigner  of  the  city  and  his 
British  neighbour  three  streets  away.  It  is  right  here  that  the 
public  school  steps  in,  and  is  the  only  agency  that  can  be  called 
upon  in  the  whole  machinery  of  civilization  to  perform  the  duty  of 
moulding  the  second  generation  of  the  foreign-born  into  Canadian 
citizens,  capable  and  willing  to  build  up  a  homogeneous  nation 
under  the  British  flag.  The  church  takes  little  or  no  part  in  this. 
Almost  every  nationality  has  priests  and  ministers  of  its  own. 
There  is  no  common  ground  upon  which  all  classes  can  meet, 
except  the  school  ground. 

In  our  Fort  William  public  school  staff  we  have  been  very 
fortunate  in  finding  teachers  who  possess  the  natural  sympathy 
and  the  requisite  enthusiasm  for  their  work  to  carry  on  ithe 
difiiculit  task  of  eduoating  the  foreign  child.  And  their  efforts 
are  not  without  their  reward  in  resulfts.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that,  by  the  time  the  children  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  end 
of  the  primary  work,  those  of  foreign  parentage  are  more  than 
holding  their  own  with  the  British  born.  I  have  before  me,  at 
the  time  of  writing,  examination  papers  from  the  Ogden  Street 
School,  in  which  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  marks  have  been  made 
by  children,  all  under  nine  years  of  age,  in  spelling  and  arith- 
metic, whose  names  are:  Pajunen,  Aalto,  Harri,  and  who  are 
actually  ahead  of  the  English-speaking  children  of  their  own  age, 
A  large  percentage  of  the  foreign  children  have  passed  through 
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the  kindergartens,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  helps  to 
the  primary  teacher.  Here  the  child  comes  into  oontaot,  in  the 
kindergarten  games  and  exercises,  with  others  of  all  nationalities, 
and,  without  consciously  learning,  absorbs  the  rudiments  of  an 
English  education,  and  before  entering  the  primary  rooms,  has 
acquired  aii  elementary  knowledge  of  conversational  English,  and 
has  memorized  a  number  of  English  songs  and  verses,  all  indelibly 
impresised  upon  the  youthful  memory  by  the  graphic  methods 
employed  in  kindergarten  work. 

Following  the  school  career  of  the  foreigner  up  into  the  higher 
grades,  we  find  that  very  few  advance  beyond  the  highe&t  class 
of  the  public  schools,  there  being,  of  course,  a  few  brilliant  ex- 
ceptions, these  being  usually  the  children  of  parents  who  have 
themselves  been  among  the  more  ambitious  of  'the  foreign  arrivals. 
They  naturally  infu'se  greater  en^thusiasm  for  good  education 
among  their  children  than  do  the  less  iprogressive. 

I  have  dealt  solely  with  the  children  who  enter  the  schools 
under  the  di^rect  administration  of  'the  board  of  education,  but 
there  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  foreign  element,  which,  being 
Roman  Catholic,  is  cared  for  by  the  separate  schools,  and,  from 
the  results  attained,  I  believe  that  these  schools  are  doing  as 
valuable  work  among  the  children  of  'their  faith  as  our  own 
board  has  among  the  Protestants. 

Apart  entireily  from  the  mere  routine  of  education,  the  idea 
of  citizenship  in  the  Dominion  is  further  impressed  upon  the 
children  by  patriotic  songs  and  the  obser^Tance  of  patriotic  holi- 
days, while  prominence  is  given  to  the  Canadian  and  British 
flags  in  all  the  school  buildings.  On  Empire  Day,  in  every  year, 
the  entire  school  population,  over  two  thousand  strong,  musters 
and  marches  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  children  of  twenty - 
seven  races  uniting  to  carry  Canadian  flags  and  sing  Canadian 
songs  and  to  hear  addresses  from  prominent  men  on  patriotic 
subjects,  and  there  is  not  a  celebration  throughout  the  year  which 
calls  forth  as  large  a  civ>wd  of  spectators,  or  provokes  more 
enthusiasm  than  the  annual  march  of  the  children  on  Empire 
Day.  Tn  addition  to  the  development  of  a  sentiment  of  loyalty  to 
British  institutions  by  patriotic  exercises,  instruction  in  "  Civics  " 
is  given  indirectly,  in^so-far  as  the  school  curriculum  can  be 
made  to  include  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  government  in 
Canada,  the  first  irii]>etus  in  this  dirot'tion  having  been  given  by  the 
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work  of  a  former  teacher  on  the  Fort  William  public  school  staff, 
who,  during  her  term  of  service,  made  a  most  valuable  and 
interesting  collection  of  autograph  portraits  of  Imperial,  Federal, 
Provincial  and  Municipal  statesmen,  a  collection  which  can  be 
used  as  an  object  lesson  in  the  various  branches  of  British 
administration,  from  Royalty  down  to  the  Mayors  of  the  City,  of 
Fort  William. 

This  brief  outline  of  what  one  board  of  education  is  aiming 
at  in  the  naturalization  of  the  foreigner,  actually,  and  not  merely 
on  paper,  is  perhaps  commonplace  and  dry,  but  the  work  is  one 
which  has  to  be  done  in  a  commonplace  and  non-sensational 
manner,  our  experience  showing  that  the  largest  and  most 
effective  part  of  the  work  has  to  be  attemp'ted  among  the  chil- 
dren by  teachers,  such  as  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
secure,  with  patience  and  sympathy  to  bring  to  their  work,  which 
is  far  from  ©pectacular.  It  is  rather  a  work  of  sowing  seeds  in 
fai^th,  believing  that  good  seed,  well  planted  and  tended,  cannot 
fail  to  produce  a  harvest  that  will  be  noteworthy  among  the 
nations. 

The  Canadian  nationality  of  the  future  will  not  be  English, 
French,  Latin,  Teuton  or  Slav,  but  rather  a  combination  of  all 
these,  with  the  virtues  and  vices  that  are  peculiar  to  all.  Upon 
the  work  which  we  are  doing  with  these  races  to-day  depends 
the  result,  whether  the  race  of  the  future,  which  is  destined  to  make 
a  powerful  nation,  under  the  advantages  of  climate  and  sur- 
roundings in  this  northern  half  of  the  continent,  will  have  the 
racial  virtues  of  its  constituents  so  blended  as  to  create  the  most 
magnificent  manhood  the  world  has  ever  seen,  or,  for  lack  of 
proper  training  and  environment,  will  be  marked  for  decay,  even 
before  it  has  lattained  its  full  stature  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 
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'^• 
THE  EDUCATION  SYSTEM  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

An  Abstract. 

By  R.  Hay  Fergusson,  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

Education  at  the  public  schools  in  New  Zealand  is  free,  com- 
pulsory and  secular. 

Compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14,  except  when  special 
exemptions  are  granted,  or  a  child  is  being  otherwise  sufficiently 
educated. 

If  the  district  is  not  provided  with  a  school,  free  passes  are 
granted  on  the  railways,  the  government  ownership  of  the  lines 
rendering  this  possible. 

The  subjects  taught  at  the  primary  schools  are  divided  into 
two  classes:  compulsory  and  optional.  The  former  comprise, 
English,  Arithme'tic,  Geography,  Drawing,  Music,  Physical  In- 
struction, N^^ature  Study,  History  and  Civic  Instruction,  and  in 
the  case  of  girls,  Sewing  and  J^eedlework. 

Optional  subjects  include  Handwork,  Domestic  Economy, 
Advanced  Drawing,  Cookery,  Dressmaking,  Woodwork,  Physi- 
ology and  First  Aid,  Elementary  Agriculture,  Dairying,  Swim- 
ming and  Life  Saving. 

The  choice  of  optional  subjects  is  for  the  teacher  to  decide, 
but  he  is  guided  by  the  requirements  of  the  district  and  by  the 
advice  of  the  Board. 

The  Dominion  is  divided  into  thirteen  education  districts, 
over  each  of  which  an  Educational  Board  presides,  and  into 
smaller  districts  in  each  of  which  a  School  Committee,  elected 
by  the  householders,  has  authority,  subject  to  the  general  control 
of  the  Board,  which  is  elected  by  the  committees  of  the  district. 

The  Board  receives  and  disburses  the  money  voted  by  the 
Greneral  Assembly  for  purposes  of  instruction,  and,  subject  to 
the  condition  of  consultation  with  the  committee  of  the  school 
disrt"rict,  appoints  the  teachers. 

The  Boards  also  appoint  the  Inspectors,  but  the  latter  work 
under  reguafions  made  by  the  Governor  in  Council. 
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The  money  necessary  for  public  instruction  is  voted  by  the 
General  Assembly  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue.  There  is  no 
special  tax,  but  a  capitation  of  £5  per  head  is  granted  by  the 
GK)vernor  in  Council. 

Special  grants  for  the  optional  subjects  are  given  and  the 
government   subsidise   donations   pound   for   pound. 

The  number  of  schools  open  in  1910  was  2,096 ;  attended  by 
upwards  of  200,000  children. 

The  primary  schools  are  graded  and  staffed  according  to  grade. 

The  number  of  teachers  engaged  in  1910  was  3,708;  1,456  of 
whom  were  males  and  2,252  females ;  the  average  salaries  were : 

Men    £201     2s.     8d.      ($1,005) 

Women   123     Is.   lOd.      ($    615) 

A  child  entering  school  at  Y  years  of  age  is  expected  to 
obtain  his  Certificate  of  Proficiency  or  of  Comipetency  at  14  years 
of  age.  The  former  entitles  him  to  two  years  free  tuition  at  the 
High  Schools,  and  a  further  test  will  enable  him  to  complete  his 
High  School  work  land  give  him  entrance  to  the  University. 
The  Competency  Certificate  is  of  less  credit,  but  without  which 
no  person  can  ever  be  advanced  in  the  Civil  Service. 

The  promotion  from  class  to  class  is  at  the  option  of  the 
teacher,  both  as  to  time  and  standard  of  work.  The  final  examina- 
tion, however,  is  synchronous  and  the  success  of  the  pupil  depends 
largely  on  the  recommendation  of  the  teacher. 

Much  importance  is  given  to  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in 
English  and  Arithme'tic.  The  authorities,  however,  recognize 
the  value  of  manual  and  technical  subjects  and  give  liberal  grants 
towards  introducing  them  into  both  primiarv  and  second- 
ary schools. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  which  manual  instruction  was  given 
in  1910  was:  1,330;  in  Cookery,  5,155;  in  Woodwork,  5,532; 
in  Agriculture,  15,159;  in  other  branches,   100,772. 

The  Education  Act  provides  for  public  instruction  in  such 
subjects  of  manual  training  and  of  art,  science  'and  technology,  as 
set  forth  in  the  regulations.  All  classes  recognized  under  the 
Act  lare  eligible  for  grants  in  aid  of  necessary  buildings,  equip- 
ment and  material,  and  for  capitation  and  subsidies  pound  for 
|ioaind  on  voluntary  contributions. 
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The  Education  Department  condncts  every  year  examinations 
on  behalf  of  the  South  Kensington  Board  of  Education  and  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

An  Act  to  encourage  higher  education  in  New  Zealand  by  the 
granting  of  scholarships  was  paissed  in  1903,  and  these  with  the 
many  Board  and  High  School  scholarships  enable  even  the 
poorest  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered. 

ISTew  Zealand  has  recognized  that  the  education  of  her  people 
is  a  national  responsibility  and  she  sends  her  emissaries  to  the 
advanced  educational  countries  of  the  world  to  gather  information. 
She  spends  her  money  freely,  but  judiciously,  and  is  recompensed 
by  seeing  the  percentage  of  illiterates  becoming  less,  and  her 
sons  and  daughters  becoming  famous  throughout  the  world  in  art 
and  science. 
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HOW  TO  PROVIDE  ADEQUATE  SUPPLY  OF  TEACHERS 
FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  J,  H.  PcTTMAN^  Ottawa. 

I  read  not  long  since  an  article  on  education  in  which  the 
writer,  an  American,  went  so  far  as  to  oay  that  the  little  red 
schoolhoiises  in  the  country  places  were  the  jackscrews  which 
maintained  the  nation's  standard  of  intellectual  and  moral  life. 
Now,  Sir,  I  half  suspect  that  this  was  'an  exaggeration,  or  at  best 
only  a  half-truth.  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  admiration  for,  and 
love  of,  a  good  school  system,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  under- 
esitimate  the  value  of  a  good  school  system  in  its  bearing  on 
national  greatness.  But  I  have  observed  that  highly  intelligent 
communities  have  good  schools,  and  I  quite  believe  that  the  good 
school  is  an  effect  quite  as  much  as  a  cause.  We  had  no  Common 
Schools  in  Upper  Canada  a  century  ago,  but  we  had  ^a  virile, 
intelligent,  robust,  and  patriotic  pioneer  citizenship,  made  up  of 
men  and  women  able  to  win  a  living  from  the  soil  and  to  defend 
their  homes.  Good  schools  do  not  of  themselves  make  a  people — 
but  only  a  great  people  can  have  good  schools.  The  people  and 
the  school  act  and  react,  one  on  the  other.  The  one  can  never 
be  much  above  or  much  below  the  other.  It  is  no  more  true  to  say 
that  the  Germans  lead  in  industrial  occupations  because  of  their 
good  schools,  than  it  would  be  to  say  that  Germany  has  excellent 
schools  because  her  people  are  intelligent,  thrifty,  and  industrially 
capable.  German  schools  have  developed  and  improved  only  as 
the  German  people,  as  a  whole,  have  ladvanced.  This  does  not 
mean  that  Germany  could  be  where  she  is  to-day  had  she  not 
established  a  good  system  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  univer- 
sity education.  It  only  means  that  every  factor  in  a  nation's 
progress  is  both  a  cause  and  an  effect. 

Are  the  rural  schools  in  Ontario  to-day  a  fair  index  of  the 
intelligence,  worth,  and  importance  of  Omtario's  rural  population? 
In  my  opinion  most  emphatically  no.  Rural  Ontario  is  passing 
through  a  crisis  which  began  nearly  twenty  years  ago  and  shows 
no  immediate  signs  of  abatement.  I  miade  recently  a  comparison 
of  the  schools  in  ten  townships  in  the  older  parts  of  Ontario, 
using  the  years  1891  and  1911,  a  period  of  twenty  years.     For 
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my  purpose  I  chose  the  following  townships:  Kenyon  in  Glen- 
garry, Hillier  in  Prince  Edward,  Oavan  in  Northumberland, 
Vaug'han  in  York,  Bainham  in  Haldimand,  Lo'bo  in  Middlesex, 
Puslinch  in  Wellington,  Moore  in  Lambton,  Tuckersmith  in 
Huron,  and  Osprey  in  Grey.  I  think  that  anyone  who  knows 
our  Province  will  admit  that  these  townships  are  typical  of  rural 
Ontario.  We  find  that  there  were  registered  in  the  Public  Schools 
in  these  ten  townships,  twenty  years  ago,  3,824  pupils,  as  compared 
with  2,951  at  the  present  time — la  decrease  of  23  iper  cent.  During 
the  same  period  the  populiation  of  Canada  has  increased  over  60 
per  cent,  or  from  4,833,000  in  1891  to  7,831,000  in  1911.  This 
increase  of  60  per  cent,  has  been  largely  in  Western  Canada  and 
has  come  from  every  quar'ter  of  the  globe,  but  largely  from  Great 
Britain  and  rural  Ontario. 

Not  only  have  the  farms  of  Ontario  sent  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  to  the  Canadian  West  and  to  the  United  States ; 
they  have  !sent  other  thousiands  to  swell  the  population  of  the 
adjacent  towns  and  cities.  Toronto,  Hamilton.  London,  and 
Ottawa,  besides  scores  of  smaller  places,  have  gone  ahead  by  leaps 
and  bounds  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  their  growth  has 
been  largely  at  the  expense  of  rural  Ontario. 

What  class  of  people  or  what  sort  of  people  has  this  Ontario 
exodus  been  made  up  of?  Certainly  not  the  blind,  the  halt,  and 
the  lame.  The  call  has  been  answered  largely  by  the  most  ener- 
getic, the  most  pushing,  the  mofet  resourceful,  and  the  most 
capable — without  a  doubt  by  the  younger  men  and  women  who, 
had  they  remained  on  the  farms,  would  now  have  children  enough 
to  fill  to  overflowing  every  schoolhonse  on  the  sidelines  in  rural 
Ontario. 

A  quarter-century  ago,  few  avenues,  except  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, were  open  to  a  farm-bred  youth  unless  he  had  money,  and 
few  Ontario  farmers  had  money  to  spare  when  wheat  sold  for 
65  cents,  butter  for  15  cents,  and  dressed  pork  at  $5.00. 
Even  if  a  young  man  wished  eventually  to  study  law,  medicine, 
or  divinity,  the  teaching  of  a  country  school  usually  offered  the 
readiest  means  of  reaching  his  goal.  The  ambitious  coun'try  girl 
was  oqnjilly  circumscribed  in  her  choice  of  a  money-makirig  oc- 
ciipati'OTi.  The  typewriter  was  not  yet  perfected.  Hospitals 
were  few.  The  Civil  Service  looked  with  jealousy  and  suspicion 
upon  the  woman  clerk.     The  girl   who  had  no  immediate  matri- 
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menial  prospects  had  to  choose  between  being  a  missionary  or  a 
sc'hnol  teacher.  TTsiiallv  she  chose  the  latter  and  did  the  work  of 
both. 

As  a  resnlt  of  her  economic  conditions  twenty-five  years  ago, 
Ontario  secured  as  teachers'  for  her  rural  schools  a  picked  class  of 
young  men  and  young  women  at  a  cost  mu<^h  below  their  actual 
worth,  and  much  below  the  amount  paid  for  good  teachiug  service 
anywhere  else  in  N^orth  America.  Teachers  were  so  cheap  and  so 
plentiful  that  every  neighborhood  could  afford  a  trained  teacher, 
even  though  there  were  in  the  neighborhood  only  fifteen  or  twenty 
pupils.  In  the  townships  I  referred  to  above,  the  cost  of  teachers' 
salaries  in  1891,  for  each  pupil  registered,  was  onlv  $11.82,  and 
the  greater  number  of  the  teachers  were  normal  trained.  In  1911, 
the  cost  per  pupil  for  teachers'  salaries  alone  had  advanced  to 
$21.70;  an  increase  of  84  per  cent.  This  increase  per  pupil  is 
owing  to  two  causies :  first,  the  average  salaries  have  greatly  in- 
creased ;  second,  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  decreased  from 
28  in  1891,  to  21  in  1911,  a  falling  off  of  25  per  cent. 

The  Ontario  farmer  naturally  desires  a  good  teacher  for  his 
children  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  He  can  no  more  expect  to 
secure  the  teacher  at  the  salary  paid  in  1891 .  than  I  can  expect  ever 
again  to  buy  butter  for  fifteen  cents  a  pound;  or  dressed  turkey 
for  ten  cents.  Indeed,  he  has  less  reason  to  expect  cheap  teachei-s 
in  the  near  future  than  I  have  to  expect  ciheap  food.  Just  as  a 
combination  of  economic  conditions  gave  him  teaching  service  in 
1891  for  less  than  its  iutTinsic  worth,  so  economic  conditions  in 
1912  decree  that  he  must,  during  the  mext  decade  at  least,  pay 
somewhat  more  than  its  intrinsic  worth  for  the  education  of  his 
children. 

You  naturally  ask,  why?  Canada  is  at  the  present  time 
enjoying  a  period  of  prosperity  and  natural  development  almost 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  every  such  period  of 
commercial  and  industrial  development  means  a  trumpet  call  for 
leaders.  Ontario  more  than  any  other  Canadian  province,  because 
of  her  intelligent  populatiion  and  her  excellent  secondary  and  uni- 
versity schools,  has  been,  and  is,  in  a  position  to  supply  these 
leaders,  and  she  does  supply  them.  Every  hour  in  the  day  and 
every  day  in  the  year  some  farm-bred  youth  or  maiden  who  has 
received  a  training  for  leadership  in  one  or  other  of  the  many  edu- 
cational institutions  in  Ontario,  packs  &.  trunk,  bids  good-bye  to 
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home  land  friends,  and  takes  his  or  her  place  in  a  school,  a  shop, 
an  office,  a  warehouse,  a  factory,  a  hospital,  or  a  church — perhaps 
in  an  Ontario  town  or  city,  perhaps  thousands  of  miles  from  home 
in  the  Canadian  West.  Wherever  the  destination  m^ay  be,  one 
thing  is  almost  certain — the  services  and  influence  of  the  young 
man  or  woman  are  lost  to  the  home  neighborhood.  We,  of  Ontario, 
should  be,  and  I  am  sure  we  are,  proud  that  our  Province  can 
conitribute  so  many  of  her  best  to  assist  in  laying  broad  foundations 
for  a  greater  Canada,  but  our  natural  pride  in  the  virility  and 
resourcefulness  of  our  youth  does  not  make  us  blind  to  the  fact  that 
our  rural  districts  are  subject  to  a  heavy  'and  continuous  drain. 
In  any  case  this  drain  of  brawn  and  brain — unless  restored  by 
new  and  vigorous  blood — must  lower  somewhat  the  general  strength 
of  the  rural  communities ;  its  effects  will  be  disastrous  if.  for  lack 
of  good  elementary  schools,  the  young  children  now  in  the  rural 
districts  are  denied  an  education  such  as  is  needed  to  enable  them 
to  adjust  themselves  to  new  conditions.  This  elementary  educa- 
tion, if  m'ade  really  effective,  cannot  under  present  conditions  be 
other  than  expensive.  Young  men  and  young  women  with  the 
necessary  education  to  fit  them  for  teachers  lare  not  obliged  to 
teach.  Scores  of  avenues  are  open,  land  many  of  them  more 
inviting  than  the  schoolroom. 

The  Ontario  Blue  Books  will  show  that  we  have  in  service  in 
1911  raither  moire  normal  trained  teachers  than  in  1891.  The 
siame  records  will  show  that  the  number  of  unqualified  teachers — 
and  by  unqualified  I  mean  those  who  hold  no  regular  certificates 
of  any  grade — is  many  times  as  great  as  in  1891.  We  are  safe  in 
assuming  that  all  the  unqu'alified  teachers  are  in  rural  schools, 
and  that  nearly  every  town  and  city  school  is  supplied  with  a  nor- 
mal-trained teacher.  The  net  result  is  that  the  rural  schools  are 
more  poorly  supplied  with  good  teachers  than  they  were  twenty 
years  ago.  The  rural  districts  have  contributed  so  liberally  of  their 
best  for  the  towns  and  cities  and  for  Western  Canada  that  they 
have  not  enough  competent  teachers  to  train  their  own  children. 
Rural  Ontario  is  so  mnch  occupied  with  educating  other  people's 
children  tha't  she  has  little  time  to  look  lafter  her  own.  This  is 
my  reason  for  saying  that  Ontario  rural  schools  to-day  are  not  a 
fair  index  of  the  intelligence,  worth,  and  importance  of  her 
people. 

T  may  be  told  that  so  far  T  have  said  nothing  bearing  directly 
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upon  tlie  topic  assigned  me :  How  to  Provide  an  Adequate  Supply 
of  Teacliers  for  Rural  Schools.  I  wished  first  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  from  my  point  of  A'iew  we  have  in  rural  Ontario 
conditions  wholly  different  from  those  iprevailing  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  T  wished  to  emphasize  this  fact  because,  unless  I 
am  able  to  persuade  you  that  the  conditions  are  wholly  different, 
I  can  have  little  hope  of  convincing  you  that  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding good  rural  schools  must  be  solved  by  a  wholly  new  method. 

I  have  no  hope  that  a  new  method  will  be  adopted  immed- 
iately over  any  considerable  part  of  our  Province.  All  men  are 
by  nature  extremely  conservative,  whatever  their  politics  may  be. 
Man  dislikes  to  adjust  himself  to  changed  conditions,  and  the 
majority  of  men  never  make  a  new  ladjustment  until  they  are 
forced  to  do  so.  Thirty  years  ago  in  many  parts  of  rural  Ontario, 
the  .average  farmer  had  only  one  clearly  defined  method  of  secur- 
ing cash  for  his  labour,  land  that  was  to  raise  wheat  for  the 
market.  To-day  there  is  hardly  a  township  in  rural  Ontario 
where  the  growing  of  wheat  for  market  is  more  than  a  single  item 
■ — 'and  that  often  a  very  unimportant  one — ^among  many  for  which 
the  farmer  secures  ready  money.  Many  farmers  do  not  even  raise 
wheat  for  their  own  bread.  Dairying,  stock-raising,  poultry,  fruit, 
general  mixed  farming  has  taken  the  place  of  wheat-raising,  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  fertility  of  Ontario  farms,  and  of  the 
farmer's  bank  account. 

The  new  adjustment  is  now  complete,  but  it  took  a  quarter- 
century  to  make  it,  and  many  men  who  were  past  middle  age  at 
the  time  the  new  adjustment  became  necessary  never  made  it. 
They  went  on  farming  in  the  old  way  and  barely  made  a  living. 
Some  even  losit  their  farms.  Others  made  a  partial  adjustment 
and  thus  saved  themselves.  Only  a  few  were  really  ready  to 
abandon  an  old  and  unprofitable  line  of  farming  the  moment  a 
more  profitable  line  presented  itself.  Some  such  process,  I  quite 
expect,  will  mark  the  transition  period  in  the  history  of  rural 
schools. 

The  present  rural  school  method,  with  improvements,  has 
lasted  sixty  years  or  more.  It  was  a  good  method  and  suited 
admirably  the  conditions  which  existed  when  it  was  established 
by  Dr.  Ryerson.  It  has  served  fairly  well  until  the  present.  It 
is  still  working  with  a  fair  degree  of  effectiveness  in  some  places. 
But  taking  rural  Ontario  as  a  whole  the  method  has  been,  and  is, 
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breaking  down.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  farmers  are 
quite  prepared  to  pay,  and  are  paying,  more  liberally  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  In  some  places  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  secure  qualified  teachers.  I  know  of  one  township  in 
Eastern  Ontario  having  ten  or  twelve  schools,  and  at  one  time 
within  the  p^ast  two  years  there  was  not  a  single  teacher  holding 
a  certificate  of  even  the  lowest  grade  in  the  whole  township.  The 
attendance  in  many  school  sections  has  fallen  so  low  that  the  rate- 
payers are  providing  a  teacher  to  teach  twelve,  seven,  or  four 
pupils.  This  is  a  great  waste  of  energy  and  money.  In  many 
places  the  trustees  are  paying  four  or  even  five  hundred  dollars 
and  secure  only  an  uncertificated  and  incompetent  teacher.  In 
thousands  of  sections  the  teacher,  even  if  certificated,  is  inexperi- 
enced, immature,  and  comparatively  inefficient.  The  schools  do 
not  attract  the  older  boys  and  girls  even  during  the  winter  months, 
mainly  because  the  teachers  are  largely  made  up  of  immature  girls 
who  have  nothing  practical,  interesting,  or  vital  to  impart  to 
young  people  who  have  reached  the  adolescent  stage.  The  teacher 
can  impart  only  the  barest  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and 
number  work.  Hiistorv,  literature,  and  science — those  subjects 
which  have  a  content  for  the  development  of  a  human  soul — are 
to  many  of  the  teachers  now  in  rural  schools  almost  as  unknown 
as  Greek  or  Chinese.  And  one  sorry  feature  of  this  affair  is  that 
those  rural  districts  where  the  children  most  need  the  humanizing 
touch  of  a  good  school  are  the  districts  where  we  find  the  most 
incompetent,  uneducaterl.  and  hadly-trained  teachers. 

I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  underst/ood  tliat  I  am  not  casting  any 
reflections  upon  the  Department  of  Education,  I  think  that  the 
present  Superintendent  has  laboured  earnestly  and  unselfishly  to 
make  improvements.  The  present  conditions  are  not  a  result  of 
any  inactivity  on  his  part,  or  on  the  part  of  any  oflScials  engaged 
in  education.  They  exist  in  spite  of  the  most  earnest  efforts  to 
make  the  present  rural  school  machinery  do  efficient  work.  The 
system,  in  my  opinion,  is  wrong.  We  must  scrap  some  of  our 
present  roliing  stock  and  start  with  a  new  outfit. 

The  crucial  weakness  in  our  present  system  is  that  few  rural 
sections  have  enough  children  of  school  age  to  make  the  employ- 
ment and  pavment  of  a  really  competent  teacher  possible  without 
waste.     My  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  consolidation.     The  pres- 
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ent  age  is  one  of  specialization  as  compared  witli  that  of  a  genera- 
tion ago.  The  country  store  has  largely  disappeared.  Butter  and 
cheese  are  made  largely  in  factories  instead  of  on  the  farms.  Even 
the  farmer's  bread  is  often  baked  in  town  and  delivered  twice  a 
week  from  the  baker's  van.  We  have  changed  almost  everything 
except  the  country  school,  'and  that  has  c'hanged  in  spite  of  all  our 
efforts. 

I  'a'm  quite  aware  that  consolidation  of  rural  sc'hools  presents 
difficulties ;  if  there  were  no  difficulties  there  would  be  no  prob- 
lem. But  I  hope  to  convince  you  that  these  difficulties  are  not 
insuperable,  and  that  the  advantages  would  gTeatly  outweigh 
them. 

Let  us  suppose  then  that  instead  of  OTir  present  trustee  system 
we  had  a  County  Board  made  up  of  three  members — two  ap- 
]«ointed  by  the  County  Council,  and  the  third  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  Education.  This  County  Board,  together  with  the 
County  Inspector  who  would  be  'a  member  of  the  Board  without 
a  vote  and  at  the  same  time  its  chief  executive  officer,  would 
control  all  rural  schools  in  the  county.  To  this  County  Board 
T  would  delegate  all  the  powers  now  vested  in  Trustee  Boards. 
They  would  provide  sites,  buildings,  libraries  and  equipment, 
employ  teachers,  fix  the  school  rate  for  the  county,  and  fname 
rules  for  the  management  of  their  schools,  subject  to  Regulations 
of  the  Department  of  Education.  We  m^ay  safely  assume  that 
the  Minister  of  Education  would,  on  the  advice  of  his  chief 
officers,  appoint  some  man  or  woman  to  the  County  Board,  having 
a  deep  interest  in  schools  and  some  knowledge  of  school  affairs. 
The  County  Councils  would  certainly  appoint  prominent  citizens 
of  more  than  average  intelligence  and  of  good  business  ability. 

The  County  Inspector  now  has  to  deal  with  two  or  three  hun- 
dred trustees,  many  of  whom  hold  office  only  for  three  years,  manv 
r)f  whom  have  little  real  interest  in  schools,  and  many  of  whom 
liave  absolutely  none  of  the  necessary  qualifications  for  school 
managers.  The  County  Inspector,  under  our  present  system, 
p-specially  if  he  is  a  new  man,  seldom  really  knows  the  trustegs. 
Sometimes  he  meets  them  once  a  year.  There  is  too  little  real 
co-operation  between  him  and  the  authority  that  provides  the 
school.  Under  the  plan  that  I  propose  the  composition  of  the 
(Vjimty  Board  would  probably  ehano'c  slowly,  the  members  would 
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be  picked,  and  the  eyes  of  the  whole  county  upon  them,  ready  to 
criticize  or  commend  as  they  deserve.  They  would  be  paid  a  fair 
compensation  for  their  service.  They  would  soon  become  some- 
what expert  in  their  work.  Having  under  their  control  ten, 
twenty,  or  more  schools,  they  would  have  opportunities  to  make 
comparisons,  fix  standards,  and  in  this  way  maintain  a  higher 
average  of  excellence. 

A  good  modern  school  requires  more  than  a  good  teacher  and 
a  suitable  building.  A  good  library  is  a  necessity.  Pictures, 
charts,  maps,  globes,  gymnastic  apparatus,  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  equipment  are  as  necessary  in  a  modern  school 
as  machinery  is  to  a  modern  farmer.  The  equipment  costs  money, 
and  must  necessarily  be  crude  and  incomplete  if  purchased  for, 
and  used  by,  only  twelve  or  fifteen  pupils.  But  if  each  county 
had  only  twenty  or  thirty  schools  to  equip,  the  same  amount  of 
money  as  is  now  spent  would  provide  respectable  outfits. 

Tf  each  county  had  only  twenty  or  thirty  schools  of  from  100 
to  300  pupils  each,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  build  a  comfortable 
teacher's  home  and  surround  it  with  an  ample  school  garden.  Does 
any  man  here  believe,  that  if  a  County  Board  could  offer  a  graded 
school,  well  equipped,  a  comfortable  residence  for  a  home,  and  a 
good  garden,  that  there  would  ever  be  any  difficulty  in  securing  a 
well-educated  male  teacher,  and  in  providing  him  with  an  ade- 
quate salary?  And.  with  the  improved  conditions  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  secure  female  teachers  as  assistants.  Some  sec- 
tions now  experience  difficulty  m  securing  a  teacher  because  the 
neighbo.rhood  is  lonesome,  or  there  is  no  suitable  boarding-house. 
Many  young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  now  doing  very  indif- 
ferent work,  would  become  valuable  servants  if  they  could  work 
under  the  direction  of  a  teacher  having  wider  experience  and 
broader  scholarship. 

Would  not  the  improved  school,  in  charge  of  well-educated, 
inspiring  teachers,  attract  the  older  boys  and  girls  from  the 
farms  during  the  winter  months,  especially  if  some  instruction 
in  agriculture  and  household  science  were  added  to  a  really  good 
course  in  history  and  literature?  Ts  it  not  quite  possible  that  this 
school  would  have  an  attendance  nearly  stationary  during  the  year, 
the  younger  children  being  in  the  majority  during  the  summer 
months    and  the  older  children  dnriufi:  the  winter  months? 
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Granted  that  we  bad  the  buildings  and  equipment  in  good 
shape  to  begin  with,  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  such  a  school 
as  I  bare  pictured  might  be  supplied  in  the  rural  parts  of  many 
Ontari(^  counties  at  a  cost  for  maintenance  very  little,  if  any, 
above  rhe  amount  now  being  spent  on  the  schools  ? 

Education  is  really  a  national  aifair,  t^be  British  aSTortb 
America  Act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  We  have  done  our 
best  to  make  education  parochial,  and  the  result  is  as  we  might 
expect.  Some  sections  have  fairly  good  schools,  and  the  boys  and 
girls  receive  in  large  measure  such  a  training  as  they  are  entitled 
to.  But  in  other  sections  the  school  may  be  very  poor.  The  boys 
and  girls  receive  a  very  inadequate  training,  and  society  as  a  whole, 
suffers  in  consequence.  T  am  my  brother's  keeper  and  the  keeper 
of  my  brother's  children.  Tf  those  children  grow  up  ignorant, 
idle  and  vicious.  T  cannot  escape  my  responsibility.  They  are 
members  of  the  organism  we  call  society,  and  society  can  never 
be  better  than  the  average  of  its  members.  Would  not  County 
Boards  and  consolidated  schools  tend  to  equalize  school  benefits 
and  school  bu-rdens  ?  Ts  it  right  that,  because  a  certain  township 
has  a  poor  soil  and  a  population  having  little  wealth,  the  children 
of  th( -;.e  people  should  be  further  handicapped  with  a  poor  edu- 
cation? 

Now  let  us  consider  the  apparent  disadvantages  of  such  a 
system  as  T  have  proposed.  I  am  sure  you  will  say  tbat  the  only 
really  serious  one  is  tbe  problem  of  getting  the  children  to  and 
from  this  consolidated  school.  This  plan,  you  say,  would  be  very 
fine  for  those  families  li^ang  within  a  two  mile  radius  of  the 
school  centre,  but  how  about  the  families  living  three  or  four 
miles  distant?  T  can  only  say  that  every  year  brings  two  places, 
nominally  four  miles  apart,  closer  together.  The  automobile  and 
the  electric  railway  will,  in  another  decade,  make  a  great  difference. 
There  will  also,  if  T  can  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  be  great 
progress  made  in  improving  trunk  lines  for  vehicular  traffic.  All 
these  improvements  will  aid  the  consolidated  school  if  it  is  placed 
as  it  ought  to  be  on  or  near  a  main  highway.  But  whether  the 
children  farthest  from  the  school  travel  there  in  horse  vans  or 
auto  busses,  by  steam  car  or  electric  car,  or  whether  they  are 
boarded  from  Monday  to  Friday  in  or  near  tbe  scbool,  the  w'hole 
cost  of  transportation  and  lodging  must  form  part  of  the  running 
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expenses  of  the  school.  The  man  living  remote  from  the  school 
centre  ought  not  to  be  penalized  for  his  location. 

Suppose  that  when  building  a  teacher's  residence,  two  addi- 
tional dormitories,  ■accommodating  six  or  eight  children  each,  were 
built.  Is  it  beyond  belief  that  it  might  pay  to  board  in  the  school 
residence  from  Monday  to  Friday,  twelve  or  fifteen  children, 
whose  homes  'are  most  remote  and  inaccessible  to  lines  of  trans- 
portation, requiring  the  parents  to  pay  an  extra  contribution  equal 
only  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  children's  food  ?  Might  not  such  a 
plan  enable  the  school  lauthorities  to  give  some  instruction  to  the 
older  girls  in  Domestic  Economy  ? 

I  may  be  told  that  consolidation  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting.  I  refuse  to  admit  that  any  experiments  made  in  this 
direction  have  proved  failures,  and  even  were  it  shown  that  the 
experiments  have  not  been  wholly  successful,  I  hold  that  these 
experiments  have  been  iusufiicient  to  warrant  safe  deductions. 

My  plan  then  for  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers 
for  rural  'schools  is  based  largely  upon  a.  revolution  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  schools — a,  revolution  which  would,  in  my  opinion, 
make  it  easy  to  secure  a  supply  of  teachers,  partly  because  a  less 
number  of  teachers  would  be  required,  and  partly  because  the 
Imp'roved  conditions  would  make  teaching  more  attractive,  espec- 
ially to  young  men. 

I  wish,  however,  in  closing  to  say  a  word  upon  our  plan  for 
the  training  of  teachers — a  work  to  w^hich  I  have  given  more  than 
half  my  teaching  service.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  the  abolition  of  Model  Schools.  They  were  abolished,  and 
have  been  re-opened  in  certain  districts,  although  with  a  different 
status  and  for  a  different  purpose  than  that  of  the  old  County 
Model  School.  We  have,  in  addition,  for  the  training  of  public 
school  teachers,  seven  l^ormal  Schools,  five  of  them  new,  all  well- 
equipped  and  staffed  with  the  most  capable  teachers  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  could  select  from  the  ranks  of  public  and  high 
school  teachers  in  the  Province.  They  open  about  the  20th  of 
September  and  close  the  middle  of  June.  The  course  is  nominally 
a  year.  Two  classes  of  students  are  admitted.  Grade  A  students, 
being  those  who  attended  one  of  the  former  County  Model  Schools, 
and  have  taught  at  least  a  full  year,  and  in  addition  hold  N^ormal 
Entrance  standing.     These  students  enter  about  October  Ist,  an.l 
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leave  'aBout  April  Ist.  Their  course  is  barely  six  months,  if  we 
take  out  the  Christmas  vacation.  Grade  B  students  have  never 
taught,  come  directly  from  the  High  Schools,  and  hold  Entrance 
to  Normal  standing.  These  Grade  B  students  spend  the  whole 
school  year  on  the  theory  and  science  of  education,  and  a  review 
of  the  ordinary  school  subjects  from  the  standpoint  of  a  would-be 
teacher.  They  also  teach  some  twenty-five  half-hour  lessons  to 
pupils  in  the  practice  schools,  and  spend  a  somewhat  greater 
period  in  observation  of  teaching.  On  the  whole  they  leave  the 
^N'ormal  Schools  much  more  poorly  prepared  as  teachers  than  the 
Grade  A  students  who  have  had  less  professional  training,  but 
more  experience. 

In  my  opinion,  an  inexperienced  ■teacher  cannot  profitably 
devote  a.  whole  school  year  to  professional  training  unless  she 
spends  much  more  than  twenty-five  half-hour  periods  in  actual 
teaching.  The  time  will  soon  come  when  our  N^ormal  Schools 
will  have  only  Grade  B  or  inexperienced  teachers.  It  would  be 
comparatively  easy  to  greatly  increase  the  number  of  IN^ormal 
School  graduates  by  giving  shorter  terms  of  training.  Suppose 
that  the  Grade  B,  or  inexperienced  teachers,  were  admitted  not 
later  than  September  1st,  and  given  a  fifteen  weeks'  course.  They 
would  then  graduate,  and  be  ready  for  work  at  Christmas.  Let 
them  receive  an  elementary  diploma,  valid  only  as  an  assistant  or 
as  a  teacher  of  a  email  school,  allowing  the  County  Inspector  to 
designate  the  ■schools  which  might  be  taught  by  teachers  holding 
this  elementary  diploma.  Is  it  not  probable  that  scores  of  girls 
who  will  not  attend  'a  ISTormal  School  for  a  full  year,  would  attend 
four  months,  if  they  could  then  secure  a  five-year  certificate  ? 

In  January  our  ISTormal  Schools  could  open  a  five^months' 
course  for  those  who  hold  this  elementary  diploma,  and  have  had 
at  least  one  year's  teaching  experience,  and  desire  to  secure  an 
advanced  diploma,  valid  to  teach  in  any  public  school.  These 
two  periods  of  training  with  an  interval  between  spent  in  the 
school-room  would,  I  think,  give  us  a  much  better  teacher  than 
we  are  likely  to  secure  under  the  present  syste^m.  This  innova- 
tion would  require  no  re-adjustment  of  our  training  schools.  The 
staffs  and  equipment  are  ready.  It  might  easily  provide  an  addi- 
tional five  hundred  teachers  each  vear. 
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Allow  me  to  say  in  eoncluBioii  that  my  experience  at  these 
meetings  during  the  past  twenty  years  has  convinced  me  that  the 
most  valuable  feature  of  a  paper  is  the  discussion.  I  shall  feel 
that  my  paper  has  been  worth  while  if  it  provokes  a  frank  ex- 
change of  opinion  upon  this  most  difficult  problem — an  adequate 
supply  of  good  teachers. 
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ART  EDUCATION. 
By  Pbof.  L.  W.  Barclay,  Chicago. 

Midway  between  the  eternal  fortress  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
battle-stormed  city  of  Tripoli,  lies  the  lovely  land  of  Algeria. 
Nestled  by  the  southern  side  of  the  azure  Mediterranean  and  on 
the  receding  slope  of  this  luxuriant  agricultural  paradise  is  the 
beautifully  mysterious  Moorish,  Arab,  French  city  of  Algiers, 
l^ineteen  sieges  have  spent  their  ravages  on  these  people.  Civili- 
zations through  the  many  centuries  have  come  and  gone,  but  to- 
day before  the  wondering  eye  of  the  traveller  two  great  civiliza- 
tions are  to  be  seen  battling  with  each  other ;  one  French,  modem ; 
the  other  Moha>mmedan,  ancient ;  one  for  business  and  progress, 
and  the  other  for  Mosques  and  uncleanness.  The  two  laterals  of 
this  city  are  distinct,  the  French  half  new,  clean,  busy,  artistic, 
beautiful,  the  other  half  Mohammedan,  ancient,  filthy,  indolent 
and  ugly.  Here  is  a  city  in  this  most  beautiful  land  of  olives, 
oranges,  dates  and  palms,  whioh  t^v-pifies  the  struggle  between  the 
Old,  'and  the  New,  and  to-day  Northern  Africa  is  seen  in  its  transi- 
tion, its  change,  yes,  change  from  the  dark  continent  of  ignorance 
and  laziness,  to  one  of  thrift  aud  industry.  Canada  can  teach 
the  Algerian  little  in  agriculture.  Numerous  are  the  students 
froni  this  sunshine  land  to  the  world's  greatest  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. University  of  Paris.  All  honor  to  France,  who  is  making 
this  great  change. 

Not  only  are  thefee  days  of  change  in  beautiful  sunny  Algeria, 
but  they  are  likewise  transitional  in  Canada  and  especially  in 
Ontario.  ]\Iiark  you,  these  'are  days  of  dh'ange  and  development  not 
only  in  educational  ideals,  ideas  and  methods,  but  in  our  humani- 
tarian attitude  toward  the  present  problems  of  our  rapidly  growing 
complex  of  life.  What  mean  these  reforms  in  our  attitude  in 
Ontario  toward  the  defective,  the  insane,  the  epileptic. 

What  about  the  delinquent  ?  The  boy  or  girl  who  has  gone 
astray,  whose  environment  and  inherited  characteristics  have  been 
bad,  whose  lives  have  never  felt  the  sympathetic  heart  touch  of  a 
good  and  humble  character,   wliose   downward  path   to  ruin  has 
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never  been  turned  by  an  interested,  active,  helping  brother.  The 
Juvenile  Court  and  Probation  system,  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
are  the  expressions  of  the  new  humanitarian  attitude.  Then  our 
Juvenile  Homes  and  homes  for  street  boys  and  girls,  our  George 
Junior  Republics,  our  Industrial  Colonies  for  misguided  youthful 
energy,  our  Boys'  Clubs  and  social  settlemen'ts  are  evidences  of 
the  new  attitude. 

In  commerce,  politios  and  religion,  we  see  changes — the  new 
displacing  the  old;  the  new  viewpoint  superseding  the  old.  Can- 
ada is  rapidly  developing  a  new  interest  and  new  spirit. 

How  marvellous  and  rapid  is  the  transition  in  education.  As 
Educators  call  it,  from  the  old  to  the  new  Psychology  in  educa- 
tion. Whereas  in  days  gone  by  emphasis  was  put  upon  meetinir 
the  standard  of  a  certain  curriculum.  The  children  were  brought 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  curriculum.  To-day  the  individ- 
uality of  each  child  is  studied.  The  requirements  which  he  must 
meet  are  determined  by  his  own  individuial  needs.  To-day  we  see 
childhood  as  a  great  flower  garden  with  rows  of  chrysanthemums 
and  tulips ;  with  beds  of  violets  and  lilies  of  the  valley.  Each 
flower  has  its  own  individuality,  its  own  habits,  its  own  inherited 
characteristics  and  requires  its  own  environments  for  its  best 
development.  The  cultivator  of  childhood's  garden  must  thus 
study  the  individuality,  personality,  interests,  inclinations,  dc- 
sii*es,  ambitions,  of  each  child  flower.  The  child  is  the  bud  of 
the  rose  which,  when  properly  nourished  by  light,  water,  soil 
and  air.  oiiptis  into  the  full  fragrance  of  the  bloom  of  youth. 

The  old  system  of  discipline  looked  upon  children  as  a  small 
forest  of  saplings,  all  with  crooked  instincts  around  which  a 
straight  jacket  must  be  put  and  kept  in  place  by  a  strap  or  stick. 
Discipline  was  obtained  by  filling  the  cihildren  full  of  awe  and 
fear  instead  of  co-operation  and  respect. 

The  interest  of  Educational  advancement  is  seen  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten movement;  in  Medical  inspection  of  our  children  for 
weak  eyes,  bad  teeth,  for  adnoids ;  in  the  special  classes  for  back- 
ward children ;  in  the  opening  of  the  school  buildings  in  the 
eveninirs  for  use  of  parents  and  children  together;  in  the  con- 
ducting of  classes  in  the  open  air  Avhen  weather  permits ;  in  the 
development  of  corn  clubs,  cooking  and  farming  contests ;  town- 
ship school  children's  fairs.  Extension  work  by  TTniversity  Pro- 
fessors, niijht  schools  for  those  who  have  nejxlected  early  education. 
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vocational  schools  for  adults,  consolidation  of  Rural  schools  and 
•the  development  of  agricultural  Township  High  Schools,  super- 
vised reading  circles  and  agricultural  courses  have  done  much  to 
change  rural  school  life.  These  are  some  of  the  signs  of  the  new 
Education.  These  'are  changes  of  the  past  ten  years;  but  most 
conspicuous  of  all  new  departures  is  that  of  Industrial  or  Manual 
Arts  Education.  Just  now  in  Canada  we  are  asking  ourselves 
what  is  this  Industrial  Education  ?  Is  it  a  fad  ?  Is  it  the  product 
of  some  eccentric,  mechanic  school  teacher,  who  wants  to  make 
mechanics  of  our  children?  Is  it  one  of  the  evidences  of  our 
degeneration  from  the  good  old  days  of  the  three  R's  ?  Why 
should  our  children  be  taught  in  the  public  school  to  saw  boards 
straight,  to  build  houses,  to  make  furniture,  to  mould  clay,  to  work 
in  fabrics,  to  do  weaving  in  textiles,  to  learn  moulding  of  iron 
and  the  beating  of  brass,  to  practice  agriculture  and  the  use  of 
all  these  things  in  life.  What  means  this  revolutionary  addition 
•to  our  public  and  high  school  curriculum  ? 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  take  up  the  advocacy  of  Indus- 
trial education,  much  as  I  should  like  to ;  but  it  has  come  to 
Canada  to  stay  as  it  has  come  to  England,  Sweden,  Germany, 
Erance  and  the  United  States.  It  may  take  years  to  convert 
Ontario  that  90  per  cent,  of  her  people  are  industrial  workers 
and  should  be  trained  to  that  end. 

The  majority  of  'artisans  to-day  are  trained  to  run  a  machine. 
They  become  automatons.  Thousands  of  workmen  made  machines 
for  thousands  of  others  to  operate,  merely  turning  out  goods.  By 
Industrial  Education  I  understand  the  same  as  Miss  Kate  Steven=t 
of  IST'orth  Islinigton,  Central  Girls'  School.  Tollington  Park,  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  d'oes,  viz. :  "Industrial  Education  means,  besides  a  cuJ- 
tural  training,  instruction  in  the  principles  and  some  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  methods  which  underlie  a  particular  group 
of  allied  trades  or  professions  as  training  in  woodwork  or  house- 
craft for  girls."  Vocational  or  technical  education  means  when 
a  lars^e  propiortion  of  the  time  is  given  tio  'a  specific  calling,  as  book- 
binding nr  dressmaking. 

In  the  rural  schools  it  'S'hould  take  the  form  of  agriculture  and 
farm  mechanics.  In  city  schools  it  should  be  vocational  in  aspect 
whether  that  vocati'on  be  that  of  a  meethanic  or  housekeeper.  Indus- 
trial Education  by  the  apprentice  system  is  rapidly  falling  off. 
The  demand   for  more  skill  is  so  s'tronG:  that  master  mechanics 
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have  little  time  to  instruct  apprentices.  The  value  of  any  system 
of  Education  depends  upon  the  efficiency  it  produces.  The  alia 
of  an  educational  system  should  be  not  to  train  a  child  to  pass  the 
entrance,  but  to  train  it  to  be  most  efficient  in  the  nation's  life 
and  in  his  struggle  for  existence. 

Hand  in  hand  with  Industrial  Education  oomes  another  change 
(to  many,  much  more  radical  and  useless)  viz. :  that  of  Art  Educa- 
tion. Often  have  I  heard  of  the  folly  and  lack  of  value  of  this 
approaching  fad,  so  .called.  What  is  the  use  of  it  ?  Later  in  life 
Art  can  be  studied  if  a  need  or  desire  for  it  is  felt.  It  is  a  waste 
of  time.  It  takes  valuable  time  from  Arithmetic  and  Reading. 
It  is  too  difficult  for  the  teachers  and  uninteresting  to  the  child- 
ren. It  is  a  passing  fancy  aud  serves  no  real  part  in  the  educa- 
tion of  tihe  child  as  he  is  being  prepared  to  be  the  citizen  of 
to-morrow.  It  is  expensive  and  helps  only  the  merchant  supply- 
ing the  materials.  It  makes  the  boys  effeminate  and  the  girls 
fussy.  Take  it  all  in  all.  Art  to  many  is  for  the  children  of  the 
idle  rich,  and  not  for  those  of  'the  democratic  middle  class. 

Such  is  the  talk  of  the  enemies  of  this  departure  in  our  curri- 
culum. But  what  is  Sc^hool  Art  and  its  relation  to  Education  ? 
In  my  day,  if  you  will  pardon  a  personal  reference,  in  a  little 
brick  school-house  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  I  was  copying  or 
imitating  a  cube,  before  I  even  understood  or  knew  what  it  was. 
Ever  since  those  days  I  have  been  looking  for  some  practical  use 
for  that  cube,  what  was  its  relation  to  life  and  to  my  part  in  life. 
Another  example  of  Art  Education  in  those  days  was  the  attempt 
to  draw  a  book  as  we  saw  it.  Of  course,  each  one,  being  seated  in 
a  different  part  of  the  room,  saw  the  book  at  a  different  angle  and 
the  result  was  our  imitations  of  it  were  all  different.  Another 
favorite  work  of  Art  was  the  drawing  of  a  ball.  Imagine  giving 
a  youngster  of  nine  years,  the  problem  of  producing  a  perfect 
circle  with  light  and  shade.     It  is  too  difficult. 

However,  there  was  a  Department  of  Art  Education  in  those 
days  not  in  the  curricnlnni.  We  had  colored  crayon  and  used 
thein  to  draw  the  imaginations  of  weird  and  playful  minds,  but 
at  the  risk  of  a  flogging  with  a  threshing  machine  belt.  I  often 
thought  that  the  reason  I  was  whipped  for  drawing  funny  pic- 
tures was  because  my  teacher  was  jealous  because  she  could  not 
draw  as  well.     We  were  punished  for  doing  the  natural  thing, 
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developing  the  instinct  to  illustrate,  to  draw,  given  to  us  children 
by  all-wise  Creator. 

Drawing  or  copying  s-tereotyped  objects,  comprised  the  course 
of  Art  in  our  little  Middlesex  school  in  my  day  there,  but  to-day 
we  have  a  broader  view,  viz. :  Art  Education  comprises  a  training 
in  color,  in  form  or  drawing  and  in  design.  The  forbidden  colors 
and  design,  which  is  the  practical  use  of  form  or  drawing,  have 
been  added  but  this  is  not  yet  well  enough  organized,  or  well 
enough  understood  or  broadly  enough  used. 

The  value  of  any  course  in  our  schools  is  looked  upon  through 
the  lenses  of  utility  or  usefulness.  Then  I  want  to  interpret  the 
ever-widening  field  of  Art  Education  in  terms  of  utility  and  in 
terms  of  its  relation  to  Industry;  sm  Art  whiich  is  not  related  to 
Industry  is  of  no  value  in  public  or  high  schools,  for  the  children 
of  these  institutions,  at  least  two-thirds,  spend  their  time  in 
Industrial  pursuit. 

Education  is  utility  expressed  in  terms  of  training.  The 
measure  of  man's  education  is  not  his  knowledge  or  even  wisdom, 
but  is  the  difference  between  what  he  was  and  what  he  is.  His 
education  is  widened  by  the  results  his  training  enables  him  to 
bring  to  pass. 

Industry  is  utility  expressed  in  terms  of  labor.  Art  is  utility 
expressed  in  terms  of  beauty.  In  the  words  of  Henry  Turner 
Bailey : — 

"I  believe  in  Beauty  as  the  manifestation  of  triumphant  life. 

I  believe  in  looking  for  Beauty  everywhere ;  watching  for  it, 
searching  for  it  in  the  great  and  in  the  small,  in  the  imusual  and 
in  the  commonplace  things  of  this  wonderful  world. 

I  believe  in  working  for  Beauty  always ;  planning  for  it, 
trying  for  it  in  the  making  of  all  that  has  to  be  made,  and  in  the 
doing  of  all  that  has  to  be  done. 

I  believe  in  living  the  Beauty-full  life;  a  life  in  right  rela- 
tion to  the  lives  of  others  and  in  harmony  with  the  eternally 
unfolding  life  of  God." 

Miss  Warner  said,  "Art  is  not  a  thing  to  be  done,  but  the  best 
way  of  doing  whatever  needs  to  be  done."  Art  is  not  only  oil 
painting,  sculpture  work,  crayon  or  water  color  work,  not  even 
decorating  fabrics  or  china,  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  best  way 
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of  doing  things.  It  is  adding  the  finish  or  Beauty  to  any  work 
done.  I't  is  the  education  of  the  emotions,  the  feelings,  the  estab- 
Hshing  in  the  child  of  appreciation  of  Beauty,  of  order,  of  rhythm 
and  of  harmony.  How  much  is  Literature,  Latin  and  History 
developing  the  characteristics  of  harmony  in  the  child  ?  It  is  so 
easy  to  fall  into  the  intellectual  narrowness  of  Literature.  So 
much  time  is  often  taken  up  with  the  Science  of  Grammar,  the 
dates  and  biography  of  authors,  that  Mttle  education  of  feeling 
results.  Literature  is  a  Fine  Art.  It  should  be  taught  from  the 
standpoint,  not  of  lines  to  be  remembered  but  the  expression  of 
feelings  to  be  appreciated.  So  often  we  see  music,  burdened  with 
the  intellectual  tinge,  namely  of  its  Science  and  History  rather 
than  pushing  it  forward  as  the  great  inspirer  and  purifier  of  the 
vital  emotive  side  of  man.  The  children  should  not  be  burdened 
with  the  machinery  of  Music,  but  learn  its  Beauty.  Its  cultural, 
emotional  side  should  always  be  prominent. 

Art  should  not  be  the  valley  of  dry  bones,  found  in  the  draw- 
ing of  perspective  and  circles.  It  should  be  so  taught  to  develop 
the  love  and  appreciatiion  of  Beauty. 

Art  should  bring  pleasure  and  joy  into  the  curriculum.  Child 
psychology  and  the  kindergarten  have  emphasized  the  pedagogical 
value  of  play,  of  happiness  in  the  child  life.  Art  should  train  this 
instinct  of  play. 

We  are  queer  in  our  attitude  'toward  pleasure.  We  instinct- 
ively feel  that  pleasure  is  something  wicked.  As  for  our  children 
give  them  as  little  pleasure  as  possible  for  it  is  not  good  for  them. 
Laughter  is  degenerating;  pain  is  more  educative  than  pleasure. — 
I  don't  believe  it. — The  child  was  created  a  symbol  of  joy.  Hap- 
piness should  always  be  his  attitude  of  mind. 

Our  methods  of  teaching  should  produce  ever-continuing  de- 
light. Not  only  is  the  child's  natural  state  that  of  play  and  joy 
but  a.  nation's  best  period  is  its  period  of  happiness.  Beauty  and 
happiness  are  companions. 

Kenyon  Cox  says,  "The  highest  aim  of  Art  is  to  make  some 
useful  thing  beautiful."  Primitive  man  was  not  merely  satisfied 
to  make  his  wooden  paddle  but  he  decorated  it.  He  made  his 
baskets  and  painted  them.  Art  and  Industry  were  born  twin«. 
Art  is  the  Creator,  Industry  is  the  organizer  and  Education  is 
the  director. 
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How  intimate  was  Art  and  Industry  related  in  the  middle 
ages.  Beauty  was  the  inspiration  and  ambition  of  the  workman. 
Unconsciously  the  traveller,  visiting  England,  patronizes  the 
Cathedral  route  through  the  Midlands.  The  first  visit  reveals  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  centuries  in  English  History,  at  least 
to  me,  much  differently  than  the  conception  given  in  that  old  red 
covered  History,  used  in  schools  twenty  years  ago.  As  a  child  I 
thougfht  England  must  be  a  great  universal  battlefield,  with  here 
and  there  'a  pillar  of  liberty  reared  to  the  sky.  In  presenting 
English  history  to  the  child,  emphasis  of  that  period  should  be 
placed  on  its  magnificent  cathedrals.  How  pleasant  was  your  sur- 
prise when  you  visited  the  Golden  Burg,  Peterborough,  and  its 
Cathedral  with  its  magnificent  ruin  to  (the  industrious  artistic 
past. 

How  came  that  Fourteenth  Century  structure  to  be  so  beau- 
tifully imposing? 

Feudalism  with  its  lords  and  serfs  gave  way  to  the  communes 
with  its  trade  and  craft  guilds.  Man  has  always  had  the  social 
instinct  to  segregate  and  in  those  feudal  days  grew  up  the  organi- 
Tiation  of  the  guilds,  societies  for  the  protection  and  promotion 
of  like  callings.  In  these  days  of  trade  unions  we  are  inclined 
to  feel  the  need  of  the  old  guild  system  in  its  best  days.  In  feu- 
dalism, the  serfs  were  certainly  tihe  producers  and  the  rulers,  w*hile 
the  lords  were  the  non-producers  'and  the  rulers.  The  producers 
had  great  power,  as  they  always  have  had,  consequently  freed 
themselves  from  their  ^holders.  In  like  manner  the  craft  guilds 
su]>erseded  the  trade  guilds,  for  they  produced  the  commodities 
Vh'ile  the  trade  guilds  bartered  them. 

It  was  this  guild  organization  of  labor  which  made  England 
a  country  of  towns,  for  the  guild  produced  the  town  and  not  the 
town  which  produced  the  guild.  It  is  difficult  to-day  for  us  to 
understand  the  ideal  conditions  of  these  guilds.  In  Flanders,  the 
]^rincipal  industry  was  weaving.  The  craftsman  was  protected  by 
having  a  fixed  wage,  fixed  hours  of  labor,  no  work  on  holidays,  and 
each  boss  craftsman  could  have  but  one  workshop  and  three  jour- 
uevmen.  The  consumer  was  protected  by  having  every  piece  of 
cloth  inspected  before  it  left  the  shop  of  the  producer.  It  must 
stand  the  test  of  width,  color  and  fabric  quality.  If  any  shortage 
was  found  the  craftsman  was  fined  heavily.  These  with  many 
other  rules  produced  excellent  conditions.     The  theorv  of  indiistrv 
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of  the  guild  was  that  there  is  a  certain  demand  for  the  goods 
whidi  they  could  make  and  the  labour  must  be  equally  distributed. 
If  the  quality  of  the  goods  was  not  kept  up,  they  would  lose  their 
market,  consequently  they  put  great  pains  into  their  labors. 

The  difference  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  in  those 
days  was  not  that  of  training  and  lack  of  training  of  refinement 
and  lack  of  refinement.  The  difference  was  not  that  of  apprecia- 
tion of  Art  and  Beauty  but  in  tbe  showy  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  life.  The  upper  classes  were  built  on  the  showy,  gorgeous, 
splendor  scale,  cloth  of  gold  and  tinkling  cymbals.  The  upper 
class  then  possessed  a  love  of  splendor  and  the  workmen  main- 
tained a  love  of  Art  land  simple  Beauty.  Their  works  give  evi- 
dence of  this  faith.  William  Morris  said,  "There  was  no  such 
things  in  those  days  as  a  piece  of  ugly  handicraft."  The  workmen 
were  trained  in  Beauty.  All  his  products  were  ornamented,  but 
no  charge  was  made  for  the  decorating.  It  was  his  spirit  in  his 
labor. 

The  craftsmen  were  tutored  from  childhood  in  the  Arts  of 
order,  rhythm,  harmony,  and  Beauty.  This  was  the  system  of 
artistic  workmanship  which  was  the  foundation  of  all  that  nobility 
of  Beauty  enjoyed  to-day  in  Britain's  Cathedral  piles.  How  could 
Peterborough  Cajthedral  of  the  Golden  Burg  be  otherwise  than 
full  of  inspirinig  Beauty.  It  is  its  workmen's  gift  to  tihe  future. 
Sucfh  a  pity  that  greedy  commercialism,  jealousies  and  wars  crept 
in  and  killed  this  high  standard  of  artistic  labor.  True  Art  and 
Industry  were  united  in  those  days,  but  for  over  three  centuries 
they  have  been  divorced.  We  are  now  just  seeing  the  fore-glow  of 
the  dawn  of  a  more  real  influence  of  Art  on  labour. 

My  appeal  to-day  is  for  the  development  in  our  public  and 
bigh  schools  of  Ontario  of  a  system  of  Art  instruction  which  will 
give  our  children  a  better  appreciation  of  beauty  to  hand  down 
to  posterity  in  their  works  of  every-day  life.  May  this  develop- 
ment express  itself  not  only  in  well  developed  characters,  but  in 
the  fruits  and  the  labors  of  the  hands.  May  the  art  of  the  Four- 
teenth Century  live  again  in  Canada's  workmen.  William  Chand- 
ler Smith,  of  Boston,  has  made  work  speak  when  he  wrote: — 

"  r  am  only  a  piece  of  work.  After  I  leave  your  hands  you 
may  never  see  me  again.  People  looking  at  me,  however,  will  see 
yon  and.  so  far  as  thev  are  conf-erued.  I'll  bo  vou.     Put  into  me 
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your  best  so  that  I  may  speak  to  all  w^ho  see  me  and  tell  them  of 
the  Master  workman  who  wrought  me.  Say  to  them  through 
me,  ''I  know  what  good  work  is."  If  I  am  well  done,  I  will  get 
into  good  company  and  keep  up  the  standard.  If  I  am  shabby 
and  poorly  made,  I  will  get  into  bad  company.  Then  show 
through  me  your  joy  in  what  you  do,  so  that  I  may  go  the  way  of 
all  good  work,  announcing  wherever  I  go  that  I  stand  for  a  work- 
man that  needeth  not  be  ashamed." 

In  1852  a  convention  of  schoolmasters  in  London,  Eng.,  passed 
the  resolution  "to  take  half  the  time  previously  given  to  writing 
and  devote  it  to  drawing."  They  have  never  dropped  this  period 
from  the  schools  of  London.  A  later  record  states  the  fact  that 
drawing  in  the  schools  improved  the  writing.  Walter  Smith,  late 
Head  Master  of  Leeds  School  of  Art,  said  "  That  drawing  should 
be  started  before  writing,  for  writing  is  drawing  letters  from 
memory." 

Quite  true  the  first  mark  in  the  world  the  child  makes  is  in 
the  form  of  pictures.  The  Universal  habit  of  picture  making 
among  children  is  the  artist  embryo.  This  instinct  is  the  basis 
for  Art  instruction. 

All  children  except  the  lunatic,  idiotic,  blind  and  paralytic 
can  be  taught  to  draw.  There  is  a.  broadcast  feeling  that  it 
requires  special  ability.  Any  average  child  can  learn  much  about 
drawing.  It  does  require  special  ability  to  become  an  expert 
Artist,  but,  since  every  house,  every  bridge,  every  railroad,  every 
car,  every  desk,  every  carpet,  every  piece  of  wall  paper,  every 
design  for  a  fabric  of  any  kind  appears  first  drawn  on  paper  it 
would  seem  essential  that  every  child  should  be  trained  at  least 
a  little  in  drawing.  The  great  settled  conviction  that  children  are 
incapable  of  learning  the  pTinciples  of  Art  and  executing  them 
in  practice  is  a  great  hindrance  to  Art  Education. 

The  three  principal  lines  constituting  a  coui*se  in  School  Art 
are  (1)  Color;  ^2)  Drawing,  'and  (3)  Design. 

Everything  material  in  life  has  color.  Nature  is  the  true 
•color  scheme.  Personal  garb,  home  and  civic  decoration  demand 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  color  at  every  turn  in  life.  We 
are  continually  called  upon  to  arrange  colors,  to  use  taste.  When 
we  arise  in  the  morning,  our  cravats  stare  us,  wondering  which 
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one  will  complete  the  harmony  of  our  dress.  How  often  they  are 
disappointed,  for  so  few  of  ns  have  a  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  color  harmony. 

There  is  such  a  demand  for  color  sense  and  taste;  for  color 
consciousness  is  taste,  that  the  public  school  can  do  well  to  develop 
the  color  harmony  in  the  child.  Our  children  must  be  taught  to 
know  and  appreciate  color  harmony,  which  can  be  done  by  a 
school  having  an  atmosphere  of  refined  and  well-chosen  colors, 
good  art  decorations,  good  pictures,  nature  study,  color  pictures, 
and  water  color  work.  A  certain  amount  of  taste  is  inherent  in 
the  child  and  much  can  be  done  to  develop  it. 

Drawing  is  the  representation  of  shape  as  it  is  or  appears. 
Much  of  the  drawing  of  the  past  has  been  copying  plates,  such 
as  'the  masterpieces,  mere  imitation.  So  much  of  the  water  color 
work  has  been  mere  dobbery,  to  imitate  the  shades  of  color  in  a 
flower.  Value  of  water  colors  is  their  use  in  teaching  color  har- 
mony. Dr.  Dresser,  the  eminent  Art  critic  once  said.  "That  copy- 
ing is  no  more  Art  than  writing  is  Literature." 

Imitation  with  children  is  something  to  be  controlled.  Imag- 
ination and  imitation,  often  badly  controlled,  are  prominent  char- 
acteristics in  child, life. 

The  dominant  keynote  of  modern  education  is  the  teaching  of 
originality  and  the  application  of  this  originality  to  some  form 
of  construction.  Construction  or  the  making  of  things  can  be 
used  to  great  advantage  as  a  method  in  school  work.  Art  gives 
an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  originality  and  its  applica- 
tion to  constrnction  work,  snch  as  paper  folding  for  the  primarv 
departments  and  clay  modelling  for  the  older  pupils. 

Design  is  the  'practical  end  of  Art  instruction.  It  is  the 
arrangement  of  color  and  shape.  It  is  the  actual  part  of  the 
work  which  is  related  to  every-day  life.  Design  is  the  product  of 
color  and  drawing.  Simple  design  for  decorative  work  can  be 
done  in  the  first-class  of  the  public  school  and  should  be  followed 
up,  increasing  in  difficulty  as  the  ennrse  goes  on^up  through  the 
high  school. 

Many  teachers  look  upon  drawing  as  a  mechanical  exercise. 
DrawingvS  are  copied,  models  are  attempted,  generally  Geometrical 
models.  The  Art  Course  should  consist  of  the  teaching  and  pra^-- 
ti«>  of  a  number  of  simple  principles.  It  is  of  little  value  for  a 
child  tf>  learn  how  to  draw  pumpkins,  unless  he  has  learned  the 
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principle  involved,  so  that  lie  can  draw  similar  objects.  The  prin- 
ciples shonld  be  taught  as  a  language,  with  a  text  book.  So  often 
the  drawing  is  a  miscellaneous  course,  whatever  the  teacher  hap- 
pens to  think  about,  a  book,  a  potato,  a  tree,  and  so  on.  The 
average  teacher  is  not  sufficiently  skilled  to  be  the  criterion  and 
authority  to  organize  and  arrange  her  own  course.  A  drawing 
book  like  Prang's  latest  product,  the  Progressive  Drawing  Books, 
gives  the  principle  for  the  child  to  learn  and  practice ;  then  illus- 
trates it  in  a  progressive  manner.  This  series  is  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  in  getting  results  of  any  art  course. 

Pedagogy  and  child  Psychology  must  be  reckoned  with  in 
Drawing.  The  course  should  be  well  graded,  starting  with  mass 
drawing  and  ending  with  perspective  and  geometrical  drawing. 
Lines  and  circles  are  most  difficult  for  the  child  of  six.  Outline 
drawing  is  not  true  to  what  we  naturally  see,  namely,  a  tree.  We 
see  the  w^hole  tree  not  its  outline.  The  pencil  is  a  medium,  which 
should  be  avoided  until  later  in  the  course.  It  is  technical.  The 
brush  is  best  for  the  beginners,  but  charcoal  and  broad  mass 
crayons  serve  well,  too.  John  Ruskin  in  his  Oxford  Lecture  on 
Line  said.  "The  old  masters  began  with  the  brush.  They  learned 
as  children  to  draw  by  painting."  Most  of  our  children  first  learn 
to  draw ;  then,  if  they  can,  they  paint. 

Charles  Holland,  Art  Master  of  the  Cardiff  Municipal  school 
said,  ''That  brush  drawing  for  elementary  schools  is  most  useful. 
It  trains  the  hand  in  delicacy  and  precision  of  touch."  The  brush 
gives  the  mass. 

The  color  work  should  be  taken  up  while  the  child  is  in  the 
first  and  second  class,  for  it  is  then  that  he  loves  color,  and  not  in 
the  last  class.  His  small  hand  ie  better  able  to  hold  the  brush 
than  the  pencil.     He  can  do  technical  work  as  he  grows  older. 

All  the  principles  learned  in  the  Art  class  should  be  applied 
to  some  useful  article.  The  first  and  second  class  should  combine 
the  Art  with  ISTature  study  and  paper  folding.  The  constructive 
idea  should  be  always  before  the  mind  of  the  child.  The  days  of 
teaching  Art  for  Art's  sake  are  over.  Art  should  be  taught  for 
the  child's  sake.  Too  often  the  Drawing  becomes  la  class  in  water 
color  work.  The  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  artistic.  Designs 
learned  in  drawing  should  be  applied  to  the  pottery,  wood-work 
or  fabrdcs  made  in  the  handicraft  classes. 
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All  Art  in  school  should  relate  to  life  and  to  things  made  -for 
life.  Art  and  Industry  united  in  our  Eduoational  system  will 
lay  the  ideals  which  built  the  Cathedral  of  the  Grolden  Burg.  The 
day  is  coming,  in  fact  it  is  just  around  the  corner,  when  Art, 
Industry  and  Education  will  be  parts  of  a  whole.  Art  and  Indus- 
try will  be  driven  tandem  in  Canada's  Educational  procession  for 
advancement.  In  that  day  all  Art  widl  be  useful;  all  Industry 
will  be  beautiful ;  all  Education  will  be  practical. 

Plato's  dictum  will  be  true  that  Education  should  produce  an 
all-round  man, — a.  perfected,  harmonious  character.  Industry  will 
be  more  artistic  and  Art  will  be  more  industrious. 

In  conclusion — "The  Supreme  purpose  of  all  instruction 
should  be  to  reveal  Beauty  to  the  opening  eyes  of  childhood ;  to 
make  the  world  so  lovely  that  everyone  will  wish  to  live  the  Beau- 
tiful Life ;  to  teach  children  to  work  for  the  joy  of  working, 
wisely,  and  for  some  lofty  purpose ;  to  make  work  and  service 
mean  the  same  at  all  times ;  to  give  children  the  benefit  of  the 
past,  iand  the  present,  so  that  they  may  form  the  future  wisely, 
which  is  in  their  hands.  In  a  word,  to  relate  Art  and  Industry 
and  Education  im  the  child's  life  so  that  he  shall  be  indeed  the 
captain  of  his  own  soul." 
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THE    CORRELATION    OF    HOUSEHOLD    SCIENCE    WITH 
OTHER  SUBJECTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM. 

MISS  ALLENE   NEVILLE,   NORMAL   SCHOOL,   LONDON. 

I  think  it  is  generally  agreed  that  teachers  of  household  science 
find  themselves  in  a  class  more  or  less  distinct  and  separate  from 
other  teachers — not  because  they  desire  it,  but  because  this  has 
always  been  the  case  with  teachers  of  a  new  subject,  the  value  of 
which  had  to  be  proved  by  experience.  Each  new  addition  to  the 
school  curriculum  has  been  opposed  on  the  same  ground,  that  the 
training  of  all  but  the  purely  intellectual  faculties  was  the  business 
of  the  home  and  that  the  school  was  usurping  its  duties.  The  same 
battle  has  been  in  progress  now  for  years  over  the  very  evident 
home  occupations,  cooking  and  sewing.  At  first  we  were  considered 
intruders,  now  we  are  tolerated,  and  in  some  instances  antipathy  or 
ndifference  has  given  place  to  some  degree  of  appreciation.  Theo- 
retically then  the  struggle  is  over  and  household  science  is  estab- 
lished, we  are  thankful  to  say,  but  beneath  the  surface^there  is-  still 
a  good  deal  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  its  utility.  Most 
of  this  undercurrent  of  opposition  comes  from  the  parents,  but  I 
have  met  with  a  good  deal  of  it  from  teachers  too.  We  have  a 
well-organized  system  of  mothers'  clubs  in  London — one  for  almost 
every  school,  with  a  union  assoeiation,  and  when  speaking  at  their 
meetings  I  have  often  had  to  hold  up  my  end  in  a  very  heated  dis- 
cussion in  the  presence  of  other  teachers  without  anj'  support. 
That  has  not  always  been  the  case,  however,  for  I  have  one  meeting 
in  mind  when  I  doubt  if  I  could  have  carried  my  point  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  support  of  a  very  enthusiastic  grade  teaclier.  I 
believe  we  must  get  the  grade  teachers  on  our  side.  Not  until  the 
teaching  bod.y  stands  together  as  a  whole  can  we  influence  public 
opinion  to  the  extent  desirable. 

Now  bow  are  we  to  win  over  the  grade  teacher!    We  can't  do  it 
by  forcing  arguments  of  the  educational  value  of  household  science 
25 
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down  her  throat.  We  must  try  something  much  more  practical  than 
that.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  great  opportunity  lies  in  collabora- 
tion and  correlation.  Can  we  correlate  our  work  Avith  other  subjects 
so  as  not  only  to  hold  the  child's  interest  in  our  work,  but  to  deepen 
her  interest  in  her  other  subjects?  E-emember  that  the  grade 
teacher  must  have  an  equal  advantage  with  us,  we  must  be  wiLing 
to  trade  evenly.  If  so,  we  have  made  a  great  stride  in  gaining  at 
least  the  sympathy  of  the  grade  teacher.  The  rest  is  co-nparatively 
easy.  Get  her  interest  and  convince  her  that  the  benefit  is  liers  as 
well  as  ours  and  we  can  depend  on  her  co-operation. 

Then,  too,  one  often  hears  complaints  from  pupils  and  parents 
as  to  the  amount  of  home  work  given  to  the  children.  Tlie  cliild 
thinks  that  each  teacher  gives  her  sufficient  work  for  an  eveiinig 
and  that  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  do  justice  to  them  all.  Children 
easily  get  the  idea  into  their  heads  that  teachers  .ire  AAorkiup-  in 
competition  with  each  other,  and  their  ideas  of  the  vne  and  \-due 
of  different  parts  of  their  work  become  confused.  Is  not  definite, 
sympathetic  correlation  of  one  teacher  with  another  the  only  me-.ns 
of  unifying  school  work,  and  leading  the  child,  as  well  as  outsiders, 
to  see  that  we  are  all  worldng  towards  one  end,  i.e.,  the  fu'lest 
development  of  the  child  from  the  standpoint  of  equip m.ent  for  life  V 
And  often  with  well-timed  correlation  one  home  exercise  can  be 
made  to  serve  two  purposes  and  a  good  deal  of  night  work  that 
children  now  do  might  be  avoided. 

Now  what  qualities  does  household  science  develop  and  increase 
which  Avill  make  other  subjects  easier,  even  if  there  is  no  conscious 
correlation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers?  Let  as  mention  some  of 
them: 

Household  science 

1.  Develops  accuracy  of  hand  and  eye. 

2.  Develops  speed  in  manipulation. 

3.  Trains  the  powers  of  observation. 

4.  Cultivates  self-reliance. 

5.  Develops  judgment. 

6.  Develops  a  sense  of  proportion. 

7.  Teaclies  forctliouglit  and  planning. 

8.  Promotes  an  interest  in  nature  and  natural  forms. 
0.  Increases  the  value  of  indu.strial  products. 

10.  Promotes  appreciation  of  excellence  in  manufacturing  pro- 
ducts. 
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11.  Encourages  originMity  and  individuality. 

12.  Develops  the  creative  faculty. 

13.  Cultivates  the  habit  of  forming  definite  ideas  and  of  carry- 
ing them  out. 

14.  Increases  interest  in  commonplace  things. 

15.  Gives  practice  in  free  arm  movements. 

16.  Cultivates  the  habit  of  comparing. 

17.  Trains  in  the  study  of  the  relation  of  the  whole  to  its  part. 

18.  Helps  to  establish  good  habits  of  thought  and  action. 

If  we  had  time  to  look  into  it  we  would  be  surprised  to  find  how 
many  of  these  qualities  aid  in  each  of  the  other  subjects  of  a  school 
curriculum. 

The  benefit  of  this  is  chiefly  to  the  teacher,  however,  in  making 
her  work  easier ;  but  a  much  deeper  and  more  lasting  benefit  will  be 
the  child's  if  the  work  of  each  is  definitely  planned  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  others. 

The  first  thing  is  to  get  a  rough  sketch  of  the  grade  teacher's 
work  and  give  her  a  rough  sketch  of  ours,  and  from  time  to  time  as 
one  or  other  sees  a  possibility  of  correlation  to  discuss  it  together. 
One  thing  we  must  be  most  careful  about  is  that  the  correlation  is 
natural  and  not  forced.  Don't  strain  two  subjects  to  make  them 
touch,  but  let  it  appear  to  the  child  that  it  is  inevitable:  that  one 
cannot  be  complete  without  the  other. 

For  instance,  a  cake  is  to  be  made  in  class.  The  grade  teacher 
asks  the  children  before  they  go  to  notice  how'  much  time  it  takes 
to  mix  it  and  the  time  it  takes  to  cook  it.  They  are  to  find  out  from 
the  household  science  teacher  how  much  the  materials  cost  per 
pound  or  per  dozen.  The  child  is  interested  then  from  the  start. 
The  cake  is  made  and  the  facts  noted  under  the  supervision  of  the 
household  science  teacher.  The  child  returns  to  the  grade  class 
room  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  grade  teacher  finds  the  cost  of 
the  cake,  including  labor  and  fuel.  Then  might  be  found  the  proper 
cost  at  which  to  sell  the  cake  in  order  to  make  a  certain  percentage 
of  profit.  The  child  has  worked  a  complicated  arithmetic  problem 
without  realizing  it,  because  she  had  a  mental  picture  of  that  real 
cake  which  she  made  with  her  own  hands.  At  the  same  time  the 
ingredients  in  the  cake  and  the  proportions  have  been  unconsciously 
impressed  upon  the  child  by  the  arithmetic. 

It  is  unnecessary  and  impossible  for  me  to  mention  many  definite 
ways  in  which  household  science  may  be  correlated  with  other  sub- 
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jects.  Each  teacher  must  work  these  <yat  for  herself  under  the 
varying  conditions  of  her  school.  I  hope  that  in  the  discussion 
that  follows  we  may  hear  of  many  definite  examples  which  have 
been  proved  by  experience. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  very  wide  field  in  arithmetic.  I 
liave  difficulty  with  eaoli  class  of  students  that  come  to  me  to  get 
tfliem  to  apply  their  knowledge  of  arithmetic  to  practical  home  prob- 
lems, and  usually  a  very  roundabout  process  of  reasoning  must  be 
gone  through  before  a  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at.  Now,  many 
problems  occur  in  household  science  which  give  splendid  practice 
in  reasoning,  which  at  the  same  time  apply  to  tangible  things,  and 
the  results  mean  practical  knowledge  gained.  Why  cannot  these 
problems  be  used  in  the  grade  work?  As  yet  it  is  the  household 
sicience  teacher  who  must  supply  these  pro'blems  or  the  basis  from 
which  tihe  grade  teacher  may  get  them. 

Two  typewritten  sheets  of  questions  on  baking  powder  mixtures 
were  distributed  here  a  couple  of  years  ago.  I  suppose  many  of 
you  have  copies.  The  questions  are  most  practical,  and  the  amount 
of  knowledge  that  a  child  would  gain  in  solving  them  is  much  more 
than  would  appear  at  first  glance.  The  little  tot  ca.n  prick  her  card 
for  weaving  in  connection  witii  her  number  work,  and  from  the 
cost  of  food,  the  maldng  of  laundry  lists,  the  substituting  of 
cheaper  for  more  expensive  foods,  and  so  on  up  to  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  home-made  food  and  that  cooked  outside  the  home,  and 
even  to  computing  dietaries — the  list  is  endless.  Many  good  ques- 
tions arise  out  of  planning  curtains,  portieres  and  drapes  for  the 
different  rooms  in  a  home.  The  cost  of  carpeting  and  papering  can 
be  made  of  much  ijiore  practical  value  than  they  were  w'hen  you 
and  I  went  to  school  if  correlated  with  actual  work  in  home  decora- 
tion. 

For  composition  many  excellent  subjects  can  be  found.  The 
preparation  of  raw  materials  such  as  tea,  coffee,  coitton,  etc.,  into 
food  and  home  products;  the  story  of  a  grain  of  wheat;  of  a  needle,' 
(nf  knives,  spoons,  etc.,  all  serve  to  illustrate  different  industries. 
A  story  of  the  formation  of  coal  may  connect  both  physical  geog- 
raphy and  composition  with  household  science. 

Many  articles  and  books  on  household  science  topics'  can  l)e  used 
in  reading  and  litcM-atnt-c,  spelling  and  grammar.  And  why  should 
not  many  of  the  simple  rnles  and  practical  points  be  used  as  exer- 
cises in  writing  in  place  of  some  of  the  platitudes  that  are  seen  at 
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the  head  of  copy  book  pages?    These  may  he  chosen  by  the  children 
themselves  from  the  preceding  household  science  lesson. 

i\Ianual  training  touches  household  science  in  so  many  ways,  from 
the  clay  modelling  of  disihes,  which  can  be  used  to  illustrate  setting 
a  table,  up  to  tlie  making  of  simple  furniture  for  houseliold  use, 
and  why  cannot  the  manual  training  class  make  a  firelepis  cooker 
for  the  household  science  class  to  use? 

In  geography — food  products  of  the  world  and  how  they  come  to 
us,  belong  to  industries,  to  export  and  import.  Historic  dress,  his- 
tory of  industries,  belong  to  both  geography  and  history,  and  again 
can  be  turned  to  account  in  composition. 

In  hygiene  there  are  many  points  of  contact.  Breathing,  venti- 
lation, making  fires ;  tlie  study  of  fabrics  for  hygienic  purposes ;  the 
best  materials  to  use  for  curtains  and  hangings,  for  wearing  ap- 
parel; household  linen;  the  best  floorings  and  floor  coverings  must 
be  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  hygiene,  and  there  is  a  wide 
field  in  the  choosing  of  these  things  for  correlation  with  art  as  well 
as  home  scienice. 

Home  nursing  and  hygiene  can  supplement  each  other;  physi- 
ology and  first  aids  go  hand  in  hand,  and  physiology  can  be  made 
of  much  practical  use  in  learning  to  buy  meat  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  carving  of  fowl  and  game. 

A  course  in  sewing  carefully  planned  can  be  correlated  wdth  most 
other  subjects  to  the  advantage  of  all.  By  consultation  with  the 
grade  teachers  the  teacher  of  sewing  will  know  the  wisest  time  to 
introduce  discussions  connecting  sewing  with  academic  interests. 
Such  subjects  as  the  properties  and  values  of  materials,  the  coun- 
tries growing  and  manufacturing  them,  and  the  development  of 
commerce  on  account  of  the  great  textile  industries  belong  to 
geography  and  history  as  well  as  to  our  industrial  life.  English 
may  be  turned  to  account  in  business  correspondence,  vocabularies 
of  materials  and  industrial  processes.  Computations  of  expenses 
necessary  for  making  garments,  the  division  of  the  income,  the 
keeping  of  accounts,  and  the  consideration  of  the  cost  of  living 
connect  arithmetic  wdth  sewing.  The  decoration  of  articles,  the 
•beauty  of  materials,  historic  dress,  embroideries,  laces  and  textiles 
are  fine  art  as  w^ell  as  household  art  interests.  The  school  should 
recognize  these  relationships  and  should  so  utilize  the  hand  work 
that  it  will  illustrate  and  strengthen  the  study  course.  In  other 
words,  sewing  has  a  cultural  background  which  should  be  used  not 
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only  to  increase  the  interest  in  it,  but  also  to  aid  iu  the  unification 
of  all  the  school  subjects  by  a  worth-while  correlation.  Results  of 
value  can  only  be  obtained  when  the  teacher  of  sewing  studies  all 
of  these  related  fields  for  herself.  Serious  work  on  the  part  of  a 
large  number  of  special  teachers  would  greatly  help  in  solving  some 
of  our  greatest  social  problems.  The  improving  of  the  home,  the 
bettering  of  working  conditions  of  women,  wholesome  factory  con- 
ditions, the  increasing  of  respect  for  hand  work  and  hand  workers 
are  instances  of  needed  reforms.  The  regular  grade  teacher  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  this  alone,  for  she  has  not  studied  industrial 
interests  in  her  preparation  for  teaching.  Her  hearty  co-operation 
is  always  given  to  the  special  teacher  who  works  wisely  and  tact- 
fully with  her.  Forced,  unnatural  correlations  between  handwork 
and  academic  work  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  sewing  alone  is 
of  greater  use  to  the  children  than  when  accompanied  by  encyclo- 
pedic information  on  industries  imparted  to  the  class  by  the  teacher 
and  called  correlation.  Various  ways  may  be  used  to  interest  the 
class  in  personal  investigation.  Subjects  may  be  set  beforehand, 
so  that  research  may  be  done  by  the  classes,  and  either  oral  or 
written  work  of  an  original  character  may  follow  and  serve  to  com- 
bine an  English  lesson  with  one  on  houseihoid  art. 

Lessons  in  drawing  and  color  should  accompany  the  entire  course 
in  sewing.  The  simple  plans  of  the  firet  grade  for  ornamenting  a 
little  burlap  mat,  needle  case  or  cover,  as  well  as  the  high  school 
designs  for  underclothing,  shirt  waists  'and  home  furnishings,  re- 
quire art  appreciation.  Drawings  or  color  sketches  should  be  made 
and  applied  directly  to  the  problem  in  hand.  Improved  line,  ade- 
quate decoration,  correct  placing,  harmonious  color  combinations, 
temperance  and  simplicity  in  results  should  be  gradually  attained. 
The  divorce  of  art  from  handwork  is  responsible  for  much  oif  our 
had  taste,  and  as  a  result  the  furnishings  of  our  homes  are  fre- 
quently vulgar,  our  clothing  is  commonplace,  over-decorated  or 
tawdry,  and  our  shops  are  filled  with  poorly-constructed  articles. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  if  correlation  is  good  for  the  pupils  it 
is  also  good  for  us  as  teachers.  In  fact  it  would  be  impossible  to 
judge  how  far  it  will  go  towards  making  our  work  more  interesting 
and  in  broadening  us  by  getting  us  away  from  our  own  little  view- 
point, and  making  us  realize  that  after  all  we  are  only  one  factor  in 
the  education  of  the  child. 
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THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  MICROBIOLOGY  TO  HOUSEHOLD 

SCIENCE. 

D.  H.  JONES,  B.S.A.,  ONTARIO  AGRTCULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Knowledge  implies  correct  ideas  regarding  the  nature  of  things 
and  the  relation  of  things  to  one  another.  There  are  things  ab- 
stract and  metaphysical,  and  things  concrete  and  physical,  and  the 
number  of  things  known  is  so  great  that  no  individual  can  ever  hope 
to  become  familiar  with  more  than  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  sum 
total,  and  the  number  of  things  known  is  constantly  being  added  to. 
Knowledge  of  some  things  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  life 
Knowledge  of  other  things  may  be  interesting  and  desirable,  and  is 
obtained  by  individuals  as  inclination  prompts  and  circumstances 
permit.  As  inclination  prompts  and  as  circumstances  permit,  indi- 
^'iduals  obtain  knowledge  of,  become  addicted  to  manual  labor,  busi- 
ness, art,  letters,  science,  sport,  or  some  other  sphere  of  mental  or 
physical  activity.  Seeing  that  we  have  but  a  limited  cayjacity  for 
acquiring  knowledge,  the  question  is  what  knowledge  is  it  most 
incumbent  for  us  to  obtain.  The  majority  of  us,  thanks  be,  have  to 
labor  in  some  vocation  in  order  to  obtain  a  means  of  livelihood. 
Happy  are  they  who  labor  in  a  vocation  that  is  congenial  to  them. 
It  is  not  everybody  who  does  this,  or  can  do  it,  and  many  there  are 
who  are  in  a  somewhat  similar  condition  to  that  of  Charles  Lamb 
as  described  by  himself,  when,  in  the  uncongenial  atmosphere  of 
the  offices  of  the  East  India  Company  he  sat  day  after  day,  year 
after  year,  with  his  "breast  against  a  thorn,"  and  there  was  no 
escape  for  him.  But  all  our  time  should  not  be  spent  in  our  voca- 
tion. "We  may,  as  did  Charles  Lamb,  find  an  avocation  that  will 
yield  us  satisfaction  and  delight,  even  if  it  does  not,  as  it  did  in  the 
case  of  Charles  Lamb,  be  a  source  of  delight  to  thousands  of  others 
also.  Our  vocations  are  usually  matters  of  necessity,  our  avoca- 
tions matters  of  choice.  And  what  a  wide  choice  is  open  to  us  !  The 
many  delights  of  literature — ^poetry,  the  drama,  romance — are  ours 
for  the  taking;  the  enchantments  of  the  arts — music,  painting, 
sculpture — are  ours  for  the  seeking ;  the  pleasure  of  nature — flowers, 
birds,  trees,  the  wind  and  sunshine — are  ours  for  the  observation ; 
the  wonders  of  science — the  elements  and  their  multitudinous  com- 
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binations,  the  revelations  of  the  telescope  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
the  microscope— are  ours  for  the  application. 

Not  many  yewrs  ago  so-called  education  consisted  most  generally 
of  instruction  in  t'he  ihumanities.  Practical  sciences  were  more  or 
less  tabooed  or  ignored.  The  reason  evidently  was  that  the  scope 
and  the  application  to  life  of  scientific  truths  and  scientific  methods 
was  not  realized.  •  Of  recent  years,  however,  a  great  change  in  this 
respect  has  taken  place,  so  that  at  the  present  day  courses  in  the 
various  sciences  are  to  be  found  in  connection  with  our  places  of 
learning — our  universities,  our  colleges,  our  high  schools,  and  even 
our  public  schools.  For  this  every  one  who  understands  the  true 
significance  exclaims,  "Thanks  be!" 

A  short  time  ago  an  Arts  graduate  of  Toronto  told  me  that  one 
of  the  professors,  when  referring  to  the  science  men,  almost  in- 
variably sipoke  of  them  as  "the  barbarians."  Whether  this  was  an 
expression  of  affection  or  of  antagonism  was  not  made  clear.  But, 
whichever  it  be,  we  as  science  men  do  not  ohject  to  the  title.  For 
we  recognize  that  science  is  doing  in  the  educational  world,  and 
thus  in  life  generally,  something  of  what  the  northmen,  the  new 
race,  the  barbarians,  did  for  the  older  civilization,  when  they  flooded 
the  southern  European  countries,  sweeping  out  of  existence  the 
efiPete  aggregations  of  life  lived  on  a  false  basis,  rejuvenating,  rein- 
vigorating,  and  in  the  long  run  purifying  life  as  a  whole.  This 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  arts  and  humanities,  which  we  shall  ever 
rememher  beautify  life  with  their  harmonies  of  color  and  sound 
and  graceful  flights  of  the  imagination,  but  which,  if  they  are  not 
guarded,  are  liahle  to  get  away  from  the  great  realities — the  very 
substance  from  which  power  is  obtained  for  these  airy  flights.  We 
must  Imow  and  guard  the  substance  itself  which  is  the  basis  of  life. 
And  science  has  to  do  directly  with  this  substance. 

Science  has  many  branches:  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  biology, 
etc.,  and  one  of  the  youngest  branches  of  science  to  come  into 
existence  and  to  be  recognized  is  the  science  of  microbiology.  A 
sister  branch  of  still  more  tender  years,  at  least  so  far  as  recogni- 
tion is  concerned,  is  domestic  science.  So  young  are  these  two 
sciences  that  the  general  public  is  only  just  becoming  aware  of 
their  existence.  And  from  observation  we  find  that  affection  or 
regard  for  them  is  in  proportion  to  the  Imo wedge  of  them  pos- 
sessed; the  more  one  knows  of  them,  the  better  one  appreciates 
them  and  their  value.    They  have  come  to  stay,  and  their  markedly 
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direct  beneficial  effect  ou  life  "vvill  broaden  through  the  years  to 
come  as  they  permeate  humanity  at  large. 

Knowledge  of  micro-organisms  may  be  said  to  have  begun  by  the 
observations  of  a  Dutch  linen  draper,  Leeuwenhock  by  name,  who 
lived  in  1675.  As  a  hobby  he  took  up  the  manufacture  of  glass 
lenses  so  constructed  as  to  magnify  small  objects.  The  result  of 
his  endeavors  in  this  direction  was  the  production  of  the  first 
microscope  that  would  reveal  objects  that  were  practically  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye.  Some  of  these  objects  were  the  larger  forms  of 
micro-organisms.  For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  or  more  after  this 
such  micro-organisms  were  simply  regarded  as  objects  of  more  or 
less  morbid  curiosity,  of  interest  to  no  one  except  to  inquisitive 
biologists.  As  microscopes  of  a  higher  grade  than  those  manufac- 
tured by  Leeuwenhock  were  made,  these  micro-organisms  could  be 
better  observed,  and  hence  in  time  biologists  were  able  to  classify 
them  to  a  limited  extent,  and  so  give  them  a  place  in  the  plant  and 
animal  kingdom,  as  such  was  Icnown. 

Owing  to  the  comparatively  crude  methods  of  observation,  it  was 
thought  by  some  observers  that  micro-organisms  were  spontaneously 
generated  from  decaying  substances,  such  as  hay  infusions.  Dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  this  matter  formed  the  basis  of  a  prolonged 
controversy  in  religious,  philosophical,  and  scientific  circles,  lasting 
from  1775  to  1845.  Here  we  see  that  micro-organisms  were  begin- 
ning to  make  themselves  felt  in  connection  with  matters  of  vital 
interest.  Very  little,  however,  at  this'  time  was  known  concerning 
them. 

About  1850  Pasteur,  the  father  of  bacteriology  (and  anyone  cog- 
nizant of  his  life's  work  cannot  think  of  him  or  hear  his  name 
mentioned  without  a  thrill  and  a  feeling  of  reverence),  a  young 
man  who  had  had  a  training  as  a  chemist,  had  his  attention  turned 
to  various  problems  of  the  fermentation  industries.  Up  to  that 
time  the  nature  and  cause  of  fermentation  was  not  known,  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  being  that  it  was  purely  chemical  in  character, 
jMany  undesirable  conditions  had  developed  in  the  fermentation 
industries,  causing  heavy  financial  losses  to  those  directly  concerned. 
The  cause  of  these  undesirable  conditions  not  being  known,  their 
prevention  and  eradication  was-  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  It  was 
in  connection  with  these  problems  that  Pasteur's  penetrative,  ana- 
lytical and  constructive  intellect  was  brought  to  bear.  As  a  result 
of  his  researches,  which  included  a  large  number  of  experiments,  he 
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was  able  to  demonstrate  most  conclusively  and  absolutely  that  fer- 
mentation was  not  purely  eihemical,  but  was  due  to  the  ac^i\'ities  of 
various  micro-organisms,  and  that  though  chemical  changes  did 
take  place  in  the  fermenting  substance,  these  were  dependent  en- 
tirely upon  the  vital  functions  of  the  micro-organisms' — generally 
yeasts.  Further,  it  was  found  that  there  were  a  number  of  varieties 
of  yeasts,  and  that  whilst  certain  varieties  produced  the  desirable 
fermentation,  certain  other  varieties  produced  the  unfavorable  con- 
ditions complained  of.  Hence,  these  facts  being  ascertained,  the 
eradication  and  prevention  of  the  conditions  causing  loss  was  pos- 
sible. It  simply  meant  the  separation  of  the  desirable  varieties  of 
yeast  from  the  undesirable  varieties — ^the  cultivation  of  the  former 
and  the  destruction  or  control  of  the  latter.  This,  however,  was 
not  in  those  days  so  simple  a  matter  as  it  is  to-day,  for  methods  of 
isolating  and  keeping  pure  cultures  of  micro-organisms  had  to  be 
developed,  which  took  time  and  much  ingenuity.  Here  we  see 
micro-organisms  being  first  considered  as  entering  into  the  eco- 
nomical problems  of  life. 

About  this  time  (1855-1867)  the  silk  industry  of  France  was 
almost  exterminated.  The  revenue  from  this  industry  sank  in 
twelve  years  from  130,000,000  francs  to  8,000,000  francs.  Millions 
of  the  poor  people  were  literally  starving  because  their  means  of 
livelihood  was  taken  from  them.  Thousands  of  wealthy  individuals 
lost  their  fortunes,  and  there  was  much  dire  distress  througliout 
the  land.  A  pestilence  was  raging  amongst  the  silk  worms.  These 
year  after  year  sickened  and  died.  Other  breedsi  of  silk  worms 
were  imported  from  other  countries  where  silk  manufacture  was 
carried  on.  These  also  sickened  and  died,  and  no  cure  for  the  sick- 
ness could  be  found.  In  1865  a  great  petition  was  made  to  the 
Senate  to  appoint  a  commission  of  enquiry.  A  commission  was 
appointed,  and  the  result  of  its  deliberations  was  a  request  to  Pas- 
teur that  he  would  turn  his  attention  to  a  solution  of  the  grave 
problem.  Pasteur  at  this  time  was  deeply  engaged  in  other  re- 
searches, and  to  do  as  requested  meant  for  hijn  to  leave  this  work 
at  a  most  critical  time  in  the  development  of  his  experiments.  This 
was  very  hard  for  Pasteur  to  do,  but  he,  as  well  as  being  a  scientist, 
was  a  fervent  patriot  and  the  Icindest  hearted  of  men,  and  so  he 
responded  to  the  call  of  his  country,  sealed  up  his  experiments,  and 
betook  hiin.self  to  the  worst  of  the  infected  districts.  Here,  living 
amongst  the  peasants,  his  keen  eyes  ol)served  the  state  of  affairs. 
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his  peaietrating  mind  unlocked  the  secret,  and  a  series  of  experi- 
ments which  he  devised  demonstrated  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
the  cause  of  all  the  trouble.  It  was  something  hitherto  unheard  of 
or  undreamed  of.  It  was  the  presence  in  the  bodies  of  the  silk 
worms  of  immense  numbers  of  a  certain  micro-organism,  am  incon- 
ceivably minute  bacillus.  This  bacillus  he  demonstrated  living  in 
the  bodies  of  the  silk  worms,  produced  a  poison  there  which  resulted 
in  the  sickness  and  death  of  the  worm  affected.  The  bacilli  were 
seattered  around  in  great  numbers  by  the  sick  and  the  dead  worms, 
and  healthy  worms,  ingesting  these  with  their  food,  contracted  the 
disease  and  perished  likewise.  Pasteur,  thus  having  ascertained 
the  cause  of  the  trouble,  set  himself  to  devise  a  remedy.  The 
measures  he  suggested  were  eventually  adopted  and  ultimate  suc- 
cess crowned  his  efforts.  Here  again  we  see  a  new  class  of  micro- 
organism being  for  the  first  time  recognized  as  of  great  economic 
interest  to  the  community. 

While  still  the  wonder  and  surprise  of  the  scientific  world  at  this 
remarkable  discovery  was  at  its  height  it  was  considerably  aug- 
mented by  the  declaration  made  by  another  brilliant  science  devo- 
tee— no  other  than  Koch,  the  German,  who  died  only  last  year — that 
the  disease  of  cattle  known  as  anthrax  (which  at  that  time  was 
ravaging  among  the  country's  stock)  was  caused  by  the  presence  in 
the  blood  of  a  micro-organism  which  he  named  B.  anthracis.  And 
further,  that  this  organism,  when  it  met  with  unfavorable  condi- 
tions for  its  development,  would  contract  within  its  cell  wall  and 
build  another  cell  wall  around  itself,  which  was  of  such  a  character 
that  it  could  withstand  drought  and  lack  of  food  for  long  periods 
of  time  and  boiling  temperature  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  Here 
we  have  the  discovery  of  bacterial  sipores  that  make  the  control  or 
destruction  of  certain  bacteria  wliieh  produce  them  so  difficult. 

Pasteur  now^  turned  'his  attention  to  the  study  of  this  disease,  to 
see  if  he  could  find  some  means  of  cure  or  prevention  for  it.  The 
result  of  his  arduous  efforts  was  another  brilliant  discovery,  viz., 
anthrax  vaccine,  the  inoculation  of  which  into  an  animal  would 
prevent  its  contracting  the  disease.  His  statement  to  this  effect  Avas 
ridiculed  not  only  by  the  public  at  large,  but  by  the  scientific  world 
also.  However,  Pasteur  offered  to  demonstrate  publicly  the  truth 
of  his  assertions.  His  offers  were  accepted.  He  asked  to  be  sap- 
plied  with  fifty  sheep.  These  were  supplied  to  him.  He  divided 
these  into  two  flocks  of  twenty-five  each,  and  put  them  into  two 
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adjoining  fields  where  they  could  readily  be  observed.  The  mem- 
bers of  one  flock  he  vaccin'ated  with  his  an^thrax  vaccine,  leaving 
the  other  flock  nnvaccinated.  Subsequently  he  inoculated  each 
member  of  each  flock  with  virulent  anthrax  material  obtained  from 
am  animal  sick  of  the  disease.  The  result  was  that  every  one  of  tlie 
sheep  not  vaccinated  died  of  anthrax  "within  a  few  days,  while  not 
one  of  those  that  had  been  vaccinated  even  sickened.  A  remark- 
able demonstration  this,  carrying  conviction  to  the  most  sceptical. 
Since  that  day  the  heavy  losses  amongst  cattle  from  this  disease, 
such  as  history  shows  to  have  been  common  for  ages,  have  been 
curtailed  in  a  most  gratifying  manner. 

Soon  after  this  Koch  discovered  the  cause  of  consumption,  the 
white  plague,  tuberculosis,  to  be  bacterial  in  character — B.  Uiber- 
culosis.  Eberth  discovered  the  cause  of  typhoid  fever  to  be  bac- 
terial— B.  typhosus;  a  Japanese  bacteriologist,  Kitasato,  discovered 
the  cause  of  Asiatic  cholera  to  be  bacterial ;  and  so  one  after  another 
the  causes  of  most  of  the  infectious  diseases  of  man  and  of  animals 
that  had  baffled  the  skill  of  medical  men  for  ages  were  discovered- 
to  belong  to  the  micro-orgamic  world,  the  methods  of  their  dissemi- 
nation discovered  and  measures  for  their  control  and  eradication 
instituted. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  death  of  a  man  occurred  that  was  probably 
chronicled  in  every  newspaper  throughout  the  world.  Columns 
and  even  pages  in  our  leading  dailies  and  weeklies  were  devoted  to 
settiiig  forth  the  noble  work  that  this  man  had  done  for  suffering 
humanity.  Needless  to  say,  I  speak  of  Lister,  the  English  doctor, 
who  about  fifty  years  ago  first  conceived  something  of  the  role  that 
micro-organisms  played  with  such  disastrous  effect  in  surgical 
operations.  At  that  time  unspeakable  agonies  were  endured  by 
people  who  were  surgically  operated  on,  and  over  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  more  serious  operations  proved  fatal  as  a  result  of  the  activi- 
ties of  certain  micro-organisms  which  found  their  way  to  the  wounds 
from  the  atmosphere,  the  dressings,  the  operating  instruments,  and 
eveai  the  supposedly  clean  hands  of  the  operators.  The  noble  work 
of  Lister  was  the  institution  of  methods  for  surgical  operations 
which  liave  reduced  the  fatalities  from  over  ninety  per  cent,  to  one 
or  two  ])er  cent.,  and  the  painful  agonies  of  the  sufferers  to 
almost  nil. 

Thus  the  role  that  micro-orgainisms  play  in  connection  with 
huniain  and  animal  diseases  being  taken  inio  consideration,  it  is  now 
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incumbent  on  all  medical  .students  and  hospital  nurses  to  know 
something  of  the  science  of  micro'biology,  and  courses  in  this  science 
have  a  recognized  part  in  their  medical  training. 

Concurrently,  whilst  tihe  knowledge  concerning  the  part  played 
by  micro-organisms  in  connection  with  human  suffering  was  being 
realized,  it  was  found  that  micro-organisms  played  an  all-important 
part  in  many  other  spheres.  Quite  a  number  of  our  industries 
depend  almost  entirely  on  their  varied  activitie.S'.  In  agriculture, 
for  instance,  which  is  the  most  indispensable  of  all  industries,  we 
find  that  micro-organisms  have  an  all-important  part  to  play.  The 
presence  of  various  kinds  of  them  in  the  soil  is  absolutely  essential 
before  we  can  have  the  plant  growth  which  forms  the  base  of  all 
fbod  materials  for  animals  and  man.  We  find  in  well-cultivated 
soils  anywhere  from  one  million  to  ten  million  or  more  micro- 
organisms per  gram  of  soil.  Really  an  inconceivaible  number,  but 
there  they  are,  and  their  function  is  to  prepare  the  crude  materials 
of  which  the  soil  is  composed  into  foods  that  can  be  readily  assimi- 
lated by  the  plants  growing  in  the  soil.  Without  their  aid  this 
could  not  be  done,  hence  plants  could  not  live  without  them.  We 
see  then  the  importance  of  micro-organisms  in  the  soil.  Hence,  if 
we  would  get  the  best  returns  for  our  cultivation  of  the  soil,  it 
behooves  us  to  know  something  of  the  role  that  micro-organisms  play 
in  connection  with  it,  and  the  means  of  encouraging  their  activities 
and  development.  And  so  students  in  agriculture  get  a  course  in 
agricultural  bacteriology.  Again,  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  have 
to  contend  with  numerous  plant  diseases  which  are  liable  to  spread 
through  their  orchards  and  vegetable  plantations.  The  losses  sus- 
tained in  this  way  are  immense.  Research  has  sihown  that  almost 
invariably  some  species  of  micro-organism  is  responsible  for  each 
disease.  These  diseases  include  soft  rots,  dry  rots,  and  wilts  of 
vegetables,  and  various  bacterial  bligthts  of  fruit  trees,  such  as 
apple  tree  and  pear  tree  blight  which  has  destroyed  thousands  of 
orchards. on  the  North  American  continent.  Hence,  it  behooves  the 
horticulturist  to  know  a  few  things  concerning  certain  micro-organ- 
isms and  the  ways  of  combating  those  which  are  injurious  and  of 
aiding  those  which  are  beneficial  to  him  in  his  work. 

The  dairy  industry  is  very  nuich  involved  in  the  science  of 
microbiology.  Milk  is  an  ideal  food  for  many  kinds  of  bacteria,  and 
they,  getting  into  it  in  various  ways,  bring  about  various  changes, 
most  of  which  are  most  decidedly  undesirable.    Milk  as  delivered  in 
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the  cities  contains  a  bacterial  flora  of  from  50,000  per  c.c.  in  a  very 
good  sample  to  1,000,000  or  even  5,000,000  per  c.c.  in  a  samiple 
that  would  be  somewliat  indifferent  in  quality.  These  bacteria  gain 
access  to  the  milk  during  the  milking  operations,  the  handling  and 
transit  of  the  milk  to  the  cO'nsumer  in  various'  ways,  on  bits  of  straw, 
hay,  hairs  from  the  cow's  body,  flies,  unscalded  vessels,  etc.,  etc. 
On  gaining  entrance  to  the  milk,  unless  the  milk  is  kept  at  a  low 
temperature  (preferaibly  just  above  the  free2dng  point),  they  mil 
multiply  rapidly  and  so  change  the  nature  of  the  milk,  rendering 
it  in  time  unfit  for  consumption.  Then,  again,  in  the  aianufacture 
of  the  best  butter  and  cheese,  the  growth  of  certain  kinds  of  bac- 
teria is  encouraged  in  the  milk  and  cream  used.  The  ripening  pro- 
cess that  cream  undergoes  before  it  is  churned  into  butter  is  simply 
a  change  'brought  about  in  it  by  the  action  of  the  lactic  acid  bac- 
teria. The  cream  is  first  pasteurized  to  destroy  most  of  the  bacteria 
present  in  it,  and  then  a  rich  culture  of  lacti/3  acid  bacteria  is 
added,  and  the  cream  is  kept  at  a  temperature  that  will  ensure  tlie 
maximum  development  of  these  lactic  acid  producers  in  the  mini- 
mum time.  This'  gives  the  desirable  flavor  to  our  best  butter.  The 
undesirable  flavors  that  occur  in  butter  and  cheese  are  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  development  in  the  milk  and  cream  from  which  the 
butter  or  cheese  is  made  of  various  other  kinds  of  bacteria,  yeasts 
and  moulds.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  necessary  that  the  dairyman 
should  know  something  regarding  the  nature,  occurrence,  and  con- 
trol oif  certain  micro-organismS'  if  he  is  to  get  the  best  results  from 
his  business,  and  so  every  up-to-date,  modern  dairyman  takes  a 
course  in  dairy  bacteriology  in  connection  with,  bis  dairy  training. 
The  spoliation  of  food  materials,  meat,  fish,  vegetables,  fruits, 
etc.,  is  due  to  tbe  activities  in  their  substances  of  various  micro- 
organisms. To  preserve  them  any  length  of  ti'ne  we  have  simply 
to  make  and  keep  them  free  from  these  micro-organisms,  or  else 
treat  them  in  such  a  manner  that  these  micro-organisms  will  not 
find  theim  favorable  for  their  development.  INTicro-organisms  re- 
quire a  certain  amount  of  moi.sture  for  their  development,  hence  if 
we  dry  the  food  material  sufficiently  we  may  keep  it  for  any  length 
of  time  without  having  it  srpoil.  In  this  way  we  get  such  foods  as 
dried  currants,  raisins,  prunes,  apple  chips,  flour,  oatmeal,  corn 
flakes,  milk  powder,  etc.,  resistant  to  the  attack  of  micro-organisms. 
But  if  we  put  these  materials  in  a  damp  place,  what  is  tine  result? 
The  micro-organisms  that  are  present  on  their  surface  find  favor- 
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able  means  for  their  development,  and  we  get  moulds  and  various 
kinds  of  fermentation  as  the  result. 

Again,  there  are  various  chemical  substances — the  antiseptics — ■ 
which,  if  applied  to  certain  food  materialsi,  will  prevent  micro- 
organisms from  developing  on  them.  The  use  of  many  of  these  is 
prohibited  by  law.  However,  a  sfufficient  quantity  of  salt  applied 
to  meat  or  fish  as  a  brine  or  in  the  dry  condition  will  preserve  tbem 
from  putrefaction.  The  proper  smoking  of  meat  with  'beech  wood 
extract  will  preserve  it;  a  sufficient  amount  of  sugar  applied  to 
fruits  will  keep  them  from  fermenting.  Such  treatment,  however, 
changes  the  appearance  and  flavor  of  the  miaterials  very  radically, 
sometames  undesirably. 

Another  way  of  preserving  food  substances  is  to  can  them.  This 
method  has  been  perfected  only  since  microbiology  revealed  the 
nature  of  the  destructive  agents  of  food  and  the  ways  in  which  they 
may  be  controlled.  In  a  few  years  tbe  canning  industry  has  grown 
from  nothing  to  huge  proportions.  In  this  way  fruit,  vegetables, 
meat,  fis^h,  is  preserved  in  a  semi-cooked,  succulent  condition,  and 
may  be  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  world  and  kept  any  length  of 
time,  providing  the  process  of  canning  has  been  properly  con- 
ducted. An  idea  of  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  +he  canning 
industry  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  may  be  gained  from 
statistics  for  1909,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners'  Association, 
the  California  Fruit  Growers,  and  Dominion  Canners,  Limited.  In 
the  United  States  the  pack  of  tomatoes  was  10,984,000  cases;  of 
corn,  5,587,000  cases,  and  of  peas,  5,028,000  cases.  This  does  not 
mention  fruits,  the  pack  of  which  in  California  alone  \v\as^  3,047,000 
cases.  Nor  do  these  figures  include  the  great  vaHety  of  other 
vegetables,  fruits  from  States  other  tlian  California,  meats  or  fish. 
In  Canada  the  pack  was  estimated  at  3,000,000  cases.  The  average 
case  holds  two  dozen  cans,  and  sells  at  an  approximate  avei'age 
price  of  two  dollars  and  forty  cents.  It  is  apparent  from  these 
figures  that  the  canning  industry  is  one  of  immense  value,  and  that 
it  constitutes  a  large  factor  in  the  feeding  of  the  human  race.  Its 
success  depends  upon  the  measures  taken  to  destroy  the  micro- 
organisms present  on  the  material  to  be  canned,  and  subsequently 
of  preventing  their  access  to  it  until  immediately  before  it  is  to  be 
consumed. 

These  considerations  will,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  show  that  a 
vital  relationship  exists  between  micro-organisms  and  life  such  as 
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we  know  it,  hence  the  desirability  of  our  knowing  the  truth  regard- 
ing micro-organisms. 

Household  science  is  the  science  which  most  of  all  is  wrapped  up 
in  our  daily  life.  Not  the  least  of  the  objects  it  has  in  view  is  the 
preparation  and  preservation  of  foods  for  our  consumption,  and 
the  care  o'f  the  individual  in  health  and  in  sickness,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  prevent  sickness  of  all  kinds.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  worst  sicknesses  that  man  is  liable  to  are  microbial  in  character, 
and  these  diseases  are  infectious  and  contagious  in  nature ;  that  is, 
they  are  liable  to  spread  from  individual  to  individual  and  from 
community  to  community,  if  proper  preoautions  are  not  observed. 
Proper  precautions  can  only  be  observed  in  so  far  as  the  nature  of 
the  cause  is  realized,  and  an  adequate  realization  of  the  cause  may 
be  obtained  only  by  the  acquirement  of  some  knowledge  of  microibi- 
ology.  The  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  typhoid  fever,  of  tubercu- 
losis, of  diphtheria,  of  smallpox,  of  diarrhoea,  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  medical  profession  alone ;  it  sbould  enter  more  or  less 
into  the  education  of  every  individual,  especially  those  who  have  as 
their  profession  household  science.  The  authorities  do  what  they 
can  by  instituting  measures  for  the  curtailment  and  eradication  of 
any  epidemic  that  may  occur  in  the  community.  But  how  much 
their  efforts  may  be  strengthened  if  only  the  individuals  composang 
the  community  (especially  the  women)  have  some  independent 
gra^p  of  the  nature  of  the  situation !  The  domestic  science  graduate 
should  be  one  of  the  most  effective  means  for  the  dissemination  of 
such  information.  A  few  practical  bacteriological  experiments  con- 
ducted by  the  undergraduates  themselves,  under  proper  snper- 
visdon,  demonstrating  the  nature,  occurrence,  and  methods  of  hand- 
ling micro-organisms  in  order  to  encourage  their  development  or  to 
destroy  them,  as  needed,  does  incalculably  more  than  any  amount 
of  reading  or  lecturing  can  do  Avithout  such  demonstrations  to 
help  them  realize  the  concreteness  and  verity  of  these,  to  the  un- 
aided vision,  invisible  forms  of  life. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  to 
give  a  short  course  in  domestic  science  bacteriology.  Invariably  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  mueli  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  observe  as 
the  work  of  the  course  progressed  the  initial  attitude  of  inddtTFerence, 
curiosity,  or  vague  wonder  pass  into  most  ardent  appreciation  of 
the  truths  disclosed — such  truths  as  could  not  in  any  other  way  be 
adequately  realized. 
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liast  fall  it  was  my  privilege  to  A-isit  a  house,  the  good  lady  of 
which  had  during  the  fruit  season  put  up  lifty  or  sixty  glass  jars  of 
fruit.  There  were  red  and  white  currants,  raspberries,  straw- 
berries, blackberries,  and  plums.  These  had  all  been  placed  in 
order  on  the  cellar  shelves.  When  I  saw  them  in  the  fall  they  were 
a  sorry  spectacle.  There  was  scarcely  a  jar  in  the  whole  collection 
the  contents  of  which  had  not  fermented  and  partiallj^  oozed  out  at 
the  top.  The  good  lady  had  boiled  the  fruit,  had  scalded  the  jars,  had 
done  everything  she  thought  was  necessary  for  the  proper  preser- 
vation of  the  material.  But  it  "w^as  evident  that  she  had  failed  some- 
where— in  common  parlance,  she  had  had  "bad  luck."  Possibly, 
in  filling  the  jars  she  had  contaminated  them  with  her  hands,  not 
realizing  that  in  handling  the  uncooked  fruit  she  would  get  invisible 
yeast  cells  and  mould  spores  on  her  hands,  and  so  in  subsequently 
handling  the  jars  and  se'aling  them  up  she  would  be  liable  to  deposit 
some  of  these  on  the  inside  of  the  jars,  where  they  would  come  in 
contact  with  the  fruit,  and  there,  finding  just  the  kind  of  food 
material  they  require,  would  multiply  and  so  cause  fermentation. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  during  the  winter  to  visit  at  another  house, 
the  good  lady  of  which  is  a  domestic  seience  graduate,  who  had  had 
a  course  in  domestic  science  bacteriology.  With  well-warranted 
pride,  she  showed  the  jars  of  fruit,  etc.,  that  she  had  put  up  during 
the  season:  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  raspberries,  and  tomatoes,  etc., 
the  contents  of  every  jar  in  perfect  condition,  clear,  and  of  good 
color,  no  speck  of  monid,  no  faintest  sign  of  fermentation,  and  the 
flavor  the  same  as  on  the  day  on  which  the  jars  were  filled,  or  better. 
It  was  evident  that  she  had  realized  during  her  training  what  pre- 
cautions were  necessary  in  the  canning  of  fruit.  She  had  seen 
through  the  microscope  the  |nicro-organisms  responsible  for  fermen- 
tation, she  ha)d  learned  something  of  their  occurrence,  of  their 
nature,  and  their  mod'es  of  action,  and,  incidentally,  how  to  control 
them. 

That  the  information  so  gathered  may  be  handed  out  with  more 
or  less  telling  effect  may  be  gathered  from  the  account  of  a  domestic 
science  graduate  teaching  her  subject  in  a  public  school.  She  had 
been  giving  a  lesson  in  preserving  fruits  to  a  class  of  young  girls, 
and  incidentally  telling  them  the  reasons  for  the  precautions  that 
it  was  necessarj^  to  take.  When  the  class  assembled  for  their  next 
lesson,  in  review  of  their  previous  lesson  they  were  asked  to  explain 
why  such  particular  care  had  to  be  taken  in  the  preserving  of 
26 
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fruit  and  vegetables.  At  kn'gth  one  little  girl  put  up  her  hand,  and 
on  request  said:  "Please,  miss,  we  'can'  fruits  and  vegetables  be- 
cause we  want  to  keep  them  until  the  winter.  If  we  did  not  boil 
them  and  seal  them  up  properly  the  little  germ  things  inside 
would  live  and  eat  them  all  up." 

' '  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free, ' '  is 
a  statement  that  was  made  originally  in  another  connection.  But 
it  may  be  applied  with  full  significance  with  regard  to  the  knowl- 
edge concerning  micro-organisms.  The  knowledge  obtained  by  Pas- 
teur regarding  the  micro-organisms  of  fermentation  enabled  those 
directly  interested  in  the  fermentation  industry  to  free  themselves 
from  undesirable  conditions  that  caiised  great  losses.  The  knowl- 
edge gained  by  Pasteur  concerning  the  bacterial  cause  of  the  sdlk 
worm  disease  enabled  the  silk  industry  of  France  to  recover  itself 
after  being  almost  annihilated.  The  laiowledge  gained  by  Lord 
Lister  regarding  the  role  micro-organisms  play  in  surgical  opera- 
tions resulted  in  the  great  curtailment  of  the  mortality  and  suffer- 
ings incident  to  surgical  operations.  The  knowledge  gained  con- 
cerning the  microibial  nature  of  yellow  fever,  malaria  and  plague 
ds  enabling  the  communities  where  these  diseases  have  hitherto  been 
rampant  to  cope  with  them  satisfactorily.  And  if  we  will  only 
apply  the  knowledge  gained  conoerning  the  nature  of  tuberculosis, 
typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  and  otlier  of  the  dread  diseases  to  which 
we  are  liable,  we  can  in  time  rid  ourselves  of  them,  stamp  them  out 
of  existence.  This  knowledge  should  be  prevalent  and  active  in 
every  home,  and  who  in  the  home  shoTild  possess  it  if  not  the  woman 
who  takes  care  of  the  home?  And  as  domestic  seience  has  to  do 
essentially  "wdth  the  home  and  its  activities,  it  'behooves  the  domestic 
science  graduate  to  be  conversant  with  some  phases  of  microbiology. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  MOVTH  HEALTH  TO  CHILD  DEVEL- 
OPMENT. 

"W.  H.  DOHERTY,  D.D.S. 

This  is  said  to  be  an  age  of  specialization.  This  tendenc}"  is 
commendable  just  so  long  as  it  rests  upon  a  basis  of  broad  and 
fundamental  knowledge.  It  has  been  unfortunate  for  the  child 
that  while  a  perfect  development,  physically,  mentally  and  morally 
has  never  been  questioned  as  the  ideal,  specialization  without  that 
broad  and  fundamental  knowledge  has  made  it  impossible.  The 
teacher  has  been  the  specialist  in  mental  development,  tlie  clergy  in 
charge  of  the  moral,  with  the  physician  and  dental  surgeon  called 
in  in  emergencies. 

The  science  of  child  development  in  its  broadest  and  truest  sense 
involves  a  knowledge  of  all  three  phases.  The  child  will  only  come 
to  its  own  when  this  is  not  only  recognized  but  practised.  It  is 
worse  than  folly  to  attempt  to  "educate"  a  child  while  teacher  and 
pupil  are  both  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  mouth  breathing  is  dull- 
ing its  brain  and  sapping  its  vitality.  Think  of  developing  in  a 
child  a  love  for  the  beautiful  and  all  the  while  its  little  mouth  a 
mass  of  corruption  and  decay  and  the  beauty  of  its  features  marred 
for  life  by  the  resultant  irregular  and  misplaced  teeth. 

Looking  back  at  my  <y\xn  experience  as  a  public  school  teacher  I 
can  recall  cases  that  to  me  at  that  time  were  enigmas;  children 
whom  I  now  recognize  to  have  been  hopelessly  handicapped  by  some 
physical  disabilitj'.  Even  at  this  date  I  can  vividly  recall  the  ap- 
parent stupidity,  the  continual  colds,  the  typical  adenoid  face,  the 
straining  eyes  and  the  fetor  of  breath  and  distorted  teeth  and  fea- 
tures accompanying  a  mouth  diseased. 
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What  an  uplift  it  would  have  been  to  me  as  a  teaciier  and  what  a 
priceless  blessing  to  these  children  and  their  parents  had  I  then 
been  able  to  point  out  some  facts  that  I  know  at  present. 

If  the  records  of  medical  inspection  in  any  school  be  examined  it 
will  be  found  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  physical  defects  are  in  the 
respiratory  tract.  Of  these  the  xast  majority  consist  of  diseased 
teeth  and  mouths,  while  of  the  remainder  many  may  be,  and  some 
undoubtedly  are,  caused  by  mouth  conditions. 

The  caus(»  of  the  universally  neglected  and  diseased  condition  of 
school  children 's  mouths  is  self-evident.  It  is  the  common  opinion 
among  the  laity  that  the  child 's  first  teeth  are  of  little  or  no  im- 
portance; that  they  must  be  lost  ultimately  to  make  way  for  the 
second  set,  and  that  efforts  to  preserve  them  are  not  necessary.  The 
first  teeth  of  the  second  set,  "the  six-year  molars,"  come  at  six 
years  of  age,  one  on  each  side  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  just 
back  of  the  last  tooth  of  the  first  set.  While  these  are  the  most 
important  in  the  mouth,  not  one  parent  in  a  thousand  recognizes 
them,  as  teeth  of  the  second  set,  and  they  are  permitted  to  decay 
along  with  the  neglected  first  teeth. 

This  practically  universal  neglect  has  produced  mouth  condi- 
tions in  children  so  horrible  as  to  beggar  description.  It  is  a  com- 
mon occurrence  to  find  mouths  so  utterly  filthy  and  diseased  as  to 
be  a  menace  to  the  other  children  and  a  source  of  pollution  of  the 
air  of  the  schoolroom.  They  are  conditions  that  have  to  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated.  Mouths  repulsive  with  filth  and  decaj^;  hyper- 
trophied  and  infiamed  gum  tissue;  jagged  and  suppurating  roots; 
cavities  filled  with  "mouth  garbage";  broken  and  decayed  teeth 
containing  the  dead  and  putrefying  remains  of  the  tissues  which 
formed  the  pulp  of  the  tooth;  frequently  as  many  as  four  and  five 
discharging  abscesses,  veritable  pus  factories,  pouring  continuous 
streams  of  pus  into  the  mouth  and  stomach  of  the  child;  teeth 
covered  with  green  stain  and  fermenting  food  particles;  and  in 
many  cases,  as  a  direct  result  of  this  mass  of  infection,  a  throat 
blocked  by  adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils,  and  a  tongue  and  fetor 
of  breath  giving  striking  evidence  of  the  resultant  indigestion  and 
constipation  in  llic  intestinal  tract.  This  is  by  no  means  an  exag- 
gerated description.  Hundreds  of  cases  of  which  the  foregoing  is 
a  faithful  picture  may  be  found  in  the  schools  of  any  community. 
Although  I  have  become  somewhat  accustomed  to  a  lack  of  care  in 
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the  mouths  of  school  children,  an  inspection  rarely  passes  that  there 
are  not  cases  of  such  extreme  uncleanliness  and  disease  as  to  make 
one  wonder  that  such  conditions  can  be  permitted  to  exist. 

These  conditions  are  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  children 
of  the  poor.  Oral  sepsis  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Neglect  pro- 
duces the  same  efifects  in  the  child  of  wealth  as  in  the  child  of 
poverty.  Some  examinations  of  kindergarten  children  in  the  schools 
of  this  city,  inicluding  children  from  the  poorest  and  from'  the 
wealthiest  homes,  shoA^ed  the  following  results : 

516  pupils  examined,  age  5-7. 
90  only  who  even  claimed  to  use  a  tooth  brush,  the  evidence 
in  many  cases  being  lacking. 
128  "six-year  molars"  decayed  and  6  lost. 
2,624  cavities  in  the  first  teeth  and  413  prematurely  lost. 
256  discharging  abscesses.    An  average  of  one  for  every  second 

child. 
206  only,  or  less  than  half,  able  to  masticate  well. 
53  entirely  without  masticating  surface. 
82  mouths  only  that  were  comparatively  clean. 
222  mouths  particularly  unclean. 
42  children  with  irregular  second  teeth  resulting  from  loss  of 

first  teeth. 
22  only  had  ever  had  dental  attention. 
59  mouths  free  from  decay,  or  11.4  per  cent. 

At  no  time  in  the  life  of  the  individual  is  nutrition  of  such  para- 
mount importance  as  during  childhood.  The  young  child'  is  ex- 
pected to  double  its  weight  over  and  over  again  until  maturity. 
In  addition  to  this  great  physical  contract,  it  is  expected  to  enter 
the  kindergarten  with  a  mind  just  beginning  to  unfold  and  in  a 
comparatively  few  years  to  have  grown  mentally  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  enter  the  university,  and  on  top  of  all  this  to  have  devel- 
oped the  moral  fibre  necessary  to  uprightness  and  good  citizenship. 

It  would  be  needless  to  argue  that  a  child  deprived  of  food 
would  die.  It  should  be  equally  needless  to  urge  that  a  child 
deprived  of  its  means  of  getting  full  value  from  its  food  is  seri- 
ously handicapped  in  its  development. 
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If  you  desire  to  sell  a  horee  or  dog  to  your  neiglilx)r  the  first 
thing  he  does  is  to  look  at  the  mouth  of  the  beast.  If  the  teeth  are 
bad  he  does  not  buy.  He  knows  that  with  poor  teeth  the  value  of, 
the  animal  is  destroyed.  The  most  ignorant  Indian  knows  all  this 
and  buys  or  barters  accordingly.  A  horse  with  a  mouth  like  that 
of  the  average  school  child  would  be  absolutely  valueless.  The 
child's  mouth  is  just  as  true  an  indication  of  its  value,  not  in 
dollars  or  cents,  but  in  the  elements  of  citizenship. 

The  child's  first  teeth  are  all  in  place — twenty  of  them — at  about 
two  years.  For  the  next  four  years  the  child  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  them  for  mastication.  At  six  the  four  "six-year  molars'' 
arrive,  the  first  of  the  second  set,  as  an  aid  in  mastication,  while  the 
first  teeth  are  gradually  being  replaced.  These  should  be  gradually 
lost  until  at  about  thirteen  all  the  second  teeth  are  in  place  except 
the  third  molars  or  "wisdom  teeth."  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
child  is  wholly  or  partially  dependent  upon  its  first  teeth  for  about 
eleven  years.  The  tremendous  handicap  to  a  child  when  these  teeth 
are  lost  at  an  early  age,  as  they  often  are,  can  be  imagined.  In 
addition  to  the  inability  to  masticate,  there  is  the  contamination  of 
the  food  with  pus,  fermenting  food,  and  disease  germs,  all  pro- 
ducing indigestion,  constipation  and  generally  lowered  vitality. 
Over  60  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  anemia  are  directly  traceable 
to  unclean  and  septic  mouths. 

It  is  commonly  recognized  that  anything  which  lowers  the  vitality 
for  any  considerable  period  may  be  a  predisposing  cause  to  tuber- 
culosis. In  this  respect  the  mouth  conditions  of  many  children 
stamp  them  as  ready  victims  to  this  disease.  Examinations  show 
that  from  35  to  60  per  cent,  of  school  children  are  affected  with 
swollen  lymphatic  glands,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  up  to  that  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  and  some  larger.  These  enlarged  glands  are  found 
on  the  same  side  of  the  neck  as  diseased  teeth.  Where  a  tootli 
has  developed  an  "abscess  or  "gum-boil"  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
invariably  a  swelling  can  be  detected  in  the  glands  on  that  sidle  of 
the  neck,  due  to  the  infection  from  the  diseased  tooth  or  teeth. 
Many  of  such  glands  have  been  proven  to  be  tuberculous,  and 
where  there  was  no  other  evidence  of  tuberculous  infection  else- 
where. There  are  numerous  records  of  investigations  \^''hich  show 
conclusively  that  tubercle  bacilli  enter  the  glands  of  the  neck 
through  decayed  and  abscessed  teeth  and  there  create  a  focus  of 
infection,  whence  the  disease  may  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  body. 
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Withi  reference  to  the  other  infectious  diseases,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  most  disease  germs  enter  the  body  through  the  mouth. 
Over  twenty  varieties  ol  disease-producing  bacteria  have  been 
found  in  the  mouth,  among  them  being  those  of  diphtheria,  pneu- 
monia, typhoid,  cholera,  tuberculosis,  etc.  Many  of  these  bacteria 
thrive  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  in  cavities  in  diseased  teeth 
and  are  capable  of  multiplication  before  entering  the  body.  Not 
only  at  the  commencement  of  disease,  but  also  at  its  conclusion, 
Avhen  tlie  patient  has  looked  upon  himself  as  restored  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  germs  of  the  disease  may  be  met  with  in  the  mouth 
which  are  completely  virulent  and  capable  of  producing  the  disease. 
It  becomes  then  self-evident  what  an  important  factor  is  a  clean 
mouth  both  in  the  prevention  of  the  infectious  diseases  and  as  a 
prophylactic  measure  in  avoiding  the  spread  of  infection  after 
recovery. 

In  the  group  of  infectious  diseases  known  as  '^ children's  dis- 
eases" it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  practically  every  case  the  seat 
of  infection  is  in  or  near  the  mouth.  In  measles,  for  instance,  the 
first  symptoms  occur  in  the  mouth,  the  small  red  spots  with  bluish- 
whdte  point  in  the  centre — the  so-called  ''Koplik's  sign";  while 
recently  it  has-  been  discovered  that  the  last  place  from  which  in- 
fection may  be  obtained  is  the  mouth.  These  diseases  occur  as  a 
rule  while  the  first  teeth  are  in  place  and  are  being  replaced  by 
the  second  set,  a  time  at  which,  owing  to  the  prevalent  neglect,  the 
mouth  becomes  a  hotbed  of  micro-organic  life.  That  this  is  a  mere 
coincidence  is  hard  to  believe,  and  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a 
definite  relationship  between  the  prevalence  of  these  diseases  and 
the  unclean  and  diseased  condition  of  the  mouths  of  the  majority 
of  children  at  this  period.  This  conviction  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  comparative  immunity  of  a  number  of 
children  whose  mouths  have  been  cared  for  since  infancy. 

The  shape  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  is  dependent  upon  the 
position  of  the  teeth.  The  bone  which  holds  the  teeth  in  place  is 
formed  as  the  teeth  erupt  and  is  molded  about  the  roots  in  what- 
ever positions  the  teeth  may  come.  Anything  which  destroys  the 
normal  arrangement  of  the  teeth  has  a  corresponding  effect  on  the 
contour  of  the  face.  Mouth-breathing  narrows  the  arch  and  causes 
the  upper  front  teeth  to  protrude.  Loss  of  the  first  teeth  stops  the 
normal  growth  of  the  jaw  and  the  large  sword  teeth  find  a  baby 
jaw,  with  all  the  crowding  and  distorted  features  which  result. 
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Loss  of  the  six-year  molars  shortens  the  face,  pi-oduces  a  pouting 
of  the  lips,  and  other  characteristic  deformities.  Thousands  of 
children  have  their  features  deformed  for  life  owing  to  some  one 
or  more  of  thes<3  causes.  The  receding  chin  and  apparent  weakness 
of  character  expressed  in  many  faces  are  due  to  wholly  preventable 
causes.  If  parents  and  teachers  recognized  these  facts  the  features 
of  many  a  child  might  be  preserved  in  their  beauty  where  now  they 
are  distorted  out  of  all  resemblance  to  what  they  might  have  been. 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  only  of  the  physical  effects  of  faulty 
mouth  conditions.  All  of  these  physical  conditions,  however,  have 
a  corresponding  mental  and  moral  effect.  It  is  plain  on  the  face  of 
it  that  the  child  suffering  from  indigestion,  malnutrition,  septic 
poisoning,  etc.,  the  results  of  a  diseased  mouth,  will  be  unable  to  do 
itself  justice  in  school.  Many  of  our  children  are  misunderstood 
both  at  school  and  at  home,  and  overworked  when  they  are  back- 
ward, while  every  day  they  are  tearing  their  little  hearts  out  unable 
to  interpret  the  complex  symptoms  that  are  depressing  them 
mentally  and  stirring  up  evil  within  them. 

In  dental  practice  we  not  infrequently  have  to  deal  with  im- 
pacted teeth.  Often  a  third  molar,  for  instance,  is  turned  on  its 
side  and  in  its  growth,  instead  of  erupting,  presses  against  the  root 
of  tlie  next  tooth  in  the  arch,  producing  severe  pains,  wliich  baffle 
the  patient,  and  often  even  the  dentist,  until  an  X-ray  picture  shows 
the  offeoiding  and  misplaced  tooth.  When  the  first  teeth  are  prema- 
turely lost,  stopping  the  normal  growth  of  the  jaw,  the  larger 
second  teeth  in  crowding  into  place  bring  about  a  similar  condi- 
tion, which  produces  effects  of  a  most  serious  character. 

'  *  The  physiological  activities  going  on  in  both  jaws  in  connection 
with  the  exchange  of  the  deciduous  for  the  permanent  teeth  are  in 
themselves  sources  of  nervous  stress,  and  when  interferences  occur 
which  delay  or  obstruct  tlie  process  an  amount  of  peripheral  irri- 
tation is  set  up  which  is  the  fruitful  cause  of  many  and  serious 
reflex  disturbances.  Chorea,  epilepsy,  insanity,  mental  backward- 
ness, all  have  their  often  unsuspected  origin  in  impactions,  infec- 
tions and  malpositions  of  the  teeth  at  the  period  under  considera- 
tion. Tlie  results  obtained  at  the  psycliological  clinic  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  the  studies  of  Dr.  H.  L.  Upson  of  Cleve- 
land, and  the  work  of  many  other  observers,  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  denial  origin  of  many  cases  of  tJie  difficulties  named, 
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and  compel  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of  appropriate  dental 
treatment  for  removal  of  the  source  of  the  trouble." 

The  most  notable  demonstration  of  tlie  effect  of  mouth  hygiene 
on  the  mental  and  moral  development  of  juveniles  has  been  in  con- 
nection with  the  "Marion  Street  School  Dental  Squad"  in  Cleve- 
land. .This  was  a  special  class  of  forty,  having  the  worst  mouths 
in  the  school.  Their  mouths  were  put  i]i  good  condition,  and  tests 
before  and  after,  together  with  their  class  records,  showed  an 
average  gain  in  proficiency  of  over  54  per  cent. 

Miss  O'Neill,  the  Principal  of  the  School,  in  a  letter,  says  that  in 
every  instance  the  health  has  improved,  the  complexion  has  cleared, 
and  with  the  attending  physical  uplift  lias  come  a  self-respect  that 
has  made  these  children  a  very  desirable  element  in  the.  school, 
wthdc'h  is  more  than  could  be  said  of  several  of  them  before  the  work 
was  begun. 

One  of  these  pupils  was  a  degenerate,  poorly  nourished^  anemic, 
and  the  worst  pupil  in  the  school — rebellious,  deceitful,  and  a 
truant.  After  having  his  mouth  put  in  good  condition  he  is  now 
regular  at  school,  quiet,  gentlemanly,  and  obedient.  The  gain  in 
this  case  in  efficiency  was  204  per  cent. 

Other  tests  are  now  being  conducted  elsewliere  along  similar 
lines. 

On  the  point  of  juvenile  delinquency  a  most  interesting  contri- 
bution has  recently  been  made  by  J.  A.  Colliver,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Medi- 
cal Probationer  Officer  at  the  Juvenile  Court,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. He  says  he  has  a  strong  feeling  that  there  is  a  physical 
basis  for  at  least  the  beginning  of  juvenile  criminality.  In  1,000 
cases  he  found  54  per  cent,  of  the  boys  had  irregular,  notched, 
decayed,  and  aching  teeth.  The  percentage  of  defective  teeth  was 
10  to  12  per  cent,  more  than  among  school  children  at  the  same  age. 
than  among  school  children  at  the  same  age. 

The  conditions  which  Ijring  about  these  serious  consequences  are 
preventable.  The  cause  of  their  prevalence  is  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  facts  I  have  endeavored  to  outline  in  this  paper.  "When 
these  facts  are  recognized  as  they  should  be,  no  child  will  be  per- 
mitted to  come  to  school  with  an  unclean  and  diseased  mouth,  both 
for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  its  companions.  Facilities  for 
the  treatment  of  the  uiOTith  of  the  child  una;ble  to  pay  a  professional 
fee  are  not  yet  provided  in  this  country.  Illness  in  every  other 
part  of  the  body  is  provided  for  in  the  public  hospitals,  but  the 
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mouth  is  neglected.  Most  European  countries — ^notably  Sweden 
and  Grermany — make  care*  of  the  mouth  and  teeth  compulsory,  and 
the  State  provides  the  necessary  dental  service  for  those  unable  to 
pay. 

The  greater  part  of  the  disease  in  children's  mouths  can  be  pre- 
vented by  care  in  the  diet  and  by  regular  and  proper  use  of  a  suit- 
able tooth  brush.  It  is  -within  the  power  of  every  teacher  to 
become  conversant  with  mouth  conditions  and  their  relations  to 
health  and  development.  If  this  is  done  and  the  knowledge  im- 
parted to  parent  and  pupils,  and  every  morning  a  clean  mouth  is 
expected  and  insisted  on,  the  results  will  be  among  the  most  lasting 
benetits  the  teacher  can  bestow  upon  the  child. 
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TEE   EDUCATIONALIST'S   INTEREST   IN    THE    CHILD'S 
FIRST  QUINQUENNIUM  OF  LIFE 

By  Chas.  a.  Hodgetts,  M.D.C.M.,  L.R.C.P.,  Lond.,  D.P.H.,  F.R. 
San  I.,  Medical  Adviser  The  Commission  of  Conservation,  Ottawa. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said  of  the  medical  inspection  of 
school  children  that  many  have  come  to  consider  tlie  movement  as 
one  which  would  rectify  all  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  defects 
of  childhood,  no  matter  how  they  are  caused.  In  other  Avords,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  public  are  satisfied  that  the  State  has  found 
a  panacea  which  will  atone  for  the  sins  of  the  parents,  and  by 
adapting  the  principle  they  have  relieved  themselves  of  a  personal 
responsibility,  conferred  a  blessing  upon  posterity,  and  placated 
the  Almighty  for  sins  of  omission  as  well  as  commission.  This 
transferring  of  responsibility  from  the  individual  to  the  body  cor- 
porate has  its  limitations,  and  it  is  a  question  if,  in  this  respect,  it 
has  not  gone  too  far,  and  it  might  not  be  as  well  for  the  State  to 
take  the  position  that  parents  should  be  held  criminally  responsible 
for  many  of  the  physical  defects  of  their  offspring.  It  is  surely  just 
as  rational  to  place  upon  the  statute  book  a  law  for  the  uoti-support 
of  a  child  and  enforce  it  against  its  parents  as  to  require  that  the 
parents  of  a  child  should  be  responsible  for  its  care  during  the 
years  of  its  physical  development.  Do  not  think  by  this  compari- 
son I  am  advocating  more  law;  quite  the  contrary.  I  believe  that 
by  a  better  and  a  higher  education  we  should,  and  can,  deal  with 
both  of  these  important  questions  which  are  daily  confronting  us. 
But  that  education  must  be  upon  lines  altogether  different  from 
anything  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  curriculum  of  any  public  or 
high  school,  college  or  university.  Boys  and  girls,  young  men  and 
maidens,  must  be  educated  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
fatherhood  and  motherhood ;  they  must  be  grounded  in  the  princi- 
ples of  sexual  hygiene,  and  have  the  degree  of  doctor  of  manhood  or 
womanhood  stamped  upon  their  characters,  for  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  a  knowledge  of  these  principles  is  mot  conferred  upon  children 
bv  the  Creator  when  He  breathes  into  them  the  breath  of  life.     It 
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is  time  we  realized  the  fact  that  the  most  importaiit  part  of  our 
education  has  been  left  to  chance :  that  the  masses  of  mankind  and 
womankind  are  to-day,  in  the  twentieth  century,  in  many  cases  less 
accurately  informed  as  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  parent- 
age as  were  our  ancestors  of  the  middle  ages. 

Our  parents  have  said:  "Oh,  John  and  Mary  will  find  out  these 
things  when  they  get  older ! ' '  and  we  of  to-day  are  following  on  the 
same  lines.  Why?  Because  it  is  easy  and  is  less  troublesome.  In 
these  so-called  Christian  days  man  has  discarded  what,  in  the  pro- 
phetic days,  was  a  part  of  the  people's  religious  teaching.  It  is 
quite  evident  from  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  that  the  Jews  were 
taught  many  things  which  properly  come  under  personal  and 
sexual  hygiene.  Such  subjects  are  tabooed  to-day  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  delicate  and  thought  improper  in  this  enlightened 
twentieth  century.  Possibly  the  Almighty  was  correct  in  setting 
them  down  in  the  books  of  Moses  for  the  information  of  the  poor 
benighted  Jews,  but  for  UvS — oh,  no !  quite  improper  ! 

Few  parents  understand  child  life,  and  still  fewer  understand 
the  life  of  the  child,  and  yet  the  child  is  the  life  of  the  nation  and 
the  nation's  life.  If  Canada  is  to  be  what  we  in  our  bursts  of 
national  enthusiasm  predict  it  Avill  be,  then  we  must  as  individuals 
and  as  parents  take  infinitely  more  thought  of  these  things.  Per- 
haps, as  a  people,  we  have,  during  the  past  year  or  two,  dwelt  too 
much  upon  the  question  of  the  systematized  medical  inspection  of 
school  children.  "We  may  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  injury  we  have  been  striving  to  correct  has  been  done  at  home 
previous  to  the  child  coming  under  the  purview  of  our  compulsory 
education  laws.  It  may  be  that  some  parents  have  favoured  the 
system  for  selfish  motives,  thinking  thereby  they  will  be  relieved  of 
personal  cares  and  responsibilities,  making  their  own  burdens  the 
lighter  by  thrusting  them  upon  the  officials  of  the  municipality. 
This  may  seein  a  rather  severe  way  of  stating  the  case,  but  we  can- 
not deny  tlie  fact  that  the  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  for  par- 
ents, in  too  many  instances,  to  shirk  personal  responsibility.  Too 
many  women  of  the  present  day — parents,  too — have  devoted  more 
time  to  the  study  of  the  intricacies  of  the  game  of  bridge  whist 
than  they  'have  given  to  the  study  of  the  still  more  difficult  question 
of  how  to  liring  up  the  'babJ^  As  to  how  little  time  or  thought  they 
have  bestow(Hl  upon  the  health  and  physical  well-being  of  the  child 
it  is  not  hard  to  guess.    In  this  connection  I  would  quote  the  words 
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of  an  English  lady*  of  rank,  which  appears  in  an  excellent  article 
on  "Some  Nursery  Training,"  where  her  ladyship  refers  to  the 
training  of  girls : 

' '  In  the  richer  classes  far  too  many  spend  all  the  afternoons,  and 
the  evenings  till  midnight,  gambling  at  bridge,  and  try  to  get  them- 
selves out  of  debt  by  further  gambling  in  the  Stock  Exchange." 

This  parental  neglect  bred  of  ignorance  savours  of  crime  more 
than  of  inditference.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the  parents  of  this 
province  had  been  alive  to  their  duties  to  their  offspring  there 
would  be  less  need  for  this  demand  for  medical  inspection  of  the 
school  children.  We  have  not  in  Canada  that  degree  of  poverty 
which  is  to  be  found  in  other  countries.  Extreme  poverty  neces- 
sarily means  that  thousands  of  infants  and  children  often  have  not 
the  food,  in  either  quantity  or  quality,  sufGcient  to  satisfy  the 
demands  for  their  physical  growth.  From  reports  already  received 
from  some  of  the  centres  of  population  as  regards  physical  and 
mental  defects  of  our  school  children  it  is  quite  evident  to  my  mind 
that  many  parents  are  of  the  criminal  class.  They  may  not  come 
under  the  bann  of  the  Criminal  Code,  but  that  is  a  mere  difference 
in  degree,  not  in  land.  Nor  is  ignorance  of  the  law  an  excuse, 
whether  that  law  be  a  human  one  relating  to  the  physical  growth 
and  development  of  the  child  or  a  moral  one. 

I  would  carry  the  thought  still  further  as  to  medical  inspection. 
We  must  not  let  it  overshadow  or  dwarf  the  importance  of  the 
education  of  the  rising  generation  in  respect  to  all  that  appertains 
to  the  child.  ]\Iost  of  the  present  generation  of  parents  are  hope- 
lessly damned  to  tiounder  in  ignorance.  And  why  must  they 
flounder  thus  ?  Simply  because  they  have  been  taught,  as  many  of 
us  have  been  taught,  that  grammar,  arithmetic,  the  sciences,  the 
languages — 'dead  and  living — and  a  score  of  other  things,  are  the 
.essentials  of  knowledge — the  all-in-all  to  make  men  and  women. 
Our  imperfect  educational  system  does  not,  and  will  not,  educate 
any  child,  be  it  male  or  female,  to  fill  its  position  in  the  State, 
whether  that  position  be  lived  out  in  eelebacy  or  in  a  married  life. 

Eeferring  again  to  medical  inspection,  it  is  a  measure  which,  in 
the  main,  should  only  be  considered  as  a  tentative  one,  for  if  we 
l)elieve  in  education  along  the  proper  lines  it  mUvSt  be  so  considered. 
With  a  nation  of  hischer  arid  better  educated  men  and  woiiien  that 


*  Lady  Massie   Blomfield. 
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portion  who  take  upon  themselves  the  duties  of  parentage  will 
raise  up  sucli  healthy  offspring  that  there  will  be  but  a  small  per- 
centage to  be  looked  after  by  the  municipality  when  they  reach  the 
school  age,  and  many  of  these  will  be  attended  to  by  municipal 
officers  before  they  come  under  the  care  of  the  teachers. 

It  is  almost  a  superhuman  undertaking  to  educate  the  parents  of 
the  present  day,  for,  as  previously  stated,  many  of  them  are  past 
redemption.  But  if  some  of  them  can  be  educated,  and  thereby 
induced  to  devote  the  care  they  should  to  the  physical  upbringing 
of  their  offspring,  then  it  is  your  duty  and  mine  to  endeavour  to  do 
so.  How  best  to  accomplish  the  most  good  is  not  a  theme  for  dis- 
cussion in  this  paper,  but  certainly  it  is  the  work  of  education  if  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  fatherhood  and  motherhood  must  be 
seriously  undertaken.  Such  an  association  of  teachers  as  this  is 
directly  interested  in  the  subject,  and  should  by  every  means  pos- 
siWe  urge  on  and  assist  in  the  good  work. 

The  situation  a,t  the  presient  time  as  regards  the  number  of  chil- 
dren bom  in  Ontario  is  this:  Not  less  than  fifty  tbousiand  children 
are  bom  each  year.  Naturally  they  are  the  wards  of  thf»ir  parents 
for  the  years  following  birth  until  the}^  come  by  statutory  require- 
ment under  the  purview  of  the  educational  authorities.  What, 
tJien,  is  the  history  of  this  important  period  of  their  lives? 
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TABLE  II. 

Province  of  Ontario.  1909. 

Synopsis  of  Causes  of  Deaths  (Infants  under  1  year.) 
Total,  6,932. 

Causes  of  Death. 
Diseases  of  Circulatory 

System 16 

Diseases  of  Respiratory  System  (  Acute  Bronchitis 163 

\  Broncho  Pneumonia 247 

(Total  702.)      I.  Pneumonia 243 

Total 653 

"         ' '     Digestive  System  /  Diseases  of  Stomach 258 

(Total  1,510.)     \  Diarrhoea  and  Enteritis 1 ,  184 

Total 1,442 

"         "     Genito  Urinary  System 28 

Sliin 12 

Bones,  etc 1 

Malformations 307 

Early  Infancy  [  Congenital  Debility 2,582 

<  Other  Diseases 350 

(Total  (3,038.)i  Lack  of  Care 106 

External  Causes 26 

111  Defined  Causes 406 


TABLE  III. 
Infantile  Mortality— Ontario.  1909. 


Province  

Cities 

Tow^ns 

Rural  Districts 


Births. 


52,629 

16,887 

2,985 

82,757 


Deaths, 
(under  1  year) 


6,932 

2,830 

426 

3,676 


Infant  Mortality, 
(per  1,000) 


131.6 
167.5 
142.7 
112.2 


Table  1  shows  the  number  of  births  reported  in  Ontario  for  each 
of  the  five  years — I!H)1-100.5,  inclusive,  Column  (a)  ;  and  in 
Columns  b-f,  inclusive,  are  the  deaths  of  the  children  born  in  the 
year  as  stated  in  Column  (a).  For  instance:  44,953  births  occurred 
in  1901 ;  .^),43r)  died  in  that  year,  as  shown  in  Column  (b)  ;  then 
844  died  in  1902 ;  .515  in  19()3  ;  261  in  1904,  and  244  in  1905,  or 
a  total  of  7,299  out  of  the  44,953  born  in  1901  died  before  reaching 
the  school  age.  Of  course,  the  figures  can  only  be  taken  as  approxi- 
mate, for  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible 
to  follow  up  and  trace  out  the  record  of  each  child  born  in  1901. 
The  figures,  however,  indicate  that  at  least  15  per  cent,  of  all 
children  born  in  this  province  die  before  they  reach  the  school  age. 
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Taking  the  figures  for  the  year  1909,  we  find  the  causes  of  mor- 
tality in  infants  under  one  year  to  be  as  stated  in  Table  11.  Of 
the  6,932  no  less  than  3,345,  or  43.2  per  cent.,  died  in  earlj^  infancy 
from  causes  many  of  which  may  be  considered  as  preventable  if  the 
mothers  had  but  known  how  to  properly  take  care  of  themselves 
during  the  prenatal  period.  The  next  most  fatal  period  to  the 
infant  is  that  of  the  months  of  lactation,  for  1,510  babies  died  from 
digestive  troubles,  or,  in  other  words,  21.8  per  cent,  of  all  those 
who  died  were  lost  mainly  through  maternal  ignorance.  T]]us  this 
large  number  of  innocents  were  slaughtered,  and  the  state  deprived 
of  an  invaluable  asset.  There  must  be  added  to  these  the  702,  or 
10.1  per  cent.,  who  died  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  for  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  Avith  due  care  of  the  3'Oung  offspring  in 
the  way  of  proper  protection,  even  in  this  severe  climiate,  many 
deaths  from  these  diseases  could  be  prevented. 

For  another  phase  of  the  question  Table  III.  shows  the  difference 
in  the  infant  mortality  as  between  the  city  and  the  rural  districts 
of  the  Province  in  1909.  It  is  quite  apparent  from  the  statistics 
that  the  babe  born  in  the  city  has  fewer  chances  of  living  twelve 
months  than  the  baby  bom  in  our  rural  districts.  Can  it  be  said 
that  the  wife  of  the  farmer  is  better  educated  than  the  wife  of  the 
town  dweller  in  all  that  appertains  to  either  herself  or  the  duties 
of  motherhood  1  Certain  it  is  that  the  physical  status  of  the  average 
country  woman  is  better  than  that  of  her  sister  in  the  city,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  former  assumes  with  more  grace  and  ease  the  duties 
of  maternity,  and  that  there  are  fewer  artificially  fed  infants  in  the 
rural  districts  than  in  our  cities.  We  can  be  sure  of  this :  that  the 
artificial  infants'  food  in  the  cities  is  not  as  pure  as  it  is  on  the 
farm,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  babies  the  standard  for  pure  milk 
must  be  raised  before  marked  improvement  in  this  respect  can  be 
looked  for.  The  heavy  mortality  rates  in  our  cities  certainly  indi- 
cate that  the  difficulties  and  responsibilities  of  parentage  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  complexities  of  environment.  In  this  par- 
ticular the  teacher  of  the  city  school  is  especially  interested,  as  well 
as  every  other  class  of  the  community. 

With  these  figures  before  us,  it  may  be  as  well  to  consider  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  the  child  during  the  years  when  it  should 
be  in  the  making  of  the  mother  and  father,  for  I  do  not  wish  to 
disassociate  or  divorce  these  two  important  factors  in  the  education 
of  the  child.     The  child  is  what  the  parents  make  it,  not  so  much 
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what  the  teacher  makes  of  it.  The  first  five  years  of  life  is  the 
period  of  growth  and  development,  and  therefore  the  child  may 
very  properly  be  considered  from  a  physiological  standpoint.  For 
convenience,  let  iis  discuss  this  standpoint  briefly  under  three 
groups:  (a)  The  gro'Wth  of  the  body  generally;  (b)  The  develop- 
ment of  special  functions,  and  (c)  Metabolic  changes. 

The  Physiology  oe'  Growth 

The  process  of  growth  in  the  infant  consists  of  more  than  an 
addition  to  its  weight,  height  and  volume— it  involves  alterations 
in  the  relative  size  and  weight  of  its  every  part  as  well  as  in  its 
chemical  composition,  all  of  which  indicate  that  its  various  physio- 
logical functions  are  undergoing  quantitative  as  well  as  qualitative 
changes.  Some  of  these  functions  rise  in  importance,  while  others 
decline.  The  changes  do  not  occur  spasmodically,  but  take  place 
from  day  to  day;  each  change  affects  the  general  physiology,  and 
each  produces  an  influence  on  other  and  possibly  remote  parts  of 
the  body.  As  an  example,  the  child  in  beginning  to  walk  makes 
use  of  muscular  contractions  and  thereby  produces  an  augmented 
volume  of  dioxide  gas' ;  this  in  turn  must  be  eliminated  by  the  lungs, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  accelerated. 
This  implies  an  increased  action  on  the  part  of  the  heart,  which 
means  a  quickened  systemic  circulation.  This  increase  in  the 
systemic  circulation  means  a  stimulus  to  each  organ,  which  in  turn 
calls  for  extra  nourishment,  resulting  in  activity  and  growth  of  the 
whole  of  the  organs  of  the  body. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  paper  to  discuss  at  length  the 
phenomena  of  growth,  but  it  may  be  indicated  that  these  may  be 
studied  from  four  standpoints,  viz.:  (1)  The  changes  in  the  skele- 
ton and  in  bodily  proportion;  (2)  Growth  as  shown  in  height; 
(3)  Growth  as  shown  in  weight;  (4)  Growth  of  the  individual 
organs;  and  from  all  of  these  standpoints  it  will  be  seen  that 
inarked  and  important  clianges  are  evident  during  all  the  periods 
from  birth  to  manhood  or  womanhood,  the  most  important  occur- 
ring during  the  first  five  years  of  life. 

TllK    PlIYSIOr.OGY   OK   SPECIAL  FUNCTIONS 

Associated  witli  th(^  ])odily  growth  of  the  infant,  there  are 
marked  clvanges  in  the  organs  of  digestion,  in  the  circulatory  and 
respiratory  systems,  as  well  as  in  the  kidney  and  the  gland  struc- 
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tures  generally,  but  the  subject  cannot  here  be  enlarged  upon. 
Reference,  however,  may  be  made  by  way  of  illustration,  to  the 
lymphoid  tissue,  whereby  the  infant  endeavors  to  protect  himself 
from  infection  by  bacterial  diseases  with  which  he  is  surrounded. 
The  natural  immunity  bequeathed  to  the  infant  by  his  mother 
rapidly  declines,  and  for  this  particular  function  the  infant  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the  other  collection 
of  lymphoid  tissue.  It  is  on  account  of  the  frequent  demands  made 
upon  the  glands  in  direct  functional  relationship  with  the  mucous 
membrane,  particularly  that  of  the  mouth  and  nose,  that  hyper- 
trophies occur  in  these  regions  and  thus  are  produced  enlarge- 
ments of  the  tonsils  and  the  growth  of  ad-enoids.  In  a  lesser  degree- 
the  entry  of  these  pathogenic  organisms  by  way  of  the  lungs  audi 
intestines  is  opposed  by  the  bronchial  and  mesenteric  glands. 

The  Physiology  of  Metabolism. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  studying  the  precise  features  of  meta- 
bolism in  infants,  considerable  has  yet  to  be  learned.  Up  to  the 
present  much  of  our  knowledge  has  been  learned  by  what  is  termed 
the  "statistical"  method,  which,  at  the  best,  is  only  approximate. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  of  the  food  consumed  by  the  infant, 
over  86  per  cent,  is  oxidized  and  eliminated  through  the  lungs  and 
by  the  skin.  Without  considering  the  question  at  length,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  importance  of  food  ingestion  to  animal  heat  has  a 
marked  'bearing  upon  the  feeding  of  the  infant,  for,  if  the  infant 
consumes  four  times  as  much  food  'as  he  requires  for  his  growth, 
then  the  food  must  be  of  the  right  kind  and  of  sufficient  quantity. 
In  other  words,  the  heat-producing  qualities  of  a  child's  diet  are 
aU-important  to  his  welfare.  By  the  statistical  process  it  has'  been 
determined  the  amount  of  mother's  milk  and  artificial  food  neces- 
sary for  each  child  at  different  periods  of  its  growth.  In  this  con- 
nection it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  while  general  rules 
may  be  laid  down  as  to  food  ingestion,  yet  each  case  must  be  studied 
and  considered  separately  if  successful  results  are  to  be  hoped  for. 

From  the  physiological  factors  we  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  "Psychology  of  Childhood."  For  an 
easier  consideration  of  this  science,  which  is  wholly  analytical,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  think  of  the  mind  of  the  newborn  child  as  a 
blank  sheet,  upon  which  the  simple  lines  are  marked  one  by  one 
and  subsequently  interwoven.     Viewed  in  this  manner,  it  will  at 
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once  be  recognized  that  the  developnient  of  the  mind  depends 
largely  upon  the  experiences  of  the  child.  This  at  once  suggests 
the  importance  of  environment  as  having  a  marked  influence  upon 
the  mentality.  Certain  it  is,  the  wider  and  more  varied  this  is,  the 
more  quickly  is  the  child  likely  to  progress.  To  follow  the  babe 
from  its  birth,  day  by  day,  or  indeed  month  by  month,  and  study 
the  changes  which  occur  in  its  mental  as  well  as  in  its  physical 
development,  would  be  m.ost  interesting  if  time  permitted  the 
review.  But  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  in  the  years  preceding 
those  of  the  statutory  school  age,  the  processes  of  the  growing  child 
go  on,  and  it  is  there  the  important  field  of  work  is  to  be  found,  a 
field  as  yet  untouched,  and  one  which  is  capable  of  possibilities  such 
as  have  never  yet  been  dreamt  of  by  either  sanitarian,  educational- 
ist or  parents.  The  first  five  years  at  home  is  as  the  potter's  room 
in  which  the  clay  is  made  and  moulded  and  set,  before  it  is  passed 
on  to  the,  as  yet,  but  imperfect  educationalist's  furnace  and  deco- 
ration room,  and  later  being  placed  in  the  public  shambles.  And 
aa  much  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  clay  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  moulded,  and  the  form  given  it  according  to  the  use  to 
which  it  is  to  be  put,  so  is  it  with  the  child.  The  moulding  is  done 
in  the  home,  and  it  is  not  until  after  he  reaches  the  school  age  that 
the  baking  process  begins  and  the  decorative  features  are  added. 
Of  course  we  all  know  that  even  here  flaws  occur  which  may  mar 
the  beauty,  the  usefulness,  or  indeed  the  very  life  which  the 
moulder's  most  skilful  art  has  produced.  It  is  by  the  system  of 
medical  inspection  we  are  attempting  to  cull  out  the  unfit:,  who  are 
not  able  to  stand  that  uniform  burning,  which  is  the  bane  of  a 
system  where  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  any  two  to  be  alike. 
A  study  of  the  deaths  of  children  under  six  years  of  age  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  for  the  five  years  1901-1905  inclusive,  shows 
that  from  13.75  per  cent,  to  16.23  per  cent,  died  before  reaching 
the  school  age,  or,  to  continue  the  simile,  were  destroyed  in  the 
moulding.  The  total  deaths  from  all  causes  running  from  6,572 
to  7,299 — of  course  the  majority  occurred  in  the  first  year  of  life — 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  table.  As  to  how  many  of 
the  remaining  83.76  per  cent,  to  86.25  per  cent,  were  physically 
and  mentally  fit  for  school  life,  there  is  no  means  of  at  present 
ascertaining,  but  certainly  a  considerable  percentage  were  passed 
into  the  .schools  of  Ontario  in  a  defective  condition.  That  they 
were  so  received  is  not  the  fault  of  the  teachers,  but  clearly  the 
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fault  of  those  responsible  for  their  upbringing,  viz.,  the  parents. 
That  they  are  not  all  fit  has  already  been  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  in  some  instances  throughout  the  province  municipal  authori- 
ties have  already  instituted  more  or  less  elaborate  systems  of 
medical  inspection  of  school  children.  While  the  work  is  a  com- 
mendable and  a  proper  one,  in  my  opinion  it  is  not  and  should 
never  have  been  considered  as  an  educational  one,  but  rather  as  a 
public  health  one  in  essence  and  in  fact.  Education  is  one  thing ; 
the  health  of  the  people  is  another,  to  be  carefully  considered  and 
dealt  with  by  a  special  class  of  scientific  workers,  who,  however, 
must  and  should  co-operate  with  the  educationalists.  Biit  the  two 
spheres  of  work  are,  when  clearly  understood,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct. The  educationalist  requires  the  knowledge  to  teach,  while 
the  sphere  of  the  sanitarian  is  to  prevent  disease.  For  the  latter 
purpose  the  sanitarian  is  given  statutory  powers  to  enter  homes  and 
examine  individuals,  and  this  duty  rightly  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  conservation  of  human  life,  extends  to  the  health  of 
the  individual — parents  as  well  as  for  the  child — from  the  period 
of  conception. 

One  thing  which  we  must  carefully  consider  is  the  fact  that  by 
the  method  at  present  in  force  in  this  province  there  has  been 
created  and  is  fostered  a  very  important  branch  of  public  health 
work,  which  is  being  operated  altogether  apart  fi-om,  and  certainly 
not  as  an  integral  part  of,  public  health  work.  If  it  is  so  con- 
tinued it  is  liable,  in  the  near  future,  to  multiply  the  branches  of 
public  service  rather  than  consolidate  them,  a  course  which,  in  my 
opinion,  will  be  detrimental  alike  to  education  and  public  health. 

If  the  educationalist  wishes  to  have  placed  in  his  hands  for  the 
purpose  of  education  boys  and  girls  physically  and  mentally  fit, 
then  it  is  for  him  to  place  the  subject  in  such  a  way  before  the 
people  that  our  authorities  shall  begin  to  work  in  the  right  way. 
At  present  our  educational  authorities  assume  a  burden  which,  in 
the  main,  can  be  materially  minimized  if  the  work  is  properly 
organized  and  carried  out. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  one  important  feature  of  the  young  child's 
growth  which  stands  out  prominently  and  which  is  too  often  lost 
sight  of  in  this  generation,  and  that  is  the  moral.  It  is  referred  to 
with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  with 
wbich  it  is  surrounded,  yet  to  the  teacher  it  means  a  great  deal,  for 
it  is  in  the  period  of  the  child 's  attendance  at  school  that  evil  effects 
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in  the  child  are  in  evidence,  and  perhaps  it  is  this  quality  of  the 
child  that  gives  the  teacher  more  anxious  thought  than  any  physical 
or  mental  defect.  We  hear  so  much  to-day  of  the  precociousness 
of  the  child,  and  parents  shirk  their  responsibility  in  the  early 
years  of  its  life  hy  consoling  themselves  with  the  thought  expressed 
in  these  words:  ''Oh,  all  that  nonsense  will  be  knocked  out  of 
Tommy  as  soon  as  he  goes  to  school,"  or  "Teacher  will  see  to  this 
or  that  particular  evil  when  he  goes  to  school;  she  can  do  it  better 
than  I  can;  I  needn't  bother  about  it."  This  may  be  true  in  a 
sense,  but  it  is  an  example  of  the  parent  shirking  responsibility, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  do  the  ' '  knocking  out ' '  if,  by  the 
parent's  negligence,  it  ever  gets  in. 

One  particular  phase  of  this  question  which  I  wish  to  emphasize 
here — one  which  we  as  physicians  and  parents  know  exist — is  that 
associated  with  the  sexual  functions.  Too  often  parents  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  even  before  many  children  reach  the  school 
age,  while  they  are  at  home  under  their  parents'  supervision,  evil 
habits  are  contracted  which,  because  of  their  secrecy,  find  a  ready 
sphere  for  their  development  in  the  association  of  many  children 
when  at  school.  These  lead  to  grave  results  both  morally  and 
physically,  particularly  as  the  child  approaches  the  age  of  puberty. 
This  is  clearly  a  line  of  education  for  which  the  parents  are  directly 
responsible,  and  which  no  amount  of  argument  can  place  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  over-burdened  school  teacher. 

It  will  be  advanced  by  some  that  all  parents  are  not  similarly 
situated  in  life,  and  some  will  fail  in  the  discharge  of  their  respon- 
sibilities to  their  offspring.  This  is  an  argument  which  must  be 
admitted ;  it  is  a  difficulty  to  be  met,  but  this  is  all  the  more  reason 
that  the  teacher  should  not  be  saddled  with  it.  By  the  general 
education  as  to  parental  duties  and  responsibilities  there  will  be 
a  general  uplifting,  and  consequently  the  net  results  will  be  for 
the  good,  and  the  teaching  profession  will  benefit. 

If  the  ideal  for  the  parents  is  high  as  regards  the  physical, 
mental  and  moral  standard  of  the  child,  the  present  difficult  task 
of  the  teacher  will  be  made  less  irksome  and  the  results  from  the 
educational  standpoint  be  better,  while  from  a  national  standpoint 
we  will  be  building  up  in  Canada  a  nationality  which  -wall  surpass 
that  of  other  nations,  and  will  put  for  ever  out  of  question  the 
crumbling  away  of  that  which  we  are  striving  to  perpetuate — the 
best  nation  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
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A.  Styles^  Bkantfoed. 

IS  THERE  A  WAY  TO  MAKE  OUR  WORK  MORE  EFFEC- 
TIVE IN  THE  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  AND 
GET  BETTER  RESULTS? 

First  of  all  you  will  admit  that  the  teacher  and  pupil  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  effectiveness  of  any  school.  Our  question 
would  be  answered  perhaps  if  our  teachers  and  our  pupils  were 
l^erfect,  but  as  we  are  only  human  we  cannot  look  for  perfection  in 
either,  so  you  see  our  material  is  defective  to  commence  with.  We 
must  do  the  best  possible  with  what  we  have  and  strive  to  make 
our  system  and  course  of  instruction  as  strong  and  practical  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  them.  Naturally  the  teacher  has  a  great  moulding 
influence  upon  the  child  and  the  child 's  interests.  I  doubt  not 
much  time  has  been  spent  upon  that  thought,  and  it  will  always  be 
a  burning  question  with  us,  and  there  is  still  room  for  investigation. 
Possibly  in  manual  training  there  are  many  blunders  made  in  the 
planning  of  courses  and  the  teaching  of  them,  due  sometimes  to  a 
lack  of  knowledge,  perhaps  more  often  to  a  misapplication  or  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  essential,  underlying  principles.  (A  brief 
look  at  a  few  of  the  principles  involved  and  of  their  practical 
application  to  school  work.) 

Every  interest  grows  out  of  some  instinct  or  some  habit  that,  in 
turn,  is  finally  based  upon  some  original  instinct.  It  does  not 
follow  that  all  instincts  are  of  equal  value,  or  that  we  do  not  inherit 
many  instincts  which  need  transformation  rather  than  satisfaction 
in  order  to  be  useful  in  life.  But  the  instincts  which  find  their 
conscious  outlet  and  expression  in  occupation  are  bound  to  be  an 
exceedingly  fundamental  and  permanent  type.  You  will  find  that 
instinctive  interests  are  an  important  part  of  the  inherited  equip- 
ment of  any  normal  child.  Some  may  be  made  of  great  value  in 
educational  work,  such  as  the  interest  in  one's  personal  welfare,  in 
acquiring  skill  in  tools,  machines  and  all  moving  things,  in  things 
new  and  novel,  and  also  in  the  persons  with  whom  one  associates. 
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By  deliberately  concentrating  our  attention  upon  a  certain  class 
of  subjects  we  may  build  up  such  a  powerful  apperceptive  mass 
that  any  fact  connected  with  that  mass  will  at  once  attract  our 
attention,  irrespective  of  our  will.  This  produces  an  alertness  to 
certain  classes,  of  facts  that  may  be  of  the  utmost  service  in  our 
experience,  and  therefore  may  be  legitimately  held  up  as  one  of  the 
aims  of  education.  Education  should  at  times  stimulate  and  favor 
inborn  tendencies,  at  times  inhibit  them,  and,  most  frequently  of 
all,  direct  and  guide  them.  Good  teaching  decides  what  is  to  be 
learned  not  by  an  appeal  to  interest,  but  to  the  general  aim  of 
education.  Having  so  decided,  it  secures  interest  the  most,  the 
best  and  the  steadiest  possible.  Other  things  'being  equal,  it  uses 
instinctive  rather  than  artificial  interests,  and  common  rather  than 
rare  interests. 

Of  course  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  teacher  to  allow  each  child 
to  pursue  his  every  passing  whim  and  fancy,  but  rather  to  guide 
the  child's  attention  and  efforts  along  lines  of  such  instinctive  in- 
terests as  shall  be  helpful,  while  at  the  same  time  developing  desir- 
able acquired  interests.  It  is  self-evident  then  the  value  of  care- 
fully chosen  and  well-directed  work.  By  this  means  desirable  ends 
are  attained  far  more  quickly  and  surely  than  would  be  the  case 
were  the  children  left  to  themselves.  The  same  principle  applies 
to  all  departments  of  school  work.  The  efficient  teacher,  besides 
being  a  good  technician,  must  know  what  are  the  general  aims  of 
education  as  well  as  the  proximate  aims  of  his  own  specialty.  He 
must  understand  the  natural  instincts  of  children  and  know  how 
to  use  them  in  the  development  of  desirable  habits.  He  must  know 
how  interests  are  dependent  on  instincts  and  habits,  and  especially 
must  he  'be  able  to  select  and  foster  those  interests  which  best  pro- 
mote the  aims  of  education,  while  he  endeavors  as  far  as  possible 
to  eliminate  those  interests  which  are  useless  and  harmful.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  utilizing  such  stimuli  as  shall  direct 
the  child's  interests  along  desirable  channels.  The  fact  that  a  boy 
strongly  expresses  a  desire  to  undertake  a  certain  project  is  no 
proof  whatever  that  his  interest  iji  working  on  that  project  will  be 
any  greater  than  it  would  be  working  on  anything  else.  A  pupil's 
views  are  naturally  narrow.  He  sees  nothing  in  its  true  relation  to 
other  things.  His  ability  often  falls  short  of  his  expectation.  I 
doubt  not  you  all  have  experienced  what  I  have  in  this  respect. 
A  pupil  of  mine  I  rememl)er,  one  of  my  last  year's  boys,  expressed 
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a  keen  wish  to  make  a  certain  piece  of  work,  rather  a  large  model. 
He  was  very  sure  he  could  make  it,  so  I  let  him  commence.  I  gave 
liiui  every  opportunity  to  work  overtime  and  get  it  finished.  The 
boy  has  left  my  school  and  the  model,  unfinished,  remains  with  me, 
an  ohject  lesson  to  teacher  and  future  pupils.  The  boy  lost  interest 
in  the  model,  and  when  the  interest  is  gone  you  may  as  well  quit. 
Of  course,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  project  is  too  simple  and  the  boy 
sees  nothing  in  it  to  concentrate  his  attention  and  energies  and 
ability,  interest  will  flag  and  waste  will  result.  The  influence  of  the 
teacher  over  the  child's  interests  and  its.  results  will  be  shown  by 
helping  the  child  to  choose  the  right  work  and  binding  his  interest 
in  it. 

The  manual  training  teacher  has  a  greater  opportunity  than  the 
elementary  school  teacher  in  directing  a  child's  thoughts  and  ideas 
along  right  lines.  His  work  is  not  so  cut  and  dried,  as  it  were;  it 
is  of  greater  interest  to  the  boy,  for  it  is  perfectly  natural  for  a  boy 
to  want  to  use  tools  and  make  those  things  of  interest  to  all  chil- 
dren. So  I  contend  that  the  right  influence  of  the  teacher  on  the 
child's  interests  will  help  us  to  get  better  results  and  make  our 
work  more  effective  in  our  manual  training  schools.  Another  vital 
subject  which  will  tend  toward  better  results  is  the  true  apprecia- 
tion, both  by  teacher  and  pupil,  of  the  value  of  time  and  material. 
I  think  you  will  bear  with  me  when  I  say  it  is  one  of  our  big 
problems.  Are  we  getting  all  we  should  out  of  our  boys  and  girls 
at  school?  If  not,  why  not?  Speaking  to  one  of  our  city  men  the 
other  day,  a  man  prominent  in  industrial  life,  he  said:  "You.  can 
send  one  of  your  boys  to  me  and  I  guarantee  to  get  twice  as  much 
out  of  him  in  my  shop  as  you  do  at  school  in  the  same  length  of 
time."  I  don't  doubt  it  for  a  minute,  but  a  different  kind  of  pres- 
sure would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  boy  in  the  two  places.  The 
boy  in  the  shop  knows  full  well  that  if  he  does  not  ' '  pan  out ' '  some 
other  boy  will  take  his  position.  The  boy  in  school  is  nob  afraid  of 
losing  his  job  and  feels  tolerably  sure  of  his  place.  In  fact,  his 
teachers  are  doing  their  best  to  keep  him  there.  They  are  constantly 
urging  him  to  do  his  duty.  If  he  does  not  do  it  they  try  to  coax 
him,  trusting  to  the  hope  of  final  improvement. 

The  merit  of  that  man's  criticism  lay  in  the  fact  that  undoubt- 
edly there  is  a  waste  of  time  and  material  in  our  manual  training 
schools.  It  is  a  natural  trait  in  human  nature  to  appreciate  less 
those  things  easily  obtained.    The  things  we  pay  for  and  which  cost 
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most  we  naturally  are  most  careful  of,  and  I  find  that  when  my 
boys  have  to  pay  for  material  wasted  through  absolute  carelessness 
they  think  twice  in  the  future  before  deliberately  spoiling  things. 
Another  very  important  item  toward  attaining  our  school  of  per- 
fection and  good  results  is  the  discipline  of  the  class  and  the  right- 
ful use  of  the  natural  activities  of  youth.    You  will  do  nothing  at 
all  with  a  badly  disciplined  class,  but  with  a  good  one  and  other 
things  equal  the  way  is  paved  to  accomplish  anything  within  reason. 
Discipline,  like  attention,  is  of  two  kinds :  the  one  when  the  indi- 
vidual is  controlled  by  forces  acting  from  without,  and  the  other 
when  the  source  of  control  is  from  within.    Really  the  one  is  slavers-, 
the  other  liberty.     To  destroy  the  one  and  attain  the  other  is  the 
upward  struggle  of  the  race.     The  discipline  of  the  school-room, 
must  be  the  discipline  of  self-control.    It  is  not  quite  sufficient  to 
say  that  discipline  is  the  power  exercised  by  the  teacher  over  the 
children,  for  that  power  may  be  bad.     Its  aims  must  be  good.     It 
ought  to  produce  pupils  who  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  ignorance 
by  asking  a  question,  and  who  show  a  willingness  to  be  taught  by 
anyone.    It  must  recognize  the  child's  love  of  activity  and  curios- 
ity, and  it  must  understand  that  these  and  similar  impulses  may 
lead  the  child  to  do  injurious  things.    It  must  be  based  upon  nat- 
ural principles.     It  is  imperative  that  the  teacher  get  order,  else 
efficient  instruction  is  not  possible ;  it  is  the  groundwork  and  essen- 
tial of  all  method.     It  was  heaven's  first  law  and  should  be  the 
first  law  of  life,  whether  in  school  or  not.     The  best  economy  of 
time  and  force  demands  a  place  for  everything  and  everything  be 
in  its  place.     Order  involves  the  doing  of  the  right  thing  in  the 
right  way,  time,  and  place  by  the  right  person.     I  therefore  feel 
positive  that  a  fair  amount  of  time  and  thought  will  be  well  spent 
upon  the  subject  of  discipline,  for  with  a  class  attentive  to  its 
teaclier  and  having  faith  in  him  much  may  be  accomplished;  with- 
out it  the  work  is  very  hard  and  tiresome. 

Another  thing  the  teacher  must  insist  upon  is  accuracy  in  work, 
tlie  checking  over  of  models  to  the  drawing  and  the  discarding  of 
careless,  slipshod  work.  What  has  a  boy  learned  if  his  drawing 
calLs  for  6  inches  and  his  model  measures  only  5^  inches? — (al*- 
boards  in  general  demand  to  see  tangible  results  of  work  done,  as 
though  we  would  not  grumble  if  we  got  within  ^  inch  of  our  meas- 
urement al\\ays).  You  may  just  as  well  save  time  and  do  no  draw- 
ing and  say  any  old  size  will  do.    While  i)opular  opinion  and  school 
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far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  the  real  objects  of  the  school  and  the 
training  have  been  defeated  if  accuracy  and  technique  have  been 
sacrificed.  The  true  aim  of  the  manual  training  schools  is  not  to 
turn  out  quantities  of  furniture. 

I  find  a  good  plan  is  to  call  my  class  to  attention  at  different  times 
during  the  making  of  a  model  and  ask  them  to  check  it  over  to  the 
drawing  and  see  how  they  stand  as  regards  accuracy  of  measure- 
ment. The  first  time  I  did  that  there  was  not  one  model  up  to 
exact  size.  I  threw  the  worst  away,  those  past  all  redemption,  and 
found  it  a  good  lesson  to  the  boys ;  they  are  a  little  more  careful 
and  realize  that  the  figures  on  the  drawing  are  to  be  strictly  adhered 
to.  A  boy  who  likes  his  work  and  ha.s  a  true  conception  of  its  value 
will  not  object  to  taking  the  necessary  pains  and  trouble  to  be  ac- 
curate ;  in  fact,  it  will  appeal  to  him,  he  will  even  take  pride  in  see- 
ing how  close  he  can  get  to  the  figures.  Of  course  the  boy 's  interest 
must  be  aroused  first,  and  it's  up  to  the  teacher  to-  devote  time 
sufficient  to  getting  new  ideas  of  work,  original  models,  etc.,  and 
generally  striving  to  keep  out  of  the  rut,  which  is  so  easy  to  slide 
into.  It  would  not  be  wise  for  me  to  close  without  devoting  a  few 
words  in  connection  with  the  part  the  elementary  schools  should 
play  in  securing  better  results  in  our  manual  training  schools.  I 
firmly  believe  that  in  the  near  future  the  elementary  schools  will 
be  doing  a  splendid  and  necessary  preliminary  work  to  fit  our  boys 
and  girls  for  their  future  life.  They  will  be  teaching  those  subjects 
bearing  upon  industTial  and  manual  activities.  I  think  in  the 
Third  Book  at  least  should  begin  a  course  of  insilruction  to  boys 
to  cultivate  their  ability  in  the  use  of  the  mechanic's  written  lan- 
guage— mechanical  drawing.  The  proper  equipment  should  be 
provided  to  facilitate  matters,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
manual  training  instructor  a  light  elementary  course  should  be 
mapped  out,  not  too  difficult.  Look  at  the  great  assistance  it  would 
be  to  both  pupil  and  teacher  when  the  time  came  to  take  manual 
training.  The  boys  could  get  familiar  \^ith  common  joints  in  wood- 
w©rk  and  simple  models-  by  drawing  them  and  seeing  them,  and 
half  the  battle  would  be  won  when  the  time  came  to  make  them. 
They  would  get  familiar  with  the  rule  and  squares,  etc.  As  it  is 
now,  I  dare  venture  to  say  that  when  my  junior  class  comes  to  me 
in  the  fall  no  boy  will  be  able  to  give  me  a  half  of  any  dimension 
unless  it's  actual  inches. 
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The  time  of  90  minutes  per  week  is  not  sufficient  for  any  mamial 
training  teacher  to  have  to  devote  part  of  it  to  such  work  as  that. 
The  elementary  school  should  make  it  their  business  to  teach  it. 
As  it  now  is  it  takes  the  first  year  almost  to  get  the  boys  to  realize 
how  serious  a  thing  it  is  and  how  necessary  to  be  able  to  make  a 
working  drawing  and  have  a  true  conception  of  it  as  it  relates  to 
bench  work,  etc.,  and  until  a  pupil  can  grasp  sensibly  how  closely 
these  subjects  are  related  you  will  do  very  little  with  him.  A  full 
size  drawing  of  tools  used  in  manual  training  work  and  their 
various  parts  showm  and  named,  to  be  hung  ap  in  the  class  room, 
and,  if  time  permitted,  a  talk  and  an  object  lesson  once  in  two 
months  by  the  manual  training  instructor.  It  would  prepare  the 
boys  and  give  them  a  definite  idea  of  what  to  look  forward  to  w'hen 
they  were  privileged  to  attend  manual  training  school.  Until  these 
changes  are  made  in  our  schools  it  will  be  uphill  work,  even  though 
with  what  we  have,  and  how  we  are  placed,  the  wide-awake  in- 
structor will  still  find  many  ways  and  means  of  getting  better 
results  in  our  manual  training  and  industrial  schools. 
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Mrs.  Lily  H.  Mabee,  Kingston. 

By  means  of  art  and  manual  training  we  are  aiming  to  develop 
a  disposition  toward  energetic  action  or  work  in  response  to  stimu- 
lating thought.  Too  often  more  head-learning  creates  a  wish  or 
desire  for  good  without  there  being  sufficient  impulse  in  the  organ- 
ism to  prompt  the  energetic  action  required  to  achieve  it.  We  must, 
therefore,  train  the  child  in  action  and  deeds,  until  the  working  out 
of  thoughts  in  deeds  grows  into  a  habit. 

There  should  be  the  development  of  the  emotional  being  through 
the  feelings — a  love  of  action,  a  training  of  hand  and  eye  to  obey 
the  mind  and  execute  its  orders,  that  fit  both  head  and  hand,  heart 
and  will  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  life. 

Nothing  gives  greater  dignity  to  man  than  a  complete  realization 
of  the  power  of  being  able  to  do.  No  joy  is  greater  or  more  lasting 
than  that  received  by  doing  well  with  the  complete  being — brain, 
eye,  hand,  will  and  judgmpnt — all  God-given  tools  to  be  trained 
and  used. 

If  we  are  ever  to  compete  with  the  real  art  that  characterizes  so 
much  of  the  fine  products  of  the  Old  World,  then  the  art  idea  must 
be  made  more  prominent  in  education.  When  this  is  properly  done 
our  youth  will  come  up  out  of  the  educational  process  strong  of 
purpose,  positive  in  application,  trained  in  the  use  of  hand  and 
eye,  with  originality  developed,  and  possessing  an  ability  and 
capacity  to  use  it,  that  will  manifest  themselves  in  every  art  and 
industry.  The  young,  of  whatever  circumstance  in  life,  have  a 
right  to  the  joy  that  comes  from  knowing  and  perceiving  beauty  in 
nature  and  art  forms.  Should  we  not  endeavor  to  give  them  the 
power  of  enabling  them  to  perceive  in  their  surroundings  the  good, 
the  true,  and  the  beautiful?  This  can  be  done  at  the  same  time  we 
give  them  the  capacity  to  make  a  living. 

We  are  just  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
skilled  pursuits  now  open  in  the  various  directions  of  hand  work, 
as  compared  with  a  few  years  ago.  If  an  advertisement  is  put  in 
the  paper  for  a  skilled  hand  worker  in  almost  any  of  the  trades 
there  are  very  few  applicants,  and  wages  must  be  paid  in  propoT- 
tion  to  capacity.    We  need  to-day  trained  and  skilled  hands  more 
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than  we  need  fluent  tongues.  To  deprive  a  child  of  this  training 
is  to  rear  it  in  ignorance  of  its  power  to  use  hand  and  eye — a 
power  that  can  he  mastered  at  an  early  age. 

Drawing  compels  observation  and  reflection.  It  enables  one  to 
understand  the  message  that  is  printed  in  every  natural  thing,  a 
message  of  beauty,  of  proportion,  of  grace  and  of  fitness. 

Drawing  makes  mind.  It  is  not  slow  work.  The  only  part  that 
is  slow  is  the  don 't-know-how  part.  Remove  this  and  the  actual 
doing  is  quick  and  rapid.  There  is  no  place  in  the  schoolroom  for 
slow,  laborious  drawing. 

The  four  departments  of  art  which  yield  the  best  results  are : 
drawing,  designing,  clay  modelling  and  carving. 

One  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the  old  method  of  teaching 
drawing  was  that  it  seemed  to  be  something  entirely  apart  from 
the  other  studies;  a  mere  accomplishment;  something  for  the  select 
few,  the  ones  who  displayed  a  certain  amount  of  talent.  Not  so  now. 
Drawing  and  manual  training  are  especially  suited  for  backward 
and  dull  pupils ;  they  are  the  very  ones  who  most  need  its  training, 
and  by  means  of  it  many  have  been  able  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation. 

If  children  are  to  know  things,  to  gain  knowledge,  nothing  will 
take  the  place  of  the  right  kind  of  instruction  in  art,  as  it  compels 
their  attention  to  things.  Take  it  in  connection  with  nature  study : 
An  immense  amount  of  keen  pleasure  is  lost  through  our  not  being 
ahle  to  see  and  feel  the  beautiful  color  effects  that  surround  us  on 
all  sides,  whether  it  bo  in  the  ever-changing  sky,  in  the  play  of 
sunlight  and  shadow,  or  in  flower,  shell,  bird  and  all  the  handiwork 
of  God  and  man.  It  needs  no  effort  on  our  part :  we  have  simply  to 
open  our  eyes  and  enjoy  this  as  we  enjoy  the  song  of  the  bird. 

John  Ruskin  says :  ' '  The  white,  blue,  purple,  scarlet  and  ruby  of 
the  morning  clouds  are  meant  to  be  entirely  delightful  to  the  liuman 
creatures  whom  the  clouds  and  light  sustain.  Be  sure  you  are 
always  ready  to  see  them  the  moment  they  are  painted  by  God  for 
you." 

The  cultivation  of  such  keen  observation  as  thi.s  should  be  a  very 
real  part  of  education.  Apart  from  this  aesthetic  view,  the  study 
of  color  is  very'  desirable  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view,  for  it 
enters  largely  into  many  of  the  occupations  of  every-day  life.  We 
often  think  we  know  all  about  the  common  things  of  every-day  life, 
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but  when  we  attempt  to  make  a  draM^ing  or  model  of  the  o'bjeet  we 
are  soon  convinced  that  the  things  we  have  failed  to  notice  are  in 
the  majority. 

Meissonier  thought  drawing  one  of  the  bases  of  primary  edue.a- 
tion.  He  said:  "To  what  heights  might  their  intelligence  be 
trained  by  simply  teaching  them  to  see.  I  would  have  drawing  made 
the  basis  of  education  in  all  schools.  It  is  the  only  language  that 
can  express  all  things.  An  outline,  even  if  ill-shaped,  conveys  a 
more  exact  idea  of  a  thing  than  the  most  harmonious  sentence  in 
the  world." 

The  power  of  imitation  and  suggestion,  the  ability  to  draAv,  to 
model  f'nd  carve  natural  objects,  is  inherent  in  most  children,  and 
only  needs  to  be  properly  trained  to  give  results.  Hitherto  we  have 
given  much  attention  to  the  head  and  little  to  the  hand:  we  have 
laid  much  stress  on  thinking — little  on  doing.  Herbert  Spencer 
defines  education  as  "The  preparation  for  complete  living." 

Right  here  I  want  to  enter  a  plea  for  more  art  in  public  schools. 
In  the  first  place,  too  little  time  is  allotted  to  the  subject.  Many 
inspectors  and  teachers  think  one  lesson  a  week  sufficient,  while  to 
other  subjects  they  give  five.  Were  arithmetic  and  spelling  treated 
in  a  similar  manner  how  much  would  be  accomplished? 

About  three-fourths  of  the  children  will  never  enter  a  high  school 
and  nine-tenths  of  them  will  never  be  scholars,  but  will  need  a 
trained  hand  and  eye  to  earn  a  living.  Should  not  our  time-tables 
then  be  made  for  the  majority  ? 

In  the  second  place,  our  best  art  teachers  should  be  in  the  public 
schools,  for  results  which  count  can  only  be  obtained  by  commenc- 
ing when  the  child  is  young. 

Let  a  child  and  a  grown  person  start  to  learn  to  swim  or  ride  a 
wheel  and  which  will  accomplish  it  first  ?  Why  ?  Because  the  child 
has  more  confidence  and  is  not  afraid  to  venture  out,  while  the 
adult  is. 

But  most  of  our  art  teachers  go  to  the  collegiate,  where  they  are 
better  paid.  Only  in  large  cities  do  the  Educational  Boards  feel 
they  can  afford  an  art  supervisor  or  specialist  for  their  public 
schools,  and  even  then,  owing  to  the  number  of  schools  to  be 
supervised,  most  of  the  teaching  must  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
regular  teachers,  and  so  few  of  these  are  qualified  to  teach  it.  In 
too  many  cases  it  is  like  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  and  the  result 
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is  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  soon  a  dislike  for  the  subject.  Tlien 
most  of  our  classes  are  too  large  to  do  justice  to  either  pupil  or 
teacher. 

While  many  teachers  are  teaching  drawing  and  color  work,  few, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  introduced  clay  modelling  or  ambidexterous 
draM'ing.  There  is  only  one  way  to  really  know  form,  and  that  is  by 
making  it  as  well  as  drawing  it.  One  may  draw  the  shape  of  an 
object  many  times  and  still  not  be  familiar  with  its  appearance  all 
around.  A  vivid  impression  is  gained  through  a  sense  of  t-oueh 
and  the  muscular  sense. 

Modelling  in  clay  is  a  more  thorough  mode  of  thought  impression 
than  drawing.  It  compels  the  use  of  both  hands  continually.  The 
more  we  use  our  hands  the  more  control  we  have  over  those  organs 
and  the  more  vital  we  make  the  connection  between  the  hands  and 
the  brain.    All  bronze  and  marble  statues  are  first  modelled  in  clay. 

Ambidexterous,  or  two-hand,  drawing  should  be  commenced  with 
the  juniors.  It  is  an  exercise  adapted  to  large  free  arm  movement. 
It  aims  to  co-ordinate  the  two  hands  so  they  will  work  together 
freely  and  harmoniously ;  to  develop  skill,  freedom  and  speed. 

Skill  acquired  in  one  line  of  work  is  more  or  less  utilized  in  all 
other  kinds.  A  skilled  carpenter  could  not  make  a  clumsy  machin- 
ist.   Then  the  development  of  the  brain  is  more  symmetrical. 

If  I  work  with  the  right  hand  I  use  the  left  side  of  my  brain,  etc. 
By  means  of  the  ambidexterous  method,  energy  may  be  conserved 
and  the  amount  of  work  done  in  a  given  time  increased.  A  certain 
amount  of  drill  is  necessary,  and  a  certain  number  of  units  which 
are  fundamental  in  character  must  be  memorized. 

In  closing  I  might  say  that  art  should  be  taken  up  under  three 
heads:  (1)  Copy  Drawing,  or  the  hoiv;  (2)  Object  Drawing,  or  the 
sonrce;  (3)  Memory  Drawing,  or  the  test. 
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BSSENTIAL^^  OF  FEOGRESS. 

J.    B.    MCDOUGALL. 

True  progress,  whether  in  relation  to  the  individual,  the 
nation  or  the  race  depends  ultimately  upon  education.  In  its 
widest  sense  education  is  simply  that  beneficent  modification  of 
the  natural  state  that  arises  from  contact  with  the  forces  and 
influences  that  surround  us.  If  we  but  carry  our  thoughts  back 
to  a  remote  past  we  find  life  to  be  a  thing,  scarcely  self-conscious, 
played  upon  by  external  forces  and  in  turn  reacting  upon  these 
in  an  indeterminate  and  aimless  way.  Out  of  this  primordial 
condition  there  gradually  emerged  a  sense  of  the  superiority  of 
certain  equipment  and  endowment  in  meeting  the  demands  of 
existence.  Thus  was  struck  th(^  first  note  in  the  history  of  human 
development.  "  Life  is  educable,"  is  the  greatest  fact  next  to 
that  of  creation,  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  ages  and  the  key 
to  the  limitless  potentiality  of  the  race.  Through  this  was  man 
enabled  to  take  his  first  step  away  from  that  all-enslaving  fatalism 
that  held  him  in  its  relentless  grip,  and  towards  that  freedom  and 
mastery  of  self  and  surroundings — that  dominion  over  all  things 
which  was  the  promise  to  primal  man  and  of  which  no  age  is  more 
prophetic  of  speedy  realization  than  the  present. 

But  we  must  be  on  our  guard  in  this  matter  of  progress  lest 
we  mistake  the  shadow  for  the  substance.  Because  man's  chief 
struggle  is  towards  subduing  the  elements  and  forces  of  the  uni- 
verse to  his  will,  we  are  apt  to  overestimate  the  external  product, 
we  set  undue  evaluation  upon  the  material  factors  and  ignore  the 
reality.  To  ask  concerning  a  country's  progress  has  come  to  be 
synonymous  with  inquiry  as  to  its  increase  in  population,  its 
facilities  for  transit  and  transport,  its  utilities  for  the  advance 
of  creature  comforts  and  conveniences,  its  wealth,  territorial 
expansion  and  various  other  visible  or  more  or  less  tangible 
factors  in  nation  building.  But  history  furnishes  ample  evidence 
that  the  underlying  theory  may  be  founded  on  a  false  philosophy. 

These  are  not  even  infallible  evidences  of  true  national  progress. 
28 
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In  just  such  days  of  material  prosperity  have  both  nations  and 
individuals  been  sowing  the  seeds  of  degeneration  and  decay.  And 
we  fail  utterly  to  read  aright  the  sig-ns  of  the  times  who  interpret 
life  by  such  a  standard.     True  progress  is  inseparably  bound  up 
with  life  itself.     This  is  the  key-note  of  the  greatest  of  philoso- 
phies, "I  am  come  that  ye  might  have  LIFE  and  that  ye  might 
have  it  abundantly,"  and,  lest  we  misconstrue  or  misapply  the 
truth,  it  is  added,  "A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance 
of  the  things  he  possesseth."    Progress  is  therefore  to  be  measured 
in  terms  of  life,  and  the  best  material  resource  of  a  nation  lies  in 
the  improvement  of  the  human  asset.     AVe  shall  not  therefore, 
allow  any  material  fallacy  to  becloud  our  vision.     We  shall,  on 
the  contrary,  do  what  we  can  to  shield  our  youth  from  its  baleful 
influence.     And  there  is  no  time  more  opportune  than  the  present 
to  sound  the  warning.     The  times  are  vocal  with  the  siren  call  to 
false  aspiration.     There  seems  to  be  a  very  conspiracy  of  forces 
to  mislead  the  unwary.     The  press  is  already  lending  itself  ser- 
vilely to  the  propagation  of  this  insidious  and  seductive  gospel  of 
mammon.     It  is  busy  meretriciously  disseminating  this  false  con- 
ception of  life's  values.      Stocks  and  shares  of  specious  worth, 
spurious  propositions  that  promise  ease  and  wealth,  mining  and 
realty  gambles  of  the  most  audacious  nature  are  presented  with  all 
the  lure  and  fascination  that  language  and  letter-]iress  can  give. 
Everwwhere  materialism  holds  sway.     Mining  Institutes,  Manu- 
facturers' Associations,  Conservation  Commissions  are  extolled  by 
•  press  and  people,  though  they  but  debate  of  rocks  and  trees  and 
wool  and  water-powers,  while  the  exponents  of  higher  ideals  are 
too  often  ignored.     It  is  for  the  school  to  keep  pure  the  fountain- 
head  of  ideals  and  to  send  her  foster-children  fortified  for  the 
l)attle  of  life  with  princi]ik's  worthy  of  our  Canadian  citizenship. 
We.  upon  whom  devolves  this  charge  shall  not  prove  recreant  to 
our  trust.     The  great  fraternity  of  teachers  is  the  world's  conser- 
vation  commission,   promoting   the  well-being   and   genuine   pro- 
oress  of  citizens  and  ensurinu'  the  solidaritv  and  pre-eminence  of 
empire  in  a  really  vital  way.    While  the  nation  may  not  recognize 
it   (and  it  ill  befits  altruism  to  i)roclaim  itself),  let  us  be  fully 
cognizant  of  our  place  and  duty  and  let  us  extend  the  sense  of 
true  values  by  fidelity  to  our  call  and  by  the  inculcation  of  prin- 
ciples broad-based  upon  the  public  weal. 
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To  this  fundamental  idea  of  progress  as  enlargement  and 
enrichment  of  life  let  us  add  its  natural  corollary,  that  "Know- 
ledge is  Wealth."  The  absorbing  ambition  of  nations  is  for 
political  and  financial  independence.  But  just  in  so  far  as  they 
substitute  the  material  for  the  real  essence  and  depart  from  the 
original  conception  of  wealth  as  the  common  good  will  they  fail 
in  that  ambition.  That  is  writ  large  in  the  history  of  modern 
nation  building.  The  real  essence  of  value  in  any  possession  lies 
in  its  usableness.  By  this  I  mean  its  convertibility  into  the  gen- 
uinely durable  satisfactions  of  life,  l^othing  stands  higher  than 
knowledge  in  this  regard,  in  the  scale  of  human  values.  This 
intellectual  specie  differs  widely  from  the  material  form.  It  is 
accessible  to  all,  its  possession  by  one  does  not  diminish  the 
holding  of  another,  and  what  is  more  important  still,  while  dearth 
of  material  wealth  serves  to  enhance  its  value  the  opposite  is  true 
of  the  intellectual — it  gains  in  value  in  direct  proportion  to  its 
increase  and  diffusion.  It  is  no  idle  fancy  that  "As  wealth 
increases,  men  decay."  That  is,  the  substitution  of  false  values 
inevitably  supplants  the  real.  It  is  thus  that  nations  have  gone 
down  to  premature  decay.  Rome  furnishes  a  typical  example  of 
the  fatal  nature  of  a  monopoly  of  material  wealth.  In  her  palmy 
days  her  statesmen  and  philosophers  alike  warned  her  of  her 
impending  doom.  Cato,  the  censor,  endeavoured  to  stem  the  tide 
by  sumptuary  laws,  and  Horace  too,  mindful  of  his  country's 
need,  advised  them  of  the  dangers  of  material  aggrandizement  as 
a  nation  and  the  enervating  influence  of  luxury  as  a  people.  "For 
you,"  he  says,  "the  limits  of  the  land  do  not  suffice ;  you  must 
push  your  villas  out  into  the  sea."  Remember 
Death  knocks  with  impartial  pace 
At  the  palace  of  the  rich  and  the  cottage  of  the  poor." 

It  follows  then  that  this  form  of  wealth  must  be  a  common 
])Ossession,  that  is,  education  must  be  essentially  democratic  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term.  The  equitable  distribution  of  value 
is  a  natural  corollary.  There  must  be  no  monopoly  in  this  form 
of  wealth.  The  fate  of  Greece  typifies  well  the  doom  that  awaits 
a  state  built  upon  an  aristocracy  of  intellectual  wealth.  Witness 
too,  the  chaotic  and  uncertain  existence  of  the  present  Latin- 
American  states  or  of  those  of  southern  Europe,  due  to  the 
divisive  nature  of  ignorance.     It  should  then  be  taken  by  the 
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state  as  an  incontestable  postulate  of  education  that  nothing  shall 
interfere  with  the  ideal  of  a  fullv  instructed,  well-trained  and 
honourable  citizenship.  The  co-efficient  of  the  power  of  any  state 
is  the  multiple  of  the  average  intelligence  by  its  total  numerical 
strength.  You  cannot  measure  national  strength  by  its  excep- 
tional geniuses  any  more  than  you  can  forest  values  by  the  height 
of  the  tallest  trees  or  the  volume  of  a  stream  by  its  occasional 
expansions.  Xo  system  of  education  is  adequate  that  fails  to 
recognize  this  imiversal  aspect. 

Xow  it  is  a  mere  truism  that  education  depends  essentially 
upon  two  main  factors. — (1)  Heredity  or  Race  Heritage;  (2) 
Environment.  Of  the  former  the  state  has  hitherto  taken  little 
cognizance,  under  the  assumption  that  it  is  either  unwise  or  im- 
practicable, to  launch  a  rlefinite  protective  or  ameliorative  scheme. 
Tt  has  thus  far  contentecl  itself  with  accumulation  of  data  and  the 
encouragement  of  research  in  the  domain  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission. But  this  is  largely  academic  and  has.  as  .yet.  borne 
little  practical  fruit.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  hence- 
forth lay  claim  to  a  wider  place  in  this  field,  and  signs  are  not 
lacking.  Tt  has  acknowledged  its  responsibility  for  mental  and 
moral  incompetents  b}'  undertaking  to  render  them  in  a  measure 
socially  efficient  or,  at  least,  by  relieving  society  of  their  burden. 
But  preventive  measures  before  rafher  than  remedial  measures 
after  the  fact  are  the  great  desideratum.  The  science  of  eugenics 
is  young  but  it  is  promising,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  no  distant 
day  the  state  will  assume  its  rightful  responsibilitv  of  bringinc: 
this  undesirable  hereditary  stock  to  the  irreducible  minimum. 

Whatever  of  promise  the  future  holds  iu  store  for  us  in  this 
regard,  our  chief  practical  concern  is  with  the  matter  of  environ- 
ment, as  a  factor  more  completely  under  our  control.  This  may 
be  considered  under  two  main  heads — (1)  Opportunity.  (2) 
Quality. 

To  leave  education,  as  in  eaidy  times,  subject  to  the  dictates 
of  circumstance  or  to  the  choice  or  caprice  of  the  individual,  is 
inimical  to  the  common  good.  To  commit  it  to  the  care  of  the 
church — the  next  historically  ]n'ogressive  movement — is  but  meas- 
urably less  so.  To  rise  to  the  conception  of  education  as  a  imi- 
versal need,  to  recognize  it  as  the  inalienable  right  of  every  man 
whatever  his   race,    rank   or   creecl,    is   a    distinct   advance   in   the 
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evolution  of  thought.  To  crystallize  this  conception  in  a  form  of 
compulsory  legislation  was,  so  to  speak,  a  counsel  of  perfection. 
But  neither  the  decision  as  to  fact  nor  its  formal  inclusion  in 
statutory  enactment  will  suffice.  As  the  state  rightly  insists  upon 
an  adequate  education  for  all  it  should,  of  necessity,  make  it 
equally  accessible  to  all.  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  state  to 
bring  opportunity  to  the  door  of  every  citizen.  This  is  a  task 
that  will  tax  the  genius  of  our  greatest  statesmen  but  well  worth 
the  endeavour.  Modern  socialism  has  this  ideal  in  it  by  implica- 
tion, but  its  virtues  are  so  mingled  with  vicious  principles  as 
to  wholly  neutralize  the  good  and  render  any  effort  by  its  advo- 
cates abortive.  Equality  is  the  watchword,  but  if  the  effort  that 
is  expended  in  securing  redistribution  of  the  material  acquisitions 
of  men  (as  impossible  as  it  is  unreasonable),  were  devoted  to 
extending  equal  chances  to  all.  how  much  the  race  would  benefit. 
Our  greatest  problems,  social,  moral,  industrial  and  even  spiritual, 
are  due  largely  to  disparity  of  intelligence  among  men  and  this 
is  owing,  to  a  grat  extent,  to  lack  of  opportunity,  the  o]ien  and 
undisputed  privilege  of  making  the  most  of  the  powers  we  natur- 
ally possess.  How  then  is  the  state  acquitting  itself  of  this 
responsibility  ? 

Allow  me  to  put  a  question  germane  to  the  issue,  is  it  just 
that  I  should  exjjend,  in  securing  an  education  for  my  child,  an 
amount  entirely  disproportionate  to  that  of  my  fellow-citizen 
for  his,  owing  simply  to  geographical  factors  or  local  circum- 
stances over  which  I  have  no  control,  both  being,  possibly,  equally 
essential  to  the  commonwealth  ?  Save  for  special  advantages  the 
answer  must  be  an  emphatic  "jSTo."  Yet  this  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  in  our  existing  system.  We,  in  this  land, 
whose  settlement  conditions  are  but  primitive  have  drop]ied  all 
too  complacently  into  a  system  that  may  answer  in  a  highly 
organized  and  fully  settled  state.  In  the  rural  sections  of  our 
hinterland,  and  in  the  isolated  sections  of  the  older  portions  of 
our  province  the  cost  of  education  is  extremely  burdensome,  while 
in  other  parts  it  is  quite  inconsiderable.  In  many  eases  the  pro- 
portion is  as  great  as  twenty  to  one.  Such  a  blot  on  our  fair 
escutcheon  should  be  effaced.  The  state  should,  nay  MUST  put 
forth  every  effort  to  minimize  this  difference,  and  thus  afford 
measurably  equal  opportunity  to  all.     Liberal  treatment  by  the 
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government  bj  way  of  assisted  grants  has  done  much  to  im])rove 
conditions  but  this  method  is  sporadic  and  uncertain  rather  than 
fixed  and  systematic  and  is  readily  capable  of  amendment. 

If  state  ownership  as  in  a  sister  colony  is  inadvisable  or  im- 
practicable, let  us  at  least  equalize  the  burden  by  enlarging  the 
paying  unit,  pooling  the  cost,  and  let  the  central  exchequer  meet 
the  excess  beyond  the  provincial  average.  Expenditure  on  capital 
account  should  be  cared  for  otherwise  than  at  present.  In  outlying 
sections  where  financial  credit  is  weak  or  uncertain,  loans  of  lim- 
ited amount  are  possible  far  below  the  needs  and  at  exorbitant 
rates.  The  results  are  impairment  of  the  very  facilities  that 
make  for  opportunity.  A  remedy  suggests  itself  in  government 
endowment  from  which  the  capital  cost  of  rural  school  buildings 
and  equipment  may  be  met  at  lowest  possible  rates  and  on  easy 
terms  of  repayment.  The  endo^vment  might  be  raised  by  direct 
provincial  loan  or  by  the  use  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
deposits  transferred  to  the  provinces  by  the  federal  powers  to 
this  end.  Thus  would  the  savings  of  the  people  be  utilized  for 
the  people  in  a  direct  and  highly  beneficent  way. 

Again  we  would  speak  of  the  qnolity  of  the  environment. 
By  this  we  mean  the  nature  of  those  experiences  which  wo  ])nr- 
posively  bring  to  bear  upon  the  child  in  a  systematic  way  to  pro- 
mote his  progress.  Upon  this  question  has  been  waged  an 
undying  conflict.  ISTow  this  and  now  that  class  of  subject-matter 
has  been  in  the  ascendant.  Old  orthodoxy  stands  guard  over  the 
storied  past  and  proclaims  the  pre-eminence  of  the  ancient  pro- 
scriptions. N^ewcomer  heresy  disputes  her  claim  with  equal  vigor. 
and  proposes  some  new  nostrum  for  the  educational  ills  with  which 
we  are  afflicted.  Yet  out  of  this  conflict  has  ever  emerged  the 
higher  truth  and  a  form  of  education  at  least  better  suited  to  its 
age.     "The  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new." 

"  Xew  times  demand  new  measures  and  new  men : 
The  world  advances  and  in  time  outgrows 
The  laws  that  in  our  fathers'  days  were  best; 
And,  donbtless.  after  us  some  purer  scheme 
Will  be  shaped  out  by  wiser  men  than  we. 
Made  wiser  by  the  steady  growth  of  truth. 
The  time  is  ripe  and  rotten-ripe  for  change ; 
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Then  let  it  come ;  I  have  no  dread  of  what 
Is  called  for  by  the  instinct  of  mankind, 
For  think  I  that  God's  world  would  fall  apart 
Because  we  tear  a  parchment  more  or  less  ? 
Truth  is  eternal  but  her  effluence, 
With  endless  change  is  fitted  for  the  hour ; 
Her  mirror  is  turned  forward,  to  reflect 
The  promise  of  the  future,  not  the  past." 

This  ideally  expresses  the  truth  in  the  evolution  of  thought 
and  of  practice  consonant  therewith  and  the  attitude  we  should 
bear  if  we  would  achieve.  Life  is  no  longer  to  us  what  a  casual 
view  would  lead  us  to  believe.  It  is  not  a  predetermined  process 
advancing  stage  by  stage  to  a  known  destination.  It  is  what  one 
author  has  called  ''A  daring  and  risky  expedition  into  the  un- 
known." So  education  rightly  does  not  seek  to  rehabilitate  the 
past.  It  prepares  for  a  problematic  future,  utilizing  the  past  of 
experience  merely  as  warning  posts  and  guide-lights  by  the  way, 
and  adopting  the  agencies  of  approved  worth  as  the  ladder  by 
which  she  climbs. 

A  rational  system  of  education  will  take  full  cognizance  of 
three  factors,  (1)  man's  inherent  nature  and  constitution;  (2) 
his  present  needs;  (3)  his  destiny.  To  eliminate  the  speculative 
from  these  and  to  ensure  an  authentic  and  unquestioned  basis  for 
progress  is  the  task  of  our  leaders  of  thought.  The  challenge  to  the 
first  came  in  a  distant  day, —  "Man,  Know  Thyself."  But  it 
was  then  but  a  wilderness  voice.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  that  day  to 
this,  yet  our  advance  is  scarcely  perceptible.  We  have  barely 
emerged  from  the  cloudlands  of  mystery,  but  the  times  bear 
promise  of  a  fuller  light.  We,  teachers,  shall  not  ignore  this 
infant  science  of  "self."  Its  potentiality  for  good  we  cannot 
estimate.  Let  the  students  of  the  inner  life  have  free  course  and 
every  support  and  encouragement  and  let  us  who  are  engaged  in 
the  active  work  put  their  findings  to  the  test  of  practice  and  out 
of  a  tentative  science,  discover  a  fundamental  basis  for  larger 
educational  achievement. 

Again,  education,  in  its  last  analysis,  is  simply  affording 
normal  exercise  to  the  faculties  of  man  in  a  natural  way  looking 
to  his  maximal  efficiency.     Are  our  schools  to-day  true  agencies 
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for  providing  this  natural  exercise  ?     We  fear  that  the  old  fetish 
of  pure  knowledge  and  intellectual  discipline  is  too  much  with 
us.     We  cannot  estimate  the  evil  it  has  wrought,  standing  in  the 
way  of  that  universal  aspect  of  education  of  which  we  have  spoken 
heretofore,  beggaring  the  many  that    the    few    may    profit,  since 
but  a  small  proportion  can  attain  to  intellectual  eminence.       We 
realize  that  a  larger  demand  is  made  upon  the  school  to-day  than 
in  the  past.    In  earlier  days  the  home  was  the  world  in  miniature 
and  the  child  was  under  the  constant  play  of  forces,  himself  the 
active  agent  in  their  midst,  that  in  a  variety  of  ways  moulded 
his  life  and  developed  his  powers.     The  school  was  then  supple- 
mentary to  the  home,  adding  those  elements  of  formal  knowledge 
and  simple  instrumental  powers  which  the  home  could  not  well 
iuipart.     But  no  one  will  undertake  to  argue  that  for  the  life  of 
the  twentieth  century  the  same  training  will  suffice  as  for  even 
the   eighteenth.      In   the   intervening  century  the  world,   social, 
industrial,  political  and  domestic  as  well,  has  been  transformed. 
Strange  if  the  school  should  not  also  be  recast  in  this  alembic  of 
life.     It  seems  to  be  the  last  to  respond.     Instead  of  being  the 
pioneer  and  blazing  the  way,  it  follows  in  the  wake  of  the  great 
world  movements.     A  leavening  influence  has,  however,  been  at 
work,  involving  striking  changes  in  the  instruments  of  education 
but  chiefly  in  the  spirit  of  teaching.     School  life  is  found  to  be 
what  we  might  call  the  chrysalid  stage  of  man's  existence.     Into 
it  the  child  passes  to  be  metamorphosed  into  full-fledged  citizen- 
ship.    But  this  transformation  is  not  as  in  the  typical  stage  of 
the  lower  forms  of  life  by  forces  working  wholly  from  within 
but  by  the  play  and  counterplay  of  the  outer  forces  of  active  life. 
It  is  due  to  this  conception  that  we  have  the  addition  to  our  pro- 
gramme of  such  departments  as  manual  arts  and  occupations,  to 
bring  him  into  more  vital  contact  with  the  forces  of  the  real  life 
of  the  world.     But  let  me  say  that  in  so  far  as  the  process  is 
merely   formal    it   is   altogether   unavailing.      The   tendency   to 
mechanize  will  be  just  as  fatal  here  as  in  other  phases  of  training. 
Kesults  are  consequently  not  attained  and  the  world  looks  skep- 
tically upon  the  innovation. 

The  one  supreme  essential  will  ever  be  the  teacher.  The  per- 
sonal equation  is  the  dominant  factor  in  education.  In  earlier 
davs   there  was   a   compelling  enthusiasm   amounting  to   almost 
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an  idolatrv  of  knowledge  which  carried  scholars  through  by  a 
whole-souled  momentum  to  heights  of  capacity  that  counted 
richly  in  the  struggle  of  life.  But  these  days  are  largely  gone. 
Our  teachers  lack  this  inspiration.  Our  schools  are  all  too  largely 
manned  by  immature  vouth  who  have  not  entered  deeply  enough 
into  knowledge  or  experience  of  life  to  possess  an  impelling  sym- 
I^athy  with  either.  The  dynamic  is  gone.  We  would  not,  how- 
ever, underrate  the  worth  of  this  bright,  fresh,  pulsating  life  of 
young  manhood  and  womanhood  that  meets  the  child  on  the 
threshold  of  its  career  with  a  spirit  so  much  akin  to  its  own.  It 
is  indispensable.  But  the  teacher,  especially  of  the  higher  grades, 
must  be  a  living  incarnation  of  the  life  of  the  community  and  of 
the  state,  knowing  its  struggles  of  the  past,  its  interests,  its  aims 
and  aspirations  and  the  forms  and  institutions  in  which  these  are 
embodied.  If  there  be  ground  for  the  conflict  over  the  comparative 
worth  of  the  male  and  the  female  teacher,  the  secret  lies  here. 
The  question  is  not  one  of  superiority  or  inferiority  of  intellect, 
but  which  is  the  truer  and  fuller  interpreter  of  life.  For  boys 
of  adolescent  age  whose  natural  afiiliations  are  with  the  larger 
civic  and  state  life  about  them  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt. 
But  in  any  case  the  fact  is  true — lack  of  responsiveness  to  life  is 
fatal  in  the  school-room,  artificiality  the  most  deadening  influence 
to  which  it  can  fall  a  prey.  To  be  brief  then,  the  teacher  should 
be  vigorous,  scholarly,  cultured,  well-trained  and  as  far  as 
possible  widely  travelled,  thoroughly  conversant  with  life  and  in 
close  touch  and  sympathy  with  it  in  all  its  phases,  keenly  obser- 
vant of  child  nature,  actuated  by  high  ideals  and  readily  capable 
of  adapting  every  available  agency  that  will  aid  the  child  in 
attaining  thereto. 

Let  us  finally  recapitulate  the  essentials  of  progress. — 

1 .  The  elimination  of  false  standards  of  progress,  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  public  conscience  to  the  factors  of  real  worth,  and 
the  concentration  of  effort  upon  these  durable  satisfactions  of 
life. 

2.  A  deep  national  sense  of  the  supreme  value  of  the  human 
asset  over  every  form  of  material  possession. 

3.  A  compelling  enthusiasm  for  education  as  the  chief  factor 
in  progress  and  the  employment  of  every  means  to  extend  its 
benefits  to  the  masses. 
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4.  The  complete  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  state  of  its 
obligations  to  this  end.    These  are, — 

1.  To  bring  opportunity  to  the  door  of  every  citizen. 

2.  To  share  liberally  the  financial  responsibility  involved, 
lender  conviction  that  education  is  worthy  the  highest 
endowment  of  all  the  state's  charges. 

3.  To  take  such  measures  as  will  protect  it  from  the  entry  of 
incompetents,  and  to  render  those  it  must  necessarily  have, 
efficient  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity. 

4.  To  provide  subject  matter  whose  values  are  appropriable 
by  all,  and  selected  on  the  soundest  canons  of  educational 
judgment. 

5.  To  make  provision  for  a  thoroughly  trained  teacher 
supply  such  as  to  command  public  confidence  and  to  ensure 
them  dignity,  permanence  and  independence  as  a  i^rofes- 
sion. 

6.  To  allow  no  racial,  denominational,  social,  industrial,  or 
political  obstacle  to  interfere  with  the  ideal  of  a  uniformly 
adequate  education  for  all. 

We  in  Canada  are  in  a  superior  position  to  lay  broad  and 
sure  the  foundations  of  our  system.  We  hold  the  one  fresh  field 
among  the  coming  nations.  Untrammelled  by  the  traditions  of 
older  lands,  bound  to  no  establishment,  fettered  by  no  bonds  of 
social  custom,  with  the  lessons  of  past  history  and  the  enlighten- 
ment of  a  present  age  unequalled  in  physical  and  psychical 
achievement  to  guide  us,  surely  we  might  furnish  an  object  lesson 
to  the  world.  Shall  we  rise  to  our  opportunity  or  shall  we  let 
gross  materialism  befog  our  vision  and  blind  us  to  the  larger  issues 
of  life,  and  a  heritage  of  natural  resource  be  exploited  to  meaner 
purposes  that  might  well  endow  us  richly  for  sturdy  and  self- 
respecting  nationhood  ? 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Fifty-Second  Annual   Convention 

OF  THE 

ONTARIO    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATION. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

FIRST  DAY— TUESDAY. 

University  of  Toronto, 
March  25th,  1913. 

The  Association  met  in  Convocation  Hall,  President  James  L. 
Hughes  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Silcox  conducted  the  devotional  exercises. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Wm.  Scott,  seconded  by  ]\Ir.  S.  Silcox,  That  as  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  in  1912  have  been  printed  and  distributed, 
they  be  considered  as  read  and  confirmed.     Carried. 

Communications  were  received  from: 

(1)  Mr.  R.  A.  Gray,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Directors  to  revise  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  0.  E.  A.  met  twice  in  Dean  Pakenham's  office.  Faculty 
of  Education,  and  beg  to  report  progress.  The  Committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  there  should  be  ample  time  allowed  for  the 
Directors  to  discuss  whatever  recommendations  might  be  made, 
and  that  this  could  only  be  possible  if  the  committee  brought  in  a 
report  at  the  annual  thanksgiving  meeting;  that  suggested  amend- 
ments should  be  printed  in  the  programmes  and  be  in  the  hands  of 
all  the  association  before  the  Easter  meeting;  and  that  the  com- 
mittee be  enlarged  to  include  more  of  the  sections  and  departments. 

The  President  stated  that  this  communication  had  been  placed 
before  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  that  the  Board  recommended 
the  adoption  of  the  report  by  the  association. 

The  report  was  adopted. 
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(2.)  Sir  Philip  Hutoliins,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Empire. 

28th  December,  1912. 

Dear  Sir, — "We  hope  by  this  time  that  the  representatives  of 
your  association  who  attended  the  first  Imperial  Conference  of 
Teachers'  Associations  may  have  returned  and  have  made  some 
report  to  you  as  to  the  gathering.  The  total  number  of  delegates 
and  members  registering  for  the  Conference  was  six  hundred  and 
twenty-five. 

The  discussions  on  matters  of  importauce  to  teachers  throughout 
the  Empire,  and  the  social  intercourse  which  the  League  was  able 
to  arrange,  appear  to  have  been  generally  appreciated.  Indeed 
this  appreciation  was  clearly  shown  by  the  resolution,  passed 
unanimously,  that  the  sittings  of  the  Conference  be  continued  at 
regular  intervals,  and  by  the  desire  expressed  to  us  that  an  annual 
meeting  of  all  Overseas  teachers  who  may  be  in  England,  and  of 
Home  teachers,  be  held  in  London  in  the  middle  of  each  July.  In 
connection  with  these  informal  meetings  expeditions  to  many  of  the 
most  interesting  places  in  England  will  be  arranged  on  the  same 
lines  as  this  year. 

The  next  formal  Conference  will  take  place  in  Toronto  by 
invitation  of  the  Government  of  Ontario. 

Now  that  recurring  meetings  of  teachers  of  the  Empire  are  an 
established  fact,  and  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tions throughout  the  Empire  are  affiliated  to  the  League,  our  Com- 
mittee consider  that  effect  should  be  given  to  the  general  wish  that 
this  Branch  of  the  League's  work  should  have  some  significant 
title.  The  title  which  they  have  approved,  in  accordance  with  the 
desire  universally  expressed  to  us,  is  the  League  of  the  Empire's 
■'  Imperial  Union  of  Teachers." 

The  work  of  this  Branch  will  be  conducted  under  an  Education 
Committee  similar  to  that  responsible  for  the  late  Conference.  It 
will  consist  of  distinguished  Englisli  educationalists,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Overseas  Teachers'  Associations  will  be  welcomed 
as  Corresponding  Members. 

In  pursuance  of  various  Resolulious  passed  at  the  Conference, 
the  League  is  anxious  to  proceed  at  once  to  develop  more  fully 
its  Information  Bureau  for  the  special  use  of  teachers,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  Empire  they  may  reside.     It  has  been  forcibly  repre- 
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■rented  to  us  that  Teachers  need  their  own  Information  Bureau, 
<|uite  as  much  as  do  the  Universities,  and  that  many  of  the  Resolu- 
tions passed  at  the  Conference  cannot  be  adequately  carried  out 
■without  enlargement  of  this  Branch  of  the  League's  work. 

The  League  is  already  dealing  with  the  questions  of  "  The 
Migration  of  teachers  for  purposes  of  study  and  for  taking  up 
temporary  appointments."  But  there  are  also  other  questions  left 
over  by  the  Conference,  such  as  the  best  method  of  teaching  the 
English  language,  co-ordination  in  Education,  and  the  transfer  of 
teachers,  the  best  method  of  inspiring  interest  in  the  geography 
and  history  of  our  Empire,  and  the  promotion  of  travel-study, 
which  is  now  considered  so  valuable  a  factor  in  the  education  of 
pupils,  and  therefore  of  the  teachers  also. 

We  now  desire  to  be  informed  whether: — 

(1)  your  Association  approves  the  title  "  The  Imperial  Union 
of  Teachers"  as  the  name  of  this  Branch  of  the  League  of  the 
Empire's  work. 

(2)  teachers  interested  in  the  development  of  this  important 
Imperial  Union  would  give  the  small  annual  subscription  of  one 
shilling. 

In  return  for  this  small  contribution  we  offer  them  not  only 
personal  membership  of  the  League  and  its  Imperial  LTnion  of 
Teachers,  but  also  the  use  of  our  central  bureau  of  information, 
together  \Wth  entrance  to  the  annual  meetings  and  Conferences, 
and  the  services  of  the  League  in  such  matters  as  may  arise  out  of 
the  Conference,  particularly  with  reference  to  Imperial  co-opera- 
tion as  it  affects  the  teaching  profession. 

The  Report  of  the  Conference  accompanies  this  letter. 

I  am, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Philip  Hutchins, 

Chairman  of  the  Council. 

This  letter  was  referred  to  a  Committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
H.  J.  Baker,  F.  C.  Colbeck  and  R.  j\I.  Speirs,  said  committee  to 
report  on  Wednesday  evening. 
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Mr,  Wm.  Seott.  Chairman  of  the  Superannuation  Committee, 
presented  his  report,  which  was  as  follows: — 

Tour  Committee  first  endeavoured  to  convince  the  Auditors  that 
their  report  to  the  Provincial  Government  magnified  the  liability 
of  the  Province  in  adopting  the  Scheme  submitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment. While  Mr.  Mackenzie  would  not  admit  that  he  was  in  error, 
he  conceded  that  'the  Scheme  would  be  workable  provided  the 
government  set  aside  $100,000  to  supplement  the  assessments  of 
the  teachers. 

Then  the  Minister  of  Education  was  written  to,  asking  him 
to  say  what  was  being  done  in  regard  to  a  superannuation  Scheme 
and  suggesting  that  it  was  time  to  begin  to  prepare  a  scheme  for 
submitting  to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  meeting.  No  answer 
Avas  received  to  this  communication. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1913,  the  Executive  of  the  general 
committee  waited  upon  the  Minister  of  Education  and  the  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  at  the  Parliament  Buildings.  Those  present  Avere : 
Rev.  Jas.  Buchanan,  Dundalk;  T.  A.  Reid,  Owen  Sound;  R.  A. 
Gray,  Oakwood  High  School,  Toronto;  Miss  Jessie  Semple,  Super- 
visor of  Art,  Toronto ;  and  Principal  Scott. 

A  discussion  lasting  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  took  place  with 
the  Ministers,  and  the  committee  were  requested  to  furnish  the 
Treasurer  with  concrete  examples  of  the  working  of  the  proposed 
scheme.  A  few  days  after  this  the  Provincial  Treasurer  died. 
This  prevented  the  committee  from  taking  any  further  action  until 
a  permanent  Treasurer  is  appointed. 

We  suggest  that  the  same  committee  be  reappointed  with  the 
same  executive  to  continue  to  urge  upon  the  government  the  claims 
of  a  Superannuation  Scheme  and  we  beg  to  suggest  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commission  by  the  government  to  investigate  the  whole 
matter  and  prepare  a  scheme  for  submission  to  the  Government 
and  the  Legislature  of  Ontario. 

All  of  Avhich  is  respectfully  submitted, 

AVm.  Scott,  Secretary. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Pyne,  Minister  of  Education,  addressed  the  Associa- 
tion.    See  page  69. 
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The  President  addressed  the  Association  on  "  Modern  Tendencies 
in  Education."     See  page  73. 

The  Association  adjourned. 

After  the  adjournment  a  Reception  was  held  by  the  President 
and  the  Professors  of  the  University. 

Wednesday,  March  26th. 

The  Association  met  in  Convocation  Hall  at  8  p.m.,  President 
Hughes  in  the  chair. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Armstrong  opened  the  proceedings  with  reading  a 
portion  of  Scripture  and  leading  in  prayer. 

Sir  John  Willison  addressed  the  Association  on  "  A  Journalist's 
Reminiscences  of  Public  Life  and  Public  ]\Ien  in  Canada."  See 
page  93. 

J.  A.  Macdonald,  LL.D.,  addressed  the  Association  on 
"Lessons  from  Scotland  for  Life  in  Canada."     See  page  102. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 

President  -     -     -     -  C.   A.   ^layberry,  M.A.,   Stratford. 
General  Secretary  -  Robert  Willson  Doan,  Toronto. 
Treasurer  -     -     -     -  W.  J.  Hendry,  Toronto. 

The  Treasurer  presented  the  Auditor's  report. 
The  Auditor's  report  was  received  and  adopted. 
Moved  by  ]\Ir.  W.  Scott,  seconded  by  INIr.  J.  Dearness, 
That  any  members  of  this  Association  who  wish  to  attend  the 
Fourth  International  Congress    on    School    Hygiene    in    Buffalo, 
August  25th  to  30th,  1913,  may  act  as  delegates  from  this  Asso- 
ciation  to   the   said   meeting   on   receiving    credentials   from   the 
General  Secretary  of  this  Association.     The  carrying  out  of  this 
resolution  is  to    entail    no    expense    to    the    Ontario    Educational 
Association.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hendry,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Dearness, 
That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  hereby  tendered  to  the 
Hon.  Dr.  Pyne,  Sir  John  "Willison,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  ]\Iacdonald  for 
the  inspiring  addresses  which  they  have  delivered  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Convention,  to  the  University  authorities  and  Dr. 
Falconer  for  their  unremitting  attention  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  members  of  this  Association    during   the    present 
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Convention,  and  to  Dr.  Hughes  for  the  courteous  and  able  manner 
in  which  he  has  conducted  the  business  of  the  Association  during 
the  year.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Doan,  seconded  by  ilr.  H.  T.  J,  Coleman,. 

That,  witli  the  permission  of  the  University  authorities,  the  next 

meeting  of  this  Association  be  held  in  the  University  buildings, 

Toronto,  on  the  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  the  week 

following  Easter  Sunday,  1914. 

Principal  Hutton  was  called  to  the  chair  by  the  President,  and 
addressed  the  Association  on  The  League  of  Empire.  See  page  114. 
Mr.  Baker  was  asked  to  read  a  paper  bearing  upon  this  subject.. 
Mr.  Baker  read  the  paper  (see  page  117),  and 
Moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee. 
The  Secretary  :  I  have  pleasure  in  seconding  that.  ^Motion 
put  and  carried. 

The  President:  I  received  to-day  from  India  a  letter  asking 
me  to  give  it  to  some  boy  in  Toronto  so  that  they  might 
exchange  postcards. 

One  thing  I  am  sure  will  interest  you.  There  is  in  Australia 
a  place  nam.ed  Toronto,  a  small  place.  We  started  correspond- 
ence, and  the  result  of  it  was  that  the  girls  in  that  little  school 
of  Toronto,  Australia,  made  a  beautiful  Union  Jack  and  sent  it 
to  me  for  presentation  in  one  of  our  schools,  and  it  hangs  in 
Queen  Alexandra  School. 

The  audience  joined  in  singing  God  Save  the  King. 
The  comn^ittee  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  affiliating 
with  the  League  of  the  Empire  reported  as  follows: 

"'  This  committee  recommends  that    the    Ontario    Educational 
Association  affiliates  with  the  League  of  the  Empire  anl  approves 
of  the  name  '  Imperial  Union  of  Teachers,'  and  suggests  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  those  teachers  contemplating  a  trip  to 
the  homeland  to  become  individual  members  of  the  League." 
Moved  by  ]\Ir.  Henry  J.  Baker,  seconded  by  iMr.  R.  W.  Doan, 
That  the  report  be  adopted.     Carried  unanimously. 
After  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem  the  President  declared 
the  Convention  closed. 

After  the  adjournment  a  Reception  was  held  'oy  the  members  of 
the  Canadian  Branch  of  the  League  of  the  Empire. 
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COLLEGE  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

March  25th. 

The  College  and  High  School  Department  met  in  the  West  Hall 
of  the  main  building  of  the  University  of  Toronto  at  2.30  p.m.,  the 
Chairman,  Professor  J.  G.  Hume,  presiding. 

On  motion  of  Dr,  Strang,  seconded  by  Professor  Carriithers, 
the  minutes  of  the  two  sessions  of  1912,  as  printed  in  the  annual 
report,  were  confirmed. 

Professor  Alexander  gave  notice  of  his  motion  which  .appears 
later  in  these  minutes. 

Professor  Hume  then  gave  a  short  address  on  "  How  to  get  the 
student  to  do  his  own  work."  Using  the  JMontessori  method  as 
an  illustration,  he  showed  how  necessary  it  was  to  lead  the  student 
into  habits  of  accomplishing  his  task  so  as  actually  to  enjoy  it:  to 
learn  to  read  a  book  intelligently;  to  make  a  time-table  to  guide 
himself  in  his  own  work ;  to  choose  wisely  the  relative  order  of  his 
studies  and  to  vary  his  work  with  intermissions  so  as  to  keep  his 
mind  fresh  for  his  v/ork.  The  object  of  such  guidance  should 
always  be  to  make  the  student  independent  and  self-reliant. 

Principal  A.  AV.  Burt,  of  Brantford,  then  read  the  report  of  the 
special  committee  appointed  last  year  to  confer  with  the  President 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  on  the  raising  of  the  standard  of 
the  standard  of  matriculation,  as  outlined  in  the  President's  report. 
It  was  as  follows : 

"  I  beg  to  present  the  following  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  last  year  by  the  College  and  High  School  Department, 
to  confer  with  the  authorities  of  the  Universities  of  the  Province 
f;n  the  question  of  raising  the  standard  of  matriculation. 

The  conference  was  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  and  besides  university  authorities,  there  were 
present,  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  the  High  and  Continua- 
tion School  Inspectors  and  all  but  one  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  High  School  Principals. 

The  proceedings  opened  Avith  a  brief  resume  by  Dr.  Falconer  of 
the  considerations  which  had  led  him  to  advocate  the  proposed 
changes.  These  considerations  were:  (1)  That  matriculants  are 
now  too  immature  in  age  and  in  scholarship  for  independent  work, 
and  that  the  small  classes  of  the  High  Schools  afford  the  neces- 
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sary  opportunities  for  personal  and  individual  direction  and 
supervision.  (2)  That  the  schools  could  undertake  this  work 
economically  and  well,  for  most  of  them  already  do  it  with  their 
candidates  for  Entrance  into  the  Faculties  of  Education.  In  these 
classes  there  is  nearly  always  room  for  more  additional  members 
than  the  number  of  those  whom  the  schools  send  to  the  universities. 
(3)  That  the  comparative  proximity  of  large  High  Schools  or  Col- 
legiate Institutes  to  the  homes  of  students  would  avoid  that  sudden 
cessation  of  control  and  oversight  which  is  so  trying  to  the  young ; 
and  would  prevent  too  hasty  a  plunge  into  the  various  tempta- 
tions of  city  life.  (4)  That  the  change  would  relieve  the  univer- 
sities from  having  their  junior  years  overcrowded  by  students  of 
whom  many  fail  at  their  examinations,  and  for  this  and  other 
reasons  do  not  complete  their  courses.  (5)  That  it  would  benefit 
the  community  through  the  high  schools,  by  helping  to  make  each 
of  these  what  they  should  be :  local  centres  of  higher  education. 

The  representatives  of  Queen's,  McMaster  and  the  "Western 
University  were  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  the  scheme.  The 
grounds  for  their  objection  to  it  have  since  been  stated  in  a 
pamphlet  written  by  Dr.  Cappon,  of  Queen's  University.  They 
may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

(1)  That  the  intellectual  stimulus  in-breathed  from  a  univer- 
sity atmosphere  would  be  weakened  or  lost  if  admission  to  its 
sweetness  and  light  were  too  long  deferred. 

(2)  That  the  university  atmosphere,  while  it  exhilarates  also 
sobers  and  steadies  young  people,  and  this  renders  them  so  well- 
behaved  and  self-reliant  that  they  do  not  need  personal  guidance, 
or,  at  least,  that  they  are  old  enough  to  develop  that  independence 
that  each  must  acquire  for  himself. 

(3)  That  there  are  not  enough  high  schools  doing  work  of  the 
required  standard  to  prevent  separation  from  home  influence ;  and 
that  the  temptations  offered  by  small  places  are  more  viciously 
seductive  than  those  of  larger  ones. 

(4)  That  the  teachers  of  the  high  schools  are  unfitted  for  the 
work  required,  especially  in  view  of  the  increasingly  large  per- 
centage of  women  who  are  taking  positions  in  these  schools. 

(5)  That  the  smallness  of  the  percentage  of  successful  candi- 
dates at  the  INIatriculation  Examination  last  year,  shows  that  we 
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have  already  advanced  far  enough,  if  not  too  far,  in  excluding  the 
young  people  of  the  Province  from  those  draughts  of  culture  of 
which  the  universities  are  the  sole  availing  fountains. 

The  Continuation  School  Inspectors  were  also  strongly  opposed 
to  the  proposed  changes.  The  special  objections  they  voiced  were 
the  following : 

(1)  That  the  Matriculation  Examination  is  a  goal  towards  which 
the  pupils  of  Continuation  Schools  direct  their  efforts,  and  that 
setting  it  higher  would  render  it  unattainable,  and  thus,  that  the 
attendance  at  these  schools  would  be  lessened  by  the  proposed 
changes, 

(2)  That  most  of  the  Continuation  Schools  are  too  remote  from 
large  high  schools  for  their  pupils  to  attend  the  latter ;  and  even  if 
they  did,  that  two  disturbing  changes  of  environment  would  be 
necessary  instead  of  one  as  at  present. 

The  High  School  men  were  generally  in  favor  of  the  change ; 
but  felt  that  in  view  of  the  opposition  shown  it  would  be  wise  to 
defer  any  immediate  definite  action.  They  rather  deemed  it 
advisable  to  compromise  by  making  provisional  modifications  of 
the  curriculum  that  would  pave  the  way  for  the  complete  changes. 

The  Superintendent  of  Education  also  thought  that  the  schools 
of  the  Pro\dnce  should  be  prepared  gradually  for  the  adoption  of 
the  advanced  standard.  He  suggested  as  a  practical  first  step 
tow'ard  this  end,  that  most  of  the  university  scholarships  given  to 
High  School  pupils  should  be  awarded  to  senior  matriculants 
instead  of  to  juniors  as  at  present. 

The  great  divergence  in  the  views  expressed  of  course  made 
united  action  impossible,  so  that  the  conference  ended  without 
accomplishing  more  than  making  these  differences  plain. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  if  a  uniform  standard  of  matricula- 
tion must  be  maintained,  this  standard  can  only  be  raised  by 
progressive  steps. 

Since  the  meeting  tw^o  new  suggestions  of  this  kind  have  been 
made: 

(1)  That  all  supplemental  examinations,  except  that  held  in 
September,  should  be  abolished  for  matriculants. 

(2)  That  to  lessen  overcrowding  at  the  colleges  and  to  foster  the 
idea  of  carrying  on  first  year  work  in  the  high  schools,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  might  so  modify  the  courses  of  the  first  and 
second  years  that,  as  is  now  virtually  the  case  at  Queen's,  a  certifi- 
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cate  for  either  part  of  the  examinations  for  Entrance  to  the 
Faculty  of  P]ducation  would  serve  for  admission  to  the  second  year 
classes  of  the  University. 

These  suggestions  and  that  of  Dr.  Seath  might,  if  you  see  fit,  be 
discussed ;  and  any  new  ones  you  may  have  in  mind  might  be 
formulated  and  considered." 

It  was  moved  by  Principal  Burt,  seconded  by  Dr.  Strang,  that 
the  report  be  received. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  as  to  the  meaning  of  certain 
suggestions  in  the  report,  those  taking  part  being  Professor  Young, 
Messrs.  Coombs,  Bonis,  Dolan,  Strang,  G.  A.  Smith,  Steele  and 
others.     The  motion  was  carried. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Secretary,  seconded  by  Professor  Car- 
ruthers,  that  the  committee  be  reappointed  to  continue  the  confer- 
ence.    Carried. 

The  Secretary  then  gave  his  address  on  '•  American  and  Ontario 
Secondary  Schools. ' ' 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Needier,  seconded  by  Dr.  ]M.  AV. 
Wallace,  that  this  paper  be  published  in  the  annual  report. 

Moved  by  Professor  W.  J.  Alexander,  seconded  by  Principal 
Alex.  Steele : — 

That  in  the  opinion  of  the  College  and  High  School  Department, 
03^  reason  of  the  increasing  congestion  and  complexity  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  secondary  schools,  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  of 
the  teacher  is  being  impaired  and  the  energy  of  the  pupil  dissipated 
over  too  wide  a  range  of  subjects. 

This  department,  therefore,  believes  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  a  reconsideration  of  the  scheme  of  studies  along  the  following 
lines : — 

(1)  Lowering  the  age  at  which  entrance  into  the  secondary 
schools  is  possible. 

(2)  Reducing  the  numlier  of  subjects  required  of  any  one  pupil. 

(3)  Increasing  the  hours  of  instruction  in  certain  subjects. 
Carried. 

It  was  then  moved  l)y  Professor  Alexander,  seconded  l)y  Prin- 
cipal Alex.  Steele : 

That  the  following  l;e  appointed  a  committee  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  lie  deemed  expedient  to  further  the  olijeets  of  the  resolu- 
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tion  in  regard  to  the  programme  of  the  schools  just  passed,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number : 

Dean  Pakenham  Principal  Crawford,  Univ.  Sch. 


Dean  Ellis 
Prof.  B.  A.  Bensley 
"     H.  T.  J.  Coleman 


Kirkconnell,  Lindsay 
McCutcheon,  London 
Smith,  Jameson  Ave. 


*"'     W.  H.  Fraser  IMr.  Barnes,  Jameson  Ave. 

"■     W.  S.  McLay  Mr.  Ferguson,  Univ.  Schools 

^^     W.  S.  I\Iilner  Mr.  Glassey,  Harbord  St.  C.  I. 

'•     G.  H.  Needier  Mr.  Hogarth,  Hamilton  C.  I. 

"     J.  C.  Robertson  Mr.  Irwin,  Oakwood  H.  S. 

'•     M.  W.  Wallace  Mr.  Keast,  Harbord  C.  I. 

"     Mr.  Watson  IMr.  Lehmann,  INIalvern  Ave.  H.S. 

Principal  Burt,  Brantford  Dr.  Strang,  Goderich. 

and  the  mover  and  seconder.  Carried. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

W.  C.  Ferguson,  Secretary. 


March  26th. 

The  second  session  of  the  College  and  High  School  Department 
was  held  this  afternoon  at  2.30  in  the  West  Hall,  Professor  J.  G. 
Hume  being  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as 
follows : 

Chairman  -     -     -     -  R.  A.  Gray,  B.A. 
Vice-Chairman    -     -  G.  H.  Needier,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
Secretary  -     -     -     -  W.  C.  Ferguson,  B.A.,  Univ.  Schools. 

Directors — 

H.  W.  Bryan,  M.A.,  Classics. 
Arthur  Smith,  B.A.,  Science. 
G.  H.  Needier,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Moderns. 
Jas.  Lougheed,  M.A.,  Mathematics. 
M.  W.  Wallace,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  English. 
S.  C.  Webster,  B.A.,  Commercial. 
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Dr.  Hume  vacated  the  chair  in  favor  of  the  newly-elected  chair- 
man, Mr,  R.  A.  Gray. 

President  Falconer,  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  then  addressed 
the  meeting  on  the  Imperial  Congress  of  Universities  held  in 
London,  England,  in  July,  1912.  Dr.  Falconer  spoke  of  the  con- 
gress as  the  second  of  its  land  which  had  been  held.  He  described 
the  delegates  as  of  two  kinds ;  public  men  whose  point  of  view  was 
what  the  universities  could  do  for  the  public  life  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  university  man  whose  interests  were  more  directly  with 
the  university  itself.  He  gave  a  very  interesting  summary  of  the 
address  of  Lord  Rosebery,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  London, 
who  welcomed  the  delegates;  of  the  Honourable  Lewis  Harcourt, 
Minister  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  w^lio  spoke  of  character  in 
empire  building;  of  Lord  Curzon,  who  spoke  of  the  glories  of 
Oxford,  that  sanctuary  of  learning,  and  what  it  has  done  for  the 
Empire ;  of  Mr.  Balfour,  who  spoke  of  moral  education  in  the  uni- 
versities of  India  and  the  East ;  of  Sir  Frederick  Lugar,  founder 
of  the  University  of  Hong-Kong,  w^hose  address  dealt  wuth  the 
dangers  of  giving  to  the  East  the  newer  civilization  of  the  West. 
All  the  speakers,  he  said,  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  the  Univer- 
sities fitting  people  to  do  their  part  in  raising  the  character  of  the 
average  citizen  of  the  Empire.  A  new  spirit  in  ;the  attitude  of  the 
universities  of  the  Old  Land  to  those  in  the  colonies,  and  a  desire 
to  reach  out  their  best  gifts  to  us  were  most  noticeable.  Standard- 
ization of  the  universities  was  strongly  opposed,  but  emphasis  was 
laid  on  the  importance  of  each  university  working  out  its  own 
individual  character.  A  bureau  has  been  established  in  London 
for  the  interchange  of  opinion  and  information  among  the  univer- 
sities of  the  Empire. 

Professor  A.  II.  Young,  of  Trinity  College,  described  the  con- 
ditions ol)taiuing  in  Church  and  Board  Schools  in  the  City  of 
Wakefiekl  and  the  new  residences  and  other  buildings  of  the 
Teacher  Training  College  near  Leeds.  Speaking  of  the  Univer- 
sities, he  referred  to  the  fact  that  those  in  Scotland,  together  with 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  had  a  religious  origin.  "While  the  newer 
Universities  in  England  were  either  non-religious  or  anti-religious 
at  the  outset,  they  liave  gradually  come  round  to  the  position  where 
they  have  set  up  faculties  of  Divinity.  They  also  are  greatly 
concerned  for  the  housing  of  their  students,  though  they  have  not 
yet  evolved  a  residential  system  such  as  has  characterized  Oxford 
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and  Cambridge  from  their  beginning.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
Undergraduate  Unions  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Edinburgh 
and  to  the  Refectories  in  the  newer  English  Universities,  both  of 
which  institutions  tend  to  become  more  and  more  centres  of  under- 
graduate influence  in  their  respective  universities.  The  municipal 
pride  manifested  in  Scotland  and  England  by  the  cities  in  which 
Universities  are  situated  was  commented  upon,  as  also  was  the 
financial  support  accorded  to  their  Universities  by  these  munici- 
palities. Due  attention  was  bestowed  upon  the  programme  of 
University  specialization  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  Scotland  and  England,  whereby  the  various 
branches  of  Applied  Science  are  made  to  relate  themselves  to  the 
manufactures  of  the  several  districts.  Thus,  the  duplication  of 
the  work  of  one  University  by  any  of  the  others  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  obviated.  The  addition  of  new  studies  and  departments 
in  the  older  Universities  was  noted,  as,  for  instance.  Agriculture, 
Forestry,  and  Modern  Languages.  The  importation  of  native 
Germans  and  Frenchmen  as  teachers  of  the  last  mentioned  was 
referred  to,  together  with  the  fact  that  in  more  than  one  instance 
a  German  was  found  to  be  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  The 
drawback  presented  by  the  prominence  given  to  the  purely  philo- 
logical side  of  language  study  under  this  German  influence  was 
adverted  to.  Reference  was  likewise  made  to  the  academic 
unrest  of  the  older  Universities  in  particular,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Royal  Commission  at  Cambridge  with  a  view  to  finding 
out  the  possibilities  of  making  greater  provision  than  has  hitherto 
been  made  for  the  prosecution  of  research  and  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  away  from  school  methods  of  teaching  and  study.  It  was 
strongly  asserted  that  Scotland  and  England  are  by  no  means 
behind  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  business  of  education,  as  has 
been  too  frequently  been  held  in  Canada,  but  that  the  daughter 
country  has  much  to  learn  from  the  Motherland  in  this  department 
of  activity. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Colbeck,  B.A.,  of  Humberside  C.  I.,  then  addressed 
the  meeting  on  "  The  Imperial  Conference  of  Teachers."  (See 
page  117.) 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

W.  C.  Ferguson,  Secretary. 
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MODERN  LANGUAGE  SECTION. 

March  25th. 

The  President,  Miss  A.  E.  Marty,  gave  an  address  on  ''  Some 
Modern  Dramas, ' '  and  Mr.  Paul  Rochat  read  a  paper  in  French : 
"  Etude  sur  Anatole  France." 

March  26th. 

Professor  I.  Benzinger  gave  an  address  in  German  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Die  Kenntnis  von  Land  und  Leuten  in  ihrer  Bedeutung  fiir 
den  Sprachunterricht. " 

Miss  M.  E.  T.  Addison  gave  an  account  of  the  Congress  of  Uni- 
versities of  the  British  Empire,  held  in  England  in  the  summer 
of  1912. 

Miss  E.  D.  Bowes  and  Professor  Plorning  spoke  on  profitable 
methods  of  spending  the  summer  vacation. 

The  election  of  officers  for  1914  resulted  as  follows : — 

President  -     -     -     -  L.  E.  Horning 

Vice-President   -     -  F.  H.  Clarke 

Sec.-Treas.     -     -     -  G.  H.  Needier 

Councillors — Misses  E.  E.  Conlin,  L.  L.  Jones.  A.  E. 
I\rarty,  Messrs.  H.  E.  Collins,  J.  W. 
Eaton,  W.  C.  Ferguson. 

March  27th. 

Dr.  Clawson  read  a  paper  on  Percy's  ^'Ecliqucs  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry." 

INIiss  M.  I.  Williams  described  the  courses  in  French  and  German 
for  the  years  preceding  work  for  matriculation,  as  conducted  by 
her;  Miss  E.  E.  Conlin  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Lane  si)oke  on  Prencli  and 
German  in  the  commercial  department  of  tlie  High  School :  ^liss 
M.  H.  O'Donoghue  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Hogarth  discussed  the  French 
and  German  texts  for  matriculation,  1913. 

An  interesting  general  discussion  on  the  above  subjects  followed, 
in  Avhich  ^Mr.  ^liiller,  Prof.  !Macgillivray.  ^Ir.  Hogarth,  ]\riss  ^farty, 
Prof.  De  Cliamp,  Squair,  Horning,  Needier,  and  others  took  part. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Keys,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hogarth,  the  Asso- 
ciation elected  ISlr.  Geo.  E.  Sbaw,  B.A.,  an  Honorary  Life  Member. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE  SECTION. 

March  26th. 

The  Science  Section  of  the  0.  E.  A.  met  in  the  Biological  Build- 
ing, Wednesday,  March  26,  1913,  Mr.  Cosens  acting  as.  chairman. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

]\rr.  A.  P.  Gundry  presented  the  results  of  the  Text-Book  Com- 
mittee in  the  matter  of  revision  of  the  curriculum  in  Lower  School 
Science.  The  Department  of  Education  were  willing  to  consider 
a  scheme  which  had  the  approval  of  the  Science  teachers.  The 
result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  committee,  after  consultation  with 
many  teachers,  was  the  draft  of  a  curriculum  on  two  typewritten 
pages  which  were  distributed  to  the  members  present. 

]\Ir.  V.  "W.  Jackson  in  his  address  said  that  in  an  overcrowded 
curriculum,  everything  that  made  for  economy  was  valuable. 
Correlation  of  Art  and  Science  was  both  sensible  and  practical. 
There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  express  observations  visually,  and, 
when  the  natural  and  direct  method  suffices,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
compel  the  pupil  to  express  verbally.  There  was  no  better  material 
for  art  classes  than  science  material.  He  showed  on  the  screen 
illustrations  of  how  this  theory  works  out  in  practice:  Convention- 
alizing of  leaves,  insects  in  borders,  symmetry  in  art,  drill  in 
science. 

Mr.  P.  C.  MacLaurin  gave  a  paper  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Regula- 
tions and  the  Examinations  of  1913.  He  severely  criticized  the 
paper  in  Lower  School  Science.  In  the  discussion  which  followed 
Messrs  Gundry,  Luke,  Patterson  and  others  took  part. 

March  27th. 

The  meeting  met  on  Thursday  at  9.30  a.m.,  Mr.  Pearson  in  the 
chair.  Dr.  Dandeno,  in  his  paper  on  Osmosis  and  Ionization  con- 
tended that  osmotic  activities  are  not  necessarily  related  to  ioniza- 
tion, and  that  Van't  Hoff 's  law  relating  to  solutions  does  not  hold. 
For  example,  a  cane  sugar  solution  containing  one  gram-molecule 
per  litre  produces  at  least  31  atmospheres  pressure,  whereas  by 
Van't  Hoff's  law  it  should  be  but  22.4  atmospheres.  His  paper  in 
ioto  is  printed  in  the  proceedings. 
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Dr.  Faull,  of  the  Botanical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  in  an  interesting  and  suggestive  paper  on  Biology  in  the 
High  Schools,  criticized  the  lack  of  continuity  in  the  present  course 
in  Biology.  He  thought  the  course  was  in  some  ways  too  ambi- 
tious, and  in  some  ways  not  thorough  enough.  He  thought  that 
training  in  the  use  of  the  microscope  might  well  be  left  for  the 
University,  but  that  students  in  the  High  School  should  be  profi- 
cient in  the  use  of  the  lens.  He  thought,  too,  that  much  would  be 
gained  by  return  to  the  system  of  using  the  Flora. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Professor  FauU's  paper  Honorary  President 
Dr.  Chant  took  the  chair  and  introduced  Dr.  Robert  Kennedy 
Duncan,  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  Duncan's  address  was  a  simple,  direct  account  of  the  genesis 
and  marvellous  success  of  a  project  which  he  had  conceived  six 
years  before.  This  was  to  bring  about  increased  efficiency  in  in- 
dustry by  bringing  together  the  captains  of  industry  with  their 
money  and  the  captains  of  academic  knowledge  with  their  brains. 
Hitherto  there  had  been  the  prejudice  on  the  one  hand  that  a  col- 
lege bred  man  was  not  practical  enough  for  business,  on  the  other 
that  applied  science  was  on  a  lower  plane  than  pure.  He  showed 
how,  by  his  plan,  the  manufacturer,  the  student,  the  public,  all  pro- 
fit. The  manufacturer  endows  the  fellowship :  reaps  the  advantage 
of  exclusive  rights  to  the  discovery  for  three  years  or  more.  The 
research  student  spends  his  time :  reaps  the  advantage  of  academic 
recognition  by  ultimate  publication  of  his  thesis.  The  public  reap 
the  advantage  of  increased  efficiency.  Dr.  Duncan  gave  examples 
of  many  researches  that  have  terminated  successfully  already. 

After  a  few  remarks  l)y  Dr.  Lash  ^liller,  it  was  moved  by  A.  P. 
Gundry,  seconded  by  Dr.  Keys,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered 
Dr.  Duncan.     This  was  heartily  carried. 

At  2  p.m.  the  election  of  officers  was  proceeded  with  and  resulted 
as  follows: — 

Honorary  President  -     -     -  Dr.  J.  H.   Faull. 
Presiclcnt       ------  A.  Pearson. 

Vice-President  -     -     -     -     -  F.  P.  Gavin. 

Secretary-Treasurer   -     -     -  Arthur   Smith,   219  Dunn  Ave. 
Committee     -     -     F.  J.  Johnston,  A.  Cosens,  J.  B.  Turner,  P. 
C.  MacLaurin,  M.  H.  Ayers,  G.  A.  Carefoot. 
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Moved  by  ]Mr.  Turner,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cosens,  That  a  communi- 
cation from  Continuation  Section  on  the  matter  of  Lower  School 
examinations  be  received. 

Mr.  Turner  presented  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Regula- 
tions. The  revised  draft  was  taken  up  section  by  section,  and  was 
approved  by  the  Association  with  a  few^  suggested  changes. 

Moved  by  L.  H.  Graham,  seconded  by  P.  C.  MacLaurin,  That 
the  present  examination  in  Lower  School  Science  be  held  in  two 
parts,  Biology  and  Physics;  that  the  latter  examination  be  on  the 
Physics  of  the  first  year  and  that  the  same  work  be  not  examined 
on  again  for  Normal  Entrance. 

The  papers  of  Messrs  Dandeno,  Faull  and  ]MacLaurin  were 
ordered  to  be  published. 


Meeting  adjourned  at  4  p.m. 


Arthur  Smith,  Secretary. 


CLASSICAL  SECTION. 

March  26th. 

The  Classical  Section  met  in  Room  11,  University  College,  at 
10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  IMarch  26th,  vnth.  the  President,  A.  E. 
Coombs,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  being  read  and  adopted,  the 
Secretary  was  granted  permission  to  refer  to  action  taken  by  him 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  at  their  meeting  in  Novem- 
ber, 1912.  He  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Kerr,  that  that 
action,  as  embodied  in  the  follo^^ing  clauses,  be  approved  by  the 
section  (copy  of  letter  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Matriculation 
Board,  R.  W.  Anglin)  : 

"  (1)  That  any  point  examined  on  in  an  author's  paper  should 
not  also  appear  in  the  Prose  paper. ; 

"  (2)  That  the  sentences  in  the  Greek  Prose  should  not  so  nearly 
approach  the  character  of  continuous  Prose  as  some  of  the  last 
sentences  did  last  year.  (The  Executive  would  respectfully  re- 
commend the  style  of  the  Greek  Prose  paper  of  the  Entrance  to 
Faculty)  ; 
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"(3)  That  in  the  Latin  Prose  the  Vocabulary  be  exclusively 
Cassarean — as  found  in  the  work  read; 

"  (4)  That  something  should  be  done  to  curtail  the  length  of  the 
Latin  Authors'  papers,  both  Faculty  and  Honour  Matriculation, 
or  to  increase  the  time  allowed  from  two  and  one-half  hours  to 
three."     Carried. 

The  programme  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  was  as  follows: 

(1)  "  What  constitutes  a  Good  Examination  Paper?"  by  Mr. 
C  S.  Kerr,  B.A.,  of  Berlin.  This  paper  was  a  succinct  summary 
of  things  to  be  desired  and  things  to  be  avoided  in  setting  a  paper 
in  Classics,  gleaned  from  successful  experience  both  as  a  teacher 
and  as  an  Associate  Examiner,  The  discussion  was  participated 
in  by  Professors  Carruthers,  jNIilner,  Johnston,  Smith;  Dr.  Strang, 
and  ]\Iessrs.  Bryan  and  Lingwoocl.  It  was  decided  to  continue  the 
discussion  on  Thursday,  and  out  of  this  came  a  decidedly  interest- 
ing part  of  this  year's  meeting. 

(2)  "  Essentials  of  Ancient  History  for  Junior  Matriculation," 
by  Dr.  E.  A.  Hardy,  B.A.  This  timely  and  cleverly  written  paper 
is  published  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Dale,  B.A.,  of  Victoria,  by  his  discussion  of  Dr. 
Hardy's  paper,  proved  that  he  is  abreast  of  the  times  in  his  con- 
ception of  what  should  be  expected  of  Junior  Matriculants  in 
Ancient  History.  He  is  opposed  to  such  philosophical  and  abstruse 
questions  as  the  pupils  had  to  put  up  Avith  for  the  last  three  years 
but  one. 

March  27th. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows : 

lion.  President  .  p.  F.  IMunro,  M.A.,  B.Pa?d. 

President  -     -     -  Prof.  A.  L.  Langford,  M.A. 

Vice-President    -  J.  H.  IMills,  M.A. 

Sec-Treasurer    -  II.  W.  Bryan,  M.A. 

Councillors  -  -  P.  J.  Robinson,  B.A. ;  J.  V.  Henderson,  B.A. : 
G.  A.  Fergusson,  B.A. ;  G.  0.  Smith,  B.A. ; 
Miss  Nora  Lewis,  B.A. ;  Dr.  W.  A.  Kirk- 
wood,  B.A. 

As  agreed  upon,  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Kerr's  paper  was 
resumed  liy  Prof.  Carruthers,  who  discussed  last  year's  papers, 
and  showed  himself  ready  and  willing  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
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teachers.  Others  took  part.  Then  the  Secretary,  seconded  by 
H.  W.  Bryan,  introduced  the  following  motion  after  a  good  deal  of 
preliminary  discussion : 

"  That  the  Classics  Section  make  the  following  recommendation 
re  the  Curriculum,  and  refer  it  to  the  incoming  Executive  for  con- 
sideration, discretionary  and  administrative : 

"(a)  That  Vergil  be  eliminated  from  the  Examination  Paper 
even  though  prescribed ; 

''  (&)  That  the  Odes  of  Horace  be  reduced  in  number  from  thirty- 
five  to  thirty." 

Professor  J.  C.  Robertson,  seconded  by  F.  C.  Colbeck,  moved  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

That  the  question  of  the  modification  of  the  present  Curri- 
culum for  Honour  Matriculation  and  Faculty  Entrance  in  Latin 
be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  take  steps  to  bring  the 
opinion  of  the  Classical  teachers  of  the  Province  before  the  Uni- 
versity and  Departmental  Authorities." 

The  discussion  that  arose  over  this  motion  can  be  aptly  described 
in  the  words  of  Cffisar  re  the  battle  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Britons:  "  Pugnatum  est  ab  utrisque  acriter  "  (with  ''  diu  " 
added).  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  amendment  was  lost  on  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Chairman,  and  the  motion  was  carried  on  the 
same  division.  (Greek  was  to  be  included  in  this  movement  for 
''  reduction,"  but  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Coombs  the  "  one  thing 
at  a  time  ' '  principle  was  adopted,  power  to  act  in  the  Greek  matter 
being  vested  in  the  Executive), 

The  programme  was  then  continued  as  follows : 

(1)  "  How"  I  Teach  Conditional  Sentences  in  Latin  and  Greek," 
by  Dr.  H.  I.  Strang,  B.A.,  who  gave  a  very  able  dissertation  on  a 
recondite  subject.  Mr.  F.  C.  Colbeck  and  others  followed  in  the 
discussion. 

(2)  "  Classics  in  Ontario,"  by  P,  J.  Robinson,  B.A.,  a  paper 
replete  with  interesting  matter,  exquisite  phrase,  and  sparkling 
humour.     This  paper  also  appears  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Sissons,  who  was  down  to  lead  the  discussion,  con- 
tented himself,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  with  a  few 
remarks.  He  moved,  however,  seconded  by  Dr.  Strang,  the 
following : 

"  That  this  Section  express  the  opinion  that  the  Department  of 
Education  might  well  arrange  to  have  a  report  from  the  various 
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Examiners  printed  for  the  convenience  and  help  of  instructors 
and  candidates  throughout  the  Pro\dnce,  the  same  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  Classical  teachers  in  the  various  secondary  schools." 
Carried. 

This  brought  to  a  close  a  meeting  that  was  exceedingly  interest- 
ing from  every  standpoint.     Twenty-three  members  joined. 

P.  F.  MuNRO,  Secretary. 


MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SECTION. 
March  25th. 

The  registration  of  members  began  at  9.30  a.m.  on  the  above 
date,  after  which  the  President,  Mr.  J.  T.  Crawford,  called  the 
meeting  to  order. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
The  President  then  gave  a  paper  on  "  The  Old  and  the  New  in 
Arithmetic,"  concluding  the  address  with  several  lantern  slides. 

Professor  Matheson,  of  Queen's  University,  then  gave  a  paper 
on  the  "  Language  of  Mathematics.'   ' 

On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  ]\Ir.  Kirkconnell  did  not 
discuss  the  examination  papers  for  1912. 

It  was  moved  by  ]\Ir.  Overholt  and  seconded  by  ^Ir.  Kennedy. 
That  the  Treasurer's  report  as  read  be  accepted.     Carried. 

On  motion  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 

March  26th. 

The  registration  of  members  was  continued  at  9.30  a.m.,  after 
which  the  following  members  were  elected  to  office: 
Hon.  President  -  Prof.  De  Lury. 
President  -     -     -  T.  A.  Kirkconnell,  B.A. 
Vice-President    -  A.  M.  Overholt,  M.A. 
Sec.-Tr((isi(r(  r     -    AV.  .1.  Louglu'cd,  ^Nl.A.,  Jarvis  St.  Coll.  Inst., 

Toronto. 
Council     -     -     -  W.  L.  Sprung,  B.A.;  G.  F.  Armstrong,  B.A. ; 

R.    Gourlay,    B.A. ;    T.    Kennedy,    M.A.; 

W.  R.  Bocking,  B.A. 
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After  the  election  of  officers  Mr.  Crosweller  addressed  the 
society  on  "'  Geometry  in  the  Lower  School,"  after  which  discus- 
sion followed,  in  which  Messrs  Crawford,  Kennedy,  Taylor  and 
Davison  took  part. 

I\Ir.  W.  L.  Sprung  then  gave  a  paper  on  "]\Iatliematics  for  Teach- 
ers," after  which  Prof.  De  Lury  closed  the  session  with  an  excellent 
address  on  "  Certain  Leads  and  Certain  Tendencies  in  JMathe- 
matical  Education."  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Martin  and  seconded 
by  ]\Ir.  Kennedy  that  the  Secretary  be  the  representative  for  the 
College  and  High  School  Section.     Carried. 

The  thanks  of  the  Section  are  due  the  President,  ]\Ir.  Craw- 
ford, for  the  attention  he  gave  to  the  placing  before  the  Section  of 
recent  text-books  and  excellent  mathematical  apparatus  and  devices, 
of  interest"  to  teachers  of  mathematics. 

On  motion  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 

A.  M.  OvERHOLT,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


ENGLISH  AND  HISTORY  SECTION. 
March  25th. 

This  Section  held  its  seventh  annual  meeting  in  Room  57,  Uni-- 
versify  College,  on  Tuesday,  March  25th,  1913,  with  the  President, 
Professor  W.  L.  Grant,  in  the  chair.  Upon  motion  the  minutes  of 
1912  were  taken  as  read. 

Professor  M.  W.  "Wallace  then  gave  a  most  entertaining  address 
on  "  A  Visit  to  Oxford  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  in  which  he 
described  the  gorgeous  dress,  processions,  plays  and  Greek  and 
Latin  addresses  seen  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  Oxford. 

This  was  followed  by  a  paper  from  Mr.  D.  A.  ]\IacArthur,  ]\I.A., 
on  "  The  Sources  of  Canadian  History."  Owing  to  the  work  of 
the  Archives  Department  there  were  many  new  records,  engrav- 
ings and  drawings  now  available,  and  a  greater  connection  between 
the  teaching  of  Canadian  History  and  its  sources  make  it  more 
Adtal  and  influential  in  developing  right  standards  of  citizenship. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hamilton,  ^I.A.,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
British  organization  in  his  paper  on  "  The  Strategic  Aspect  of  the 
War  of  1812." 
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March  26th. 

The  meeting  opened  with  President  Grant  in  the  chair.  The 
election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 

President      .     .     .     .  Mr.  W.  E.  Macpherson,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

Vice-President  -    -    -  Mr.  G.  M.  Jones,  B.A. 

Secretary-Treasurer  -  Miss  E.  J,  Guest,  M.A.,  Belleville. 

Director Professor  E.  J.  Kylie. 

Councillors  -  .  -  -  Professor  W.  L.  Grant,  Miss  C.  S.  Cun- 
ningham, Messrs.  E.  A.  Hardy,  0.  J. 
Stevenson,  R.  Stothers. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  History  was  then  presented  by 
the  President,  and  on  motion  of  Prof.  W.  L.  Grant,  seconded  by 
"W.  E.  ]\Iacpherson,  was  carried,  omitting  the  last  two  clauses. 
Carried. 

Moved  as  amendment  by  Prof.  Kylie.  seconded  by  ]Mr.  J.  Keillor. 
That  the  Committee  go  further  and  adopt  a  bolder  outline,  retain- 
ing the  last  two  paragraphs.     Lost. 

IMoved  by  Professor  Grant,  seconded  by  Mr.  Macpherson,  That 
the  committee  be  continued  to  draw  up  a  list  of  supplementary 
.reading  in  this  line.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Professor  Grant,  seconded  by  ]\Ir.  IMacpherson,  That 
the  Committee  be  appointed  to  present  the  report  personally  to  the 
Department,  and  that  this  Committee  consist  of  the  Toronto  mem- 
bers, with  power  to  add  to  their  numbers.     Carried. 

The  discussion  was  participated  in  by  ^Messrs.  Malcolm,  ^Nlac- 
Vicar,  Houston  and  Foucar. 

Mr.  jMacpherson 's  address  on  "  Illustrative  ^laterial  for  the 
Teaching  of  History  "  was  excellent,  a  most  instructive  series  of 
pictures  being  shown  which  are  in  use  at  the  TTniversity  Schools, 
and  which  are  within  the  reach  of  all  schools.  He  advocated  also 
the  use  of  poetry,  historic  novels,  and  the  discussion  of  civics  and 
current  events. 

Mr.  John  Lewis  followed  with  a  humorous  and  practical  address 
on  "  English  Composition  from  a  Journalist's  Standpoint,"  which 
will  be  published  in  the  annual  report. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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COMMERCIAL  SECTION 

March  25th, 

Tile  Commercial  Section  of  the  0.  E.  A.  met  in  Room  19,  Uni- 
versity College,  with  the  President,  Mr,  Wm.  Ward,  B.A.,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  year's  meeting  were  not  on  hand,  as  the 
former  Secretary  had  not  forwarded  them  in  time,  but  they  were 
adopted  as  reported. 

The  following  appointments  were  then  made : 

Nominating  Committee — The  President,  the  Secretary  and  ]\Irs. 
McGregor.  -Question  Drawer  Committee — ]\Iessrs.  W.  Baird  and 
E.  C.  Srigley. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  N.  Stockdale,  requested  that  his  resigna- 
tion be  accepted  as  he  had  given  up  commercial  work  and  was 
desirous  of  attending  the  Art  Section  for  the  remainder  of  this 
Association.  It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  his  resignation  be 
accepted  and  that  IMr.  W.  J.  O'Brien  act  as  Secretary  for  the 
remainder  of  this  Association  meeting.     Carried. 

The  President,  I\Ir,  W,  Ward,  B.A.,  then  gave  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  address  on  "The  Tendencies  in  Bookkeeping." 
He  first  spoke  about  the  method  of  examining  the  bookkeeping 
papers  in  connection  with  the  departmental  examinations  and 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  examiners  in  this  subject  being 
up-to-date.  The  President  then  showed  how  the  IMerchandise 
Account  as  it  used  to  be  used  is  divided  up  into  Merchandise  Pur- 
chases, Merchandise  Sales,  Discounts  off  Purchases,  Discounts  off 
Sales,  Rebates  off  Purchases,  Rebates  off  Sales,  and  lastly  ]\[er- 
ehandise  Inventory,  which  might  be  used  as  a  separate  account  or 
put  into  Merchandise  Purchases  and  Merchandise  Sales  Account. 
It  was  then  shown  that  Expense  Accounts,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
being  amalgamated  and  Expenses  were  being  analyzed  in  the 
Expense  sheet  and  the  total  entered  in  the  Ledger.  The  general 
forms  are  giving  way  to  special  forms,  and  in  this  way  the  Journal 
was  disappearing  in  retail  businesses.  Controlling  and  adjustment 
entries  might  go  through  the  General  Journal  or  1)elow  the  entries 
in  the  other  books. 
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Following  the  President's  address,  Mr.  E.  C.  Srigley  gave  a 
paper  on  "  Difficulties  in  Teaching  Shorthand."  He  took  it  up 
under  the  following  headings: 

1.  Difficult  spots  in  the  subject. 

2.  Difficulties  with  the  pupil. 

8.  Difficulties  with  the  time  given  on  t]ie  average  time-tal)]e. 

He  designated  the  difficult  spots  in  the  study  of  the  subject  that 
should  be  thoroughly  taught.  The  pupil  should  be  a  good  speller 
and  good  in  composition,  and,  if  conditions  will  allow,  the  pupil 
should  take  a  year  in  the  general  course  before  taking  the  com- 
mercial course.  Pupils  not  adapted  for  the  subject  should  be  told 
to  give  it  up.  With  a  half-hour  each  day  in  the  First  Year  and 
the  same  time  in  the  Second  Year  it  is  impossible  to  reach  the 
required  speed,  to  give  justice  to  the  subject  or  to  turn  out  an 
efficient  stenographer.  There  should  be  exactly  twice  the  time 
given.  He  also  gave  his  methods  and  books  used  to  gain  speed, 
especially  how  to  give  as  nearly  as  possible  office  conditions. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
one  half -hour  per  day  was  far  too  short  for  a  two-j^ear  course  in 
shorthand  to  reach  the  required  Sfieed  of  one  liundred  words  per 
minute. 

"  The  Discussion  of  Problems  Arising  out  of  Work  in  Evening 
Classes,"  under  the  following  headings: 

(a)   Classification  of  Pupils. 

(&)  Sok'ction  and  arrangement  of  work  in  the  various  subjects 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  AV.  Baird,  of  the  Toronto  High  School  of 
Commerce,  who  said  the  class  there  was  composed  of  pupils  of 
various  degrees  of  education,  there  being  pupils  who  had  gone 
only  as  high  as  the  Third  Book  in  the  Public  School  and  one  who 
was  attending  the  University.  Some  pupils  worked  the  nights 
they  did  not  attend  the  school  and  had  no  time  during  the  day 
to  do  school-work,  and  consequently  the  only  work  they  did  was 
what  they  did  in  school,  while  others  had  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
made  great  progress.  Mr.  Baird  then  stated  that  the  girls  chose 
the  shorthand  course  generally,  while  the  boys  chose  the  book- 
keeping course.  Some  of  the  teachers  claimed  that  it  Avas  too 
hard  on  the  health  to  teach  at  night  as  well  as  during  the  day, 
and  that  the  dav  work  wns  liable  to  siiCfor. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  this  meeting,  the  President,  Mr.  Wm.  Ward, 
]\Iiss  Boyd  and  Mr.  AV.  E.  Evans  were  nominated  as  a  committee 
to  examine  sample  examination  papers  received  from  Commercial 
Teachers  previously  chosen  to  prepare  these,  and  to  select  suitable 
ones  to  constitute  a  complete  set  for  the  Second  Year  and  have 
them  printed  for  the  Commercial  Diploma  Examination. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  joint  meeting  with  the  IManual  Art  Section 
and  Public  School  Section  was  held  in  the  East  Hall  (upstairs), 
where  the  following  interesting  and  profitable  papers  were  given: 

"Survey  of  the  Progress  Made  in  Ontario  in  1912  in  the  Teach- 
ing of  Agriculture,"  Professor  S.  B.  McCready,  B.A.,  Director  of 
Elementary  Agriculture  Education  for  Ontario. 

"  Industrial  Education,"  Inspector  A.  PI.  Leake.  A  Paper 
based  on  the  recent  $1 ,000  Prize  Essay. 

"  The  Ontario  Teachers'  Alliance,"  Principal  Wm.  Scott,  B.A., 
President  of  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Alliance. 

March  26th. 

The  meeting  was  opened  at  9.30  a.m.  with  the  President,  Mr. 
Wm.  Ward,  B.A.,  in  the  chair. 

The  first  paper  was  "  Business  Correspondence,"  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
O'Brien,  who  said  this  subject  practically  included  all  the  com- 
mercial subjects,  for  how  could  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman 
give  satisfaction  in  an  office  if  he  or  she  has  not  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  these  subjects?  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  it  was 
on  account  of  the  extra  subjects  that  students  in  the  Commercial 
Classes  of  our  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  are  taught, 
that  they  are  longer  in  graduating  than  those  in  business  colleges, 
where  they  take  three  or  four  subjects  at  the  most.  Every  busi- 
ness house  may  have  its  peculiar  method  of  recording  transactions, 
but  general  "  Business  Correspondence  "  is  the  same  over  all  the 
country.  When  a  business  man  advertises  for  an  assistant,  he 
wants  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  little  things ;  one  who  knows 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  He  said  business  men  to-day  are 
looking  for  the  young  man  or  young  woman  who  can  read  a  column 
of  figures  rapidly  and  accurately,  write  a  good  hand  and  do  general 
Business  Correspondence.  Business  men  to-day  make  it  a  rule  to 
buy  brains,  and  most  of  them  have  learned  now  that  the  better 
trained  these  are,  the  faster  they  find  reasons    for    getting    their 
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salaries  raised.  The  speaker  also  mentioned  some  difficulties  met 
with  by  the  Business  Correspondent,  especially  dunning  letters 
and  telegrams,  which  required  a  great  deal  of  tact.  He  also 
dealt  with  Filing  of  Papers,  Inward  Papers  and  Outward  Papers, 
the  Inward  Papers  being  sub-divided  as  follows:  (1)  Bills  Receiv- 
able— unpaid;  (2)  Bills  Payable — redeemed;  (3)  Receipts,  Orders 
and  Cheques;   (4)   Invoices  and  Counter  Cheques. 

The  next  paper  was  "  Planning  Time-Tables  for  Commercial 
Classes,"  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Evans.  No  attempt  was  made  to  give  a 
formal  paper  or  deal  with  the  general  question  of  Time-Tables. 
The  Time-Table  in  use  in  the  Gait  Collegiate  Institute  in  the  First 
and  Second  Years  in  the  Commercial  Course  was  shown  on  large 
sheets  of  paper,  and  a  statement  of  the  number  of  half-hour  lesson 
periods  for  each  subject  given.  The  Junior  Class  have  per  week, 
5  lessons  in  Shorthand,  3  in  Bookkeeping,  5  in  Penmanship,  4  in 
Arithmetic  and  4  in  Typewriting.  The  Senior  Class  have  8  lessons 
in  Shorthand,  6  in  Bookkeeping,  Business  Forms,  Usages,  etc.,  4 
in  Arithmetic,  2  in  Penmanship  and  8  in  Typewriting.  As  these 
subjects  were  those  in  which  the  members  present  were  more  par- 
ticularly interested,  the  time  devoted  to  other  subjects  was  not  dis- 
cussed. It  was  conceded  that  the  allotment  of  time  is  a  minimum 
in  order  to  bring  pupils  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  Two  Year 
Course.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  several  teachers  told 
Avhat  they  were  able  to  do  in  their  own  classes,  and  the  comparisons 
they  were  thereby  en  allied  to  make  proved  interesting  and  helpful. 

A  Discussion  of  Practical  Prohlems. 

(a)  The  Advisory  Commercial  Committee,  its  Functions  and 
Powers : 

(h)  Courses  of  study  in  evening  classes  brought  out  the  fact 
that  very  few  Advisory  Commercial  Committees  were  taking  any 
great  interest  in  the  work  of  the  commercial  classes.  ^Nlany 
teachers  had  not  yet  met  the  Advisory  Commercial  Committee  in 
connection  with  their  school  although  they  had  requested  meetings 
witli  them.  It  was  recommended  that  the  teacher  get  in  closer 
touch  with  the  Committee  and  strive  to  make  it  more  successful 
and  beneficial. 
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The    election    of    offu*.ei-s    next    followed,    the    following    being 
elected : 

President      -     -     -     -  W.  E.  Evans,  B.A.,  Gait. 

Vice-President  -     -     -  Miss  B.  Mallory. 

Secretary-Treasurer  -  W.  J.  O'Brien,  Orillia. 

Councillors  -     -     -     -  I\lrs.  J.  E.  McGregor,  I\liss  G.  .M.  ^A^atte^- 

worth,  Miss  A.  B.  Stone,  Messrs.  A.  F. 

Birchard,     W.     Baird,     and     E.     (1 

Srigley. 

Representative  to  the  College  and  Iligli  School   Department — 

S.  C.  Webster,  B.A. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  PPINCIPALS'  SECTION. 
'Maucu  25tit. 

The  Section  met  in  the  West  Hall,  Tuesday,  IMarch  25,  at  10  a.m., 
President  Elliott  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Messrs.  Coombs  and  IMcDougall,  the  minutes  of  the 
meetings  of  1912  were  taken  as  read  and  adopted. 

The  President  then  delivered  an  address  on  "  The  Unprescribed 
Duties  of  a  Principal."  This  address  was  very  suggestive  and 
encouraging  to  the  Principals  present. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Ilagarty  next  spoke  on  '^  The  Cadet  Corps  and  the 
School."  Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  which 
followed  were  Principal  Gordon  of  Queen's  University,  Dr.  R.  A. 
Thompson,  and  Messrs.  Gundry,  Jamieson  and  Steele.  It  was 
moved-  by  !Mr.  Steele,  seconded  by  Mr.  Christie,  That  the  President 
appoint  a  committee  to  bring  in  a  report  on  AVednesday  recom- 
mending such  changes  as  w^ould  permit  of  getting  from  the  ]\Iilitia 
Department  necessary  equipment  wnth  less  delay.  Carried.  This 
3 
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committee  Avheii  appointed  were  unable  to  meet  because  of  a  sud- 
den illness  of  the  convener.  The  work  of  Tuesday's  session  was 
closed  at  noon.  The  Section  resumed  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday.  The 
paper  of  Mr.  H.  Bonis  on  "  The  Burden  of  the  Present  High 
School  Curriculum  "  was  read.  It  was  discussed  by  ]\Iessrs. 
Wood,  Gavin,  Burt,  Girdwood,  Coutts,  Steele,  Levan,  Morgan  and 
others.  All  agreed  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  overburdening  com- 
plained of  in  the  paper,  especially  in  the  Lower  School  course  of 
study. 

jVIr.  T.  A.  Kirkconnell  gave  an  intensely  practical  talk  on 
"  School  Records  and  Reports."  He  illustrated  by  exhibiting 
books  and  forms  in  use  in  the  Lindsay  Collegiate  Institute. 

The  Nominating  Committee's  report  on  the  election  of  officers  for 
1914  was  presented  by  Mr.  Steele,  and  the  following  officers  were 
declared  elected: 

President      .     .     .     .  Mr.  J.  D.  Dickson,  Niagara  Falls. 
Secretary-Treasurer  -  Mr.  R.  D.  Coutts,  Georgetown. 
Executive  Commiltee  Messrs.  F.  P.  Gavin,    E.    E.    Snider,   and 

J.  T.  Lillie. 

]\Ir.  Burt  then  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Coutts,  That  this  Section 
pass  over  the  last  topic  on  the  printed  program,  and  that  the  dis- 
cussion on  "  The  Burden  of  the  High  School  Curriculum  "  be 
continued.     Carried. 

There  resulted  from  this  discussion  the  following  resolution, 
moved  by  Mr.  Wood  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Graham,  and  carried 
unanimously:  "  That  this  meeting  of  High  School  Principals 
desii'es  to  reaffirm  its  protest  of  four  years  ago  in  reference  to  the 
overcrowded  curriculum  of  the  Lower  School,  and  deplores  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  Education  has  done  nothing  to  relieve 
the  congested  state  of  the  program,  and  further  instructs  the 
Executive  Committee  to  send  a  communication  to  all  the  Princi- 
pals in  tlie  Province  asking  them  to  suggest  changes  in  tlio  Lower 
School  courses  of  stiuly,  and  at  tlie  earliest  pOvSsil^lo  date  to  bring 
the  protest  of  the  Section  and  the  request  for  a  curtailment  of  the 
Lower  School  program  before  the  Department  of  Education." 

It  b(nng  12  o'clock  noon,  the  Section  then  adjourned  till  1914. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DEPART3IEXT. 
March  25th. 

The  Public  School  Department  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association  met  in  the  East  Hall  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10.10  a.m.,  Mr.  J.  T.  Curtis, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Geo.  A.  Cole  read  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  led  in  prayer. 

Chas.  G.  Eraser  was  elected  Minute-Secretary. 

As  the  minutes  of  last  year's  meeting  had  been  printed  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Proceedings,  they  were  taken  as  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  following  communications  of  the  year  were  presented : 

1.  From  the  following  Teachers'  Institutes  contributing  these 
amounts  to  the  Public  School  Department  of  the  Ontario  Educa- 
tional Association : — 

Algoma    $4  00     Oxford   (N.)    2  00 

Brant    2  00     Perth    (N.)    2  00 

Essex  (S.)    2  00     Peterborough   2  00 

Grey  (W.)    2  00     Renfrew    4  00 

Huron   2  00     St.  Catharines 2  00 

Lanark    2  00     Toronto   . 25  00 

Leeds    (W.) 2  00     Waterloo  (N.)   2  00 

Lennox    2  00     Wellington  (N.)    2  00 

Lincoln    2  00     Wentworth  (N.)    2  00 

Middlesex    2  00     Windsor  and  Walkerville     4  00 

Northumberland  and  

Durham    (C.)    3  00  Total    $74  00 

2.  From  the  County  Institutes — The  Resolutions  of  Provincial 
importance  passed  thereat. 

3.  From  the  County  Institutes — Regarding  the  Resolutions  of 
our  Department  for  1912. 

4.  From  the  ^Minister  of  Education  and  the  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Education — Regarding  the  work  of  this  Depart- 
ment for  1912-1913. 

5.  From  Mr.  R.  F.  Fleming,  Art  Instructor,  Normal  School, 
Ottawa,  requesting  permission  io  address  the  meeting  for  five 
minutes  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
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The  communications  were  received  and  referred  to  the  proj)!!r 
committees,  and  it  was  decided  to  give  the  requested  time  to  Rlr. 
Fleming  if  it  should  be  agreeable  to  the  Inspectors. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Moore  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  Treasurer. 

Secretary  Fraser  presented  his  report  for  the  year,  and  on  the 
motion  of  T.  A.  Reid  and  Mr.  Wickham  the  report  was  received. 

The  following  notices  of  motion  were  then  presented : 

From  T.  A.  Reid  re  -. 

1.  The  way  of  reporting  school  attendance. 

.2.  The  age  and  times  for  admission  to  public  schools. 

From  Thos.  Packer  re : 

1.  The  quorum  for  the  P.  S.  Dept.  of  the  0.  E.  A. 

2.  The  right  to  demand  the  recording  of  the  number  who  vore 
on  any  question. 

From  W.  H.  Johnston  (West  Huron  Resolutions)  re-. 

1.  Raising  the  maximum  figure  on  which  the  Department  of 
Education  would  pay  a  percentage  of  the  rural  teachers'  salaries. 

2.  Electoral  Districts  for  Election  of  the  Public  School  Repre- 
sentatives on  Advisory  Council. 

3.  The  w^ork  on  Entrance  Literature  being  based  on  the  work  of 
the  Fourth  Reader. 

4.  Re  objectionable  phrases  and  expressions  in  our  readers. 
Principal  W.  J.  Snelgrove  then    presented    a    paper    on  "  The 

Present  Curriculum  for  Junior  High  School  Entrance." 

Principals  Plewes  and  Linton  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  the 

paper. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Joint  Meeting. 

Public  Scltoal  Department — Manual  Arts  Section. 

Meeting  calked  to  order  at  2.10. 
President  Curtis  in  the  chair. 

The  following  were  appointed  on  the  Committee  on  Resolutions: 

J.  T.  Curtis   (Queen's,  Kingston),  G.  A.  Cole   (Orillia),  McG. 

Easson   (Ottawa),  C.  E.  Leppard   (Walkerton),  Chas.  G.  Fraser 
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(Toronto),  D.  G.  Anderson  (St.  Mary's),  E.  G.  McDonald  (Lis- 
towel),  W.  E.  Foster  (Brantford),  H.  Ward  (Toronto),  W.  J. 
Plewes  (Chatham),  W.  H.  Johnston  (Kippen),  J.  A.  Gillespie 
(Victoria  Harbor),  J.  A.  Underhill  (Fort  William),  Miss  C.  I. 
AVinters  (Pembroke),  Miss  Nettie  Feeney  (Madoc),  ]\Iiss  Laura 
Ryder  (Kingston),  Mrs.  F.  E.  Revelle  (Kingston),  Miss  Mary 
Eberhardt  (St.  Catharines). 

Treasurer  R.  M.  Spiers  then  presented  his  report  for  the  year 
1912-1913: 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  from  1911-1912 $104  80 

Members'   Fees    178  25 

Contributions  from  Local  Institutes 75  00 

Total  Receipts    $356  55 

Disbursements. 

Paid  ^Members'  Fees  to  General  Association    $  89  00 

Paid  Railway  Agent— Viseing  Certificates  38  00 

Paid  Secretary  Eraser    100  00 

Paid  Treasurer  Spiers    25  00 

Paid   Bryant   Press — Printing    37  55 

Paid  Postage  and  other  expenses    26  00 

Total  Disbursements    315  55 

Balance  on  hand    41  00 

The  report  was  received  and  referred  to  the  auditors. 

Mr.  Geo.  Wilson  and  Principal  S.  Nethercott  were  appointed 
auditors. 

Professor  S.  B.  McCready  then  gave  "A  Survey  of  the  Pro- 
gress made  in  Ontario  in  1912,  in  the  Teaching  of  Agriculture." 

Public  Schools:  (1.)  The  regulations  were  revised  (a)  taking 
the  emphasis  off  the  School  Garden  and  placing  it  on  the  teaching 
of  agriculture;  (b)  allowing  special  grants  for  teachers  not  hold- 
ing a  certificate  in  agriculture. 

(2.)  A  commencement  was  made  in  issuing  "Lessons  in  Agri- 
culture" in  the  form  of  wall  charts  to  enable  any  teacher,  no 
matter  how  uninstructed  he  or  she  might  be  to  take  up  the  sub- 
ject. 
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(3.)  106  schools  completed  satisfactory  work  in  teaching  the 
subject  and  operating  school  gardens,  and  were  allowed  special 
grants  for  this  work.     In  1911,  the  number  was  34. 

High  Schools:  The  Elementary  Science  for  the  Lower  School 
was  modified,  permitting  a  specially  outlined  course  in  Agricul- 
ture to  be  substituted  for  the  ' '  Outdoor  Work. ' '  A  few  High  and 
Continuation  Schools  took  the  option  and  about  three  schools  had 
school  experimental  plots  operated  as  a  school  garden. 

Universities  :  Arrangements  were  made  by  the  Department 
of  Education  to  have  second  year  Science  students  at  the  Uni- 
versities permitted  to  take  their  Third  and  Fourth  years  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College.  This  Avork  will  lead  to  the  degree 
of  B.Sc.  (Agr.)  on  which  Specialist  Standing  in  Science  is 
granted. 

Inspector  A.  H.  Leake  then  read  a  paper  on  "Industrial  Edu- 
cation" which  was  based  on  his  recent  "Prize  Essay"  which 
will  appear  shortly  in  book  form. 

Principal  H.  Ward,  Secretary  Ontario  Teachers'  Alliance,  gave 
a  very  able  presentation  of  the  work  of  the  0.  T.  A.  and  its 
claims  to  the  support  of  the  teachers  of  the  Province. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

March  26th. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  9.15  a.m. 

President  Curtis  in  the  chair. 

All  united  in  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  Minutes  of  Tuesday's  Meetings  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Motions  according  to  notice  were  taken  up. 

It  was  moved  by  Principal  T.  A,  Reid  and  seconded  by  Princi- 
pal John  Rogers :  Tliat  in  the  view  of  the  Public  School  Depart- 
ment of  the  0.  E.  A.,  the  present  method  of  listing  as  "the  school 
population"  all  persons  of  the  ages  5-21  (inclusive)  serves  no 
good  purpose,  and  has  proved  grossly  misleading  to  ourselves  and 
to  our  sister  provinces;  it  should  therefore  be  dropped,  and  for 
tliese  figures  sliould  he  reported,  the  numl)er  of  persons  of  tlic 
ages  6-16  (inclusive)  and  tlie  number  of  children  of  compulsory 
attendance  age,  i.e.,  8-14  (inclusive).    Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Principal  T.  A.  Reid  and  seconded  by  Princi- 
pal John  Rogers :  That  the  method  of  listing  the  actual  number 
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of  pupils  registered  during  the  year,  charging  to  the  school  as  full 
year  pupils,  all  entrance  class  pupils,  all  young  pupils  entered  in 
April  and  September,  all  pupils  admitted  from  other  schools  and 
all  pupils  removed  to  other  schools  during  the  year;  and  the 
Department  of  Education  should  require  instead  the  average 
monthly  registration,  and  the  percentage  of  attendance  based  on 
the  same.     Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Principal  T.  A.  Reid  and  seconded  by  Princi- 
pal John  Rogers :  That  the  age  of  admission  to  all  public  and 
separate  schools,  other  than  kindergarten  departments,  should  be 
six  years;  and  that  School  Boards  should  have  the  power  to  fix 
the  times  during  the  year  when  the  young  children  may  be 
admitted  to  school,  thus  preventing  the  constant  disorganizing  of 
the  primary  classes. 

It  was  moved  in  amendment  by  Principal  J.  W.  Plewes  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Cole:  That  this  subject  be  placed  on  the 
programme,  as  a  leading  subject,  for  next  year.  Amendment 
Carried. 

Principal  W.  F.  Moore,  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Supplementary  Reading  for  the  various  classes  in  our  public  and 
separate  schools,  then  presented  the  report.     (See  page  307.) 

The  Report  was  received  and  discussed. 

It  was  moved  by  Principal  H.  Ward  and  seconded  by  Princi- 
pal J.  W.  Plewes:  That  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Supple- 
mentary Reading  be  adopted;  that  the  committee  be  requested  to 
add  the  prices  of  the  books  and  the  places  where  the  books  sug- 
gested may  be  procured. 

That  the  Legislation  Committee  be  requested  to  urge  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  publish  this  report  as  a  government  bulletin, 
and  distribute  it  to  all  the  public  and  separate  schools  of  the 
Province. 

That  the  committee  be  requested  to  continue  its  work  and  make 
further  report  when  it  has  sufficient  material  therefor.     Carried. 

Principal  John  Rogers,  Vice-president,  was  then  called  to  the 
chair,  and  in  a  few  words  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  honor 
his  fellow  teachers  had  done  him  by  electing  him  to  the  vice- 
presidency. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Curtis  then  delivered  his  President's  Address  on 
^'Following  the  Vision."      (See  page  185.) 
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On  motion  of  Principal  Fraser  and  Principal  Plewes,  the  meet- 
ing then  reverted  to  the  consideration  of  Principal  Snelgrove's 
paper  on  "The  Present  Curriculum  for  Junior  High  School 
Entrance."  Many  took  part  in  the  discussion,  all  agreeing  that 
the  work  demanded  was  more  than  can  reasonably  be  mastered. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  unanimously:  That  the 
Public  School  Department  of  the  0.  E.  A.  respectfullj''  urge  upon 
the  Department  of  Education  the  withdrawing  of  the  form  of 
report  which  at  present  was  required  to  be  sent  in  by  the  Entrance 
teachers. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 

President  -     -  -  -  John  Rogers,  Lindsay. 

Vice-President  -  -  Miss  E.  Abram,  Chatham. 

Past  President  -  -  J.  T.  Curtis,  Kingston. 

Secretary  -     -  -  -  Chas.  G.  Fraser,  10  Sylvan  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Treasurer  -     -  -  -  R.  M.  Spiers,  Toronto. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Joint  Meeting. 

Inspectors'  Department.  Puhlic  School  Department. 

jMeeting  called  to  order  at  2.15. 

Inspector  Burgess  in  the  chair. 

The  general  subject  of  "How  Can  the  Conditions  of  the  Rural 
Schools  be  Improved  ? ' '  was  taken  up : 

(a)  The  Qualification  of  the  Teacher  bj'  Inspector  J.  Elgin  Tom. 
(See  page  192.) 

(&)  The  Remuneration  of  the  Teacher  by  Principal  T.  A.  Reid. 
(See  page  194.) 

(c)  The  Tenure  of  the  Teacher  by  Inspector  William  Mackin- 
tosh. 

(d)  The  Inside  of  the  Scliool  by  ]\Iiss  Ida  Hillman,  recently 
appointed  Supervisor  of  Art  in  the  Public  Schools  of  ]\Iedi- 
cine  Hat,  Alta.  In  her  absence,  her  paper  was  read  by  President- 
elect Rogers.     (See  page  197.) 
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(e)  The  Outside  of  the  School  by  Principal  F,  J.  Newhouse. 
(See  page  199.) 

(/)  The  Course  of  Study  by  Professor  S.  B.  McCready,  B.A. 

(g)  The  Attendance  by  Inspector  Isaac  Day,  B.A.  (See  page 
201.) 

(h)  Home  Support  by  Inspector  W.  J.  Marshall,  B.A.  (See 
page  202.) 

(i)  Government  Support  by  Principal  Chas.  G.  Fraser.  (See 
page  204.) 

It  was  moved  by  Miss  Carruthers  and  seconded  by  Prof.  S.  B. 
McCready:  That  this  meeting  approve  of  votes  for  women. 

It  was  moved  in  amendment  that  this  question  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions.     The  amendment  carried. 

It  was  moved  by  W.  H.  Johnston  and  seconded  by  G.  A.  Jordi- 
son :  That  we  the  Inspectors '  and  Public  School  Departments  of 
the  O.E.A.  in  joint  meeting  do  hereby  respectfully  request  the 
Department  of  Education  to  change  the  amounts  on  which  they 
pay  40%  of  the  rural  teacher's  salary  from  $350  to  $400,  as  a 
minimum  and  the  maximum  from  $600  to  $700.     Carried. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

March  27th. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  9.15. 

President  Curtis  in  the  chair. 

All  united  in  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  Report  of  the  Auditors  was  presented  and  adopted. 

The  following  motions,  according  to  notice,  were  taken  up : 

It  was  moved  by  Thos.  Packer  and  seconded  by  J.  "W.  Plewes: 
That  whenever  there  is  opposition  to  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
either  the  majority  or  the  minority  may  demand  that  a  record  of 
the  vote  be  printed  in  parenthesis,  along  with  the  said  resolution. 
Lost. 

It  was  moved  by  Thos.  Packer  and  seconded  by  J.  W.  Plewes : 
That  no  resolution,  except  for  re-affirmation,  be  declared  carried 
unless  the  total  number  of  votes  for  and  against  exceed  one  hun- 
dred.   Lost. 

It  was  moved  by  J.  W.  Plewes  and  seconded  by  Wm.  Linton: 
That  no  resolution  of  the  Public  School  Department  be  presented 
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to  the  Minister  unless  it  secures  a  three-fifths  majority  of  those 
present.    Declared  out  of  order. 

It  was  moved  by  W.  H.  Johnston  and  seconded  by  W.  L,  Dixon : 
That  each  teachers'  association  be  requested  to  contribute  at  least 
five  dollars  annually  to  the  Public  School  Department  of  the 
O.E.A.     Carried. 

At  this  point  Trustees  John  H.  Laughton,  of  Parkhill,  and  J. 
E.  Lindsay,  of  Springbank,  addressed  the  meeting  and  were 
warmly  applauded. 

It  was  moved  by  H.  "Ward  and  seconded  by  Thos.  Packer:  That 
this  Department  of  the  O.E.A.  disapproves  of  the  inclusion  in  our 
Readers  of  selections  containing  slang  -and  incorrect  English,  and 
also  too  many  selections  that  breathe  too  much  the  spirit  of  war. 
Carried. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  then  presented 
by  Secretary  Fraser.     (See  Resolutions  page  311.) 

The  usual  allowances  were  then  passed  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  two  o'clock. 

Professor  IMcCready  in  the  chair. 

The  General  Topic :  The  Re-direction  of  Rural  Schools  in  the 
Teaching  of  Agriculture  and  School  Gardening  was  taken  up  as 
follows : 

1.  Why  I  Believe  in  Agriculture  in  Schools,  Inspector  Atkin, 
Elgin  County.     (See  page  209.) 

2.  Good  Effects  of  School  Gardening,  Miss  Lena  M.  Field,  Silver- 
dale,  Lincoln  County.     (See  page  210.) 

3.  Our  School  Fair,  Miss  Ada  Neelands,  Nobleton,  York  County. 
(See  page  213.) 

4.  Our  New  School,  Miss  Elizabeth  Crone,  Mandaumin,  Lamb- 
ton  county.     (See  page  214.) 

5.  Organized  Play  at  Rural  Schools,  ]\Irs.  E.  A.  "Warren,  Dan- 
fortli,  York  County.     (See  page  216.) 

6.  The  Country  School  Literary  Society,  Miss  C.  E.  Horning, 
Stoney  Creek,  Wentworth  County.     (See  page  217.) 

7.  The  Marden  School:  Effects  of  Schoolmaster's  Residence  and 
School  Garden,  P.  H.  Buchanan,  Marden,  Wellington  County. 
(See  page  218.) 
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8.  Agriculture  in  a  Haliburton  School,  Miss  F,  M.  Pilkey,  Min- 
den,  Haliburton  County.     (See  page  220.) 

9.  The  Eittenhouse  School:  Its  ^ims  and  Plans,  P.  J.  Newhouse, 
Yineland  Sta.,  Lincoln  County.     (See  page  222.) 

10.  Agriculture  for  the  Country  School  Continuation  Class,  W. 
B.  Johnston,  Winona,  Wentworth  County.     (See  page  223.) 

11.  Difficulties,  Possibilities  and  Rewards  of  a  Rural  SchooJ 
Teacher,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Miller,  Simcoe,  Norfolk  County.  (See  page 
227.) 

12.  The  New  Rural  Life,  Rev.  James  Anthony,  Agincourt,  York 
County.     (See  page  233.) 

It  was  proposed  to  form  a  Rural  School  section  of  the  O.E.A. 
but  the  motion  was  defeated. 

It  was  moved  by  H.  Ward  and  seconded  by  Chas.  G.  Fraser: 
That  the  papers  of  this  afternoon's  session  be  included  in  the 
Report  of  the  Proceedings.     Carried. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Chas.  G.  Fraser,  Secretary. 


KINDERGABTEN  DEPARTMENT. 
March  25th. 

The  Kindergarten  Department  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association  met  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Toronto  University, 
the  President,  Miss  M.  Mclntyre,  in  the  chair.  The  session  opened 
with  the  singing  of  the  kindergartners '  hymn.  The  minutes  of 
last  year's  meetings  were  taken  as  read,  being  published  in  the 
Annual  Proceedings.  Miss  Lillian  B.  Harding  was  appointed 
Press  Representative.  The  President  then  gave  a  most  interesting 
and  comprehensive  address,  emphasizing  the  great  need  of  the 
kindergarten  ideal,  as  prescribed  by  Froebel,  being  more  widely 
impressed  on  the  public  in  view  of  the  fact  that  other  methods 
lacking  in  psychological  foundations  are  being  introduced.  (See 
page  236.) 

Dr.  S.  A.  Morgan,  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  Hamilton, 
next  addressed  the  Department  on  a  subject  which  is  engaging  the 
attention  of  all  educators  at  the  present  time,  viz.,  the  "Montessori 
Method."    Dr.  Morgan  showed  most  conclusively  that  this  method 
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originally  planned  for  defectives  was  not  psychologically  sound 
for  the  education  of  the  normal  child,  it  shows  an  over  emphasis 
on  method,  with  no  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  child's 
individuality. 

A  very  interesting  discussion  on  the  subject  followed,  led  by 
]\Iiss  Lcuise  Currie  and  INIiss  E.  Cody.  The  former  showed  a  full 
set  of  the  Montessori  material,  and  most  clearly  demonstrated  the 
inferiority  of  it  as  compared  with  the  Frcebelian  material  which 
affords  such  a  wide  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  creative  activity 
of  the  child.  Miss  Cody  and  Miss  Mclntyre  related  their 
experiences  in  the  use  of  the  material  with  kindergarten  children. 
Then  found  that  it  did  not  interest  them  as  the  Froebelian  did,, 
ovving  to  the  lack  of  opportunities  for  self-expression.  Dr.  Morgan 
kindly  replied  to  many  questions  on  the  subject. 

(We  very  much  regret  that  it  was  not  possible  to  secure  a  copy 
of  Dr.  Morgan's  most  valuable  address  for  the  "Proceedings," 
but  kindergartners,  and  in  fact  all  who  are  interested  in  ele- 
mentary, education,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Education 
Department  have  published  an  "Exposition  and  Criticism  of  the 
Montessori  Method,"  by  Dr.  Morgan,  which  has  been  sent  to  all 
the  schools  in  the  Province.) 

March  26th, 

Miss  Lillian  B.  Harding  presented  and  led  a  number  of  very 
interesting  games  wiiicii  were  taken  part  in  most  enthusiastically 
by  the  large  number  of  kindergartners  present.  Miss  Brenton,. 
of  Tiondon,  also  gave  some  games  that  she  had  recently  seen  in 
Phihtdelphia.  j\Iiss  Irene  Symonds  then  rendered  a  vocal  solo 
most  acceptably.  This  Avas  followed  by  a  most  inspiring  address 
by  President  Falconer  of  Toronto  University,  a  brief  synopsis  of 
which  is  as  follows: 

Emphasis  was  laid  on  the  great  importance  of  those  engaged 
in  the  profession  of  teaching,  of  having  some  special  interest  or 
by-play  to  which  a  portion  of  time  each  play  would  be  regularly 
devoted.  It  was  shown  how,  aside  from  the  joy  which  is  realized 
from  the  cultured  mind  in  later  life,  it  would  act  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  growing  tendency  to  become  narrow  and  limited  in 
the  too  great  adherence  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  work. 
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Travel,  reading  and  nature  study  were  dwelt  upon  at  length. 

Travel  enlarged  the  vision  in  perhaps  the  most  ideal  way,  but 
as  this  was  the  privilege  of  the  few,  the  vast  storehouse  of  litera- 
ture was  open  for  all  who  might  thus  become  acquainted  with 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  reading,  one  might  find  amusement 
or  instruction.  The  fundamental  principles  of  right  living  were 
set  forth.  The  problems  of  human  life  everywhere  were  depicted. 
Or  the  ambitions,  lives,  fears,  and  hopes  of  great  personalities  we 
have  never  seen  or  known,  through  reading,  may  enter  into  our 
lives  and  be  realized  by  us  as  we  touch  the  great  heart  of  human- 
ity in  biographical  literature. 

Nature  study.  To  know  our  environment,  to  love  the  tree,  the 
brook,  the  flower,  the  dell,  and  be  so  in  tune  with  the  infinite 
that  we  can  hear  the  great  calls  of  the  spirit  everywhere,  this  was 
to  have  a  conception  of  life  and  beauty  that  would  make  memory 
replete  with  fertilizing  ideas.  The  volume  of  life  in  place  of 
barrenness  would  be  full  of  rich  verdure  which  alone  comes  from 
grasping  the  present  moment,  and  seizing  every  opportunity  to 
weave  into  the  magic  fabric  of  life  the  exquisite  culture  that 
abides  forever. 

March  27th. 

The  first  item  on  the  programme  was  a  very  interesting  report 
by  Miss    Clara  Brenton.    Supervisor  of    Kindergartens,  London, 
Ont.,   of    the  recent    Convention  of    School    Superintendents   in 
Philadelphia  when    several  topics  of    special  interest   to    kinder- 
gartners  were  discussed.    Miss  Brenton  also  told  of  her  visits  to 
several  leading  kindergartens   in   Philadelphia.     The  election   of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  then  took  place,  as  follows : 
President    -     -     -     Miss  Lillian  B.  Harding,  Toronto. 
Vice-President      -     Miss  Clara  Brenton,  London. 
Director     -     -     -     Miss  M.  Mclntyre,  Toronto. 
Sectij.-Treas.  -     -     H.  E.  Heakes,  88  Hepburn  St.,  Toronto. 
Councillors      -     -     Miss  Louise  N.  Currie,  Toronto. 
Miss  Ada  Baker,  Ottawa. 
Miss  L.  I.  Neish,  Kingston. 
Miss  E.  Rankin,  Stratford. 
Miss  S.  J.  Cameron,  Ottawa. 
Miss  A.  Bryans,  London. 
Miss  E.  Coyne,  Brantford. 
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The  nest  item  on  the  programme  was  a  most  interesting  paper 
on  Playground  Work,  by  Miss  Grace  Dand,  of  Stratford.  (See 
page  241.)  Miss  I.  Wray  then  gave  a  song  whieli  was  much  appre- 
ciated. Dr.  James  L.  Hughes,  President  of  the  O.E.A.,  addressed 
the  Department  on  the  subject  of  "Law  and  Liberty,"  after 
which  the  Treasurer's  report  was  presented  in  the  course  of 
which  it  was  noted  that  the  whole  of  the  London  staff  of  kinder- 
gartners  had  joined  the  Department,  also  that  a  large  delegation 
from  Ottawa  were  present ;  this  with  the  fact  of  a  larger  attend- 
ance than  usual,  in  spite  of  the  inclement  weather,  showed  a 
growing  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Department.  The  Treasurer's 
report  showed  a  balance  of  $70.66.     The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

H.  E.  Heakes,  Secretary. 


TRAINING  DEFAETMENT. 

March  2oth. 

The  Training  Department  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Asso- 
ciation met  at  10  a.m.,  in  Room  33,  University  College,  Toronto. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  President,  Dean  Pakenham,  Mr.  R. 
"W.  Murray,  B.A.,  was  elected  chairman  pro  tem,  on  motion  of 
]\Ir.  Wm.  Prendergast,  B.A. 

Instead  of  the  regular  President's  address.  Dr.  Coleman  gave 
some  observations  in  reference  to  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education,  recently  held  at  Pliiladelphia.  The  parti- 
cular subjects  mentioned  in  Dr.  Coleman's  address  were:  (1)  The 
proposal  to  arrange  a  National  Teachers'  Federation.  (2)  A 
Report  on  Standards  and  Tests  of  Efficiency,  and  (3)  A  New 
Method  of  Teaching  History  of  Education. 

An  address  was  then  given  by  Principal  William  Scott,  B.  \., 
on  "Some  Observations  on  a  visit  to  Schools  in  the  Eastern 
States."  Mr.  Scott  referred  briefly  to  the  schools  of  these  states 
as  compared  with  our  Ontario  schools.  •  He  considered  that  the 
United  States  has  larger  institutions,  better  equipped,  better  man- 
ned, more  pretentious  and  more  extensive  buildings.  ]\Ir.  Scott,  in 
company  with  Principals  Walker  and  Casselman,  visited  schools 
in  Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  Washington,  AVest  Chester,  New  York, 
Salem  and  Fitchburg.  He  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of 
their  visit  to  each    of  these    places,  bringing  various    conditions 
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clearly  before  his  hearers  and  leaving  thern  to  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions as  to  what  would  be  practicable  if  introduced  into  our 
schools. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Training  Department  met  in  a  joint  meet- 
ing with  the  Inspectors'  Department  in  Room  65.  A  most  inter- 
esting and  profitable  discussion  arose  on  the  subject  of  "Teacher 
Training  and  Supply."  This  discussion  was  introduced  by  In- 
spector Field  and  Mr.  "Wm.  Prendergast.  Many  of  the  inspectors 
and  teachers  of  the  training  schools  took  part,  and  it  was  finally 
resolved  to  nominate  a  committee  consisting  of  two  inspectors,  two 
Normal  School  men,  and  one  Model  School  teacher  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  reorganizing  the  Normal  School  course;  this  com- 
mittee to  report  on  Wednesday,  March  26th.  At  a  special  meet- 
ing on  Wednesday  this  committee  was  elected  to  consider  the  fore- 
going question  during  the  coming  year. 

March  26th. 

The  morning  session  opened  at  ten  o'clock  and  Principal  Scott 
was  elected  chairman.  Dr.  S.  A.  Morgan  addressed  the  Depart- 
ment on  "Psychology  and  the  Science  of  Education  in  Relation 
to  Practice  Teaching."  He  contended  that  the  scientific  educator 
should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  principles  underlying  the 
art  of  teaching,  but  that  the  average  teacher  does  not  need  to  be 
an  expert  Psychologist.  He  illustrated  by  a  comparison  between 
the  architect  and  the  builder.  Dr.  IMorgan's  address  was  clearly 
and  logically  presented,  and  in  closing  he  showed  what  the  young 
teacher  ought  reasonably-  to  know  of  this  fundamental  subject. 

Some  discussion  followed,  and  then  Principal  Casselman  gave 
an  address  on  "Manual  Arts,"  indicating  clearly  and  forcibly 
what  he  had  observed  during  his  recent  visit  to  the  Eastern  States. 
He  gave  some  account  of  several  schools  visited,  and  described  at 
length  the  system  in  vogue  in  one  school  where  Manual  Training 
is  made  the  central  feature.    Some  animated  discussion  followed. 

Principal  Radcliffe  gave  an  address  on  the  subject  of  "Methods 
in  English,"  giving  the  result  of  some  of  his  observations  while 
visiting  American  schools.  He  outlined  briefly  the  method  of 
teaching  Literature  used  by  a  teacher  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 
This  teacher  brings  a  pupil  to  the  front  and  has  the  other  pupils 
ask  him  questions.     The  object  seems  to  be  to  encourage  pupils  to 
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(luestion,  criticise  and  discriminate.  He  referred  to  the  "Diction- 
ary ^Method"  used  by  another  teacher.  Mr.  Radcliffe  also  made 
reference  to  a  lesson  in  Composition  observed  in  a  Normal  School 
where  the  aim  was  to  secure  clearness  of  expression.  In  another 
school  he  found  a  class  studying  a  whole  book  in  a  general  way. 
He  emphasized  the  importance  of  this  method  in  Literature, 
well  as  the  method  of  more  intensive  study  commonly  employed  in 
our  Ontario  schools. 

March  27th. 

The  closing  session  opened  at  10  a.m.  with  Principal  Scott  in 
the  chair.  The  first  order  of  business  was  the  election  of  officers 
which  resulted  as  follows : 

President    -     -     -     F.  A.  Jones,  B.A.,  Ottawa. 

Secretary     -     -     -     Wra.  Prendergast,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

Director      -    -     -     J.  P.  Hoag,  B.A.,  London. 

Dr.  S.  B.  SiVjox  gave  an  address  based  upon  observations  dur- 
ing liis  visit  to  schools  of  tlie  "Western  States.  As  compared  with 
Ontario  pupils  he  found  that  children  in  American  schools  partici- 
pate much  more  in  the  discussion  of  lessons.  Throughout  this 
address  mueli  discu.-sion  was  provoked  regarding  the  amount  of 
time  given  to  the  subjects  of  Arithmetic  and  Spelling  in  the 
Public  Schools. 

Dr.  White  gave  some  very  helpful  and  practical  suggestions 
regarding  "Conditions  for  Practice  Teaching  in  Normal  Schools 
in  Ontario."  He  outlined  briefly  some  improvements  that  would 
make  Practice  Teaching  more  effective.  Dr.  White  was  not  able 
to  finish  his  address  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  but  he 
closed  by  outlining  some  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  an 
efficient  critic  teacher. 

The  following  resolution  was  carried:  Moved  by  Dr.  S.  B. 
Silcox,  seconded  by  Principal  Casselman:  "'That  in  the  opinion  of 
tlie  members  of  the  Training  Department  of  the  Ontario  Educa- 
tional Association  the  time  spent  on  Arithmetic  should  not  exceed 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  time  of  the  school  course,  and  that  the 
time  spent  on  Spelling  should  not  exceed  six  per  cent.,  and  that 
a  copy  of  this  motion  be  forwarded  to  the  Principals  of  the  Prac- 
tice Schools  through  the  Superintendent  of  Education." 

The  sessions  of  the  Training  Department  closed  at  12.15  p.m. 
Thursday,  March  2Tth. 

F.  A.  Jones,  Secretary. 
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INSPECTORS'  DEPARTMENT. 
March  25th. 

This  Department  convened  in  Room  65  at  2  p.m.,  H.  H.  Burgess, 
B.A.,  Owen  Sound,  in  the  chair.  This  being  a  joint  meeting  with 
the  Training  Section,  the  members  of  that  Section  were  also  pre- 
sent.   Meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  D.  D.  Moshier,  D.Paed. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  confirmed  as  printed. 

J.  H.  Smith,  M.A.,  of  Chatham,  was  appointed  Press  Secretary, 
and  G.  G.  McNabb,  M.A.,  of  Renfrew,  and  E.  F.  White,  B.A.,  of 
Pembroke,  were  appointed  auditors.  A  resolution  committee  con- 
sisting of  Inspectors  Huff,  Day  and  Chapman,  was  also  appointed. 

The  joint  meeting  then  took  up  the  question  of  "Teacher 
Training  and  Supply."  Thoughtful  papers  were  read  by  Inspec- 
tor Field  and  ]Mr.  "W.  Prendergast.  These  were  followed  by  a  gen- 
eral discussion,  at  the  close  of  which  a  motion  prevailed  to  refer 
the  matter  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Allan  and  Silcox 
and  Inspectors  Stevens  and  McDougall,  to  report  to-morrow. 

March  26th. 

The  following  new  members  were  introduced:  Inspectors  Greer, 
Longman,  Denyes,  Benson,  Colling,  Truscott,  Hallett,  and  Hutchi- 
son. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Chairman    -    -     -     H.  J.  Clarke,  B.A.,  Belleville. 

Secretary     -     -     -     J.  H.  Smith,  M.A.,  Chatham. 

Director      -    -    -    "Willis  C.  Froats,  M.A.,  Carleton  Place. 

Chairman  Burgess  then  delivered  his  address  on  "Rural  School 
Problems. ' ' 

J.  L.  Hughes,  LL.D.,  addressed  the  Department  re  penny  sav- 
ings banks,  and  W.  C.  Froats,  M.A.,  read  a  carefully  prepared 
paper  in  reference  to  meeting  of  inspectors  for  consultation  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Moved  by  F.  L.  Michell,  seconded  by  E.  E.  C.  Kilmer,  B.A. : 
"That  the  Department  of  Education  be    requested    to  have  the 
manuals  bound  in  cloth."     Carried. 
4 
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Afternoon  Session. 

This  was  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Public  School  Department  to 
discuss  "How  Can  Rural  Conditions  be  Improved."  Able 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Inspectors  Tom,  Mackintosh,  Day  and 
^Marshall,  and  Miss  Hillman,  and  Messrs.  T.  A.  Reid,  Newhouse, 
Fraser  and  McCready. 

The  committee  to  whom  the  matter  of  "Teacher  Training  and 
Supply"  was  referred  reported,  and  on  motion  the  matter  was 
referred  back  to  them  to  report  next  year. 

March  27th. 

The  "Approved  School  System  as  Applied  to  Junior  High 
School  Entrance"  was  ably  discussed  by  Inspector  Patterson. 
After  a  general  discussion,  a  motion  prevailed  to  refer  the  matter 
to  a  committee  consisting  of  Inspectors  N.  W.  Campbell,  T.  A. 
Craig  and  K.  A.  Patterson  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Inspector  J.  J.  Craig  then  took  up  the  question  "How  Can  I 
Make  My  Official  Visit  Most  Helpful."  Inspector  Edwards  fol- 
lowed with  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  N.E.A. 

The  auditors'  report  shows  a  balance  of  $64.59. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  12.20  p.m. 

H.  J.  Clarke,  Secretary. 


TRUSTEES'  DEPARTMENT. 
March  25tii,  1913. 

The  meeting  assembled  at  12.30  p.m. 

Tlie  registration  of  delegates  was  proceeded  with. 

After  registration,  in  the  absence  of  the  President  through  ill- 
ness, the  Vice-President,  Rev.  Jas.  Buchanan,  took  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2.40  p.m.  The  exercises  were 
opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Morris. 

A  Press  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  ]\Iorris  and  E.  A. 
Doolittle,    was    appointed.      Messrs.     Hunter,     of    Durham,   and 
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Gowling,  of  OttaAva,  were  appointed  auditors.  The  appointment 
of  delegates  to  the  Department  of  Education  was  deferred.  The 
minutes  of  the  sessions  of  1912  were  tak,en  as  printed.  Corre- 
spondence from  Pres.  JMcEwing  relating  to  resolutions  being 
forwarded  to  the  department,  and  replies  therefrom,  were  read, 
and  on  motion  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer's  financial  report    was    read,    and    on 
motion  submitted  to  the  auditors. 

Treasurer's  statement,  1912  session: 
Beceipts: 

Balance  in  Treasury,  1911   $  19.30 

Receipts  as  per  Membership  Roll 132.50 

General  Association   50.00 

$201.80 
Expenditure: 

Paid     R.    W.    Doan $  40.00 

''      Raihvays   for   verifying    16.00 

''      Postage  Notices   County   Councils....  2.00 

' '      Stationer}'-    5.00 

' '      General    Postage    10.00 

"      Printing    9.25 

''      Secretary's  allowance  75.00 

••'      R.  W.  Doan    1.50 

Balance  on  hand 43.05 


$201.80 
Toronto,  March  25,  1913. 

Mr.  Tolmie  discussed  and  gave  notice  of  motion  that  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  be  instructed  to  prepare  the  program,  and  that  the 
expense  of  the  holding  of  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  for  that 
purpose  be  provided  for  by  the  Trustees'  Department. 

At  3  p.m.  the  Vice-President  read  his  annual  address,  see  page 

The  Vice-President's  address  was  referred  to  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Amy,  Tolmie,  Ramsden,  Staebler  and  Good- 
fellow. 

Mr.  :\Iorris  asked  for  a  Committee  to  be  appointed  to  bring  in  a 
report  on  the  paper. 
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]\Ir.  Laughton  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Doolittle,  That  the  thanks 
of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  Col.  Preston. — Carried. 

The  following  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  and  rejinrt 
on  the  address,  viz.:  Dr.  Boyd,  chairman;  Messrs.  Goodfellow, 
Morris,  Tolmie  and  Harper. 

Dr.  Helen  MclMurchy  gave  her  address  on  "  Health  in  and 
Around  the  School,"  see  page  286. 

Mr.  Honsberger  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Kenny,  That  the 
thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  Dr.  jMacMurchy  for  her 
excellent  address,  and  that  she  prepare  a  synopsis  of  her  address 
for  the  printer. — Carried. 

Unfinished  business  was  then  taken  up. 

Mr.  Tolmie  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ormiston,  That  a  Nominat- 
ing Committee  be  appointed  to  name  suitable  candidates  for  the 
various  offices  and  standing  committees. — Carried. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 


March  26th,  1913. 

Meeting  opened  at  9.30  a.m.       Prayer  by  Rev.  ]\Ir.  Armstrong. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  session  were  read  and  approved. 

The  election  of  officers  w^as  then  proceeded  with. 

]\Ioved  by  Mr.  Wright,  St.  Thomas,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lindsay, 
That  we  conduct  the  election  in  the  usual  way. 

Moved  by  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong,  seconded  by  ]\Ir.  Goodfellow, 
That  Rev.  Mr.  Buchanan  be  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Carried. 

Mr.  Buchanan  tnanked  the  Association  for  electing  Jiim  their 
President. 

Moved  hy  Mr.  Elliott,  seconded  by  :\ri-.  W.  E.  PoHard,  That  I\Ir. 
Ormiston  be  elected  Vice-President.     Carried. 

IMoved  by  Mr.  Wright,  St.  Tliomas,  seconded  by  IMr.  Wiekwa  n, 
That  Mr.   Werner  be  re-elected    Secretary-Treasurer^       Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Wright,  seconded  by  Mr.  Goodfellow,  That  Mr. 
Werner  be  authorized  to  engage  someone  to  assist  him  in  his  w^ork 
during  tlie  holding  of  the  meeting  of  the  Association.     Carried. 

Mr.  Laughton  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Morrison,  explaining  that 
the  cause  of  liis  absence  was  owing  to  being  quarantined  on  account 
of  an  attack  of  smallpox. 
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IMoved  by  Mr.  AVright,  seconded  by  JNIr.  Ormiston,  That  a  letter 
expressing  our  sympathy  be  sent  to  Mr.  Morrison. 

The  meeting  proceeded  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  Advisory 
Council.  The  following  names  were  submitted,  viz.,  Messrs.  Morri- 
son, Laughton,  Tolmie,  Gowling,  Doolittle  and  Elliott. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Ormiston,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wright,  That  the  two 
members  to  be  elected  must  have  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast. 
Carried. 

Mr.  Laughton  and  Mr.  Tolmie  received  a  majority  of  the  votes 
and  were  declared  duly  elected. 

Mr.  Hunter,  one  of  the  auditors,  presented  the  auditors'  report, 
viz.,  that  they  had  examined  the  accounts  and  found  them  correct. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  following  Nominating  Committee  was  then  appointed,  viz., 
Messrs.  Wright,  Owen  Sound;  Col.  Denholm  and  J.  A.  Morrison. 

Committee  on  President's  address  reported  as  follows: 

I.  The  Association  expresses  its  appreciation  of  the  thoughtful 
and  able  and  vigorous  address  of  the  Vice-President,  more  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  duty  was  unexpected  and  time  for 
preparation  exceedingly  brief,  and  recommend  that  the  address  be 
printed  in  the  Report  of  the  Association. 

II.  That  recommendation  number  one  be  approved. 

III.  That  clause  2  be  heartily  endorsed. 

IV.  That  clause  3  regarding  Penny  Banks  be  approved 

V.  That  clause  4  regarding  Libraries,  especially  in  districts 
where  there  are  no  Public  Libraries,  be  approA^ed. 

VI.  That  clause  5,  in  view  of  a  paper  to  come  before  the  Associa- 
tion touching  this  matter,  this  clause  be  left  over. 

VII.  Clause  6,  That  your  Committee  believe  that  the  Educa- 
tional Department  are  aware  of  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  more 
practical  education,  and  that  it  is  endeavoring  each  year  to  make 
this"  possible,  we  therefore  disapprove  of  this  clause. 

VIII.  Clause  7,  The  Committee  recommends  that,  wdiereas 
there  is  misunderstanding  among  County  Councils  concerning  sec- 
tion 6,  clause  3,  on  page  93  of  the  Schools  Act,  applying  to  section 
35,  clause  2,  page  107  of  the  High  Schools  Act,  the  Educational 
Department  is  requested  to  define  the  application  of  this  clause 
with  regard  to  continuation  schools,  and  that  if  this  clause  be  not 
held  to  apply,  we  do  respectfully  urge  a  change  in  the  Act  to  cause 
it  to  apply  to  continuation  schools. 
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IX.  That  regarding  recommendation  8,  we  also  recommend  that 
the  Educational  Department  be  requested  to  ammend  the  Special 
Regulations  for  Continuation  Schools  section  6,  clause  3,  so  that  a 
Principal  who  is  in  charge  when  a  Continuation  School  is  raised 
from  a  two-teacher  school  to  a  three-teacher  school,  may  be  retained 
as  Principal  without  being  a  university  graduate,  but  that  said 
clause  shall  only  apply  when  a  change  is  being  made  in  the  Princi- 
palship  of  said  school. 

X.  Clause  9,  That  the  sentiment  of  said  clause  be  heartily 
endorsed. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Nominating  Committee  named  the  following  as  candidates 
for  the  Executive  Committee,  viz..  Dr.  Honsberger,  Mr.  Elliott, 
Messrs.  Goodfellow,  Morrison,  Denholm,  Duncan,  Brown  and  G.  N. 
Collins. 

They  were  declared  duly  elected. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Coutts,  seconded  by  Mr.  Coughlan,  That  the 
Department  of  Education  be  requested  to  continue  their  grant  to 
the  Rural  Public  Schools  on  the  basis  of  40%  on  all  salary  above 
$350  in  a  single  school  and  on  all  over  $600  in  a  two-roomed  school. 
Carried. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

The  meeting  opened  at  2.20  p.m.  The  minutes  of  the  morning 
session  were  read  and  approved. 

Prof.  li.  J.  Coleman  invited  the  Association  to  visit  a  gallery  of 
pictures  to-morrow. 

Moved  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Pollard,  seconded  by  Mr.  Goodfellow,  That 
we  recommend  that  the  government  require  each  Inspector  of 
Public  Schools  to  hold  a  public  meeting  each  year  in  his  district  to 
discuss  questions  in  connection  with  matters  of  interest  to  the 
schools.  Discussion  taken  part  in  by  jNIessrs.  Elliott,  Nustete  "and 
Coutts. 

Mr.  Lindsay  moved  in  amendment,  seconded  by  ]Mr.  Tolmie, 
That  the  Education  Department  be  asked  to  encourage  County 
Conventions  of  Trustees  by  giving  grants  of  money  to  same. 
Carried. 

Mr.  Laui'hton  gave  verbal  report  of  the  work  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  during  year  1912  and  1913. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Laughton. 
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Mr.  Doolittle,  Press  Reporter,  explained  that  reports  of  the  meet- 
ings had  been  forwarded  to  the  papers,  but  had  been  delayed. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Doolittle,  seconded  by  Mr.  Tolmie,  That  the  Presi- 
dent and  Executive  Committee  in  arranging  for  meetings  of  this 
Association  next  year  make  provision  for  two  sections:  One  for 
Continuation,  High  School  and  Collegiate  Institutes  representa- 
tives, and  one  for  Public  and  Rural  School  representatives;  this 
not  to  interfere  with  union  meeting  of  the  Association.    Carried. 

Round  Table. 

1.  Fire  Drill.  Mr.  Cowling  pointed  out  the  importance  of  life 
saving  of  the  children.  He  thinks  the  smoke  alarm  is  not  practi- 
cal. The  method  of  conducting  a  fire-drill  was  outlined.  Drills 
should  be  frequent  and  at  irregular  times.  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong, 
Elliott  and  Tolmie  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

2.  The  School  as  a  Social  and  Intellectual  Centre,  led  by  Mr. 
"W.  E.  Ormiston.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  schools  have  lost  their 
character  of  a  social  centre,  their  place  being  taken  by  churches,, 
lodges  and  clubs. 

]\Ir.  Buchanan,  President,  claimed  that  the  school  in  his  town 
was  a  social  and  intellectual  centre.  Messrs.  Amy,  Doolittle  and 
Cowling  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

The  Executive  Committee  retired  and  appointed  a  director,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Elliott  receiving  the  appointment. 

Col.  Farewell  presented  report  of  interviews  with  the  govern- 
ment re  resolutions  sent  from  the  Association: 

To  the  Ontario  Educational  Association,  Trustees'  Department. 

Your  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  to  present 
to  the  Hon.  The  Minister  of  Education  the  resolutions  of  this 
department,  beg  to  report: 

That  the  last  President,  Dr.  Bell,  I\rr.  J.  E.  Farewell  and  one 
other  member  of  the  Committee  appointed  for  the  above  purpose 
attended  at  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Education  by  appointment 
with  him,  and  presented  the  resolutions  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  Legislative  Committee  as  to  Medical  Inspection  of  Schools, 
the  formation  of  County  Trustees'  Associations,  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  contract  for  teachers  in  this  Province,  the  raising  the 
school  age  to  15  and  the  granting  of  diplomas  after  a  final  exam- 
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ination,  which  diploma  should  entitle  the  holder  to  admission  to  a 
Continuation  or  High  School ;  the  increase  of  our  representation  on 
the  Advisory  Council — all  of  which  proposals  had  been  affirmed 
by  the  Special  Committee  upon  the  same. 

The  Hon.  Dr.  Pyne  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  gave  us 
a  lengthy  hearing,  and  asked  many  questions  as  to  the  matters 
submitted,  and  promised  that  they  should  receive  further  attention. 
We  were  satisfied  that  several  of  the  matters'  had  been  considered 
by  the  Education  Department  from  their  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects. 

All  of  which  is  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

J.  E.  Farew^ell. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Elliott  read  his  paper  re  Teachers'  Contracts,  see  page  — . 

Moved  by  ]\Ir,  Wright,  seconded  by  Mr.  Tolmie,  That  the  paper 
be  printed  and  referred  to  the  President's  Committee  for  con- 
sideration and  action. 

]\Ioved  by  ^Ir.  Smith,  seconded  by  ]\Ir.  Doolittle,  That  the 
Legislative  Committee  be  instructed  to  require  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  so  arrange  contracts  that  teachers  be  not 
allowed  to  leave  a  school  except  at  the  Christmas  or  summer  holi- 
days, and  then  only  on  giving  due  notice,  and  that  the  matter 
receive  immediate  attention. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

March  27x11,  1913. 

Meeting  opened  at  9.30.     The  President  led  in  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  session  were  read  and  approved. 

]\[r.  Smith  spoke  to  his  motion  re  Contracts. 

The  President  outlined  his  views  of  arranging  the  program  for 
next  year  along  the  lines  discussed  on  Mr.  Doolittle 's  motion  re 
dividing  the  Association  into  two  sections. 

.Moved  by  :\rr.  Elliott,  seconded  by  Mr.  Amy,  That  the  thanks 
of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  IMr.  Werner  for  his  excellent 
services  during  the  past  year,  and  that  he  be  granted  the  usual 
honorarium,  and  in  addition  $10  for  unforeseen  expenses.  Carried. 

Mr.  Harper  reported  on  the  paper  by  Col.  Preston  re  Military 
Training  in  the  Schools : 
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Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  report  that  the  thanks  of  the  Asso- 
ciation be  tendered  Lieut.-Col.  Preston  for  his  paper  on  "  Military 
Training  in  the  Schools,"  and  that  the  paper  be  incorporated  in 
the  minutes. 

Your  Committee  further  urges  that  everything  should  be  done 
by  the  School  Boards  of  the  Province  to  see  that  the  pupils  are 
educated  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  promoting  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

The  prayer  and  hope  of  the  Trustees'  Association  is  that  Canada 
may  take  a  lead  in  persuading  nations  to  reduce  armaments  and 
combine  to  police  the  world. 

The  election  of  delegates  to  the  government  resulted  in  Messrs. 
Buchanan,  Coutts,  Farewell,  Elliott,  Honsberger  with  the  Advisory 
Committee  being  selected. 

^Ir.  Ellis  gave  his  paper  on  "  Architecture,"  see  page  278. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Werner,  seconded  by  Mr.  Laughton,  That  this 
meeting  desires  to  express  its  thanks  to  Mr.  Ellis  for  his  able 
paper,  and  that  it  be  received  a.s  read  and  printed  in  our  proceed- 
ings.    Carried. 

Mr.  Laughton  raised  the  question  of  suitable  desks.  Adjustable 
desks  were  recommended. 

Mr.  Laughton  was  asked  to  take  the  chair. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Doolittle,  seconded  by  Mr.  Farewell,  That  the 
thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to  Rev.  Mr.  Buchanan  for 
his  excellent  work  in  presiding  over  the  Association.     Carried. 

Mr.  Buchaxian  made  suitable  reply. 

Moved  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Doolittle,  seconded  by  Mr.  Smith,  That  the 
meeting  do  now  adjourn.     Carried. 

Rev.  Mr.  Buchanan  pronounced  the  benediction. 
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March  26th. 

The  Section  met  in  Room    51     (upstairs),  Wednesday,    March 
26th,  at  10  a.m.,  with  the  President,  Miss  Ellio.tt,  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 
The  Treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance  on  hand  of  $42.61. 
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Miss  Pattinson  was  appointed  Press  Reporter,  and  jNIisses  Wil- 
liams and  Eadie,  auditors.  The  following  were  appointed  to  act 
as  a  nominating  committee:  Misses  Laird,  McCally  and  Twiss. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  Bureau  of  Information  and  Directory 
of  Teachers,  it  was  suggested  that  the  Directory  be  kept  in 
Toronto.     Fuller  discussion  of  this  point  was  left  over  till  later. 

The  President  then  gave  a  very  instructive  address,  referring 
to  the  growth  of,  and  increased  interest  taken  in  Household 
Science  throughout  the  Province.  The  bond  of  union  between 
Household  Science  and  "Women's  Institute  workers  was  pointed 
out,  as  well  as  connections  with  other  branches  of  Household 
Science  work.  The  value  of  Household  Science  in  the  preparation 
of  pupils  for  citizenship  was  emphasized,  and  the  great  good  that 
should  result  from  education  of  all  classes  to  better  ways  of  living. 

Dr.  Helen  INIaclMurchy  followed  with  an  interesting  address  on 
''The  Scientific  Management  of  Household  Work."  She  pointed 
out  that  modern  education  is  frequently  criticized  because  it  does 
not  fit  boys  and  girls  for  life,  but  that  the  Household  Science  sec- 
tion is  more  in  line  with  modern  thought  than  any  other  section. 

Great  progress  in  the  management  of  household  problems  has 
been  made,  however,  in  recent  years  by  the  bringing  together  of 
the  city  and  the  country.  The  first  principle  of  scientific  man- 
agement is  the  consciousness  of  doing  something  worth  while,  and 
then  a  great  amount  of  work  can  be  done  with  the  least  eifort. 

Dr.  ]\IacMurchy  believed  that  co-operation  with  the  University 
should  tend  to  improve  matters,  as  the  true  aim  of  education  was 
to  make  the  best  of  people. 

A  carefully  written  paper  on  "Household  Science  in  Winni- 
peg" was  then  given  by  Miss  IMcDonald,  describing  the  conditions 
affecting  Household  Science  work  in  Winnipeg.  Other  provinces 
in  the  West  are  following  the  lead  of  INIanitoba  and  establishing 
Household  Science  centres,  (iood  work  has  been  done  by  various 
associations,  e.g.,  the  Manitoba  Home  Economics  Association  in 
securing  the  wrapping  of  l)read,  l)y  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  the  University  of  INIanitoba,  the  new  Technical  High 
Schools,  etc.  On  the  whole,  the  outlook  is  very  bright  for  future 
work. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12  noon. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  short  papers  by  Household  Science 
workers  in  the  Western  and  Eastern  Provinces  were  read.     An 
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instructive  account  of  the  work  as  carried  on  in  various  centres 
was  given. 

An  interesting  talk  on  "Industrial  Conditions  in  Toronto"  was 
then  given  by  IMiss  Lampkin,  extension  secretary  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association.  Industrial  work  is  carried  on, 
not  only  in  Toronto,  but  in  twenty  other  centres.  The  employees 
of  manufactories,  etc.,  are  given  lectures  on  "Health,"  "House 
Management,  Sanitation,"  and  many  other  subjects  of  interest, 
the  noon  hour  being  thus  utilized  to  good  advantage.  Clubs  of 
various  sorts  are  formed  among  the  girls  and  in  many  ways  they 
are  helped  to  better  meet  the  problems  of  life. 

Mr.  Geo.  Putnam  followed  with  an  address  on  "Demonstration 
Lectures  for  Rural  Constituencies."  Mr.  Putnam  described  the 
great  and  rapid  growth  of  Women's  Institutes  throughout  the 
Province.  Last  year  speakers  were  sent  to  about  eleven  hundred 
meetings,  the  topics  discussed  being  "Home  Cookery,  Home  Nurs- 
ing, Sanitation,  Sewing,"  etc.  In  this  way  a  great  range  of  subjects 
is  covered.  The  women  themselves  must  hold  meetings  on  their  own 
initiative.  Last  year  about  six  thousand  meetings  were  held  Avhen 
social  problems  were  taken  up  and  community  interests  encour- 
aged. The  result  has  been  many  civic  improvements  undertaken 
by  women.  Thus  was  shown  the  great  value  of  the  Institute  work 
as  a  factor  in  modern  progress. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

March  27th. 

The  third  session  opened  at  10  a.m. 

Mrs.  Reid's  paper,  "The  Work  of  the  Dietitian  in  the  Hospital" 
was  given  first.  For  this  paper  see  the  report  of  the  annual 
proceedings. 

]Miss  Greenwood  then  gave  an  interesting  and  helpful  review  of 
Household  Science  books  recently  published. 

The  report  of  new  Curriculum  Committee  followed.  A  sug- 
gested course  of  study  in  Household  Science  for  Ontario,  dra^^Ti 
up  by  the  committee  during  the  past  year,  was  submitted,  and  a 
general  discussion  was  invited.  No  definite  agreement  was 
reached,  though  it  was  decided  to  reduce  the  time  given  to  cook- 
ery to  two-thirds  and  to  allow  one-third  for  sanitation,  etc.  It  was 
moved  by  Miss  Benson,  seconded  by  Miss  Greenwood,  that  the 
report  should  be  held  over  for  the  next  meetings,  and  that  the 
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committee  be  empowered  to  use  the  general  funds  for  purposes  of 
communicating  with  teachers  for  information  in  regard  to  work 
done. 

The  discussion  of  the  Bureau  of  Information,  referred  over  from 
Wednesday,  then  followed.  It  was  moved  by  Miss  Laird,  seconded 
by  Miss  Twiss:  That  the  Bureau  be  moved  from  Guelph  and  sta- 
tioned in  Toronto  Normal  School  in  charge  of  Miss  Ewing;  the 
secretary,  Mrs.  Gausby,  to  be  her  assistant.     Carried. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  as  follows: 

President    -     -     -    Miss  Watson. 

Vice-President      -    Miss  Ewing. 

Secy.-Treas.     -    -    Mrs.  E.  L.  Gausby. 

Councillors      -     -     Misses  Elliott,  Eadie,  Pease,  Twiss,  Hazlett, 
Sutherland,  Pritchard. 

Moved  by  Miss  Laird,  seconded  by  Miss  Calhoun:  That  the 
officers  be  elected  as  nominated.     Carried. 

Meeting  adjourned, 

Mrs,  E.  L.  Gausby,  Sec.-Treas. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  SCHOOL  HYGIENE  SECTION. 

March  26th. 

This  Section  met  in  room  59  on  Wednesday,  March  26th,  at 
10  a.m.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  the 
cliair  was  taken  by  the  Sec.-Treas.,  Dr.  W.  H.  Doherty. 

The  chairman  introduced  Miss  Lina  L.  Rogers,  R.N.,  Superin- 
tendent of  Nurses  of  the  Department  of  Medical  Inspection  of 
Toronto  Public  Schools,  who  gave  a  most  interesting  outline  of  the 
^'Nursing  Aspect  of  Medical  Inspection  of  Schools." 

Mr.  John  Dearness,  B.A.,  followed  with  an  address  upon  "The 
Status  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  on  the  Ontario  School 
Courses."  Both  papers  were  vigorously  discussed  by  Dr.  Hod- 
getts.  Dr.  Knight,  Dr.  Struthers,  Inspector  Chapman,  Miss  Dey- 
man,  and  others. 

It  was  finally  moved  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Knight,  seconded  by  Mr. 
John  Dearness :  That  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Struth- 
ers, Dr.  C,  A.  Hodgetts,  Dr.  W.  H.  Doherty,  W.  F.  Chapman, 
Mrs.  Huestis,  and  Miss  Elwood  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the 
Minister  of  Education  and  urge  that  more  prominence  be  given 
to  the  teaching  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  in  the  Public  Schools, 
and  that  these  be  added  to  the  course  of  High  School  studies, 
and  be  made  compulsory  for  those  intending  to  become  teachers. 
Carried. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Hon.-President     -     Dr.  J.  "W.  Barton. 

President  -     -     -     Mr.  John  Dearness,  B.A, 

Vice-President     -     Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy. 

Sec.-Treas.      -    -     Dr.  W.  H.  Doherty. 

Director      -     -     -     ]\Iiss  E.  J.  Deyman. 

Councillors  -  -  Dr.  A.  P.  Knight,  Dr.  C.  A.  Hodgetts,  In- 
spector W.  F.  Chapman,  Miss  Lina  L. 
Rogers,  R.N.,  and  Dr.  W.  E.  Struthers. 
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A  motion  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Knight  and  Dr.  C.  A.  Hodgetts,  express- 
ing appreciation  of  the  addresses  of  Miss  Rogers  and  Mr.  Dearness, 
was  passed,  with  the  request  that  they  be  published  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 


MANUAL  ARTS  SECTION. 

March  25th. 

Meeting  opened  by  President  Mercer  at  2.15. 

Reading  of  minutes  of  last  meeting. 

Minutes  adopted  as  read. 

After  the  secretary  had  explained  why  Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey, 
editor  of  the  School  Arts  Magazine,  was  not  engaged  as  a  speaker, 
the  meeting  adjourned  to  Public  School  Department  to  hear  In- 
spector Leake's  address  on  Industrial  Education. 

March  26tk. 

jNIeeting  opened  by  remarks  of  President. 

A  most  able  address  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Newlands,  of  Ottawa,  on 
"How  to  take  up  the  Art  Curriculum  in  the  Public  Schools,"  was 
listened  to  with  evident  appreciation.  Mr.  Newlands  showed  some 
good  specimens  of  Art  work  of  a  practical  nature,  the  product 
of  the  Ottawa  Public  Schools. 

Discussion  was  led  by  Inspector  Leake,  followed  by  Miss  Semple, 
and  others. 

Mr,  Kidd's  paper  was  postponed  until  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  Gordon,  of  the  Technical  School,  Hamilton,  gave  a  very 
interesting  demonstration  of  brush  work,  illustrating  how  the 
Japanese  wash  in  their  backgrounds. 

Nomination  of  officers.     Adjournment. 

P.M.  ]\rr.  R.  N.  Shootill,  of  Oakwood  High  Scliool,  showed  a  set 
of  projects  for  use  in  the  Public  School  Manual  Training  course 
and  explained  the  steps  represented.  He  emphasized  the  apparent 
lack  of  preparation  in  primary  grade  work  in  Manual  Training. 
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He  then  took  up  the  work  of  the  High  School  so  far  as  he  had 
carried  it  and  deplored  the  shortness  of  the  period  allowed  for 
shop  work  in  the  High  School  curriculum. 

An  interesting  discussion  was  led  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Power,  of 
Guelph,  followed  by  others. 

Mr.  Kidd,  of  Riverdale  High  School,  then  gave  a  paper  on  "Art 
Material."  He  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  starting  a  pupil  who 
thinks  he  cannot  draw  and  showed  how  he  overcame  the  difficulty. 
Mr.  Kidd  showed  some  very  fine  specimens  of  work. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Revision  of  Art  Course.  Committee,  Mrs. 
Mayberry,  Mr.  A.  F.  Newlands  and  Mr.  McGuirl.  It  was  decided 
to  continue  the  committee. 

Moved  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Scarrow,  seconded  by  Mr.  Kidd:  That  Mr. 
Newland's  address  be  printed  in  the  proceedings.     Carried. 

Moved  by  H.  J.  Baker,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Newlands:  That 
Mr.  A.  H.  Leake's  address  be  printed  in  the  proceedings.  Car- 
ried. 

Treasurer's  Report.     ]\Ioved  by  j\Ir.  Newlands,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Shortill,  that  report  be  received.     Carried. 
Meeting  adjourned. 

An  interesting  exhibit  of  Art  and  Manual  Training  work  was 
made  possible  by  contributions  from  Ottawa,  Ingersoll,  Guelph, 
"Woodstock,  Hamilton  and  other  places. 

The  following  were  elected  as  officers  for  1913-14: 

Hon. -President    -    Mr.   J.  L.   Mercer,   Coll.   Inst.,   Woodstock, 

Ont. 
President     -     -     -     Mr.  R.  F.  Fleming,  Normal  School,  Ottawa, 

Ont. 
Vice-President     -    Mr.    J.    N.    IMoffat,    Annette    St.    School, 

Toronto,  Ont. 
Sec.-Treas.  -     -     -    Mr.  Ed.  Faw,  Dewson  St.  School,  Toronto, 

Ont. 
Councillors       -     -     Mrs.  Helen  Mayberry,  Normal  School,  Strat- 
ford, Ont. 
Mr.    A.    N.    Scarrow,    University    Toronto 

Schools.   - 
Mr.  A.  F.  Newlands,  Director  of  Art,  Public 

Schools,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Power,  Guelph,  Ont. 

Henry  J.  Baker,  Sec.-Treas. 
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CONTINUATION  SECTION. 
March  26th. 

The  Continuation  Section  of  the  O.E.A.  was  called  to  order  by 
the  President,  Mr.  J.  A.  Magee,  at  9.30  a.m. 

The  minutes  for  1912  were  read. 

Moved  by  A.  C.  Bernath,  seconded  by  F.  Q.  MacMahon,  B.A.. 
That  the  minutes  be  adopted.     Carried. 

IMoved  by  W.  H.  Stewart,  seconded  by  J.  M.  Smith,  That  A.  C. 
Bernath  be  press  secretary.  Mr.  Bernath  declined  owing  to 
necessary  absence. 

Moved  by  J.  M.  Smith,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cooper,  That  W.  H. 
Stewart  be  press  secretary.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Jas.  M.  Smith,  seconded  by  F.  0.  MacMahon,  B.A., 
That  D.  T.  Wright,  and  Geo.  "W.  Clark  be  a  committee  on  resolu- 
tions.    Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Cooper,  seconded  by  A.  C.  Bernath,  That  A.  "W. 
Cameron  and  F.  0.  MacMahon,  B.A.,  be  auditors.     Carried. 

The  President  then  gave  a  very  interesting  address  on  "Physical 
Culture  in  Continuation  Schools,"  and  a  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject was  participated  in  by  W.  H.  Stewart,  Thos.  Allan,  and 
others. 

Moved  by  Thos.  Allan,  seconded  by  A.  C.  Bernath,  That  an 
abstract  of  the  President's  address  be  inserted  in  the  proceedings. 
Carried. 

In  opening  a  discussion  on  time-tables,  Jas  M.  Smith  emphasized 
the  fact  that  no  time-table  Avould  suit  all  schools  and  all  condi- 
tions.    Flexibility  was  essential. 

i\rr.  W.  H.  Stewart  opened  the  discussion  on  Geometry,  calling 
attention  to  the  apportionment  of  time  in  each  of  the  forms  and 
to  the  practical  applications  possible.  Miss  Elsie  M.  Wise 
emphasized  its  value,  as  a  means  of  teaching  to  reason ;  and  the 
discussion  was  continued  by  IMiss  B.  R.  Hull,  Mr.  W.  II.  Stewart. 
^Ir.  C.  Summers,  President  IMagee,  Secretary  Pickering,  and  In- 
spector Mills.  Mr.  Mills  recommended  "Geometry  for  Begin- 
ners," published  by  IMacMillan  &  Co. 

The  elections  followed,  and  resulted  in  the  following: 

Hon.-President    -    Inspector  John  Waugh,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

President     -     -     -     ]\Ir.  Jas.  M.  Smith. 
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Vice-President      -     Miss  Elsie  ]\I.  AVise. 

Sec'y.-Treas.    -     -     Mr.  J.  R.  Pickering,  Tamworth. 

Councillors  -  -  Miss  Susan  O'Leary,  Miss  Bessie  R.  Hull, 
and  Messrs.  D.  T.  Wright,  F.  0.  Mac- 
Mahon,  B.A.,  J.  A.  Magee,  and  A.  W. 
Cameron. 

The  treasurer's  report  was  presented  by  J.  R.  Pickering,  show- 
ing receipts  $55.94 ;  expenditures  $45.85 :  and  balance  on  hand 
$10.09. 

]\Ioved  by  Zslr.  F.  0.  MacMahon,"B.A.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wm.  L. 
Bowden,  that  this  report  be  adopted.     Carried. 

A  discussion  on  the  lack  of  attendance  of  teachers  was  partici- 
pated in  by  Miss  B.  R.  Hull  and  Messrs.  Jas.  M.  Smith,  and  J.  R. 
Pickering. 

At  12.10  p.m.  meeting  adjourned  until  the  afternoon. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  at  1.45  p.m. 

I\Ir.  A.  W.  Cameron  compared  the  approved  school  method 
formerly  in  vogue  with  the  examination  method  now  adopted,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  latter  worked  best. 

j\Ir.  John  Dearness  led  the  discussion  on  Spelling,  with  a  very 
interesting  address,  an  abstract  of  which  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  this  volume.  Miss  Susan  O'Leary  said  that  bad  spelling  dis- 
appeared in  the  Middle  School  because  there  w^as  less  direct  teach- 
ing, and  more  incidental,  as  calling  attention  to  words  often 
caused  mis-spelling. 

Dr.  "VYaugh's  address  on  ''Literary  Values"  followed. 

Moved  by  Mr.  F.  0.  MacMahon,  B.A.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Summers,  That  the  full  text  of  Dr.  Waugh's  address  be 
incorporated  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  O.E.A.  Car- 
ried. 

Mr.  S.  AV.  Perry,  B.A.,  delivered  an  instructive  and  practical 
address  on  Art  exhibiting  work  done  in  the  University  Schools. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Currie,  seconded  by  Mr.  "W.  H.  Stewart, 
That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  Mr.  Perry  for  his  address  on 
Art.    Carried. 

Marcpi  27th. 

The  Continuation  Section  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  and  was 
called  to  order  by  President  Magee  at  9.30  a.m. 
5 
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IMoved  by  ]\Ir.  Christopher  Summers,  seconded  hy  Mr.  J.  E. 
Ciirrie,  That  a  resolution  be  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation requesting  that  tlie  time-table  for  Departmental  Midsummer 
Examinations  be  rearranged,  so  that,  if  possible,  the  Lower  School 
Examinations  should  run  concurrently  with  the  Middle  School 
Examinations  in  order  to: — (a)  lessen  the  expense  of  school 
boards,  especially  those  of  Continuation  Schools;  (b)  give  a  week 
or  two  more  time  to  teaching  the  work  of  the  Lower  and  Middle 
Schools,  so  that  the  courses  in  Science,  etc.,  could  be  covered;  (c) 
satisfy  the  boards  Avho  complain  of  loss  of  time  by  the  removal  of 
teachers  for  presiding  and  for  the  reading  of  papers.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Jas.  M.  Smith,  seconded  by  "Sir.  J.  T.  Hicks,  That 
the  following  resolution  be  sul)mitted  to  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation :  Whereas  the  Examinations  for  the  Lower  School  are  now 
held  earlier  than  they  were  when  the  curriculum  in  Elementary 
Science  was  planned,  be  it  resolved  that,  if  the  Examinations  for 
the  Lower  School  are  to  be  held  in  the  future  as  at  present,  the 
work  in  Biology  for  the  Spring  term  of  the  second  year  be  reduced, 
and  that  the  examiners  be  requested  to  give  a  wide  choice  of  ques- 
tions, if  such  questions  bear  on  the  work  of  this  term.     Carried. 

Gloved  by  J.  R.  Pickering,  seconded  by  Jas.  ]\L  Smith,  That  ,the 
above  resolution  be  su])mitted  to  the  Natural  Science  Section.  Car- 
ried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Jas.  Smith,  seconded  by  ]\riss  B.  R.  Hull,  That 
the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  Avrite  to  the  county  institutes  that 
have  four  or  more  members  continuation  school  teachers,  and  sug- 
gest that  they  contribute  to  the  sup[)ort  of  the  continuation  school 
section,  as  well  as  the  public  school  department.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Jas.  M.  Smith,  seconded  by  IMiss  Gertrude  Grif- 
fiths, That  the  resolution  re  giving  power  to  continuation  school 
boards  to  charge  an  adjoining  county  for  maintenance  of  pupils, 
be  left  over  until  next  year.     Carried. 

Moved  by  IMr.  Cliristopliei"  Summers,  seconded  liy  oNIiss  Susan 
O'Leary,  That  tlie  following  resolution  be  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education:  "Tliat  the  Continuation  School  Principals  of 
two  or  three  teacher  schools  sliould  l)e  members  of  the  High  School 
Entrance  Board  of  the  County  or  Inspectorate  in  which  the  Con- 
tinuation School  is  situated,  or  in  case  of  an  Inspectorate  in  which 
there  is  no  High  School  Entrance  Board;  then  such  Continuation 
School  Principals  should  be  members  of  the  Entrance  Board  of  the 
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High  School  district  to  which  their  centre  is  attached,  and  that  the 
minister  be  respectfully  requested  to  amend  the  regulations  so  as 
to  meet  the  conditions  required  by  the  Continuation  Schools. 
Carried. 

jMoved  by  ]\Ir.  J.  E.  Currie,  seconded  by  Miss  Bessie  R.  Hull, 
That  the  following  resolution  be  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Education:  Whereas  under  the  present  School  Act,  Continuation 
Schools  have  no  representation  on  the  Advisory  Council,  and 
whereas  these  schools  are  of  recognized  importance  in  the  school 
system  of  the  province,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Minister  be  respect- 
fully requested  to  make  such  provision  as  will  give  them  repre- 
sentation on  the  said  Council.     Carried. 

:\roved  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Smith,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Hicks,  That 
the  resolution  re  making  provision  for  the  legal  continuance  of  the 
principal  in  office  when  a  two-teacher  school  is  changed  to  a  three- 
teacher  school,  be  left  over  until  next  year.     Carried. 

]\roved  by  iMr.  J.  R.  Pickering,  seconded  by  j\Iiss  Elsie  M.  Wise, 
That  the  following  resolution  be  presented  to  the  Department  of 
Education:  "That  the  present  maximum  salary  or  salaries  on 
which  the  Government  to  Continuation  Schools  is  paid  be  increased 
as  follows:  (a)  In  a  one-teacher  school  to  $1,200;  (b)  In  a  two- 
teacher  school  to  $2,400;  (c)  In  a  three-teacher  school  to  $3,400." 
Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Pickering,  seconded  by  IMiss  Susan  O'Leary. 
That  a  committee  composed  of:  (1)  Inspector  Mills,  (2)  Dr. 
Waugh,  (3)  Mr.  J.  A.  Magee,  and  (4)  Mr.  Jas.  M.  Smith,  be 
appointed  to  press  these  resolutions  before  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  report  at  our  next  meeting.    Carried. 

:\Ioved  by  Mr.  Jas.  M.  Smith,  seconded  by  Miss  B.  R.  Hull,  That 
the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  appoint  one  representative  in  each 
inspectorate  to  urge  on  the  Continuation  School  teachers  (both  at 
the  county  institute  and  again  in  the  spring)  the  importance  of 
attendance  at  our  annual  convention.     Carried. 

jMeeting  adjourned  at  11.20  a.m. 

J.  R.  Pickering,  Secretary, 
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FINANCIAL    STATEMENT    OF    THE    ONTARIO    EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION,  1912-1913. 

Receipts. 

Balance  from  last  Statement $715.86 

Membership  Fees 468 .  50 

Sales  of  the  ]\Iemorial  Volume .     309 .  50 

Advertisements  in  Proceedings  and  Programme   215.50 

Donation  from    Carleton  "W.    and    Lanark  E.  Teachers' 

Institute    2 .  00 

Ontario  Government  Annual  Grant   1,000.00 

Sales  of  Proceedings   15 .  00 

$2,726.36 

Payments. 

Railway  fare  Superannuation  and  Executive  Committees.  $50.50 

Lecturer,  W.  A.  Mclntyre,  "Winnipeg    95.90 

Sundry  Expenses  of  Convention   25. 15 

Secretary   of   Departments    60 .  00 

Special  Grant  to  Trustees'  Department    50.00 

General  Secretary's  Salary   125.00 

Treasurer    30 .  00 

Postage  and  Delivery,  Proceedings,  etc 130.26 

Memorial  Volume — total  cost    778.05 

Transcript  of  Evening  ^Meetings    45.00 

Commission  on  Advertisements 60.12 

Printing  and  Binding  Proceedings   974.50 

Balance  301 .  88 

$2,726.36 


R.  W.   Doan,  AV.  J(Uin   Hendry, 

General  Secretary.  Treasurer. 

iMarch  25th.  1913. 

We,  the  undersigned  auditors,  have  examined  the  financial 
statement,  vouchers,  and  ledger  summary  submitted  hy  tlu' 
Treasurer  of  the  O.E.A.  and  find  them  correct,  and  the  books 
neatly  kept.  Tlie  balance  on  hand  is  three  hundred  and  one 
dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents, 

John  Dearness, 
D.  Young, 
Toronto,  March  26th,  1913,  Auelitors. 
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ADDRESS. 
Hon.  Dr.  R.  A.  Pyne. 

]\Ir.  President,  Dr.  Falconer,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  feel  deeply 
indebted  to  the  Association  for  the  invitation  to  be  here  to-night  to 
say  a  few  words  in  the  way  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  I  am  a  member  to  what  I  may  say  I  believe  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  bodies  that  meets  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  or  in  any  other  province.  I  feel  that  the  work  you  are 
engaged  in  is  a  most  important  work,  which  will  result,  we  all  hope, 
in  producing  a  higher  citizenship,  which  is  one  of  the  best  assets 
that  a  nation  can  have. 

Now,  our  good  friend  Mr.  Scott  made  me  think  of  something 
when  he  was  reading  his  report,  because  I  have  had  something  to 
do,  and  I  am  just  saying  this  in  passing  as  I  feel  I  should  take 
some  notice  of  it,  with  the  report  of  the  Superannuation  Commit- 
tee, and  I  was  glad  when  I  heard  what  they  proposed  and  what 
you  adopted  because,  as  you  know,  it  is  a  very  serious  question 
this  matter  of  a  pension  fund  or  superannuation  fund,  if  it  is  not 
based  on  a  sound  actuarial  basis  it  could  only  result  in  ultimate 
disaster.  We  I*ave  be  ;n  endeavoring  for  some  years — Mr.  Scott 
put  that  very  nicely  when  he  said  it  was  a  perennial  report,  and  I 
quite  agree  with  him — but  it  is  of  such  great  importance  that  I 
do  not  think  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  time  lost,  because  if  we 
are  to  be  certain  of  what  we  are  doing  we  have  got  to  go  slowly 
and,  as  I  say,  be  sure  of  the  accuracy  of  whatever  system  is 
adopted.  I  may  say  that  we  perhaps  have  lost  a  little  time  owdng 
to  the  sad  occurrence  when  the  Provincial  Treasurer  (who  had 
given  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  a  great  deal  of  consideration  to 
this  pension  matter,  and  had  callected  a  great  deal  of  data  to 
enable  him  to  come  to  a  conclusion)  died.  He  gave  it  a  great  deal 
of  time,  and  I  gave  considerable  time  with  liim  on  that  matter. 
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He  was  suddenly,  as  you  know,  taken  away,  but  I  feel  just  like 
your  committee  in  offering  my  services  still  to  try  and  accom- 
plish something  on  this  line  of  a  pension  fund.  (Applause.)  I 
believe  that  with  a  proper  pension  fund,  one  that  could  be  carried 
out,  there  is  nothing  we  could  do  in  this  province  that  would  make 
this  great  profession  a  permanent  one,  and  something  to  look  for- 
ward to.  You  know  it  is  said  that  the  lot  of  the  teacher  is  some- 
what analogous  to  the  lot  of  the  policeman — it  is  not  a  happy  one, 
and  that  is  true.  We  know,  many  of  us,  of  our  own  knowledge  of 
teachers  who  have  been  struggling  on  for  years  under  very  poor 
remuneration,  in  the  end  to  have,  perhaps,  to  give  up  their  schools 
because  of  the  mere  pittance  they  received.  Now,  if  we  had  a 
proper  pension  fund  I  believe  it  would  be  better  than  an  increase 
in  salaries  to  the  teachers,  something  for  them  to  look  forward  to 
when  the  rainy  day  comes  upon  them. 

I  might  say  a  word  about  efforts  we  are  also  making  on  a  very 
important  branch  of  educational  Avork,  and  that  is  the  medical 
inspection  of  school  cliildren.  We  may  have  all  the  educational 
facilities  in  the  world,  but  if  the  children  are  not  healthy  and 
strong  it  is  going  to  be  thrown  away.  It  is  important  work;  it 
has  come  very  much  to  the  front  in  every  country,  and  we  are 
possibly  not  far  behind  in  the  race  here ;  but  Me  are  not  as  much 
abreast  of  it  as  I  would  like. 

We  are  taking  upon  ourselves  to  invite  a  gentleman  to  come  here 
in  the  fall,  and  I  liope  and  trust  that  some  arrangement  will  be 
made  so  that  many  of  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  him. 
Pie  is  rather  a  celebrated  man  in  London,  England — I  refer  to 
Dr.  Kerr,  who  has  given  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  the  matter  of 
medical  inspection  of  schools.  We  propose  to  ask  him  to  come  here 
and  give  a  series  of  lectures  throughout  the  Province  with  a  view 
of  stimulating  boards  of  trustees  to  take  steps  in  that  direction. 

Now,  the  liiii)erial  Conference  of  Teachers  has  been  referred  to 
here  in  a  communication,  at  which  my  colleague,  ]\Ir.  Lucas,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  extended  an  invitation  to  tha,t  body  to 
come  to  Toronto,  I  think  it  is  two  years  hence  if  I  mistake  not, 
and  hold  a  meeting  of  this  great  Congress  composed  of  teachers 
from  all  the  different  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  I  hope 
good  will  come  of  it.  But  the  matter  perhaps  that  attracts  me 
more  tlian  anything,  and  if  I  may  be  permitted,  sir,  in  this  little 
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address  of  welcome  tlia.t  I  propose  to  give  you  to-night,  to  say 
that  in  educational  affairs  in  our  own  province  we  have  been  mak- 
ing progress.  Often  the  question  is  asked:  Well,  your  system  of 
education  in  this  Province  and  in  Canada,  where  did  you  get  it? 
Where  does  it  come  from?  Well,  at  the  present  time  it  strikes  me 
that  I  may  say  I  hope  and  trust  it  is  really  one  of  an  Imperial 
nature ;  because  v.'hen  we  remember  the  Old  Country  where  our 
ideals  were  taken  from,  and  where  men  of  university  life  such  as 
Dr.  Phillips,  the  late  Bishop  Strachan,  Dr.  Harris,  and  coming 
down  nearer  to  our  own  time,  Dr.  ]\IcCaul,  who  were  all  men 
educated  in  the  universities  of  the  Old  Land — they  brought  their 
English  ideals  with  them,  and  I  think  perhaps  you  are  on  the 
right  line  in  this  Province  and  in  Canada  with  the  Imperial  feel- 
ing and  Imperial  sentiment  that  pervades  our  educational  sys- 
tem. Now,  if  you  go  to  Scotland,  where  education  is  perhaps  of  a 
simple  kind,  largely  perhaps  of  a  religious  type,  of  a  moral  and  of 
an  accurate  type,  I  say — it  is  a  good  type — and  if  you  follow  the 
old  Scotch  school  master  into  any  part  he  may  be  found  in  the 
British  Em.pire  you  will  find  those  ideals  permeating  all  through, 
which  really  creates  the  sentiment  wherever  their  teachers  are 
found.  Then  if  you  look  to  Ireland's  educational  system — parti- 
cularly in  the  north — fashioned  somewhat  as  it  is  on  the  Scotch 
ideas  of  education ;  and  then  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland, 
where  ideals  are  fashioned  largely  on  the  religious  type;  and  then 
if  we  go  to  England ;  there  we  find  it  is  more,  perhaps,  of  a  book 
type,  with  its  great  universities  that  I  have  just  mentioned  where 
men  are  turned  out  perhaps  as  cultured  and  as  well  educated  as  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  Then  we  may  think  of  the  German  uni- 
versities which  are  so  much  talked  about.  They  have  a  splendid 
system  of  education  in  Germany.  You  will  remember  that  our 
educational  system  is  permeated  with  the  German  ideas  because 
they  were  brought  here  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson  when  he  took 
charge  of  educational  affairs  in  this  Province.  The  first  tiling  he 
did  was,  I  think,  to  visit  Germany  and  England,  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, so  that  we  have  the  advantages  of  that  visit  in  our  educa- 
tional system,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  teachers  who  came 
into  Canada  from  the  Old  New  England  States,  and  who  did  very 
good  work  which  manifested  its  results  upon  the  educational  life 
of  this  Province.     Dr.  Ryerson  took  many  of  his  ideas  from  the 
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State  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  one  of  the  leading  states  educa- 
tionally in  culture,  and  in  everything  pertaining  to  education  for 
many  years  in  the  States  of  the  Union.  So  that  all  tljese  have 
been  brought  together,  as  it  were,  in  making  our  provincial  sys- 
tem of  education,  and  the  ideals  that  pervaded  it  have  been  taken 
from  all  those  different  countries.  I  may  say  when  in  Oxford  a 
few  years  ago  I  was  much  impressed  by  what  I  saw  there.  Only 
a  short  visit,  but  still  I  saw  there  what  made  me  think  what  a 
Vv'onderful  institution  Oxford  is.  And  it  made  me  think  also  of 
what  Cecil  Rhodes  has  done  for  education  in  our  country.  Cecil 
Rhodes,  as  you  know,  established  the  Rhodes  scholarships  which 
enables  successful  students  to  go  from  different  parts  of  the 
Empire  to  Oxford.  I  saw  in  Oxford  the  scions,  I  suppose,  of 
the  aristocratic  Englishmen  walking  arm  in  arm  with  gentle- 
men as  black  as  my  boot,  who  came  I  suppose  from  Zulu- 
land  or  South  Africa,  but  they  all  seemed  on  good  terms. 
There  were  men  there  from  Australia,  from  New  Zealand, 
from  Canada,  and  from  the  United  States,  every  English- 
speaking  part  of  the  world,  and  from  many  other  parts.  So  that 
I  tliought  what  a  wonderful  idea  Cecil  Rhodes  had  when  he  thought 
of  that  scheme  of  bringing  the  outlying  parts  of  the  British  Em- 
pire in  touch  vidth  that  great  centre  of  education  in  Oxford  where 
they  could  all  mingle  together;  and  it  just  seemed  to  me  that  he 
had  an  inspiration.  He  must  have  had  a  great  inspiration  as  to 
how  he  Avas  going  to  help  the  Empire  and  create  a  great  imjoerial- 
ism  that  Avould  extend  from  the  IMother  Country  to  every  part  of 
the  British  Empire. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to  say  more  to 
you  to-night  than  this.  I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity 
of  extending  to  you  a  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  government  and 
to  say  tliat  I  hope  and  trust  your  deliberations  Avill  result  in  every 
good  for  the  people  of  this  province.  And  let  me  say  I  hope  your 
stay  here  will  be  socially  pleasant,  and  that  it  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  yourselves  Mhen  you  have  an  opportunity  of  coming 
together  in  tliis  way  to  discuss  great  educational  questions  that 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  tlio  people  of  this  Province,  and 
to  Canada  as  a  wliole. 
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MODERN     TENDENCIES    IN    EDUCATION. 
By  James  L.  Hughes,  LL.D. 

The  President  :  Dr.  Pyne,  President  Falconer  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  wish  first  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  conferred 
upon  me  during  my  absence  last  year  in  electing  me  President. 
I  wish  secondly  to  thank  the  Hon.  Dr.  Pyne  for  his  kind  welcome 
which  he  has  given  to  us.  In  connection  with  his  remarks  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  Imperial  Conference  on  Education  will  be  held 
either  three  or  four  years  hence;  that  has  not  yet  been  decided. 
And  in  that  connection  I  would  like  to  say  to  you  that  Mr.  Baker 
will  have  a  table  and  information  regarding  the  League  of  the 
Empire  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the  University  near  the  en- 
trance any  time  that  you  wish  to  call  upon  him.  There  is  some- 
thing more  than  merely  emotion  in  connection  with  that  move- 
ment. One  of  the  gentlemen  in  London  at  the  last  meeting  offered 
to  fit  up  a  club  room  there  where  the  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  could  go  when  they  are  in  London,  be  supplied  with  writ- 
ing paper  to  conduct  their  correspondence  and  get  general  infor- 
mation regarding  London  and  anything  that  they  wished  to  know 
in  regard  to  educational  work  in  England.  The  League  of  the 
Empire,  however,  is  especially  interesting  to  you  because  of  its 
plans  for  organizing  a  communicational  system  between  the  child- 
ren of  this  country  as  well  as  all  the  other  colonies  and  the  child- 
ren of  the  ^Motherland,  so  that  each  part  of  the  Empire  may 
gradually  become  conscious  of  what  the  other  parts  are  doing. 
Not  merely  that  we  should  correspond  with  the  Old  Land,  but  that 
we  should  correspond  with  Australia  and  South  Africa  and  the 
other  self-governing  colonies  of  the  Empire  and  really  come  to 
be  a  vital  part  each  of  the  whole. 

I  will  venture  to  say  one  thing  also  about  another  matter  that 
the  ^Minister  of  Education  spoke  about  and  that  is,  the  superannua- 
tion fund.  It  seems  to  me  nearly  thirty  years  since  I  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Superannuation  Committee  of  this  Province,  and  I 
know  something  about  superannuation.  I  worked  twenty  straight 
years  in  Toronto  before  I  secured  a  superannuation  scheme  for 
the  City  of  Toronto,  and  two  things  had  to  be  done.  First,  we 
resolved  that  no  actuary  alive,  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  knows 
anything  about  the  subject.     We  resolved  that  absolutely  in  our 
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minds;  we  did  not  put  it  in  writing,  but  I  say  it,  after  more  than 
thirty  years,  that  I  Avould  not  give  one  dollar  for  all  the  actuarial 
opinions  or  for  the  united  opinions  of  all  the  actuaries  alive  in 
regard  to  a  superannuation  system  for  teachers.  I  have  not  time 
to-night  to  explain  why,  but  I  am  prepared  to  do  it  any  time. 
And  if  the  Minister  of  Education  appoints  a  Commission — I  expect 
soon  to  have  very  little  to  do — I  should  be  a  first-class  repre- 
sentative to  fight  the  actuarial  suggestion — appoint  others  who 
believe  in  actuaries,  so  that  we  may  come  to  a  clear,  definite  con- 
clusion. Just  take  Toronto's  experience  alone:  In  one  year, 
taking  2  per  cent,  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  Toronto,  in 
one  year  we  shall  provide  enough  to  superannuate  every  man  and 
woman  on  our  staff  who  can,  if  they  all  live  to  be  sixty  or  sixty- 
five  and  do  not  get  married — I  mean  if  the  ladies  do  not  get 
married — if  they  all  live,  every  man  and  woman  on  the  staff  now 
who  could  in  seven  years  be  superannuated,  we  have  enough 
money  in  one  year  to  superannuate  them.  An  actuary  would 
not  believe  that.  He  won't  believe  a  good  many  things  that  are 
reasonable  when  you  come  to  look  at  other  interesting  conditions 
as  well.  And  so  I  say  now — I  may  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
state  again  to  the  Committee  and  INlinister  of  Education,  you  must 
establish  your  system  of  superannuation  without  the  so-called 
actuarial  basis,  unless  you  get  actuarial  men  who  are  willing  to 
listen  to  reason. 

Now,  I  am  to  talk  to  you  on  "  Modern  Tendencies  in  Educa- 
tion." All  the  great  vital  elements  of  education  are  modern. 
Four  men,  Barnard  and  Mann  in  America,  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel 
in  Europe,  revealed  everything  tliat  is  regarded  as  vital  in  modern 
education.  Three  of  these  men  were  living  during  my  time.  Of 
course  1  am  pretty  old,  but  you  can  see  that  it  is  more  or  less 
modern  when  tliree  of  the  four  were  alive  during  my  time.  Pesta- 
lozzi is  the  only  one  who  died  before  T  was  born.  Froebel  did  not 
live  very  long;  he  lived  only  six  years  after  I  came,  but  he  was 
alive  when  I  was  alive.  Barnard  and  ^lann  were  my  contem- 
poraries. Barnard  and  Mann  gave  to  the  world  all  that  the  world 
has  now  of  vital  school  organization.  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  gave 
everything  that  is  vital  in  regard  to  the  processes  of  education. 
All  modern  tendencies  in  education  as  well  as  all  modern  develop- 
ments in  education  rest  on  one  great  fundamental  ideal,  reverence 
for  the  supreme  value  of  the  individual  human  soul;  strong,  true 
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reverence  for  the  individual  human  soul,  which  places  it  infinitely 
above  knowledge.     There  is  no  falsehood  in  all  the  ages  that  has 
done  so  much  harm  to  the  development  of  the  race  and  prevented 
it  so  much  as  the  half-truth    uttered    long    ago    in    Greece    that 
"  knowledge  is  powder."     Knowledge  never  was  power  and  never 
can  be  power  until  it  becomes  an  element  in  the  human  soul.     It 
is  the  soulhood  that  gives  it  power.       Get  all  the  knowledge  you 
can  so  long  as  you  do  not  dwarf  power  in  gaining  the  knowledge. 
The  child  is  now  placed  above  knowledge    in    modern   thought. 
For  ages  men  thought  only  of  the  storing  of  the  mind  in  schools. 
Five  men  gave  the  child  prominence.     Locke  in  England,  Rousseau 
in  France,  Pestalozzi  in  Switzerland,  Herbert  and  Froebel  in  Ger- 
many.    I  am  glad  that  Froebel  happened  to  come  on  the  thumb, 
because  it  is  the  only  part  of  my  hand  that  touches  all  the  others, 
and  all  the  good  in  all  the  others  is  developed  by  the  touch  of  the 
Froebelian  philosoplw.     Those  five  men  divide  themselves  naturally 
into   two    groups.     Locke    and    Herbart   believed    that    character 
development  was  the  highest  ideal,  but  they  thought  they  could 
develop  the  child's  character  and  make  what  they  chose  out  of  him 
by  knowledge.     They  placed  knowledge  as  really  above  the  child. 
The  other  three,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  placed  the  child 
infinitely  above  the  knowledge  that  was  to  be  communicated  to  him. 
We  in  this  country    got    some    good    educational    ideals    from 
England,  of  course,  but  we  got  one  awful  evil  from  England,  and 
that  was  the  examination  system.     England  fortunately  got  free 
from  that  blighting  evil  about  eleven  years  ago,  and  in  the  last 
ten  years  the  elementary  schools  of  England  have  made  more  pro- 
gress than  they  had  made  in  the  preceding  ten  centuries.     Exam- 
inations never  could  have  been  developed  as  they  have  been  in  our 
country  if  we  had  not  believed  that  knowledge  is  power.     And  so 
long  as  we  have  that  ideal  instead  of  the  great  ideal  first  given  by 
Pestalozzi,  that  not  knowledge  but  power,  skill,  character  are  the 
great  purposes  of  education,  we  cannot  comprehend    the    greater 
ideal.     So  long  as  we  have  the  ideal  that  knowledge  is  power  we 
shall  have  the  examination    ideal,    and    so   long   as   we   have    the 
examination  ideal  we  can  never  make  true  progress. 

In  Ontario — I  am  not  afraid  to  say  it  and  ready  to  prove  it  at 
any  time — we  are  behind  every  other  part  of  the  civilized  world 
in  our  reverence  for  examinations.  You  do  not  need  to  applaud 
it !     I  say  that  every  time  I  get  an  opportunity  to  the  business 
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men  of  this  country  and  the  Canadian  Clubs,  and  they  applaud  it, 

and  the  educational  people  are  going  to  awake  by  and  b}^  and  know 

it  is  true,  and  know  that  so  long  as  any  man  has  a  wrong  ideal  he 

I   can  never  grow  beyond  that  ideal.       We  cannot  rise  above  our 

j  ideals,  and  while  we  have  the  wrong  ideal  that  knowledge  is  power 

and  that  the  prime  work  of  our  public  schools  of  this  country  is 

to  train  for  the  entrance  examination,  or  any  other  examination, 

we  can  never  get  the  great  big  glorious  ideal  that  we  should  aim 

i  to  develop  power  and  skill  and  character  in  our  pupils.     We  are 

i  learning  that.       We  are  a  little  behind  the  rest  of  the  world  in 

\  learning  it,  and  it  is  not  to  our  credit    that   we    should    continue 

bowing  down  to  the  one  test  of  examinations. 

The  world  is  not  going  to  test  educational  power  by  book  learn- 
ing very  long.  Book  learning  is  all  right  if  it  is  associated  with 
power  and  skill  and  used  as  the  basis  for  the  development  of  char- 
acter, but  not  otherwise. 

Power,  skill  and  character  are  the  ideals  of  modern  education. 
Let  us  consider  the  revelation  and  the  value  of  the  ideal  of  power, 
and  first  of  physical  power  only.  Just  think  of  the  development 
of  your  time  along  that  line  that  perhaps  you  are  not  conscious  of. 
Why  are  we  having  so  much  attention  paid  to  the  development  of 
physical  power  in  modern  times?  Because  of  the  new  ideal,  not 
because  of  the  old  ideal  of  knowledge,  but  because  of  the  new  ideal 
of  power.  Dr.  Pyne  spoke  of  medical  inspection.  Why,  we  are 
paying  nearly  as  much  for  medical  inspection  in  the  schools  now 
as  we  did  ten  years  ago  for  the  whole  teaching  in  our  schools ! 
Why?  Not  to  treat  one  child  that  has  any  disease,  not  to  treat 
any  child,  oh  no !  But  to  discover  the  physical  condition  of  the 
child,  to  discover  what  are  the  physical  tendencies  of  the  child,  to 
reveal  to  the  i)arciits  of  the  children  throughout  the  city  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  order  to  develop  those  children  into  truly 
strong  beings  physically.  Physically  we  are  doing  a  great  deal 
more,  however.  We  have  not  merely  medical  inspection,  but  we 
liave  dental  inspection.  And  if  I  had  to  choose  one  thing  first,  I 
should  put  dental  inspection  first,  because  we  find  more  trouble  in 
tlic  mouths  of  the  children  than  you  will  in  any  other  organs  in 
their  entire  system.  Not  only  have  we  medical  and  dental  inspec- 
tion, but  we  have  large  playgrounds.  That  is  one  of  the  great 
modern  movements.  We  have  playgrounds  for  many  reasons,  one 
being  to  iTfomotc  ]iliysical  devolo]UHent.     That  is  one  of  the  funda- 
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mental  reasons  for  having  great  playgrounds,  and  I  am  glad 
Toronto  leads  the  world  to-day  in  the  matter  of  large  play- 
grounds. We  pay  $10,000  or  $12,000  an  acre  for  some 
of  these  playgrounds.  We  bought  an  eight-acre  playground 
about  a  month  ago  in  this  city.  We  have  five  and  six-acre 
playgrounds  in  our  modern  public  schools,  and  I  am  glad  to 
tell  you  that  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Toronto 
is  determined  to  keep  the  lead  of  the  world  in  the  matter  of  large 
playgrounds  for  children,  and  we  do  not  use  playgrounds  merely 
for  the  children.  There  is  one  town  in  this  province  which 
is  now  considering  the  purchase  of  a  32-acre  playground.  God 
bless  them!  I  hope  they  will  get  it,  because  if  they  buy  it 
they  will  be  able  to  sell  some  of  it  later  for  enough  to  pay  for  their 
new  school  and  all  the  other  things  they  need  in  connection  with 
that  school.  Thirty- two  acre  playgrounds — every  town  in  this 
country  should  get  a  big  field  now  while  the  land  is  cheap. 
The  playground  should  be  used,  not  merely  during  school  time 
but  after  school  time.  Children  should  play  before  and  after 
school  time  under  the  direction  of  a  supervisor.  What  for? 
to  boss  the  children?  Oh  no!  To  direct  the  children,  and 
to  give  them  the  opportunity,  the  glorious  opportunity,  of  play- 
ing under  safe  conditions.  That  is  what  a  good,  supervised  play- 
ground is.  And  our  playgrounds  in  Toronto  are  used  by  the 
clubs  composed  of  the  young  men  of  this  city  and  the  young 
women  too  who  wish  to  play  good,  strength-giving  games.  When 
they  make  application  for  the  privilege,  they  are  allowed  to  play 
in  the  school  playgrounds.  There  used  to  be  an  idea  that  the 
school-house  and  playgrounds  were  only  to  be  used  from  nine 
o'clock  to  four  o'clock.  They  belong  to  the  people;  they  are  an 
asset  of  the  people  and  they  should  be  used  for  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  people.  Not  merely  those  in  school  but  those  out  of 
school,  and  we  are  doing  this  in  Toronto.  ^More  than  that,  we  are 
planning  just  now — I  hope  you  will  not  any  of  you  faint  when  I 
tell  you — we  are  planning  to  have  the  regular  teacher  take  her 
children  out  one  half  of  each  day  in  these  grounds  in  the  first  book 
classes  to  play  with  them.  We  never  could  have  done  that 
so  long  as  people  Avere  blighted  with  the  idea  that  knowledge 
is  power,  but  when  you  once  get  rid  of  that  false  ideal  it  is 
wonderful  how  easily  you  make  progress  along  these  lines. 
But  we  are  going  in  the  right  direction;  in  the  direction  of  giA^ng 
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the  cliiidreu  jjower  physically.  More  than  that,  we  are  estab- 
lishing outdoor  schools,  imitating  Germany,  where  they  started, 
and  England  where  there  are  a  great  many  of  them  having  out- 
door schools  beginning  with  the  early  spring  and  running 
through  as  long  as  the  children  can  go  out  to  the  w^oods.  We  take 
the  children  out  to  the  woods,  but  in  addition  we  are  establish- 
ing now  schools  of  that  kind  that  will  go  on  through  the  year. 
The  Board  passed  a  resolution  recently  that  on  all  new  schools 
one  room  in  the  upper  story  should  have  glass  on  both  sides  and 
the  windows  opened  out  wide  whenever  possible,  winter  and 
summer,  without  allowing  the  storm  to  come  in,  so  that  children 
who  are  feeble  by  nature  shall  get  the  opportunity  at  least  of 
breathing  God's  pure  air. 
\  I  will  tell  you  something  incidentally  here.  We  estalilished  a 
Sanitarium  at  Weston  of  which  I  have  had  the  honor  of  being 
Honorary  Secretary  from  the  commencement;  we  established  a 
few  years  ago  the  tirst  hospital  of  this  kind  in  the  world,  an  hos- 
pital for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  hopeless  cases  from  their 
homes  and  putting  them  there.  We  did  not  expect  to  save  any  of 
them ;  they  were  hopeless  eases.  Cases  which  the  doctors  had 
given  up — not  hopeless  in  their  own  view,  because  a  consumptive 
is  never  hopeless.  Why  did  we  take  them  away?  AVe  took  them 
away  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  a  quiet,  comfortable  place  to 
pass  the  rest  of  their  days  and  especially  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting contagion  in  their  homes  and  in  their  neighbourhood. 
We  have  saved  more  than  twenty-five  i)er  cent,  of  those  hopeless 
cases.  How?  Not  by  medicine,  but  l)y  giving  them  outdoor  air 
day  and  night,  and  ])y  giving  them  plenty  of  food  of  the  right 
kind.  In  these  outdoor  schools  the  children  get  four  or  five  light 
meals  each  day.  Paid  for  by  the  Board  of  Education?  oh  yes! 
Because  the  world  has  learned  so  clearly  that  it  is  not  stutting  to 
pass  examinations  that  schools  are  intended  for,  but  for  the 
development  of  ])ower,  and  first,  for  physical  power.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  throughout  the  world  men  and  women  are 
seeing  the  valnc  of  the  schools  to  train  girls  of  the  coming  day  to 
understand  foods  and  to  cook  foods  properly  and  to  serve  food 
pi'o]M'i'ly  in  our  D(miestic  Science  Schools.  A  dear  Irish  lady 
came  to  my  office  recently  and  said  she  did  not  believe  in  this  non- 
sense of  having  cooking  schools.  She  said,  I  can  teach  my  girls 
to  cook  as  well  as  anvbodv  else.     I  saw  she  was  not  verv  well,  and 
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my  great  Irish  lieart  sympathized  with  her,  and  1  asked  her  if  she 
was  not  sick,  and  she  said,  ' '  Yes,  my  stomach  has  heen  out  of  order 
for  about  four  months."  I  said,  "Do  you  do  your  own  cooking?" 
She  said  she  did.  I  told  her  I  was  very  thankful  she  did  not  cook 
for  me.  And  she,  being  an  Irish  lady,  laughed  at  her  absurd  posi- 
tion and  agreed  that  she  would  let  her  girl  continue  to  go  to  the 
Domestic  Science  class.  In  all  these  ways  we  are  simply  trying 
to  develop  physical  powder. 

Intellectual  power  we  are  trying  to  develop  too;  but  not  by 
storing  knowledge  from  books  mainly.  You  may  load  every  child 
alive  to  the  muzzle  wdth  knowledge,  with  the  best  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge, and  they  may  have  no  power  to  do  much  for  God  or  for 
humanity.  "When  I  began  school  work  fifty  years  ago  nearly  every 
convention  that  was  held  discussed  the  powers  of  taking  in  knowl- 
edge, what  were  called  the  observation  faculties.  The  main  object 
was:  How  to  get  in  knowledge.  First,  to  drive  it  in  and  then  to 
train  the  children  to  take  it  in  themselves;  it  was  the  receptive 
powers  that  were  discussed.  A  little  later,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  teachers  began  to  talk  of  the  reflective  powers.  You  know  a 
great  many  men  who  have  splendid  power  to  take  in  knowledge 
from  nature  and  from  books  and  have  good  power  to  think  when 
they  have  the  knowledge,  who  might  just  as  well  have  been  grass- 
hoppers as  far  as  anything  they  are  doing  for  God  or  humanity 
is  concerned.  The  real  vital  department  of  the  intellect  is  the 
executive  intellect.  The  greatest  tendency  in  the  world  is  the 
transforming  tendenc3^  Every  child  has  it  when  it  is  born. 
Every  child  has  it  when  it  is  able  to  creep  the  first  day  or  to  walk 
the  first  day.  We  used  to  let  them  into  our  parlors,  and  they 
generally  transformed  conditions  in  a  way  which  we  did  not  like, 
and  we  called  them  bad  names  because  they  transformed  condi- 
tions. They  were  responding  to  the  deepest  impulse  God  put  into 
their  lives  and  we  did  not  know  enough  to  give  them  the  right 
kind  of  material  to  transform.  Transforming  conditions  are  the 
conditions  given  to  the  child  in  its  earlier  development  in  modern 
times.  Proebel  provided  twenty  different  occupations  for  the 
children  in  his  kindergarten.  Some  silly  people  yet  think  it  is 
only  play,  but  he  planned  in  his  kindergarten  twenty  different 
kinds  of  operative  processes  by  which  the  child  may  take 
material  things  and  transform  them  into  new  relationships  and 
new  conditions  in  harmonv  with  the  revelations    God    has    given 
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liiiii,  uot  iu  liarinouy  with  some  plan  I  give  him.  "  What  is  the 
use  of  having  a  plan  of  my  own?"  the  little  fellow  says,  "  if  I 
am  all  times  to  carry  out  your  plans?"  The  little  fellow  planning 
the  work  that  he  wishes  to  do  and  doing  that  work  is  achieving, 
and  he  is  developing  the  achieving  tendency;  and  the  development 
of  the  achieving  tendency,  and  the  transforming  tendency,  and 
the  executive  tendency  is  the  real  work  of  all  advanced  modern 
education.  There  are  three  stages :  the  receptive,  the  reflective, 
and  the  executive  in  intellectual  development.  If  you  ever 
develop  the  lower  stages,  or  lowest  stage,  in  any  process  of  evolu- 
tion, in  any  related  sequence,  if  you  develop  the  lower  only, 
or  the  lowest  only,  you  are  dwarfing  the  upper  and  you  can  never 
develop  even  the  lowest  to  its  best  limit.  To  develop  the  subordin- 
ate stages  to  their  best  limits  I  must  work  through  the  highest 
stage  in  the  sequence.  I  cannot  develop  the  receptive  powers  to 
their  best  limits  unless  I  do  it  through  the  executive  or  highest 
stage  in  the  sequence.  The  opposite  of  that  is  equally  true.  If  I 
confine  myself  to  the  receptive  powers  I  then  lose  all  the  vital 
development  of  the  highest  intellectual  and  spiritual  powers. 
The  development  of  the  highest  stage  is  prevented  when  we  direct 
too  much  attention  to  the  development  of  the  lowest  stage  of  any 
sequence.  And  so  we  are  now  trying  to  develop  intellectual  power 
through  operative  processes  largely,  intellectual  power  which  is 
not  merely  receptive  and  reflective  but  is  executive.  Then  the  boy 
or  girl  will  be  a  vital  agent  in  the  uplifting  of  the  race  and  will 
be  able  and  capable  of  doing  the  work  that  God  meant  him  or  her 
to  do.  We  are  trying  to  develop,  not  to  store  simply,  but  to 
develop  the  intellectual  poM'er  as  we  did  the  physical,  by  opera- 
tive processes  and  not  by  mere  knowledge  storing.  Studies  are 
directed -to  the  development  of  power,  and  not  merely  to  the  stor- 
ing of  the  minds  of  the  children.  We  are  not  trying  to  make 
scholars  so  much  as  we  are  trying  to  make  executive  men  and 
women,  capable  of  achieving^  the  conditions  that  they  see  should 
be  achieved,  capable  of  transforming  the  conditions  in  whicli  they 
find  themselves. 

The  new  test  of  education  is  the  placing  of  the  child  or  man  or 
woman  in  new  conditions.  Put  a  child  in  new  conditions  and  see 
how  quickly  he  can  realize  his  new  conditions  and  relate  himself 
to  those  conditions ;  relate  those  conditions  to  each  other,  and  then 
transform  conditions  into  new  conditions    in    harmonv    with    the 
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best  revelation  God  has  given  to  him.  This  is  a  real  test  of 
educational  efficiency.  We  are  trying,  therefore,  to  do  this 
through  operative  processes.  The  new  law  is  that  every  time  you 
do  a  true  thing  for  a  proper  purpose,  or  your  child  does  it,  if  it 
is  an  original  thing  that  he  planned  himself,  he  gets  seven  results 
from  it.  lie  gets  more  power  to  do  it  to-morrow,  gets  more  tend- 
ency to  do  it  to-morrow,  gets  more  joy  in  doing  it  to-morrow,  and 
the  day  is  coming  when  work  will  be  joy  and  not  drudgery;  he 
gets  the  revelation  of  his  own  power,  whatever  that  is,  and  that 
is  the  greatest  revelation  that  can  be  given  to  him.  When  he 
gets  the  revelation  of  his  individual  power,  that  is  the  basis  of 
revelation  of  his  duty.  You  cannot  give  me  the  revelation  of  my 
duty  by  talking  to  me;  but  when  you  reveal  to  me  the  fact  that 
I  have  power  to  achieve  something  for  God  and  man  better  than 
any  other  man  alive,  if  I  have  developed  my  power  to  its  proper 
limit,  then  I  know  I  am  responsible.  The  two  great  revelations 
Christ  gives  me  are,  first,  you  have  individual  power;  second, 
because  you  have  individual  power  you  are  responsible  for  the 
development  of  that  power,  not  for  yourself,  but  for  God  and  for 
humanity.  ]\Iore  power  to  do,  more  tendency  to  do,  more  joy  in 
doing,  more  revelation  of  my  power,  more  revelation  therefore  of 
my  duty — yes,  beyond  that,  if  I  know  I  can  achieve  a  thing  I  have 
faith  in  myself.  I  know  there  was  a  time  in  the  old  days  when 
that  was  regarded  as  wicked.  I  know  when  I  was  a  boy  they 
preached  hundreds  of  sermons  telling  me  that  I  was  a  worm  and 
it  was  a  wicked  thing  for  me  to  think  I  was  anything  else  than  a 
worm.  I  remember  an  old  Irish  lady  in  Elm  Street  Methodist 
Church,  who  sat  in  the  corner;  she  was  unmarried  and  of  uncer- 
tain age.  She  always  said  literally  the  same  thing  at  the  Experi- 
ence ]\Ieetings.  Of  course  she  did!  If  she  had  said  anything 
new  at  that  time  she  would  have  been  put  out  of  the  church.  She 
always  said  the  same  thing,  and  she  said  it  in  the  same  solemn 
way,  and  the  first  sentence  was:  *'  I  am  a  poor  unworthy  worm 
of  the  dust."  If  anybody  else  had  called  her  a  worm  there 
Avould  have  been  a  good  deal  of  excitement.  I  do  not 
believe  in  wormy  Christians;  I  do  not  believe  in  wormy  men 
and  women.  I  believe  God  put  us  here  to  be  better  than 
worms.  You  are  here  to  represent  God;  I  am  here  to  represent 
God  and  I  have  no  business  to  go  around  whining  and 
calling  myself  a  worm.  He  planned  something  for  me  to  do — 
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that  is  wliy  I  am  here.  One  of  the  great  purposes  of  my  life 
should  be  to  give  to  every  boy  and  girl  I  touch  and  every  teacher 
I  come  in  contact  with  the  consciousness  of  his  or  her  power,  and 
I  say,  just  in  passing,  I  never  met  a  man  or  woman  from  any 
Normal  School  anywhere  who  could  tell  me  what  his  best  power 
or  her  best  power  is.  I  said  that  to  a  Normal  School  gentleman 
last  summer  at  a  gathering  of  Normal  School  teachers,  and  one 
of  them  said,  "That  lady  can  tell  you."  I  said,  "She  will  say 
grammar  or  arithmetic  or  some  rubbish  of  that  kind."  Of 
course  they  are  not  literally  rubbish,  but  relatively  rubbish  com- 
pared with  the  great  divine  element  in  the  child,  his  selfhood 
or  the  image  of  God  in  him.  We  went  over  and  told  her  the 
conversation  and  I  said,  "What  is  it?"  And  she  said,  "Gram- 
mar." I  said,  "Is  that  a  power  of  yours?"  She  began  to  see. 
The  first  thing  I  should  do  in  any  Normal  School  would  be  to  try 
to  reveal  to  every  soul  in  that  institution  the  value  of  her  special 
power,  and  try  to  get  her  to  become  conscious  of  her  special  power, 
and  kindle  her  at  the  centre  of  her  i:)0wer.  When  a  man  gets 
these  five  results  he  gets  a  faith  in  himself,  and  by  doing  these 
things  he  actually  becomes  conscious  of  his  best  power.  I  cannot 
tell  anybody  alive  what  his  l)est  power  is  so  that  he  will  under- 
stand me,  but  if  I  get  him  to  perform  appropriate  operative  pro- 
cesses he  will  discover  his  own  best  power.  We  are,  I  say,  try- 
ing not  to  reveal  the  special  powers  of  each  child  by  the  talk- 
ing processes,  or  the  reading  processes  but  by  operative  pro- 
cesses just  as  we  develop  the  physical  being.  We  have  to  develop 
physical  power  by  operative  processes;  we  must  develop  the 
intellectual  power,  too,  ])y  operative  processes.  When  I  have 
by  doing  gained  more  power  to  achieve,  more  tendency  to 
achieve,  more  joy  in  achieving,  more  revelation  of  my  special 
power,  and  therefore,  a  clearer  revelation  of  my  duty  or  my 
responsibility  by  doing  it,  and  therefore  more  faith  in  myself,  then 
I  get  the  greatest  revelation  of  all,  that  is,  a  revelation  of  the  next 
thing,  a  vision  of  the  next  thing  I  ought  to  do.  When  I  was  on 
the  farm  at  nineteen  I  had  one  great  sorrow,  and  that  was  because 
I  feared  all  the  great  things  would  be  done  before  I  got  old 
enough  to  do  any  of  thctii.  Now  I  know  we  are  just  starting  to 
grow,  and  to  go  up  the  liill  of  progress.  Every  time  we  do_  a 
true  thing  for  a  true  purpose  we  get  these  seven  results,  and  the 
last  is  vision.     TTow  do  wo  g(>t  tlie  vision?     Because  we  take  that 
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step  up  by  the  work  we  have  done  to-day,  we  get  our  heads  a  little 
higher  out  of  the  mist  and  we  look  more  widely  over  our  environ- 
ment, and  we  see  our  relationship  to  our  fellowmen  and  their 
relationship  to  us,  and  all  our  relations  to  God  and  His  relations 
to  us,  and  when  we  do  that  we  see  the  next  duty  that  we  have  to 
perform.  God  never  fails  to  give  new  vision  to  those  who  deserve 
it.  Some  people  are  praying  for  more  power,  and  they  wall  never 
get  it,  because  they  are  not  using  the  power  they  have;  some 
people  are  praying  for  more  vision,  and  they  will  never  get  it, 
because  God  does  not  make  mistakes.  Any  man  who  to-day  has 
used  the  power  he  has,  that  he  is  conscious  of,  and  has  tried  to 
achieve  the  vision  he  had,  will  have  a  new  vision  to-morrow.  I 
used  to  think  when  I  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  any  hill  of  diffi- 
culty and  stood  on  the  crest  and  looked  back  and  drew  a  deep 
breath  and  was  thankful  I  had  overcome  all  those  difficulties 
below  me  and  had  reached  the  crest — I  thought  that  was  the  best 
moment  of  man's  life.  I  know  better  now.  The  best  moment  is 
when  I  turn  around  and  look  up  at  a  bigger  hill  ahead  of  me. 
Whenever  you  reach  a  place  where  you  have  not  any  climbing  to 
do  you  are  pretty  near  dead,  and  you  had  better  die,  for  you  have 
lost  all  power  of  joy,  the  highest  joy  that  can  come  to  a  human 
soul. 

It  is  by  doing,  it  is  by  this  operative  process  that  we  are  trying 
to  kindle  the  child — and  kindle  is  one  of  the  great  fundamental 
Avords  in  the  language.  I  mean  kindle  him  at  the  centre  of  his 
power,  whatever  that  power  is.  ]\Iy  power  is  not  yours,  my  self- 
hood is  not  yours,  my  soulhood  is  not  yours,  my  image  of  God  is 
not  yours.  AVe  should  reverence  each  individual  soul,  and  we 
should  develop  a  consciousness  of  individual  power  in  the  boy 
himself.     That  is  the  highest  power  we  can  develop. 

When  I  came  to  teach  in  the  ^Nlodel  School  nearly  fifty  years 
ago  they  gave  me  a  boy  nine  years  of  age  and  called  him  a  dunce. 
He  could  not  take  in  book  knowledge,  and  they  called  him  stupid 
or  dull.  We  know  now  we  were  the  stupid  people.  We  know 
now  that  those  who  have  great  power  to  take  in  book  knowledge 
in  school  or  university,  generally  work  for  the  fellows  who  were 
not  great  book  students  when  at  school.  If  you  keep  track  of  the 
men  who  leave  the  universities  or  schools,  head  boys  simply  on  the 
book  test,  and  watch  them  as  they  go  through  life,  you  will  find 
the  great  bulk  of  them,  if  they  do  not  die  from  having  neglected 
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their  physical  development,  if  they  do  not  die  before  their  time, 
never  really  achieve  what  they  ought  to  achieve,  and  that  the  other 
fellows  who  did  not  love  books  but  who  loved  work,  and  loved 
achieving  and  loved  transforming,  and  kept  on  transforming, 
have  achieved  success  and  done  big  things.  Book  knowledge  is 
not  the  test  of  true  education ;  intellectual  power  is  the  test.  Not 
the  power  to  take  in  knowledge  and  to  remember  it,  but  to  work 
it  out,  to  transform  conditions  and  bring  them  into  harmony  with 
the  vision  which  we  have.  This  boy  was  given  to  me  as  "a 
dunce,"  and  I  thought  for  six  weeks  he  was  a  dunce.  Then  I 
said  to  my  boys,  ' '  I  think  I  can  use  art  for  a  higher  purpose  than 
to  make  pictures;  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  new  kind  of  draw- 
ing." They  were  simply  giving  them  mechanical  stuff  that  was 
called  drawing  at  that  time.  I  thought  I  could  use  drawing  for 
the  purpose  of  kindling  a  boy's  individuality  rather  than  simplj^ 
to  make  pictures.  And  so  I  told  them  that  I  would  give  instruc- 
tion twice  a  week  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  if  they  would 
come  in  order  to  learn  a  new  kind  of  drawing.  Enthusiastic  as  I 
was  I  was  quite  sure  they  would  come,  at  least  half  of  them;  but 
I  had  only  one  pupil  that  first  morning,  and  he  was  "  the  dunce  " 
that  could  not  learn  anything.  You  can  imagine  how  I  felt,  that 
my  great  talents  were  to  be  thrown  away.  But  I  started,  and  I 
very  soon  recognized  that  he  had  wonderful  power  in  art,  and  I 
told  him  so  as  I  put  my  hand  reverently  on  his  head.  You  know 
how  some  men  thrill  your  souls  with  joy  when  they  touch  you?  1 
always  try  to  be  that  kind  of  a  fellow.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
succeed  or  not.  But  I  touched  him  in  a  way  that  led  liini  to 
have  more  faith  in  himself  than  he  ever  had.  I  do  not  believe  a 
man  had  ever  said  an  appreciative  word  to  the  little  fellow  who 
was  nine  years  old  and  had  not  learned  to  read.  And  I  told  my 
boys  a])out  his  work  after  nine  o'clock,  and  in  a  very  few  lessons 
he  was  the  very  best  lad  in  my  class  in  drawing.  When  he  was 
kindled  in  art,  which  proved  to  be  the  central  element  of  his  power, 
he  speedily  became  the  best  arithmetician  in  the  class,  and  when 
he  left  my  class  in  a  very  short  time  he  had  a  larger  salary  as  a 
draughtsman  in  an  architect's  office  than  I  had  as  Principal  of 
the  only  Model  School  in  Ontario  at  that  time.  Dr.  Pyne  has 
done  something  to  help  to  increase  the  salaries  of  teachers,  but 
there  is  room  yet  for  a  gradual  improvement  along  that  line. 
(Applause.)      I  married  on  $520  a  year  in  those  old  days;  made 
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most  of  my  own  furniture  in  order  to  do  it,  and  I  would  do  it 
again  rather  than  not  be  married.     (Laughter.)     Another  thing  I 
want  to  say  to  you,  I  married  a  teacher ;  I  recommend  that  to  you. 
I  think  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  duty,  but  I  think  you  will 
find  it  to  be  a,  matter  of  joy  during  your  life.     This  boy  went  on 
progressing,  and  when  the  City  Fathers  of  Toronto  a  little  over 
twenty  years  ago  decided  to  erect  the  finest  City  Hall  in  America 
for  a  city  of  our  size,  they  asked  all  the  architects  in  Canada  to 
send  in  plans,  and  they  appointed  a  commission  of  the  best  expert 
architects  they  could  get  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
examine  the  plans  of  the  architects,  and  my  "  dunce  "  got  the 
prize    and    built    that    City    Hall.     I    am    surprised    that   more 
of   you    do    not    applaud    that.      Why    don't    you    smile    one    or 
two   of   you    who   have   not   smiled   since    I    got   up    to-night.       I 
have  not  time  to  tell  you  stories  to  make  you  smile,  but  what  I 
want  to  say  in  this  connection  is  this :     I  believe  the  best  teacher 
of  literature  alive  might  have  been  trying  to  teach  my  boy  litera- 
ture to  the  present  moment  and  he  would  be  a  dunce  still.       The 
important  work  of  the  teacher  is  to  kindle  a  child  at  the  centre  of 
his  power,  and  the  way  to  do  that  is  by  some  operative  process, 
not  simply  storing,  not  taking  in  knowledge,  not  thinking  when 
it  is    in,    but    by    operative    processes.     Productive,     constructive  j~ 
work,  in  carrying  out  the  child's  own  plans,  is  the  basis  of  real 
intellectual  development.     The  greatest  power  of  all  is  the  one  I 
have  been  talking  about.       Not  merely  physical  power,  nor  any 
other  form  of  intellectual  power,  but  the  individual  power  of  each 
child.     That  is  the  power  we  are  trying  to  develop  in  this  modern 
time.     That  is  the  great,  new  revelation.     Power !     Yes,  physical! 
power.       Power !       Yes,  intellectual  power.       Power  !       Yes,  the  i 
individual  power,  the  selfhood  of  the  child,  that  is  the  great  power' 
that  we  are  trying  to  develop  in  modern  education. 

The  modern  aims  in  education  are  power,  skill  and  character. 
Those  are  the  three  vital  aims  instead  of  mere  book  knowledge. 

Skill  is  the  second  aim.  I  shall  deal  verv  quickly  with  that. 
The  leading  city  in  the  world  in  the  development  of  the  skill  of 
its  children  is  jMunieh.  I  went  there  six  years  ago  to  see  the  great 
schools  for  developing  skill.  Forty-two  schools  at  that  time  in 
Munich  were  attended  by  boys  and  girls  that  had  left  school. 
They  have  established  these  schools  in  Munich  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  Germany.     They  have  also  done  so  in  some  parts  of  the 
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United  States,  and  soon  we  will  do  so  in  Canada.  The  boys  leave 
school  at  fourteen  and  go  to  work  in  the  shops,  but  they  must 
leave  the  shops  three  afternoons  a  week  and  go  to  school  again. 
If  a  boy  is  working  in  any  department  of  iron  work  he  goes  to  a 
school  relating  to  iron  and  helps  to  perform  the  operative  pro- 
cesses connected  with  every  stage  of  producing  and  transforming 
iron.  Each  boy  takes  a  part  in  transforming  the  stone  which 
comes  from  the  quarry  into  pig  iron,  and  then  transforming  the 
pig  iron  into  every  form  of  steel  and  iron  that  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  transform  it  into.  He  takes  part  in  the  operative  pro- 
cesses by  which  steel  may  be  colored,  electric  processes  and  chemical 
processes,  and  he  constructs  type  forms  of  everything  that  can  be 
made  out  of  malleable  iron.  The  boys  make  roses  there  so  perfect 
with  a  mere  hammer  and  iron,  that  if  they  were  colored  and  per- 
fumed you  might  wear  them  and  no  one  would  know  they  were 
not  real  roses.  And  so  the  boy  goes  back  to  his  shop  and  gradu- 
ates from  his  shop  a  skilled  workman,  a  better  workman ;  a  man 
who  can  take  the  raw  material  and  make  the  most  out  of  it.  So 
skill,  the  power  to  use  knowledge,  the  knowledge  known  to  modern 
science  and  art,  to  use  that  in  the  operative  processes  of  the  con- 
structive work  of  the  world,  that  is  the  new  ideal  in  regard  to 
skill.    Education  by  operative  process  still,  you  see ! 

The  third  modern  aim  in  education  is  character.  Character,  too, 
is  developed  in  modern  schools  by  operative  processes.  In  the  old 
days  there  were  just  two  processes  by  which  they  trained  the 
character  of  children.  They  were  not  operative  processes  at  all. 
One  was  to  teach  the  catechism  to  them,  and  the  other  to  put  re- 
straining laws  about  them.  Men  tried- to  keep  children  from  evil. 
and  to  teach  them  the  catechism  in  order  to  make  strong  char- 
acters. You  cannot  develop  either  power  or  skill  or  character  by 
words  alone,  nor  by  knowledge  alone.  You  remember  the  story 
about  the  little  ])oy  in  Scotland,  in  the  days  when  the  minister 
came  to  catechise  the  children.  A  little  red  haired  l)oy  nine  years 
of  age  was  asked.  "  Wliat  is  a  lie?"  He  knew  the  catechism 
thoroughly,  but  he  did  not  relate  it  properly  in  any  way,  and  so 
lie  answered  as  he  stood  on  his  toes,  "  A  lie  is  an  abomination  unto 
the  Lord  and  a  very  present  help  in  every  time  of  trouble." 
C Laughter.)  You  may  fill  the  child  full  of  words  and  he  may  not 
be  conscious  of  any  vital  change.  ^Modern  thought  in  regard  1o 
character  deals  with  the  executive  character.       Modern  thought 
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knows  that  a  man  who  is  a  really  good  man  is  not  simply  a  man 
who  does  not  do  wrong.  Formerly  the  good  boy  was  the  dead  boy 
who  did  nothing  and  therefore  did  not  do  v/rong.  I  am  glad  I 
never  got  any  prizes  for  goodness  when  I  was.  at  school,  because 
goodness  meant  deadness.  The  boy  who  sat  still  and  did  not  do 
anything  bad  was  regarded  as  the  good  boy.  The  new  ideal  of 
goodness  is  not  negative  but  positive.  All  the  training  of  the  boys 
in  character  was  until  recently  negative  rather  than  positive. 

Solomon  said:  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go." 
"We  thought  we  knew  a  great  deal  better  than  Solomon.  We 
trained  the  child  in  the  way  he  should  not  go.  That  is  not  what 
Solomon  said;  the  important  words  of  that  text  are  "  he  "  and 
''go."  In  the  way  he  should  go.  This  boy  should  not  go  the 
w^ay  that  one  should  go.  A\"e  should  keep  the  boy  going.  Do  not 
make  a  stopper  out  of  him.  The  old  words  in  training  were 
"  don't,  quit,  be  quiet  will  you."  We  made  stoppers  out  of  the 
])eing  that  God  made  to  go  on.  We  made  donters  that  God 
created  as  doers.  This  was  all  wrong !  We  are  now  taking  the 
other  way,  trying  to  make  character  positive  instead  of  negative. 
Take  any  of  the  elements  of  character.  Self-control  is  the  one 
that  is  usually  taken  as  the  highest  element  of  moral  character. 
The  illustration  of  self-control  given  in  the  best  book  written  on 
the  subject  along  old  lines  is  this :  We  will  suppose  this  is  a  saloon, 
and  that  I  used  to  spend  my  time,  and  my  life  and  my  money, 
and  my  family's  money  in  that  'saloon.  Now  I  have  such  superb 
self-control  that  although  it  is  a  temptation  still  to  go  into  that 
saloon  I  can  w^alk  past  it  like  a  man.  Oh,  that  is  better  than 
going  in.  But  think  of  it  for  a  moment.  Man  is  a  being  created 
in  the  image  of  God,  and  yet  self-control  means  merely  dodging 
some  evil,  keeping  away  from  some  wrong  thing.  I  want  you  to 
answer  this  question  to  yourselves.  Is  it  not  true  that  I  might 
keep  away  from  the  saloon  and  from  every  other  form  of  evil  that 
exists  and  yet  be  no  more  good  to  God  or  humanity  than  if  I  had 
been  born  a  caterpillar? 

It  is  not  the  modern  ideal  to  keep  away  from  wrong  merely; 
that  is  not  true  self-control.  The  high,  broad,  vital  ideal,  of  self- 
control  is  that  if  I  have  effective  self-control  I  have  control  of  my 
physical  power,  and  my  intellectual  power,  and  my  moral  power, 
so  that  I  can  achieve  the  things  God  meant  me  to  achieve.  That 
is  the  modern  ideal  of  self-control. 
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Take  the  element  of  responsibility  as  a  part  of  character.  In 
the  old  days  ministers  preached  hundreds  of  sermons  about  nw 
responsibility  for  the  evil  I  do.  Negative  again.  The  new  ideal 
is  I  am  responsible  to  achieve  the  good  I  ought  to  achieve. 

In  the  old  days  they  taught  that  self-consciousness  was  an  evil. 
The  self-consciousness  of  the  child  was  always  regarded  as  a  weak- 
ness, something  that  ought  to  be  got  rid  of.  There  are  tvro  kinds 
of  self-consciousness.  Self-consciousness  of  weakness — that  is 
negative;  and  self-consciousness  of  power — that  is  positive.  The 
new  ideal  is  self-consciousness  of  power.  Do  not  be  worms.  Be 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  you  represent  a  plan  of  God  and  a 
thought  of  God,  and  that  you  are  here  to  represent  God.  Lots  of 
people  yet  think  that  they  have  only  to  pray  to  God  and  He  will 
do  things.  He  never  promised  to  clo  things  that  I  ought  to  do  or 
you  either.  I  have  no  business  to  call  myself  a  worm ;  I  am 
God's  representative. 
1^  IModern  education  regards  play  as  one  of  the  best  agencies  for 
j  developing  character.  There  is  not  a  single  element  of  power, 
physical,  intellectual  or  moral  that  a  man  ought  to  have  at 
maturity  that  may  not  be  developed  in  the  playground.  Play  is 
a  very  important  element  in  the  moral  development  of  children. 
The  development  of  the  moral  nature  on  a  playground  is  one  of 
the  great  fundamental  values  of  the  playground. 
I  want  to  speak  about  two  or  three  other  departments  of  work  for 
j  developing  character  by  operative  processes.  One  of  the  most 
I  important  of  these  is  Cadet  work  in  the  school.  I  am  sorry  that 
f  we  have  not  in  Ontario  taken  up  the  Strathcona  work  as  thor- 
oughly as  they  have  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion.  Wo 
do  not  understand  it  thoroughly  yet;  inspectors  do  not,  and 
teachers  do  not  in  a  great  many  places.  The  fund  given  by  Lord 
Stratlicona  was  !i^500,000  which  will  probably  be  increased  for  the 
purpose  of  providing,  not  prizes  necessarily,  but  for  providing 
equipment  that  in  your  different  districts  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  physical  and  other  departments  of  your 
l)oys'  ;md  girls'  work.  And  so  I  urge  strongly  that  you  should 
take  u])  that  work.  I  know  that  this  Association  has  a  depart- 
ment of  physical  training  and  hygiene.  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
it  would  be  a  good  idea — and  I  hope  the  directors  will  take  this 
up  later — to  have  a  department  of  physical  training  and  play  and 
.Strathcona   Trust  work.        Those   three  departments   formed   into 
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one,  those  three  elements  formed  into  one  department  should  be  a 
section  of  this  Association  so  that  every  teacher  of  the  Province 
may  understand  those  three  things.  Dr.  Pyne  was  right  when  he 
spoke  of  the  great  value  of  the  ^Medical  Inspection  Department  in 
the  schools,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  have  Medical  Inspection  and 
Hygiene  united  as  a  department  of  this  Association.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  have  a  third  department  that  we  have  not  now,  and 
that  is  a  department  of  the  League  of  the  Empire,  so  that  we  as  a 
whole  might  come  to  understand  that  work.  I  venture  to  make 
those  three  suggestions  so  that  they  may  be  considered  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

I  do  not  recommend  cadet  work  merely  for  the  training  of  our  | 
boys  to  be  able  to  defend  their  country.     That  is  not  the  chief  | 
reason.     The  chief  reason  is  the    character    development    of    the  / 
boys.     The  two  great  ideals  that  I  gain  from  Christ's  teaching/ 
are,  first,  I  have  individual  power,  and  second,  I  am  responsible/ 
for  the  use  of  that  power  for  my  fellows.     Is  there  any  way  I  can 
reveal  more  quickly  to  a  boy  the  fact  that  he  has  individual  power 
and  individual  responsibility  than  by  drill?     You  have  all  heard 
of  the  dear  old  Irish  woman  who,  on    seeing   the   regiment   walk 
down  Broadway,  said :  ' '  Well,  look  at  that,    every    one    of   them 
out  of  step  but  our  Tom. ' '      The  world  does  not  take  it  that  way ; 
they  know  better.    Each  individual  boy  knows  that  he  must  do  his 
part  right.     Is  not  that  good  moral  training?     He  knows  also  that 
he  must  co-operate  with  his  fellows.     The  whole   company  must 
work  together  as  a  unit  or  as  a  team  of  baseball.     It  must  work 
together  as  a  unity  or  else  the  result  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 
And  so  he  gets  a  definite  recognition  by  experience  of  these  two 
fundamental  moral  principles. 

The  boys  also  get  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  directive  law  by 
drill.  Oh,  how  we  have  misused  law  to  make  law  merely  a  re- 
straining agency  instead  of  a  directive  agency.  Law  ought  to  be 
a  directive  agency  in  forming  character.  There  is  nothing  I  can 
do  so  well  without  law,  as  with  law.  The  little  child  learns  this 
the  first  day  in  the  kindergarten ;  by  following  the  law  of  oppo- 
sites  in  harmony,  not  laws  given  in  words,  he  is  able  to  make  the 
form  of  beauty  which  he  takes  home.  He  might  have  cut  with 
scissors  and  pasted  with  paste  for  a  thousand  years  and  never 
made  a  form  of  beauty  if  he  had  not  learned  the  law  of  symmetry 
by  this  operative  process.     He  gets  a  consciousness  of  the  value 
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of  directive  law.  He  gets  a  respect  for  law,  which  is  a  most  im- 
portant element  of  moral  training.  Respect  for  law,  reverence 
for  law,  every  child  has  it  naturally.  It  is  not  true  that  boys  do 
not  like  law.  Every  boy  born  loves  law  until  some  tyrant  makes 
him  hate  law.  The  boy  loves  the  law  of  love  in  the  home,  and  he 
loves  the  laws  of  the  game  always.  He  never  disputes  that. 
Respect  for  the  laws  of  the  game  ought  to  be  developed  into 
reverence  for  law  in  the  school  and  reverence  for  law  in  his 
country  and  reverence  for  the  laws  of  his  own  life,  and  away 
beyond  that,  into  reverence  for  the  laws  of  God.  That  is  a  natural 
sequence.  Reverence  for  law  is  one  of  the  great  fundamental 
elements  of  national  life  and  of  moral  life  in  training  a  boy  to  do 
his  duty  to  his  home  and  to  his  country. 

Let  me  say  here,  lest  I  be  misunderstood,  that  1  value  all  the 
fundamental  laws  of  morality  and  life  whether  they  are  in  the 
form  of  catechism  or  in  Bible  teaching.  I  value  all  vital  things. 
I  did  not  get  much  good,  however,  from  the  Bible  reading  at 
school,  because  the  red-haired  old  schoolmaster  when  he  read  the 
Scripture  to  us — and  he  often  read  the  parts  about  "  The  wicked 
being  cast  into  Hell  " — looked  down  at  us  as  though  he  was  glad 
there  was  a  place  where  we  would  get  what  we  deserved  some- 
time. I  want  every  boy  and  girl  to  be  related  to  the  divine  ])y 
the  teaching  you  can  give,  by  the  revelations  you  can  give  them 
from  all  moral  sources,  so  that  every  boy  and  girl  may  be  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  they  are  related  to  the  divine.  And  I  hope 
that  we  will  all  take  Froebel's  definition  of  education:  "  a  con- 
scious growth  towards  the  Divine."  But  maxims  and  principles 
do  not  form  executive  moral  character,  and  executive,  transform- 
ing moral  character  is  the  type  of  moral  character  valued  in 
modern  education.  The  character  tliat  counts  is  not  character 
tliat  sits  still  and  does  not  do  things,  but  the  character  that  does 
things,  that  achieves  things  for  God  and  for  humanity.  If  I  can 
make  a  ])oy  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  is  responsible  for  his 
own  development  and  tluit  he  ought  to  be  under  directive  law  in 
all  his  relationships,  I  have  given  him  a  great  start  towards  a  high 
moral  standing.     I  wish  I  had  time  to  talk  longer  on  this. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  cadet  work  develops  char- 
acter. 

I  would  like  every  child  in  this  country  to  be  trained  to  love 
good  pictures  as  an  aid    in    character    development.       "We    train 
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children  in  literature  to  a  certain  extent.  Great  pictures  of  the 
past  reveal  great  thoughts  of  the  leaders  of  ages  as  fully  as  litera- 
ture. We  should  train  children  so  that  they  may  become  capable 
of  looking  at  the  great  pictures  and  seeing  the  things  that  were 
intended  to  be  revealed  by  them. 

I  think,  too,  that  we  ought  to  train  the  children  of  the  country 
to  plant  things  and  grow  things  in  order  to  influence  their  char- 
acter for  good.  It  is  a  vital  moral  training  to  reveal  to  a  boy  or 
girl  the  fact  that  a  child  may  help  God  to  make  the  world  beauti- 
ful. "When  I  give  a  little  child  a  seed,  no  larger  than  a  pin's 
head,  and  train  him  to  put  it  in  the  ground  properly,  and  water  it 
properly,  and  when  it  comes  up  through  the  ground  give  it  the 
attention  it  needs  until  by  and  by  it  is  a  beautiful  flower,  he 
knows  he  did  not  make  that  thing  grow,  he  knows  there  was  some 
power  unseen  with  which  he  was  in  partnership  in  making  it 
grow.  You  do  not  need  to  say  God ;  you  should  not  say  God ;  in 
due  time  he  will  become  conscious  of  the  fact  that  God  and  he 
were  partners.  He  did  the  work  and  God  guided  him  in  doing  it. 
In  this  way  he  will  come  to  a  consciousness  by  and  by  that  he  and 
God  are  partners,  or  should  be  partners,  in  making  this  world 
more  beautiful  than  it  is.  When  he  has  helped  a  plant  that  is 
drooping  to-day  so  that  its  downhanging  branches  may  turn  up 
and  grow  strong  and  beautiful  again,  he  learns  that  he  helped 
that  life  to  a  richer,  stronger  life  than  it  could  have  had  without 
him,  and  in  due  time  that  will  bring  into  his  life  a  consciousness 
of  his  power  to  aid  all  life  to  a  richer,  higher,  grander,  truer  life 
than  it  ever  would  have  been  if  he  had  not  touched  it  and 
helped  it. 

So  through  all  character  processes  in  the  school,  the  modern 
tendency  is  not  to  try  to  form  character  by  mere  theory,  not  mere 
book  knowledge,  not  passing  examinations,  not  merely  committing 
subjects  to  memory  and  then  giving  them  back  on  examination 
days.  That  does  not  develop  character,  but  in  these  operative 
ways,  among  others,  we  may  develop  the  character. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  modern  education  is  reverence 
for  the  individual  human  soul  as  the  basis  of  all  education  instead 
of  reverence  for  book  knowledge.  Men  are  rapidly  learning  to 
test  the  real  value  of  education,  not  by  books,  but  by  power  and 
skill  and  character.  We  are  learning  too  the  great  truth  that 
power  and  skill  and  character    in    every    department,    physical, 
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intellectual  and  spiritual,  are  developed  by  operative  processes. 
Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Let  me  say  to  you,  friends,  that  the  President  and  the  Faculty 
of  the  University  have  very  kindly  arranged  to  give  a  reception 
at  the  close  of  this  meeting,  and  if  you  will  come  this  way  the 
President  and  some  members  of  the  Faculty  and  the  Honourable 
Minister  of  Education  will  be  glad  to  shake  your  hand  as  you 
pass.  Give  them  your  own  names.  I  got  a  good  lesson  yesterday. 
I  thought  until  yesterday  that  I  was  of  much  more  consequence 
than  I  am.  At  that  great  reception,  the  greatest  reception  I  ever 
had  the  privilege  of  attending,  at  Washington  yesterday  when 
Ambassador  Bryce  received  the  teachers,  I  said  to  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  all  your  names  and  I  will  be  very  grate- 
ful when  you  come  up  if  you  will  give  your  names  to  me  and  I  will 
give  them  to  Mr.  Bryce.  Mr.  Bryce  said  quietly:  ''What  is  the 
matter  with  them  giving  their  own  names?"  I  think  it  is  a 
better  plan.     Just  give  your  own  name. 

The  meeting  is  now  closed  for  the  evening. 
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A  JOURNALIST'S  REMINISCENCES  OF  PUBLIC  MEN  AND 
PUBLIC  LIFE  IN  CANADA. 

By  Sir  John  AYillison. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to-night  I  have  no  message. 
I  have  no  desire  either  to  admonish  or  to  instruct,  nor  have  I  any 
finished  or  orderly  address.  I  propose  simply  that  we  shall  gossip 
together  briefly  concerning  various  phases  and  incidents  of  our 
political  history.  Possibly  it  may  be  necessary  as  I  proceed  to 
change  the  form  of  my  address  so  that  it  will  not  quite  justify  the 
title.  The  subject  lends  itself  to  discursive  treatment,  and  with 
the  time  I  have  at  my  disposal  it  may  be  necessary  to  deal  per- 
haps only  with  two  or  three  outstanding  historical  figures  and 
two  or  three  outstanding  historical  incidents.  Someone  has  said 
I  believe  everything  but  history.  History  is  a  lie.  I  should  not 
like  to  go  the  length  of  that  judgment,  but  it  does  seem  to  take 
two  or  three  generations  before  Ave  discover  that  our  convictions 
are  illusions,  that  our  idols  are  clay  and  that  our  fact  is  mostly 
Action.  It  is  possible  the  time  may  come  when  someone  will  even 
doubt  if  my  editorials  contain  the  whole  essence  of  truth. 
I  suggest  that  only  as  a  remote  possibility — of  a  later  and  more 
degenerate  time.  But  to-day,  in  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  my 
reasoning,  we  find  it  necessary  to  take  legal  proceedings  in  order 
to  guard  our  faith  in  the  irredeemable  villainy  of  the  Family  Com- 
pact. 

It  is  a  common  assumption,  at  least  among  Conservatives,  that 
Sir  John  Macdonald  was  the  only  genuine  Father  of  Confedera- 
tion, and  that  all  the  rest  were  spurious.  It  is  the  conviction  of 
many  Liberals  that  George  Brown  was  the  only  real  Father  of 
Confederation  and  that  all  the  rest  are  imposters.  The  truth  is, 
as  stated  by  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith,  that  Confederation  w-as  the  child 
of  political  deadlock,  and  the  deadlock  was  created  by  Sir  John 
Macdonald  and  George  Brown.  Both  were  engaged  in  the  party 
struggle,  and  neither  had  Confederation  in  his  mind  as  the 
supreme  object.  If  either  could  have  succeeded  in  the  immediate 
party  object  without  setting  himself  to  the  union  of  the  provinces 
he  would  have  been  quite  willing  to  let  Confederation  wait  for  a 
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more  convenient  season.  It  was  because  Sir  John  Macdonald  and 
George  Brown  had  created  a  situation  from  which  there  was  no 
escape  except  through  the  union  of  the  provinces  that  they  united 
to  accomplish  that  great  result.  George  Brown  could  not  have 
succeeded  without  the  co-operation  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  and 
Sir  John  Macdonald  could  not  have  succeeded  without  the  co- 
operation of  George  Brown,  and  neither  could  have  succeeded 
without  the  co-operation  of  Sir  George  Cartier.  And  sometime, 
perhaps,  in  obedience  to  the  truth  of  history,  we  will  erect  a  joint 
memorial  to  Macdonald  and  Brow^n  and  Cartier  on  Parliament 
Hill  at  Ottawa  or  at  Quebec,  even  though  we  must  ignore  many 
other  of  the  minor  prophets  who  saw  Confederation  from  afar, 
perhaps  before  the  light  was  revealed  to  the  more  conspicuous 
figures  in  the  story.  I  do  not  make  these  observations  in  order  to 
discredit  the  Fathers  of  Confederation.  We  all  know  that  British 
institutions  are  of  slow  growth  and  of  natural  growth,  and  that 
even  men  of  supreme  creative  genius  must  wait  upon  conditions 
and  upon  events. 

George  Brown  hardly  belongs  to  the  life  of  Canada  after  Con- 
federation, and  he  reaped  no  such  reward  from  his  splendid 
sowing  as  did  Sir  John  Macdonald.  I  never  saw  George  Brown, 
although  for  many  years  I  published  my  editorials  under  the 
militant  declaration  that  the  subject  who  is  truly  loyal  to  the 
Chief  Magistrate  will  neither  advise  nor  sulmiit  to  arbitrary 
measures.  I  do  believe,  however,  and  prol)a])ly  few  of  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  the  two  chief  constructive  forces  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  Canada  were  George  Brown  and  Sir  Cliarles  Tupper.  Both 
liad  force,  botli  had  vision  and  liotli  liad  invincible  courage.  Not 
only  did  George  Brown  stand  beside  Sir  John  ^lacdonald  in  making 
Confederation,  but  you  will  find  in  the  imperfect  Hansard  of  1875 
an  admission  l)y  Sir  John  Macdonald  liimself  on  tlie  floor  of  Parlia- 
ment that  George  Brown  and  William  Macdougall  led  in  the  agita- 
tion for  the  incorporation  of  the  North-west  territories  in  the 
Dominion,  while  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  through  his  extraordinary 
courage  and  resource,  brought  Nova  Scotia  into  the  Union,  over- 
came the  resistance  of  so  great  a  man  as  Joseph  Howe,  drove 
through  Parliament  after  Confederation  the  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  held  the  Conserva- 
tive party  loyal  to  that  great    undertaking    until    its    credit    was 
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established  and  its  success  assured.  And  there  are  no  greater 
events  in  the  history  of  Canada  in  the  last  half  century  than 
those  with  which  these  two  men  were  associated  and  in  connection 
with  which  they  had  more  power  than  any  of  their  contem- 
poraries.    (Applause.) 

George  Brown  passed  to  his  rest  more  than  a  third  of  a  century 
ago.  while  Sir  Charles  Tupper  at  92  years  of  age  a  few  days  hence 
will  cross  from  Vancouver  to  St.  John  over  the  railway  he  w^as 
so  instrumental  in  building  and  will  sail  from  the  port  of  St. 
John  for  Great  Britain.  (Applause.)  Probably  most  of  us  would 
address  to  the  gallant  old  man  the  lines  that  Whittier  wrote  on 
his  own  birthday  when  very  near  to  the  last  crossing : 

How  hushed  the  hiss  of  party  hate, 

The  clamour  of  the  throng; 
How  old,  harsh  voices  of  debate 

Flow  into  rythmic  song. 


Let  winds  that  blow  from  heaven  refresh. 

Dear  Lord,  the  languid  air; 
And  let  the  weakness  of  the  flesh 

Thy  strength  of  spirit  share. 

But  neither  George  Brown  nor  Sir  Charles  Tupper  had  the 
genius  for  governing  which  belonged  to  Sir  John  Llacdonald,  and 
I  think  it  fortunate  for  Canada  that  the  first  Prime  IMinister  after 
Confederation  w^as  Macdonald  and  not  Brown.  This  is  a  hard 
country  to  govern,  as  Sir  John  JMacdonald  knew,  as  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  discovered,  and  as  probably  ]\Ir.  Borden  will  discover. 
(Laughter.)  Sir  John  Macdonald  had  to  temper  disaffection  in 
the  Maritime  provinces,  to  allay  sectarian  prejudice  in  Ontario, 
to  consider  racial  feeling  in  Quebec,  to  overcome  a  rebellion  in 
the  remote  Red  River  territory  and  to  bring  British  Columbia  into 
the  Union.  The  test  of  the  man  and  his  work  is  that  he  accom- 
plished these  things ;  that  national  sentiment  grew  steadily  under 
his  hand  and  that  he  laid  firmly  the  foundations  of  a  structure 
which  in  the  good  order  of  Providence  shall  rise  for  many  genera- 
tions to  come  in  increasing  solidity  and  beauty  and  be  a  land  of 
freedom  and  a  home  of  plenty  for  millions  of  men  from  every 
corner  of  the  earth.  (Applause.)  The  best  sketch  that  ever  was 
written    of    Sir    John    INIaedonald  is  from  the  pen  of  ]\Ir.  W.  F, 
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^Maclean,  M.P.,  aud  appeared  in  the  old  Canadian  Magazine.  I 
would  like  to  read  a  part  of  it,  although,  as  you  know,  most  quota- 
tions drag  pretty  heavily,  not  through  the  fault  of  the  writer,  but 
through  the  fault  of  the  reader.  Mr.  Maclean  said :  ' '  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald  had  a  wonderful  influence  over  many  men.  They  would 
go  through  fire  and  water  to  serve  him,  did  serve  him,  and  got. 
some  of  them,  little  or  no  reward.  But  they  served  him  because 
they  loved  him  and  because  with  all  his  great  powers  they  saw  in 
him  their  own  frailties.  He  abounded  in  the  right  kind  of 
charity,  and  speaking  of  the  love  his  friends  and  followers  had  for 
him,  Mr.  Pope  " — this  was  written  as  a  review  of  ]\Ir.  Pope's  life 
of  Sir  John  Macdonald — "  Mr.  Pope  dwells  on  the  '  old  guard  ' 
and  the  old  loyalty  to  the  chief.  So  it  was,  but  there  were  dark 
days  also  when  those  who  afterwards  called  themselves  the  old 
guard  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  in 
low  water  it  was  Sir  John  as  I  saw  him  one  day  in  the  winter  of 
1875  coming  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  into  the  bitter  air 
dressed  in  an  old  Red  River  coat  and  sash  and  with  the  historic 
mink  skin  cap,  tottering  down  the  hill  to  the  eastern  gateway 
alone,  others  passing  him  with  a  wide  sweep.  The  lesson  of  Sir 
John's  life  is  that  he  pulled  himself  out  of  those  days  and  trials 
into  higher  and  more  solid  footing.  But  Sir  John's  real  old 
guard  were  not  the  men  who  stood  with  him  at  Ottawa,  but  the 
greater  old  guard  who  stood  and  fought  for  him  in  every  town- 
ship year  after  year,  and  to  whom  a  call  by  name  or  a  nod  of  the 
head  was  all  the  recompense  they  got,  and  yet  the  recompense 
they  most  prized.  Sir  John  has  been  praised  for  his  statesman- 
ship, and  for  this  I  too  give  him  all  praise.  But  his  statesman- 
ship was  limited  to  two  things ;  carrying  on  the  government  when 
no  one  could  do  it  and  do  it  so  well  and  so  continuously  and  forg- 
ing the  country  together.  He  originated  no  great  principle.  He 
appropriated,  however,  freely  from  others  when  an  opportunity 
offered  or  when  he  thought  another's  idea  would  lead  to  or  keep 
liiiii  in  office." 

That  is  a  more  hostile  description  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  than 
I  would  write,  but  as  a  picture  of  the  man  and  a  study  of  his 
methods  it  is  as  good  a  piece  of  writing  as  Ave  have  in  our  political 
literature.  Now,  what  was  the  secret  of  the  political  influence  of 
Sir  John  Macdonald?  For  probably  we  can  all  agree  that  he 
exercised  over  men  of  all  classes  a  personal  influence  such  as  no 
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other  political  leader  in  our  history,  with  perhaps  one  exception, 
has  exercised.  I  found  the  other  day  in  a  French  book  a  sentence 
which,  I  think,  explains  Sir  John  Macdonald.  This  writer  says 
that  ''  no  power  equals  personal  charm."  That  is  as  true  as  the 
eternities,  and  because  it  is  true  there  have  been  achievements 
and  great  tragedies  in  human  history.  Sir  John  Macdonald  was 
one  of  those  men  who,  in  the  phrase  of  Kipling,  "  Could  walk 
with  kings  nor  lose  the  common  touch. ' '  I  do  not  know  w^hy, 
none  of  us  know  why,  God  gives  this  thing  Ave  call  personal 
magnetism  to  a  few  of  His  favorite  children,  but  it  is  a  mighty 
power  in  those  upon  whom  it  is  conferred.  As  we  study  its  mani- 
festations in  a  few  men  who  have  changed  the  face  of  the  world 
we  may  still  believe  that  all  men  are  born  free,  but  it  certainly  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  believe,  with  all  due  reverence  for  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  all  men  are  born 
equal.  For  five  or  six  years  I  sat  in  the  Press  Gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons  while  Sir  John  Macdonald  was  Prime  Minis- 
ter, and  he  always  had  for  me,  although  I  was  hostile  politically, 
an  immense  personal  attraction.  I  remember  a  conversation  on 
one  occasion  with  the  late  Judge  Lister.  Mr.  Lister  was  known 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  "  Fighting  Jim,"  and  he  was  the 
man  often  selected  by  the  Liberal  opposition  of  that  time  to  attack 
Sir  John  ^Macdonald.  I  asked  him  after  he  had  ascended  the 
Bench  what  was  his  own  personal  feeling  towards  the  Conserva- 
tive leader,  and  he  told  me  that  Sir  John  INIacdonald  had  for  him 
such  an  extraordinary  personal  fascination  that  he  could  only 
attack  him  by  refusing  -absolutely  to  have  any  personal  intercourse 
with  him.  I  was  in  the  Press  Gallery  the  night  that  we  first 
learned  of  the  illness,  at  least  of  the  gravity  of  the  illness,  which 
led  to  his  death.  If  I  mistake  not,  Mr.  Lister  was  making  a  violent 
party  speech.  In  the  midst  of  it  Sir  Hector  Langevin  rose  with 
a  bulletin  in  his  hand.  We  knew  that  Sir  John  Macdonald  was 
ill ;  we  had  no  idea  that  the  illness  was  likely  to  terminate  fatally. 
Sir  Hector  asked  Mr.  Lister  to  give  him  a  moment,  and  he  read 
the  bulletin  to  Parliament.  All  I  remember  is  the  last  four  or  five 
words,  ' '  His  condition  is  hopeless. ' '  The  moment  these  words  were 
uttered,  before  Sir  Hector  Langevin  could  take  his  seat  and 
before  the  Speaker  could  leave  the  Chair,  the  members  from  both 
sides  met  in  the  centre  of  the  Chamber,  and  I  am  sure  that  no 
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stranger  could  possibly  tell  from  the  common  expression  of  grief 
who  was  a  Liberal  and  who  was  a  Conservative.  Only  a  man  of 
very  extraordinary  human  gifts  and  qualities  could  secure  that 
place  in  the  affection  of  his  fellows.      (Applause.) 

I  rarely  heard  Sir  John  Macdonald  attempt  a  serious  speech  in 
Parliament.  I  have  known  him  to  reply  in  ten  minutes  to  an 
address  of  tremendous  force  and  power  which  it  took  the  Hon. 
Edward  Blake  six  or  seven  hours  to  deliver.  (Laughter.)  ]\Ir. 
Blake  did  make  very  long  speeches.  They  would  be  very  useful 
at  Ottawa  just  now.  There  is  a  story  that  on  one  occasion  Mr. 
Blake  was  making  one  of  those  speeches  on  the  Canadian  Pacitic 
Eailway,  and  a  Hansard  reporter  who  came  in  to  relieve  his 
colleague  asked,  in  order  that  he  might  make  the  proper  connection, 
"Where  is  he!"  The  colleague  said,  "He  is  on  the  south  branch 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  running  down  grade  and  going  like  the  very 
devil."  I  have  heard  Sir  John  ]\Iacdonald  speak  five  or  six 
minutes  in  reply  to  one  of  those  formidable  addresses,  turn  his 
back  absolutely  upon  the  Opposition,  speak  for  two  or  three 
minutes  longer  to  Ins  own  friends,  jeering,  jibing,  laughing, 
reminding  the  House  that  his  friends  were  there  and  his  opponents 
were  on  the  other  side  and  as  it  was  it  would  be.  Then  they 
called  in  the  IMembers,  and  tlie  Government  was  sustained  l)y  the 
usual  majority. 

1  have  not  time  to-night  to  consider  the  qualities  of  Alexander 
Mackenzie  and  Edward  Blake  as  contrasted  with  those  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald.  I  have  heard  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  say  that  Alexander 
IMackenzie  was  absolutely  the  best  debater,  not  the  best  orator,  not 
the  most  finished  sjx'aker,  but  absolutely  the  best  debater  who  had 
sat  in  Parliament  in  his  time.  And  he  was  as  formidable  on  the 
platform  as  he  was  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  always  recall  a 
sentence  whicli  I  heard  ^Ir.  IMackenzie  utter  at  one  of  the  first 
political  meetings  I  ever  attended  and  when  1  was  aliout  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age.  He  said  his  political  experience  had  taught 
liim  lliat  Ihc  hcai-f  of  the  average  Tory  was  deceitful  above  all 
things  and  despei-atcly  wicked.  It  reminds  me  of  that  story  in 
Rnsscir.s  Colh'ctions  and  Kecollections  of  a  daughter  of  a  Whig 
liouseliold  wlio  had  lieai'il  'I'ories  al)used  from  liei-  chihlhood.  She 
said  to  her  motlier  one  chiy,  "Mother,  are  Tories  born  ])ad  or  do 
they  grow  l)ad  afterwai'ds  ?"  And  the  mother  answered  judici- 
ously. '"My  child,  they  ai'e    ])()i'n    bad    and    they    grow    worse." 
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(Great  laughter  and  applause.)  While  I  am  in  this  vein,  and  as 
I  told  you  we  were  only  to  gossip  together,  may  I  tell  you  another 
story  of  somewhat  the  same  character.  This  is  a  story  that  used 
to  be  told  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Macdonnell.  IMr.  Macdonald  should 
enjoy  this  story.  In  the  town  of  Peterboro  there  was  an  old  shoe- 
maker who  on  no  possible  consideration  would  have  the  Globe  in 
his  shop.  Finally,  as  the  years  passed  his  neighbours  were  amazed 
to  see  that  occasionally  he  had  the  Globe,  and  one  of  these  one  day 
said,  "What  is  the  matter?  What  has  happened?  How  do  you 
explain  the  presence  of  the  Globe  in  your  shop?"  "  Well,"  he 
said,  "It  is  this  way :  Now  and  again  I  see  a  statement  in  the 
Mail  that  I  think  is  not  quite  true,  and  I  get  the  Globe,  and  if  I 
find  it  there  also  then  I  know  it  is  a  lie."  (Great  laughter.) 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  told  that  story  very  often  when  I  was 
the  editor  of  the  Globe.  If  I  had  not  done  so  I  should  not  have 
told  it  to-night. 

For  sheer  intellectual  power  ]\Ir.  Blake  probably  has  had  only 
one  equal  in  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and  that  man  in  my  judg- 
ment was  Sir  John  Thompson.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  ]\Ir.  Blake 
was  too  sensitive;  he  was  too  laborious  in  the  preparation  of  his 
speeches;  he  w^as  too  inattentive  to  his  best  friends  both  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  country.  As  Disraeli  would  have  said,  he  was 
too  close  to  the  angels  and  to  intolerant  perhaps  of  the  ambitions 
of  lesser  men.  Democracy  must  be  humored,  and  ]\Ir.  Blake 
never  quite  knew  how  to  humor  democracy.  He  was  extraordin- 
arily sensitive  to  newspaper  criticism.  So  are  a  good  many  other 
public  men.  Just  why  I  do  not  know.  No  newspaper  ever  killed 
a  public  man  who  deserved  to  live,  or  ever  kept  the  breath  of 
life  in  a  public  man  who  deserved  to  die.  I  believe  if  I 
had  the  time  I  could  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  audience 
that  whether  upon  one  side  of  politics  or  the  other  men  of  first- 
rate  character  and  of  first-class  talent  are  not  badly  used  by 
newspapers.  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Blake  was  successful  even  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament  where  he  thought  he  would  make 
a  greater  reputation.  As  an  Irish  member  said,  '  You  cannot 
transplant  an  oak."  But  he  had  great  gifts  and  great  qualities, 
and  I  would  be  sorry  to  leave  the  impression  that  his  life  was  a 
failure  or  that  ofRce  is  the  only  test  of-  service  or  of  patriotism. 
He  never  attained  to  office  in  the  Dominion,    and    yet    it    is    a 
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curious  fact  that  he  selected  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  to  be  Premier  of 
Ontario  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  to  be  Leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party  at  Otta^-a,  two  men  that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  get 
out  of  office. 

One  fault  with  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  is  that  it  has 
no  sense  of  humour.  We  all  know  that  a  man  without  a  sense  of 
humour  is  a  domestic  affiiction  and  a  social  misfortune. 
And  a  whole  Parliament  without  a  sense  of  humour  borders 
on  tragedy.  Those  of  you  who  follow  the  debates  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  know  that  they  abound  in  passages  of 
genial  wit  and  gentle  irony,  in  attack  and  rejoinder,  so  delicate, 
so  subtle,  so  restrained  that  even  the  adversary  enjoys  the  attack; 
but  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  we  rasp  with  a  collender 
and  joke  with  a  club.  Members  act  as  though  they  were  two  sets 
of  guerillas  each  determined  to  accomplish  the  moral  and  political 
destruction  of  the  other.  So  most  men  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment speak  as  though  they  love  and  reverence  the  English  tongue 
as  set  to  guard  the  beauty  and  the  dignity  of  the  English 
language.  It  is  not  quite  so  in  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 
and  unfortunately  it  is  not  just  so  in  the  Press  of  Canada. 
I  would  give  a  wrong  impression  if  I  suggested  that  Han- 
sard upon  the  whole  does  not  present  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  in  a  good  light.  Many  of  the  speeches  in  Hansard  show 
deep  study,  wide  knowledge  of  social  questions,  of  political  con- 
ditions and  of  constitutional  issues,  as  there  are  also  speeches  of 
real  elevation  and  dignity.  For  example,  at  the  Canadian  Club 
the  other  day  we  had  a  speech  by  Mr.  Meighen  of  Portage  la 
Prairie  that  was  a  model  of  simplicity  and  of  strength.  But  one 
does  wish,  particularly  if  he  sits  in  the  Press  Gallery,  for  the  light 
touch  and  the  kindly  humour  and  the  genial  jibe  which  are  so 
common  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It  Avas  never  my  privilege 
to  know  Jce  Rymal,  l)ut  his  memory  is  still  blessed  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  We  had  in  my  lime  almost  the  o(iual  of  Joe  Rymal 
in  Dr.  Landerkin.  On  one  occasion  a  Liberal  member  from 
Nova  Scotia  was  manifestly  reading  a  speech,  which  is  against 
the  rules  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  Conservative  member 
rose  to  a  point  of  order.  The  Speaker  asked  the  Liberal 
member  if  he  was  reading  the  speech,  and  the  member  admitted 
that  he  had,  as  he  said,  copious  notes.  However,  the  Speaker 
allowed  him  to  finish.       A  few  days  afterwards    a    Conservative 
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member  attempted  to  read  a  speech  in  the  House  and  Dr. 
Landerkin  stood  up  and  said,  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a 
point  of  order."  The  Speaker  anticipating  said,  "  You  mean 
that  the  honorable  gentleman  is  reading  his  speech. "  "  Oh  no ! " 
Dr.  Landerkin  said,  "  I  don't  object  to  that;  my  objection  is  that 
he  is  reading  it  so  badly." 

Now,  Sir,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  told  you  at  the  beginning 
that  this  would  be  a  rambling  and  discursive  address,  and  as  I 
liave  got  this  far  without  any  serious  signs  of  disturbance  in  the 
audience  I  am  sure  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  close.  I  hope  I 
have  said  nothing  that  will  lead  anyone  to  imagine  that  I  think 
lightly  of  the  Canadian  Parliament;  that  I  do  not  hold  in  ade- 
quate regard  and  reverence  the  men  who  have  created  this  Con- 
federation; that  I  do  not  set  high  value  upon  the  sacrifices  which 
men  must  make  who  serve  Canada  in  the  Legislatures  and  at 
Ottawa.  A  thing  for  us  all  to  remember  was  said  ])y  Pericles,  the 
Athenian  orator  and  statesman:  "  The  whole  earth  is  the  sepul- 
chre of  famous  men,  and  their  story  is  graven  not  only  in  stone 
over  their  native  earth,  but  lives  on  far  away,  woven  into  the 
stuff  of  other  men's  lives." 

The  President:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  will  permit  me  to 
say  that  because  I  had  the  pleasure  which  was  denied  Sir  John 
Willison  of  knowing  George  Brown  personally,  that  I  was  brought 
up  a  Tory  who  did  not  believe  that  there  was  any  real,  decent, 
honorable  Reformer  in  existence,  and  that  I  owe  to  George  Brown 
more  than  to  any  other  man  the  change  of  mind  that  came  to  me 
later,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  better  lesson  that  any  young 
man  can  learn — and  you  are  all  young  yet — that  there  are  good 
men  on  both  sides  and  that  the  men  of  both  sides  deserve  our 
gratitude  for  what  they  have  done  for  our  country  and  the  men 
on  both  sides  now  deserve  their  gratitude  for  what  they  are  doing 
for  our  country. 
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LESSONS  FROM  SCOTLAND  FOB  LIFE  IN  CANADA. 

J.  A.  Macdonald,  LL.D. 

A  sentence  in  the  introduction  to  Collier's  British  History,  the 
text-book  many  of  us  used  when  we  were  at  public  school,  ran  in 
these  words: 

"History  makes  a  young  man  to  be  old  without  Avrinkles  or 
gray  hairs,  giving  him  the  experience  of  age  without  its 
infirmities. ' ' 
That  maxim  is  as  true  for  a  young  country  as  it  is  for  a  young 
man.  The  young  democracies  of  America  might  have  escaped 
much  of  the  distress  that  has  overtaken  them,  and  gained  much 
more  power  and  prestige,  had  they  only  learned  wisdom  from  the 
history  of  the  older  nations  of  Europe.  The  worst  mistakes  of 
Britain,  in  politics,  in  trade,  in  social  conditions,  and  in  national 
ideals,  are  being  to-day  repeated  in  the  British  Dominions  over 
the  sea.  In  the  liope  that  we  who  have  to  do  with  tlie  training  of 
tlie  youtli  of  Canada,  and  with  the  moulding  of  Canadian  public 
opinion,  may  ourselves  learn  some  truths  that  need  to  be  taught, 
I  venture  to  point  some  lessons  from  Scotland  for  life  in  Canada. 

I  offer  no  apology  for  selecting  Scotland  for  the  purpose  either 
of  warning  or  of  inspiration.  Its  history  is  crammed  witli  instruc- 
tion, and  Avherever  the  battle  is  waged  for  freedom  of  thought,  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  for  man's  inalienable  dignity,  and  for  the 
integrity  of  a  nation's  history  and  life,  there  the  record  Scotland 
has  made  and  the  achievements  Scotland  has  won  may  yield  the 
lessons  of  wisdom  that  give  a  young  nation  the  experience  of  age 
W'ithout  its  infirmities. 

^ly  only  apology  is  that,  separated  from  Scotland  not  only  by 
the  sundering  sea  Init  Ity  iill  the  generations  tha.t  have  come  and 
gone  since  my  ancestors,  who  made  their  last  stand  for  the  Stuarts 
on  Culloden  IMoor,  left  their  Highland  home,  I  may  not  speak 
with  that  intimacy  of  knowledge  and  with  that  accent  of  author- 
ity wiiich  men  and  women  of  the  teaching  profession  demand.  You 
will  all  tell  me  that  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  essential  facts  is 
necessary  for  the  forming  of  any  sound  judgment  and  for  the 
teaching  of  any  great  lesson. 
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That  caution  reminds  me  of  a  word  of  advice  given  to  Hamar 
Greenwood,  a  graduate  of  this  University,  and  now  a  member  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons.  I  had  it  from  himself  a  few  days 
after  he  received  it.  It  was  in  1909  when  elections  and  by-elec- 
tions were  the  habit  in  Britain.  Mr.  Greenwood  was  campaign- 
ing that  summer  in  a  by-election  in  the  Peak  District  of  Derby- 
shire. One  night  a  "heckler,"  that  most  interesting  feature  in 
English  elections,  was  getting  in  his  work,  and  being  more  than 
half  drunk  his  questions  were  disconcerting  even  to  a  ready 
speaker.  At  last  another  Englishman,  who  wished  the  Canadian 
to  have  fair  plaj^  rose  and  said: 

"Mr.  Greenwood,  doant  you  pye  any  attention  to  'im;  'e's 

no  good,  'e  let  'is  wife  go  to  the  work  'ous  to-dye." 

Now  a  man  -who  let  his  wife  go  to  the  workhouse  that  day  had 

no  favors  coming  to  him  as  a  heckler  that  night.     In  defence  the 

heckler  drew  himself  up,  steadied  his  index  finger  in  the  direction 

of  the  platform,  and  said: 

"Mr.  Greenwood!     Mr.  Greenwood!  doant  you  blaime  me 
— till — till — till  you  see  the  missus." 

It  is  needful  that  one  should  know  the  essential  facts  before 
venturing  either  to  dogmatize  or  to  draw  lessons.  It  would  be  an 
easy  thing,  as  it  is  a  common  thing,  to  misread  the  events  of  his- 
tory and  to  misunderstand  their  meaning.  But  though  it  is  true 
that  seven  generations  of  my  breed  have  lived  and  died  in  Can- 
ada, I  have  come  near  enough  to  the  motherland  of  the  clans  to 
read  between  the  lines  on  her  granite  face,  and  to  feel  still  in  my 
blood  the  deep  throb  of  her  rugged  heart.  From  the  moors  of  the 
Lowlands  and  from  the  heathery  hills  and  the  rainy  seas,  I  have 
rea^d  some  lessons  in  a  language  not  hard  to  be  understood. 

The  Lesson  from  the  Land. — In  Scotland,  as  elsewhere,  the 
great  problems  of  life — the  problems  of  housing,  of  food,  of  wages, 
of  education,  of  social  betterment,  of  moral  character — are  directly 
or  indirectly  involved  in  the  problem  of  the  land.  The  land  of  a 
country,  as  the  depository  of  nature's  resources  for  the  use  of 
man,  is  the  source  and  basis  of  a  country's  wealth.  It  is  for  the 
people.  It  is  for  all  the  people.  Every  man  has  a  man's  interest 
in  it,  in  the  resources  it  contains,  and  in  the  wealth  created  out  of 
these  resources  by  human  labor.  If  one  man  has  more  than  his 
share  of  the  land,  a  hundred  times  more,  a  thousand  times  more 
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it  follows  that  another  man,  a  hundred  other  men,  a  thousand 
other  men,  have  less  than  their  share.  The  acreage  of  land  is 
fixed.  It  cannot  be  increased.  If  the  rightful  shares  of  a  thousand 
are  absorbed  in  the  monopoly  of  one,  a  situation  is  created  which 
affects  life  in  all  its  ranges  and  relations. 

The  rock-bottom  problem  in  Britain  is  the  land  problem.  The 
magnitude  of  that  problem  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  80%  of 
all  the  land  of  Britain  is  held  by  3%  of  all  the  people.  The  land- 
lords of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  "Wales,  are  the  dominant 
lords  in  Britain  to-day. 

In  Scotland  the  land  situation  is  perhaps  worse,  more  oppres- 
sive, more  damaging,  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Kingdom.  In  Low- 
lands and  Highlands  the  land  for  generations  has  been  the  mono- 
poly of  the  few.  Twelve  persons  own  and  control  more  than  one 
quarter  of  its  entire  area.  Canadians  think  of  Scotland  as  a  mere 
handbreadth,  scarce  worth  considering  in  relation  to  our  own  half- 
continent.  And  yet  one  Duke  has  in  his  estate  1,300,000  acres  of 
Scottish  land. 

The  tragedy  of  Scotland,  Lowland  and  Highland,  is  that  for  a 
liundred  years  the  soil  has  been  steadily  and  sometimes  ruth- 
lessly taken  from  the  people,  the  people  driven  from  their  ancestral 
homes,  driven  or  burned  out  or  starved,  and  the  land  their  fore- 
fathers tilled,  and  died  to  keep  free  has  been  given  over  to  breed 
foxes,  and  hares,  and  rabbits,  and  partridges,  and  grouse,  and  deer, 
to  provide  a  few  weeks'  sport  for  absentee  landlords  and  their  mil- 
lionaire friends  in  England  and  the  United  States.  From  Ayrshire 
to  Caithness,  over  grounds  made  sacred  by  martyr  blood  in  the  south 
and  by  the  chivalric  devotion  of  the  clans  in  the  north,  over  miles 
and  miles  of  it  where  once  was  bred  an  imperial  race  of  men,  no 
sound  is  now  heard  but  the  whirr  of  the  partridge,  the  bound 
of  the  deer  or  the  halloo  of  the  huntsman. 

Driven  from  tlie  land  in  the  sun-lit  shires  or  on  the  hills  of 
heatlier,  the  people  are  huddled  in  the  narrow  streets  of  mining 
towns  or  of  great  and  deadly  cities,  and  there  they  still  pay  rents 
to  the  absentee  landlords  or  some  Hebrew  money  lenders  in  Lon- 
don who  have  their  claw  on  the  spendthrift  scion  of  Scottish  aris- 
tocracy, and  on  the  Scottish  lands  that  by  the  eternal  laws  of  jus- 
tice never  were  his. 
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In  the  days  of  Burns  many  a  native  born  Scot  "begged  a  brother 
of  the  earth  to  give  him  leave  to  ,toil. ' '  To-day  as  then,  you  may 
see  "that  lordly  fellow- worm  his  poor  petition  spurn."  But  the 
common  Scot  has  been  spurned  from  the  land  once  too  often.  A 
new  day  was  dawned.  The  irrepressible  radicalism  of  Scotland 
has  put  power  and  purpose  into  the  democracy  of  all  Britain,  and 
all  over  the  Kingdom  the  slogan  of  land-reform  is  heard: 

••Why  should  we  be  beggars  with  the  ballot  in  our  hands? 
God  made  the  land  for  the  people."' 

And  the  God  who  made  the  land  of  Scotland  for  the  people  of 
Scotland,  made  the  land  of  Canada  for  the  people  of  Canada.  For 
the  people  also,  and  not  for  any  trust  or  syndicate  or  chartered 
corporation  or  private  monopoly,  God  put  into  the  land  of  Can- 
ada the  fruitfulness  of  the  field  and  the  wealth  of  the  forest.  Into 
the  mines  he  put  iron  and  gold.  Into  the  waterfalls  he  put  elec- 
tric energy.  Into  the  rivers  and  lakes  he  put  fish.  All  this  natural 
wealth  of  Canada  God  made  for  all  the  people  of  Canada.  And 
woe  to  us  and  to  our  children  after  us  if  in  our  defiance  of  his- 
tory, in  our  selfish  neglect  of  our  public  duties,  and  in  the  ignorant 
partizanship  of  our  politics,  we  Canadians  of  to-day  allow  any 
Government  to  alienate  from  the  public  use  any  of  the  sources  of 
wealth  God  made  for  all  the  people  of  Canada. 

Nor  have  we  done  our  whole  duty  when  we  have  saved  from 
private  monopoly  the  mines,  and  the  forests,  and  the  water  powers, 
and  the  fishing  privileges  of  Canada.  The  problem  of  Canada, 
emphatically  the  problem  of  Ontario,  is  how  to  preserve,  to  restore, 
and  to  maintain  in  prosperity  and  happiness  a  healthy  rural  popu- 
lation. Already  the  deadly  city-disease  is  upon  us.  You  who 
know  the  history  of  rural  schools  in  older  Ontario  know  the 
tragedy  of  rural  life.  You  know,  too,  how  the  rural  schools  and 
farmhouses  are  the  hope  of  every  profession,  and  calling,  and 
trade,  the  pride  of  every  university,  the  strength  and  salvation  o'f 
the  city  itself.  And  those  of  you  who  know  have  not  forgotten  the 
barrenness  and  stagnation  of  life  on  the  back  concession,  the  mud 
roads,  the  deadly  monotony,  the  cheap  school,  the  brain-starved 
church,  the  bookless  homes,  and  all  those  narrow  horizons  that 
rob  life  for  so  many  young  Canadians  of  its  wonder  and  its 
bloom. 
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The  city-bred  ask  you  why  you  left  the  farm  with  its  out-of- 
doors  charm  and  its  material  rewards  beyond  those  the  town  has 
given.  A  runaway  negro  slave  told  the  Judge  he  had  a  good 
master,  a  good  cabin  and  plenty  to  eat. 

"Sambo,"  said  the  Judge,  "I  think  if  I  had  a  good  home, 
a  good  master  and  plenty  to  eat  I  wovild  have  stayed  on  the 
plantation. ' ' 

"Well,  Judge,"  said  the  escaped  slave,  something  of  man- 
hood not  quite  enslaved  stirring  in  his  soul,  "well,  judge, 
de  sitivation — de  sitvation — am  still  open." 

Man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone  or  by  houses  or  by  the  mere 
creature  comforts  of  life.  Canada  needs  to-day  not  more  swarm- 
ing cities  with  their  slum  districts  and  their  festering  sores.  Can- 
ada needs  a  strong  and  stable  rural  life,  free  from  the  incitements 
and  superficialities  of  the  city — a  rural  life  with  sober  intelligence, 
widely  read,  given  to  reflection,  and  able  to  judge  between  its 
right  hand  and  its  left  not  only  on  problems  of  local  interest  but 
on  the  larger  issues  of  the  nation's  policies  in  industry,  and  trade, 
and  world  relations.  And  that  need  cannot  be  met,  nor  can  the 
best  of  the  country's  children  find  life  on  the  farm  inviting  and 
satisfactory,  witliout  good  roads,  good  schools,  good  churches, 
good  libraries,  and  all  those  instruments  of  the  higher  culture 
which  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  ages  have  approved.  In 
Canada  we  have  not  yet  taken  the  land  from  the  people,  but  no 
very  large  or  very  wise  efforts  have  been  perfected  to  make  life  on 
the  land  yield  the  rewards  in  the  larger  life  which  awakening 
intelligence  desires. 

The  Lesson  from  the  Battlefield. — Less  than  a  month  ago  a  pro- 
fessor in  Harvard  University  described  Avar  as  God's  method  of 
removing  the  weaklings  and  promoting  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
for  the  elevation  of  a  nation's  life. 

For  answer  to  that  dictum  one  might  read  in  the  light  of  biology 
and  of  sociology  tlie  history  of  the  downfall  of  ancient  empires,  or 
the  history  of  France  since  the  Napoleonic  wars,  or  of  England 
for  a  thousand  years,  or  of  the  United  States  since  the  Civil  War, 
or  of  ]\[exico  during  the  Diaz  regime.  But  let  Scotland  make 
answer. 
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Was  it  "weaklings"  Scotland  sent  through  a  hundred  years  to 
Britain's  wars?    When,  after  Culloden,  as  Stevenson  says — 

'"A  peri-wigged  lord  from  London 
Called  on  the  clans  to  arise," 

was  it  the  weaklings  made  answer?  Were  they  weaklings  from 
north  or  from  south  who  carried  King  George's  ensign  in  Fland- 
ers and  answered  the  skirl  of  the  war-pipes  in  Cathay?  The  men 
Avho  stormed  the  heights  at  Alma,  who  faced  the  shock  at  Water- 
loo, who  saved  many  a  day  in  India,  and  many  another  in  Egypt 
and  in  the  Peninsula,  who  climbed  the  precipice  at  Quebec,  who 
charged  with  Wauchope  into  the  hell-mouth  at  Magersfontain — 
were  they  the  weaklings  of  the  Scottish  race  ?  Had  they  no  physi- 
cal fitness,  no  moral  courage,  no  devotion  to  public  duty,  which, 
had  they  been  spared,  would  have  ennobled  Scotland  and  served 
the  Avorld? 

For  150  years  the  wars  of  Britain  the  world  over  have  called  to 
Scotland:  "''Send  us  the  best  ye  breed."  The  best  w^ere  sent. 
From  moors  and  glens  they  went,  from  the  Shires  and  from  the 
Islands.  Generation  after  generation  they  went,  all  the  upstand- 
ing and  fit,  from  the  cottage  and  from  the  college,  sons  of  the 
manse  and  sons  of  the  glen — the  best  they  bred. 

Tell  me  have  the  fittest  survived?  Go  through  their  cities  and 
over  their  moors  and  down  their  glens.  More  than  800  kilted 
soldiers  of  the  giant  mould  went  out  of  my  ancestral  glen  to  Cul- 
loden Moor;  up  and  down  that  glen  have  I  gone  without  seeing  a 
corporal's  guard  of  the  olden  type.  In  vain  I  looked  for  them 
even  in  Inverness  itself.  The  glens  that  bred  the  men  of  the  42nd, 
and  the  78th,  and  the  84th,  and  the  93rd  have  none  left  of  that 
breed  to  give.  In  vain  the  recruiting  sergeant  goes  through 
Strathspey,  and  Strathglass,  and  Glengary  and  Glen  Tilt,  and 
Glenelg,  and  Glenorchy,  and  Strathconon,  and  Strathfarrar,  and 
Glencoe,  and  the  glens  of  the  West,  and  the  Islands.  Lochiel 
might  lift  in  vain  the  "Camerons'  Gathering"  wild  and  high, 
that  called  the  heroes  to  Waterloo.  In  the  East  Highlands  few 
Campbells  are  left  of  the  breed  that  once  rose  up,  a  thousand  in 
a  night,  at  the  call  of  Argyll.  No  Lord  of  the  Isles  who  sleeps  in 
lona  could  ever  again  gather  a  clan  worthy  his  tartan  though  he 
blew  a  night  and  a  day  on  the  pibroch  of  Donald.     And  yet  a 
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Harvard  professor  blandly  talks  of  war  as  God's  method  of  reliev- 
ing tlie  race  of  the  weaklings. 

"The  best  ye  breed"  is  war's  insatiable  call.  Send  your  best, 
your  fittest,  your  most  courageous,  your  youths  of  patriotism  and 
your  men  of  loyal  worth.  Send  them  all,  but  if  you  do  you  will 
breed  your  next  generation  from  war's  unfit  remainder.  Do  that, 
as  Scotland  has  done  it,  and  what  says  your  biology  ?  Like  father 
like  son.  Like  seed  like  harvest.  You  cannot  breed  a  Clydesdale 
for  a  cayuse,  neither  can  the  weakling  remnant  of  a  war  nation 
l)reed  a  new  generation  of  heroes  for  a  new  generation's  wars. 

But,  we  are  told,  war  ennobles  the  nation.  Did  the  British  wars 
that  drew  22,000  soldiers  from  the  Isle  of  Skye  ennoble  the  land- 
lords who  drove  from  their  lands  the  very  families  that  bred  those 
men?  Did  the  heroism  of  the  grants  from  Strathspey  and 
Glenurquhart,  and  the  deathless  devotion  of  the  clansmen  from, 
Kildonan  and  a  hundred  other  glens  who  saved  the  honor  of  the 
race  at  Lueknow  and  Cawnpore — did  that  awful  slaughter  ennoble 
the  dukes,  and  earls,  and  lords,  who,  during  that  immortal  sacrifice 
of  the  sons,  drove  the  fathers  from  the  crofts  and  burned  the  sheil- 
ings  wherein  those  hero  sons  were  born? 

In  Canada's  Parliament,  and  out  of  it  the  flippant  word  is 
spoken:  "In  peace  prepare  for  war."  Scotland's  answer  to  that 
challenge  is:  "In  peace  prepare  for  more  peace."  Canada  seems 
almost  eager  to  enter  the  jaws  of  death  and  to  go  through  the 
mouth  of  hell  without  "reason  why"?  Scotland  sent  her  regi- 
ments, Lowland  and  Highland,  into  South  Africa,  but  demanded 
whose  "blunder"  or  whose  "greed"  made  that  hideous  murder  of 
British  and  Boer  inevitable. 

And  Scotland  having  paid  war's  awful  price,  paid  it  in  men  and 
paid  to  the  full,  has  the  right  to  ask  Canada  to  show  tlie  more 
excellent  way.  Tliis  young  nation  since  coming  to  nationhood  has 
created  no  battlefield  on  Canadian  soil,  written  no  war-page  in 
Canadian  history,  piled  up  no  war-debt  on  the  Canadian  people, 
and  has  earned  the  right  to  stand  up  in  the  councils  of  the 
Empire  and  of  the  nations  to  speak  a  straight  strong  word  for 
peace  and  not  for  Avar.  Will  the  teachers  of  Ontario  train  a  gen- 
eration of  world  citizens  who  will  help  dispel  the  nightmare  of  the 
nations  and  change  the  woi-ld-jungle  of  war  into  a  world-neigh- 
borhood of  peace  ? 
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The  Lesson  from  Government. — Canada  might  well  learn  from 
Scotland  a  lesson  in  matters  of  government.  The  union  of  the 
crowns,  whatever  advantages  it  may  have  had,  had  this  disad- 
vantage for  Scotland  that  the  seat  of  government,  even  of  local 
government,  was  removed  from  Edinburgh  to  London.  As  is  the 
habit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  name  of  the  united  countries  most 
frequently  used  is  not  "Great  Britain"  or  the  "United  King- 
dom," but  "England,"  as  though  the  only  part  of  the  British 
Isles  that  counted  or  that  still  counts,  is  the  land  of  the  "Sas- 
senach." Is  it  any  wonder  the  Young  Scots  refused  to  recognize 
King  Edward  as  their  Edward  VII.,  and  resent  and  resist  the 
steady  denationalizing  influences  that  have  been  at  work?  It  was 
one  of  the  Irish  members  who  said  to  me  one  day  on  the  terrace  of 
the  House  of  Commons : 

"No  wonder  Scotland  since  the  Union  has  been  more  contented 
than  Ireland.  The  Scottish  members  and  sons  of  Scotland  enter 
Parliament  only  to  become  its  leaders  and  masters." 

But  the  lesson  Canada  needs  to  learn  is  a  warnin?^  against  the 
weakening  and  narrowing  of  local  self-government.  Scotland 
gives  tha,t  warning.  Progress  along  almost  every  line  has  been 
retarded  and  often  blocked  by  reason  of  the  centralization  of  all 
important  Scottish  legislation  in  the  Parliament  of  London.  The 
folly  of  a  congested  central  Parliament  is  illustrated  every  week. 
I  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  heard  serious  discussions  on 
vexed  problems  in  world  politics,  on  the  ^Morocco  situation,  the 
Near  East  situation,  the  Far  East  situation,  on  India  and  on  other 
problems  of  Imperial  interest.  In  the  midst  of  it  all  came  a  com- 
plaint from  the  Member  for  Shropshire  against  the  infrequency 
and  irregularity  of  the  boat  service  at  the  Island  of  Benbecula. 
The  good  man  must  have  been  on  a  fishing  trip  through  the 
Hebrides  and  was  held  up  longer  than  he  had  planned  on  the  little 
island  reef  that  runs  out  from  Uist,  from  which  Flora  IMacdonald 
rowed  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  over  the  seas  to  Skye.  I 
asked  T.  P.  O'Connor,  who  was  my  companion  that  day,  if  he 
knew  Avhere  Benbecula  was. 

"God  forgive  me,"  said  the  genial  Irish  journalist  who  repre- 
sents  the   Scotland   division   of   Liverpool   in   Parliament "God 

forgive  me  if  I  ever  heard  of  the  place." 
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And  yet  such  local  questions  as  boat  service  and  town  pump 
matters  are  the  obligation  of  the  same  Parliament  that  deals  with 
the  problems  of  Empire  and  decides  the  fate  of  nations.  Local 
administration  of  local  affairs  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  in  future  be  reorganized, 
but  Canada  must  guard  against  present  tendencies  in  this  country 
which  would  centralize  power  in  the  Federal  Government.  Local 
rights  in  the  Province,  Provincial  rights  in  the  Dominion,  Domin- 
ion rights  in  the  Empire,  and  Imperial  rights  in  the  world — that 
is  the  principle  in  accordance  with  which  government  can  protect 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  each,  and  secure  strength  through  the 
iree  co-operation  of  all. 

The  Lesson  from  the  School. — The  secret  of  Scotland's  greatness 
is  in  her  schools.  Her  pride  is  in  "the  lad  o'pairts. "  The  his- 
toric policy,  a  church  in  every  parish  and  a  school  in  every  glen, 
meant  trained  intelligence,  reverence  for  personality  and  a  sense 
of  moral  obligation.  Those  factors  in  Scottish  life,  in  the  peasant 
and  in  the  nobleman,  made  the  Scotland  of  history.  In  the  Uni- 
versities of  Scotland  the  raw  youth  in  hodden  gray  has  all  the 
chance  there  is  either  on  the  campus  or  in  the  classrooms.  The 
democracy  of  Burns  is  the  true  aris,tocracy  of  the  Scottish  people. 
In  the  presence  of  arrogant  rank  or  vulgar  wealth : 

"The  man  o'  independent  mind 

Can  look  and  laugh  at  a'  that." 
The  glory  of  the  Scottish  schools  and  the  secret  of  Scotland's 
place  in  the  world  were  brought  home  to  me  when  I  visited  the 
home  of  my  ancestors  in  Glenurquhart. 

' '  Have  you  l)ecn  down  at  the  school  ? ' ' 
said  my    host  of    tlie    Drumnadrocket,   himself  a   school   trustee. 
"No,"  I  said,  "but  they  tell  me  you  have  a  good  school  in  the 
Glen." 

"Its  not  so  bad,"  he  answered,  after  the  way  of  the  High- 
landers. "We  have  a  hundred  and  fifty  children  in  the  school 
this  day;  we  have  seven  teachers  on  the  staff,  four  of  them  are 
M.A.'s,  the  school  is  recognized  as  equipped  to  do  university 
entrance  work,  and  we  are  never  without  our  representatives  in 
the  great  universities  of  Scotland  and  England." 

There  in  that  glen  in  Invernessshire,  ten  miles  away  from  any 
railway,  the  thing  of  chief  local   pride  was  not  the  mansion  of 
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Balmacan  where  the  New  York  millionaire  has  entertained  Eng- 
lish lords  and  American  plutocrats  during  the  shooting  season  for 
thirty  years,  but  the  Glen  school  where  have  been  educated  gener- 
ation after  generation  of  scholars  who  have  won  distinction  in  the 
Universities  at  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  ■  and 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  have  enriched  the  thought  and  the 
literature  of  the  English  speaking  world. 

I  suggested  to  him  that  the  maintenance  of  so  large  and  well 
equipped  a  staif  must  cost  the  people  quite  a  penny. 

"Yes,  it  costs  money.  Some  people  will  be  saying  to  me  all 
these  young  folk  will  be  going  away  from  us  when  we  give  them 
their  schooling  and  that  is  quite  true.  There  is  not  much  for 
them  in  the  Glen.  They  will  be  going  to  Glasgow,  and  to  Liver- 
pool, and  to  London,  and  many  of  them  will  be  going  to  Canada. ' ' 

And  then  that  Highland  school  trustee  drew  himself  to  his  full 
height,  and  in  a  tone  of  just  and  worthy  pride  justified  the  school 
policy  of  the  Glen:  "Yes,  they  will  be  going  away  from  us,  and 
we  are  proud  of  them.  The  only  thing  w^e  have  to  export  is  edu- 
cated people." 

Sir,  I  have  reflected  long  and  seriously  on  that  proud  word. 
Sometimes  when  I  hear  our  loud  Canadian  boast  about  our  prime 
exports  of  bacon  and  barley,  when  I  hear  our  statesmen  clamor 
for  subsidies  for  this  industry  and  for  that,  and  when  I  read  argu- 
ments, my  own  or  other  men's,  urging  this  or  that  trade  policy,  I 
pull  myself  up  with  the  thought  that  in  Canada  something  ought 
to  be  said,  said  strongly,  and  said  and  over  again,  for  the  industry 
of  the  Highland  glen:  "The  only  thing  we  have  to  export  is  edu- 
cated people." 

Believe  me,  you  teachers  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  Canada, 
yours  is  an  industry  more  vital  to  this  Dominion  and  to  the  Em- 
pire than  any  or  all  of  the  big  interests  that  haunt  the  halls  of 
Parliament  and  demand  first  consideration  in  every  election  cam- 
paign. It  matters  not  what  is  Canada's  geographical  area  or 
wealth  of  material  resources,  or  what  the  output  of  her  factories 
or  the  mileage  of  her  railways,  if  Canadians  at  home  have  not 
trained  intelligence  and  moral  fibre,  and  if  Canadians  abroad  are 
not  "educated  people"  the  place  of  Canada  among  the  nations  will 
be  small,  and  her  glory  will  be  in  the  things  of  the  flesh  and  not 
in  the  things  of  the  spirit. 
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The  Lesson  of  C/mmctf r.— Scotland's  lessons  to  Canada  are 
summed  up  in  this  one  message  that  character  not  conditions  make 
a  nation  great.  All  Scottish  history  is  crammed  and  made  to 
vibrate  with  irrepressible  interest  for  the  world  by  the  evei-lasting 
emphasis  everywhere  put  upon  the  absolute  supremacy  of  person- 
ality and  personal  character  over  every  other  consideration.  The 
great  deeds  in  Scottish  story  told  about  the  fireside,  the  hr^roisms 
made  immortal  in  Scottish  poetry,  and  the  devotion  that  thrills 
forever  through  Scottish  song,  are  instinct  with  that  deepest  con- 
viction in  the  faith  and  life  of  Scotland,  the  foundation  truth  that 
more  important  than  the  guinea  stamp  or  noble  birth  is  simple 
truth  and  everyday  courage,  and  the  loyalty  to  ideals  and  to 
causes  even  in  the  very  face  of  hopeless  defeat.  What  Highland 
blood  anywhere  does  not  run  warmer  every  time  those  words  of 
unselfish  devotion  are  heard : 

"I  hae  but  one  son,  the  gallant  young  Donald, 
But  if  I  had  ten  they  would  follow  Glengarry." 

And  wliat  l)lood  of  any  breed  does  not  take  on  a  redder  hue 
wlien  that  deathless  note  of  devotion  is  struck: 

"We  saw  thee  in  the  gloaming  hour. 
We  saw  thee  in  the  morning  gray; 
Tlio'  tliirty  thousand  pounds  they'd  gi' 
0  tliere  was  none  that  would  betray. 

English  l)ribes  were  a'  in  vain; 

Tho'  puir  an'  puirer  M^e  maun  be, 
Siller  canna'  buy  the  hearts 

That  beat  aye  for  thine  an'  thee." 

Tlie  part  played  hy  that  Scottish  emphasis  on  the  integrity  of 
personal  eliaracter  in  ,the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  business  world 
was  illustrated  for  me  on  the  wool  market  at  Inverness.  There  on 
the  market  square  every  July  since  1816  the  growers  of  wool  from 
all  the  shires  and  all  the  islands  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  the 
buyers  of  wool  from  the  south  and  from  England  meet  at  the  Wool 
Fair.  In  the  broken  speech  of  the  Highland  Celt,  and  in  the 
equally  difficult  speech  of  the  English  Saxon  bargains  are  inade, 
sales  are  effected,  with  never  a  sample  of  wool  or  a  sheep  or  a 
lamb.     The  unshorn  Horks  are  far  away  on  the  moors  and  hill- 
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sides.  The  brokers  from  the  south  country  make  memoranda  of 
what  they  have  bought,  and  of  the  dates  of  delivery,  but  no  eon- 
tract  is  signed  or  any  token  passed.  I  asked  about  this  the  next 
day  on  the  way  down  the  Caledonian  Canal.  A  pawky  Lowlander 
from  Dumfries  who  had  made  large  purchases  told  me  he  would 
have  to  sign  contracts  when  he  sold  the  wool  to  his  customers  in 
England,  but  he  himself  had  no  signed  agreement  with  the  High- 
land farmers.  - 

''Is  there  no  risk?"  I  asked. 

"Never  a  risk,"  he  replied.  "Everything  I  bought  will  be 
delivered  on  the  dates  agreed  and  will  be  as  represented." 

A  big  ]\Iaepherson  from  Badenoch,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Lon- 
don, overhearing  my  question  looked  at  me  with  all  his  Highland 
pride  big  within  him  and  said : 

"Wliat  would  he  be  wanting  a  signed  paper  for  when  he  had 
the  word  of  the  man  who  sold  the  wool?  What  signed  paper 
would  hold  if  the  word  of  honor  of  a  Highlander  would  break  ? ' ' 

Think  of  that  boast,  contradicted  by  not  one  incident  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Wool  Market  in  nearly  a  hundred  years.  And  then 
think  of  this  that  on  returning  to  Toronto  one  month  afterwards 
the  very  first  editorial  I  wrote  was  headed  "Honor  in  Business," 
and  was  based  on  a  cable  dispatch  that  Canadian  apples,  packed 
within  fifty  miles  of  Toronto  and  sold  to  a  fruit  merchant  in  In- 
verness, when  opened  in  the  very  city  of  the  Wool  Fair,  where 
honor  rules  the  market,  were  found  to  present  first  grade  fruit  at 
the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  barrels,  but  windfalls  and  scabs  in 
the  centre. 

This  is  the  lesson  from  Scotland  to  Canada — the  lesson  of  honor 
in  business,  honor  in  trade,  honor  in  politics,  honor  in  social  rela- 
tions, honor  in  professional  matters,  because  back  of  it  all  and 
vitalizing  it  all  there  is  honor,  stainless  honor,  in  personal  charac- 
ter. Would  it  not  be  indeed  the  greatest  thing  for  Canada  if  in 
our  emergence  among  the  nations  it  could  be  said  that  a  Can- 
adian's honor  is  a  guarantee  for  truth  and  justice  in  trade,  in 
manufacture,  in  diplomacy  and  in  life.  It  is  for  the  teachers  of 
Ontario  to  go  back  to  their  schools  and  universities  and  help  to 
make  it  so. 
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THE  LEAGUE  OF  EMPIRE. 
By  Principal  Maurice  Hutton. 

Mr.  President:  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  this 
League.  The  League  of  the  Empire  is,  I  suppose,  suggested  by 
somewhat  similar  Leagues;  Leagues  perhaps  a  little  more  patent 
and  potent  in  their  way,  but  not  more  useful,  not  more  academic, 
not  more  business-like  and  certainly  not  more  democratic.  The 
League  of  the  Empire  was  suggested  first  of  all,  I  think,  by  ]\lrs. 
Orde  Marshall  of  London.  Its  present  officers  are  persons  like 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  who  was  out  here  recently  in  connection 
with  this  very  work;  Professor  Gilbert  jNIurray  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  those  eminent  governors  of  great  Overseas 
Dominions,  such  as  Lord  Selborne,  Lord  Milner  and  our  own 
Lord  Gre3\  These  are  the  gentlemen  at  the  present  moment 
most  closely  connected  with  the  League.  And  now  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  League.  It  has  two  purposes,  ])oth  methods  of 
academic  Empire-building.  What  ever  may  be  said  about  aca- 
demic politics  and  academic  politicians,  I  think  nobody  will  find 
anj'  fault  with  this  particular  form  of  academic  politics.  It 
has  two  main  objects:  First  of  all,  to  bind  the  Empire  together 
by  what  is  called  linked  schools.  ^Most  of  you  know  quite  well, 
of  course,  what  the  linked  schools  are.  Children  in  one  school 
in  one  part  of  the  Empire  are  encouraged  to  keep  up  correspon- 
dence with  children  in  another  school  in  a  very  different  j^art  of 
the  Empire;  children  in  some  school  in  London  with  some  school 
of  Ontario,  for  example.  The  children  will  write  to  one  another 
of  the  conditions  of  life,  I  suppose,  around  them,  of  the  liooks  tliey 
read  perhaps,  of  the  things  they  are  taught  perhaps,  of  the 
sights  and  scenes  they  see,  of  the  flowers,  for  example,  that  are 
general  in  their  neighborhood  or  the  animals  that  are  familiar 
to  them ;  of  the  life  they  look  forward  to  when  they  are  grown 
up,  of  the  holidays,  and  the  circuses  which  they  then  enjoy  and, 
possibly,  of  the  visits  to  the  seaside,  which  they  try  to  enjoy. 
Nothing  obviously,  on  one  assumption,  I  think,  nothing  could  do 
more  to  familiarize  the  citizens  of  this  many-coloured  Empire 
of  ours  -with  the  conditions  of  life  in  other  and  very  distant 
parts  of  the  Empire  than  this  linked  correspondence.     Nothing 
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could  make  the  many  colors  of  that  Empire  more  vivid  to  child- 
ren who,  perhaps,  see  about  them  only  one  color.  Of  course 
there  is  the  assumption  that  the  children  are  letter-writers,  can 
write  letters  and  discuss  something  better  than  the  trivialities 
which  perhaps  their  parents  introduce  into  their  letters,  can  in- 
vest even  the  weather  with  that  significance  and  interest  which 
surely  even  the  weather  in  one  locality,  in  one  part  of  the 
Empire,  can  be  made  to  wear,  if  it  is  well  treated,  in  the  eyes 
of  children  in  a  very  different  part  of  the  Empire,  accustomed 
to  very  different  weather,  accustomed  to  see  acted  on  a  very 
different  stage  and  amid  very  different  scenery  that  old,  eternal 
but  ever  changing  drama  of  the  seasons.  Perhaps  that  is  a 
rather  large  assumption  to  make,  that  the  children  can  write 
letters,  that  the  children  will  w^rite  out  of  the  fulness  of  their 
hearts  and  not  out  of  the  vacuity  of  their  minds ;  that  they  will 
have  the  gift  to  read  their  hearts  aright,  and  perhaps  the  greater 
gift  to  express  in  simple  language  what  they  find  there.  That 
may  be  a  rather  large  assumption.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  quite 
possible  that  being  children  and  not  men  and  women  of  the 
world  they  will  do  much  better  than  we  do  in  our  letters;  that 
they  will  write  much  more  than  we  do  of  what  interests  them, 
and  therefore  will  succeed  much  more  than  we  do  in  interesting 
the  persons  who  receive  those  letters.  I  won't  say  any  more 
about  these  letters,  because  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Secretary,  ^Mr. 
Baker,  to  read  a  little  document  he  has,  and  I  rather  fancy  it 
will  throw  some  light  on  this  aspect  of  the  question. 

There  is  another  object  which  the  League  of  the  Empire  has. 
another  form  of  empire-building.  The  second  object  is  to  en- 
courage the  school  teachers  of  the  Empire  to  visit  the  different 
centres  of  the  Empire ;  to  make  it  easier  for  them  to  go  across 
the  ocean  to  London,  as  so  many  went  last  year;  to  meet  them 
in  London,  to  make  London  more  pleasant  and  enjoyable  to 
them;  to  arrange  for  their  being  received  in  London,  taken 
about,  shown  some  of  the  many  historical  scenes  which  can  be 
seen  in  London,  and  not  only  in  London,  but  shown  those  places 
which  have  special  interest  for  teachers :  those  places  in  the 
neighborhood  of  London  which  possess  the  greatest  interest  and 
are  easily  accessible,  such  as  Oxford  or  Canterbury.  Last  year, 
for  instance,  they  went  to  Canterbury.  Now,  it  seems  to  me 
probable,  Sir,  that  this  aspect  of  the  League  of  the  Empire's 
work  is  perhaps  a  more  fruitful  style  of  Empire  building  than 
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even  the  linking  of  the  schools  by  inter-Empire  correspondence, 
because  it  does  not  involve  that  assumption  of  a  gift  of  letter- 
writing  which  I  suppose  the  other  involves  to  some  extent. 
Those  who  have  crossed  the  ocean  of  recent  years  with  hun- 
dreds of  school  teachers  from  the  United  States  cannot,  I  think, 
have  failed  to  realize  the  beneficent  work  of  healing  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  division,  of  re-uniting  the  different  branches  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  is  being  promoted  by  that  summer 
travel  of  American  school  teachers.  A  few  years  ago  the 
history  books  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States  were  full  of 
the  bitterest  anti-British  feeling.  If  you  cannot  find  that,  or 
scarcely  find  it,  now  in  American  school  histories,  it  is  not  only 
due  to  the  conscientious  accuracy  and  fair-mindedness  of  the 
new  generation  of  American  historians,  though  we  owe  also  much 
to  them,  and  it  is  not  only  due  to  the  efforts  of  Professor  ]\Iorse 
Stephens  and  a  few  British  historians  on  this  side  who  have 
made  it  their  life-work  to  revive  racial  sympathies  and  to  fight 
old  political  prejudices,  but  it  is  partly  due  to  the  steady  travel 
of  school  teachers  from  the  States  to  the  Mother  country.  They 
go  over  there  to  see  the  places  they  have  heard  about  since  they 
were  children,  to  see  the  scenery  of  the  books  which  they 
specially  enjoy,  to. see  the  cities  or  counties  which  are  famous  in 
that  literature  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  which  is  just  as  liuich 
their  literature  as  ours;  very  often  to  see  the  spots  whence  their 
own  ancestors  came.  And  the  effect  of  that  travel  is  wholly 
good  and  wholly  tending  to  peace  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  I  am  not  at  all  sure,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  is  any  advantage  in  foreign  travel  as  great  perhaps 
as  that  healing  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  travel  of 
American  teachers  to  Great  Britain:  the  work  of  healing  and 
removing  the  old  prejudices  between  the  two  branches  of  our 
race.  People  say  that  all  travel  equips  the  mind  and  broadens 
the  intellect.  Of  course  it  should  be  so,  and  when  we  start  on 
our  own  travels  we  all  hope  it  will ;  but  nevertheless  the  result, 
I  am  afraid,  in  that  direction  is  somewhat  very  meagre.  It  is 
sometimes  rather  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  that  foreign 
travel.  I  am  quite  sure,  for  example,  that  unless  one  has  the 
gift  of  eyes  and  observation — and  very  many  intelligent  people 
have  not — I  am  quite  sure  one  misses  a  great  deal ;  more  than 
half  of  what  is  in  a  certain  technical  sense,  seen  but  not  really 
seen. 
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The  League  of  Empire  was  mindful  of  its  name  and  purpose 
when  it  arranged  for  the  first  Imperial  Conference  of  teachers  in 
July,  1912.  In  bringing  together  teachers  from  Britain,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  South  Africa,  and  India,  to 
confer  regarding  their  work,  the  Council  of  the  League  showed 
an  appreciation  of  the  part  teachers  can  and  should  play  in  rela- 
tion to  the  boys  of  to-day,  who  will  be  the  men  of  action  and  the 
citizens  of  to-morrow,  who  will  have  in  their  hands  the  destinies  of 
the  Empire. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  gave  the  opening  address,  the  Earl  of 
Meath,  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray,  and  the  Earl  of  Selborne,  who  gave 
the  closing  address,  were  among  the  eminent  men  who  occupied  the 
chair  and  spoke  at  various  meetings.  Lord  Selborne  said  ''on  the 
teachers  fell  that  tremendous  responsibility  of  trying  to  train  up 
the  children  of  the  Empire  to  be  fit  morally,  physically  and  intel- 
lectually to  be  the  citizens  of  the  Empire,  and  to  bear  the  burdens 
which  were  placed  on  them  as  citizens  of  the  Empire. 

The  Conference  programme  was  not  so  complicated  as  that  of 
the  Ontario  Educational  Association.  The  programme  of  the 
various  sections  was  so  arranged  that  if  one  had  powers  of  endur- 
ance for  forenoon,  afternoon  and  evening  sessions,  and  interest 
for  all  the  subjects  discussed,  and  could,  moreover,  resist  for  a 
season  the  call  of  the  city  to  a  new-comer  keen  to  see  so  many 
tilings  he  had  long  heard  of,  he  could  attend  practically  all  the 
sessions,  which  I  presume  nobody  did. 

As  for  me  I  arriA^ed  too  late  for  the  first  day,  and  must  con- 
fess that  I  did  not  attend  constantly  after  my  arrival,  but  I  found 
the  seA''eral  sessions  I  did  attend  interesting,  instructive,  and  in- 
spiring. An  intelligent  understanding  of  their  work  with  its  diffi- 
culties, and,  its  possibilities,  and  a  desire  to  do  that  work  well  so 
as  to  serve  their  own  country  and  their  common  Empire,  marked 
the  speakers  from  various  lands. 

The  few  moments  at  my  disposal  will  permit  me  to  touch  briefly 
on  but  a  few  phases  of  the  work. 
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In  the  Classical  Section  the  papers  and  discussion  showed  that 
in  the  young  Dominions  of  Australia  and  South  Africa  conditions 
are  much  the  same  as  here.  Great  as  is  the  value  of  classical 
studies  to  ''quicken  the  intelligence,  refine  the  taste  and  broaden 
human  sympathy,"  they  are  not  generally  appreciated  by  many 
whose  education  is  vocational  in  young  countries  where  the  lure  of 
material  gain  is  very  strong  at  this  ,time.  More  than  ever  it  was 
felt  that  the  Classical  teacher  must  be  a  good  teacher.  He  must 
have  judgment  to  elide  useless  details  and  avoid  needless  drudgery 
for  the  pupil,  he  must  be  master  of  the  results  of  modern  research, 
comprehend  what  is  permanent  in  the  message  of  the  ancient 
books,  appreciate  their  form,  and  be  able  to  impress  his  student 
with  a  sense  of  their  Avorth  to  modern  society.  Prof.  Gilbert  Mur- 
ray said  that  in  their  position  of  discouragement  Classical  teachers 
must  find  the  remedy  in  infinite  patience,  faith  in  their  cause, 
and  good  teaching. 

In  the  section  of  English  Language  (Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  chair- 
man) the  matter  of  pronunciation  received  much  attention,  might 
in  fact  (apart  from  the  chairman's  address)  be  designated  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  Readings  were  given  (Dorset,  Lincoln,  Somer- 
set, Yorkshire)  illustrating  the  dialects  found  within  the  small  ter- 
ritory of  England — growing  up,  however,  when  England  was  higger 
so  far  as  communication  Avas  concerned.  Then  there  were  four 
papers,  two  by  English  delegates,  one  by  an  Australian,  one  by  a 
South  African.  The  Australian  said  that  Australia  had  not 
''developed  any  peculiarity  of  speech"  as  marked  as  that  of  the 
American  or  the  Canadian.  He  pointed  out  certain  tendencies. 
One  is  an  incorrect  sound  of  vowels.  For  example:  fade  is 
l)ronounced  fide;  dog,  daivg;  and  they  say  that  the  maouse 
has  got  aout  of  the  trap.  Consonants  are  pronounced  in  a 
slovenly  fashion.  Rohinson,  for  example,  is  pronounced  Rohison, 
and  then  spelled  as  pronounced.  There  is  a  Avidespread  ten- 
dency to  a  nasal  pronunciation,  though  it  is  not  so  marked 
as  in  the  United  States.  "While  many  are  marked  by  purity  of 
speech,  yet  many  educated  in  good  schools  haA^e  these  peculiarities 
in  a  marked  degree. 

A  tendency  to  nasal  pronunciation  AA'as  reported  from  South 
Africa  also.  The  absence  of  liason,  a  tendency  to  drop  the  final 
syllable,  the  lack  of  richness  or  resonance  in  the  voice  Avere  char- 
acteristics noted  in  the  Dutch  Africans  in  their  pronunciation  of 
English. 
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While  in  England  there  is  a  large  cultured  class  which  can 
secure  in  some  degree  an  approximation  to  a  correct  standard  of 
pronunciation  on  the  part  of  those  who  aspire  to  a  place  in  good 
society  that  is  not  true  to  the  same  degree  in  the  newer  countries ; 
and,  therefore,  a  helpful  influence  in  the  school  was  the  more 
necessary.  That  the  school  should  exert  it,  the  teacher  himself 
should  be  characterized  by  a  correct  pronunciation,  which  is  not 
always  the  case.  A  notable  example  of  a  house  divided  against 
itself  was  given  by  the  vice-principal  of  a  school  in  South  Africa, 
himself  a  Dutch  South  African.  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Wales,  Canada,  England,  South  Africa,  Dutch  South  Africa,  and 
Holland,  were  represented  on  the  staff.  If  the  aim  is  a  pronun- 
ciation in  which  "all  marks  of  particular  place  of  birth  and  resi- 
dence are  lost,  and  nothing  appears  to  indicate  any  other  habits 
of  intercourse  than  with  the  well-bred,  and  well  informed  where- 
ever  they  may  be  found,"  and  many  are  not  so  happily  environed 
as  to  learn  such  speech  out  of  school,  the  task  of  the  teacher  is 
not  easy.  To  teach  he  should  have  learned.  Often  he  has  not 
learned  out  of  school  or  in  it.  How  are  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion to  be  overcome?  The  various  speakers  seemed  to  think  that 
if  the  teachers  were  trained  in  sound  phonetic  principles,  the 
school  would  become  much  more  influential  than  it  is  in  helping 
towards  a  standard  of  English  for  the  Empire. 

As  one  would  expect  in  such  a  gathering  the  History  Section 
was  of  great  interest.  Britain,  Australia,  Canada  and  South 
Africa  and  India  were  represented  by  papers,  or  in  the  discussion. 

"Love  thou  thy  land  with  love 

Far  brought  from  out  the  storied  past, 

And  used  within  the  present, 

But  transfused  thro '  future  time  by  power  of  thought ' ' 
is  a  noble  stanza,  that  every  teacher  of  history  might  well  desire 
to  have  emblazoned  on  the  walls  before  the  eyes  of  his  pupils. 
When,  however,  teachers  from  England,  Australia,  Ontario,  Que- 
bec, Alberta,  the  Transvaal,  and  India,  meet  to  discuss  how  the 
warp  and  the  woof  of  local  and  imperial  loyalty  are  to  be  woven 
in  a  strong  web  of  common  citizenship  the  subject  is  complicated. 
Agreeing  in  purpose,  they  have  to  deal  with  details  of  local  his- 
tory and  with  sentiment,  having  attitudes  to  the  common  bond 
that  differ  widely  as  the  poles.   Not  in  method  so  much  as  a  sense 
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of  the  need  of  wise  method  does  the  one  gain  from  the  other. 
All  n]ust  teach  the  duties  of  a  complex  citizenship,  to  those  who 
should  prize  and  be  ready  to  uphold  for  the  common  good. 

"That  sober  freedom  out  of  which  there  springs 
Our  loyal  passion  for  our  temperate  kings." 

One  was  perforce  impressed  with  the  fact  that  these  teachers 
from  lands  so  far  asunder  realized  the  difficulties  and  the  import- 
ance of  their  task. 

In  connection  with  the  training  of  teachers,  a  motion  was 
adopted  after  a  lengthy  and  interesting  discussion  to  the  effect 
''that  in  the  opinion  of  the  conference  it  is  desirable  that  teachers 
trained  in  any  national  training  college  or  Normal  School  should 
have  recognition  throughout  the  Empire.''  If  this  principle 
should  become  operative  it  would  be  of  interest  to  this  country. 
The  callings  that  promise  a  comfortable  living  at  most  and  an 
oi^portunity  for  Social  Service,  are  not  too  popular  in  Canada  to- 
day. We  are  smitten  with  the  curse  of  the  golden  touch.  Native- 
born  recruits  for  our  pulpits  are  far  too  few,  and  men  must  be 
sought  year  by  year  beyond  the  sea.  You  know  how  over  15% 
of  the  Public  School  teachers  in  Ontario  in  1912  were  without 
even  the  lowest  legal  qualification,  while  the  proportion,  of  male 
teachers  grows  less  continually.  Canada  to-day  has  a  lower  per- 
centage of  men  among  her  teachers  than  any  other  civilized  coun- 
try. One  hears  that  in  the  Northwest  "^o  great  is  the  dearth  of 
teachers  that  the  question  of  admitting  American  teachers  is  con- 
sidered. How  many  would  be  available  I  do  not  know,  but  surely 
American  teachers  in  a  territory  that  has  received  about  1,000,000 
American  settlers  in  ten  years  (to  say  nothing  of  all  the  other 
foreigners)  would  not  make  the  school  the  force  it  ought  to  be  in 
developing  a  strong  British-Canadian  sentiment  in  that  land  of 
promise.  Under  the  circumstances  should  not  the  advent  of  pro- 
perly trained  British  teachers  be  welcomed? 

One  felt  there,  as  he  feels  here,  but  the  greatest  benefit  from 
attending  such  a  gathering  lies  not  in  any  technical  knowledge 
h(^  may  gain  of  his  subject.  A  glimpse  of  the  earnestness,  ,the  devo- 
tion witli  which  others  devote  themselves  to  this  work  sends  him 
l)ack  with  a  new  zeal,  and  a  l)roader  view.  It  is  sometliing  in  these 
juaterialistic  days  to  see  men  of  parts  from  various  lands  willing 
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to  live  plainly  in  order  to  give  their  studies  best  of  thought  and 
work  to  try  to  fit  others  to  live  worthily  a  life  of  service  as  men  and 
citizens. 

To  the  League  of  Empire  the  visitors  were  much  indebted. 
There  was  a  special  service  in  the  Abbey  on  Sunday.  Many  social 
courtesies  were  extended.  Arrangements  were  made  and  carried 
out  to  visit  under  efficient  guidance  the  chief  places  of  historical 
and  literary  interest  in  the  city,  and  for  a  considerable  distance, 
including  such  places  as  St.  Albans,  Stratford,  Portsmouth  and 
Canterbury.  Concerning  this  side  of  our  experience  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker  said  that  if  the  conference  succeeded  in  making  the  dele- 
gates "see  more  widely"  it  would  mean  far  more  in  the  end  than 
any  knowledge  accumulated  .  .  .  He  would  rather,  he  said, 
have  one  day  in  a  county  than  ten  books  about  it.  All  might  not 
agree  with  that,  but  there  is  much  that  one  cannot  get  from  books 
or  from  cablegrams  or  wireless  messages. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  League  a  club  is  being  formed  in 
London  (a  donation  for  initial  expenses  has  been  made)  as  a  cen- 
tre for  the  teachers  of  the  Dominions  beyond  the  seas,  to  which 
visiting  members  of  the  League  will  be  admitted.  "While  meetings 
such  as  that  of  last  year  are  to  be  held  at  intervals  (the  next  in 
Toronto)  there  will  be  yearly  in  July  a  gathering  at  Caxton  Hall 
of  such  teachers  as  may  be  in  London,  and  this  year  it  will  begin 
on  July  19th.  After  it  is  over  arrangements  similar  to  those  of 
last  year  are  to  be  made  by  the  League  for  visits  to  places  of 
interest  under  favorable  circumstances.  In  promoting  such  visits 
to  Britain,  in  giving  much  thought  and  trouble  freely  to  make 
them  in  the  highest  degree  a  success,  the  members  of  the  League 
are  rendering  a  valuable  service  to  their  country. 

The  Canadian  teacher  who  avails  himself  of  the  advantages  of 
such  an  experience  will  return  with  opinions  corrected  or  con- 
firmed, with  affections  ciuickened,  better  fitted  himself  to  do  his 
part  in  training  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  in  that  Empire  in 
which  Canada  is  destined  we  trust  to  play  an  important  part  if 
her  sons  are  true  to  the  best  traditions  of  their  forefathers  who, 
"not  once  or  twice"  treading  the  path  of  duty  found  it  the  way  to 
glory. 
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AMERICAN  AND  ONTARIO  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

W.  C.  Ferguson,  B.A. 

Those  who  were  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  College  and  High 
School  Department  last  year  will  remember  that  :i  most  interest- 
ing discussion  was  begun,  but  unfortunately  cut  short,  on  the 
address  given  by  Dr.  Needier  in  which  he  made  tha  comparison 
between  Prussian  and  Ontario  Secondary  Schools.  While  we 
recognize  the  position  of  Germany  at  the  head  of  educational  work 
of  every  kind,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  their  system  is  the 
result  of  social  organization,  history  and  ideals  which  do  not  find 
their  counterpart  in  this  country.  The  German  child  is  brought 
up  with  greater  respect  for  authority,  an  unswerving  obedience  to 
,the  higher  powers,  and  a  more  implicit  faith  in  the  judgment  of 
his  elders.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  Ontario  child  has  an  over- 
weening idea  of  his  own  importance  and  develops,  owing  to  both 
•home  and  school  training,  an  independence  of  spirit  which  too 
often  develops  into  impertinence  or  impudence.  The  conditions 
are  so  vastly  different  in  the  two  countries,  though  the  end  may 
be  the  same — tlie  best  education  to  produce  the  best  citizen — that 
it  would  seem  absurd  to  endeavour  to  introduce  a  system  which 
finds  place  in  an  old  land  like  Germany  into  a  new  country  like 
our  own.  There  are,  however,  many  excellent  features  of  a  Ger- 
man education  which  may  be  adopted  to  profit  in  working  out  an 
educational  policy  suited  to  the  growth  and  needs  of  a  new  and 
progressive  people. 

It  was  thought  wise  by  your  committee  to  continue  the  com- 
parison this  year  with  relation  to  the  American  secondary  schools 
and  our  own.  We  had  hoped  to  have  the  subject  introduced  by 
one  or  more  of  the  high  school  inspectors  who  have  lately  visited 
some  American  schools,  Imt  a  lack  of  time  and  a  certain  shyness 
ahout  appearing  before  the  teachers  prevented  them  from  acced- 
ing to  our  wishes.  So  that  the  duty  was  placed  on  your  secretary 
for  the  reason  that  we  were,  owing  to  shortness  of  time,  unable  to 
get  a  more  suitable  person  to  introduce  the  subject.  Such  inform- 
ation as  he  has  incorporated  into  his  paper  is  derived  from  per- 
sonal observation  of  several  institutions,  from  the  study  of  books 
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and  pamphlets  and  from  conversation  with  others  who  have  visited, 
or  been  connected  with  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States. 
Conclusions  which  have  been  reached  are  general  ones,  based  on 
conditions  which  seem  general  in  different  states,  it  being  always 
understood  that  there  are  widely  varying  differences  when  the 
whole  country  is  considered. 

The  United  States  system,  like  our  own,  consists  of  elementary 
schools  (usually  eight  grades)  secondary  schools  with  four  to  six 
year  courses,  and  universities  or  colleges.  The  last  two  grades  of 
the  primary  school  course  are  generally  known  as  the  grammar 
grades. 

The  relation  of  the  elementary  schools  to  the  high  schools  is 
much  the  same  as  in  our  own  country.  The  function  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  may  be  said  to  be  to  teach  all  the  children  of  the 
nation  the  elements  of  morality,  good  health  and  good  citizenship, 
and  to  give  them  a  mastery  of  the  tools  of  intelligence  and  culture, 
with  such  elementary  information  concerning  nature  and  man- 
kind as  may  be  taught  in  8  or  9  years  of  child  life.  The  high 
school  on  the  other  hand  continues  that  work  with  such  change  of 
means,  subject-matter  and  methods  as  will  meet  the  changing  needs 
and  abilities  of  adolescence.  Incidentally  it  prepares  the  boy  or 
girl  more  directly  for  his  or  her  vocation  or  for  entrance  to  uni- 
versity or  college. 

In  general  the  elementary  school  corresponds  to  our  own  public 
school.  The  first  six  grades  are  occupied  with  the  elementary 
studies  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  ability  to  use  Eng- 
lish effectively  in  writing  and  in  speaking.  Incidentally  he  has 
also  acquired  much  information  of  practical  value  in  life.  In  the 
second  period  of  the  elementary  school,  the  so-called  grammar 
grades,  the  emphasis  is  shifted  from  the  mastery  of  the  means  of 
knowledge  to  a  mastery  of  the  knowledge  itself.  The  use  of  the 
elements  is  continued  but  is  no  longer  the  main  purpose.  Geo- 
graphy, literature,  physiology,  history,  grammar  and  advanced 
arithmetic,  are  taught  for  both  practical  and  cultural  values,  some- 
times the  one,  and  sometimes  the  other  value  being  emphasized. 
In  contrast  to  our  own  schools  the  study  of  arithmetic  and  of  gram- 
mar is  terminated  in  these  grades  and  is  not  carried  into  the  hi^h 
school. 

The  secondary  schools,  which  are  universall}^  known  by  the 
name  of  high  schools,  are  of  course  of  many  different  kinds.     For 
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example,  there  is  the  school  like  the  Boston  Public  Latin  School, 
the  oldest  school  of  its  kind  in  America.  The  purpose  of  this 
school  is  to  prepare  boys  for  college,  and  every  candidate  for  ad- 
mission must  present  a  written  statement  from  his  parents  or 
guardians  of  his  intention  to  take  a  collegiate  education.  Then 
there  is  the  trade  or  vocational  schools  where  boys  and  girls  are 
trained  in  wood  or  metal  working  of  all  kinds,  electrical  wiring 
and  insulation,  printing,  bookbinding,  dressmaking,  millinery, 
machine-operating,  etc. ;  the  commercial  school  for  training  for 
business  life;  and  the  general  high  school  which,  like  our  own, 
prepares  for  college,  teaching  and  the  entering  of  various  profes- 
sions. It  is  with  the  last  or  general  high  school  that  our  com- 
parisons will  be  made.  Before  proceeding,  however,  to  a  detailed 
comparison,  I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  certain 
features  in  the  organization  and  management  which  obtain  in 
nearly  all,  if  not  all,  American  high  schools. 

First  in  regard  to  the  name.  All  such  schools  are  known  by 
the  one  name  of  high  schools  or  secondary  schools,  th^  name  col- 
legiate ins,titute  being  unknown  to  our  neighbors,  with  its  invid- 
ious distinctions.  The  name  which  was  applied  here  in  order  to 
spur  on  the  local  authorities  to  greater  zeal  in  the  equipment  and 
management  of  the  schools  served,  no  doubt,  a  useful  purpose  in 
its  own  day ;  liut  that  day,  it  seems  to  me,  has  passed  away.  That 
tlie  name  of  the  school  should  depend  on  the  number  of  times  that 
physical  exercises  are  held  per  week,  or  on  its  gymnasium  equip- 
ment would  appear  absurd.  The  high  scliools  do  just  as  good  work 
in  their  own  way  as  tlie  so-called  collegiate  institutes  and  such  dis- 
tinctions would  ho  best  abolished. 

Secondly,  the  length  of  the  lesson  period.  We  have  now  such 
an  overloaded  curriculum  that  most  principals  have  had  to  resort 
to  the  thirty-minute  period,  instead  of  the  forty  or  forty-five 
minute  one  which  is  usual  in  American  high  schools.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind,  after  a  teaching  experience  of  over 
twenty  years  in  our  own  schools,  partly  with  the  forty-five  minute 
and  partly  with  the  thirty-minute  period  that  the  half  hour  one 
is  insufficient.  My  recollection  of  my  first  ten  years  of  teaching  is 
that  the  lessons  were  of  forty-five  minutes  in  the  morning,  and 
thirty-five  in  the  afternoon.  They  were  in  London  9-9.45, 
9.4;Vin.20.    10.20-11.05,    11.05-11.45;    afternoon,    1.30-2.05,    2.05- 
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2.40,  2.40-3.20,  3.20-4.00.  8  Lessons  a  day.  Now  in  most  schools 
it  is  10  lessons  per  day  of  25  to  30  minutes  each.  Some  schools  have 
no  less  than  11  lesson  periods  per  day,  a  total  of  55  per  week. 
This  shorter  time  is  insufficient  to  good  work  especially  in  large 
classes.  The  recitation  should  be  the  most  thoroughgoing  intel- 
lectual work  of  the  day,  not  that  the  teacher  should  question  hur- 
riedly and  the  jDupil  answer  hurriedly,  recite  hurriedly  what  he 
has  learned,  or  write  down  hurriedly  his  notes  in  a  book.  The 
pupil  should  be  led  to  give  close  continued  attention  to  the  subject 
in  hand  and  to  express  in  the  best  way  possible  what  he  has 
learned.  Each  pupil  should  be  given  a  chance  to  clarify  such 
thoughts  as  he  has  and  express  them  aloud.  Teacher  and  pupil 
should  think  together  logically,  consecutive  and  aloud.  Clear 
energetic  thought  and  good  expression  require  time  and  a  serene 
atmosphere  in  which  to  grow  and  develop.  In  my  own  opinion, 
the  half  hour  lesson  with  its  accompanying  haste  and  incomplete- 
ness is  an  abomination.  The  pupils  become  mentally  sluggish 
under  the  ten  period  a  day  system  and  instead  of  nourishing 
themselves  with  the  food  of  knowledge,  sit  more  or  less  passively 
while  the  teacher  hastily  endeavors  by  a  system  of  forced  feeding 
to  thrust  down  their  intellectual  throats  the  savoury  mess  which 
he  has  prepared  for  them.  Pupils  expect  the  .teacher  to  do  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  for  them  and  actually  complain  when  he 
does  not. 

Thirdly,  in  most  American  schools,  the  number  of  such  recita- 
tions per  day  is  not  more  than  six  and  usualy  five,  of  which  one 
at  least  is  devoted  to  study  under  supervision.  Compare  .this  wnth 
our  ten  lessons  per  day  and  study  periods  so-called  which  gener- 
ally take  place  while  another  class  is  in  progress.  Happy  the 
youth  who  can  so  forget  his  surroundings  as  to  study  in  such  an 
atmosphere!  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  greater  number  of  les- 
sons tends  to  decrease  the  efficiency  of  each.  To  overtax  the  teacher 
is  to  reduce  his  power  of  effective  work  and  to  overtax  the  pupil 
is  to  commit  an  injury  to  his  physical  as  well  as  his  mental  equip- 
ment. My  own  attention  has  been  drawn  many  times  to  the  havoc 
wrought,  by  five  or  six  years  of  earnest  teaching  in  our  high 
schools,  on  the  very  faces  of  the  lady  teachers  who  have  gone  from 
our  colleges. 
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Fourthly,  in  most  American  schools  the  arrangement  is  made 
that  each  teacher  retains  his  own  class-room  and  his  pupils  come 
to  him  for  the  lessons.  A  great  waste  of  time,  you  say,  no  doubt, 
especially  if  you  have  never  seen  it  done.  In  London  where  I 
taught  for  fifteen  years  it  was  introduced  by  Dr.  jMerchant,  and 
any  teacher  who  has  been  on  the  staff  of  that  school  knows  the 
value  of  such  a  system.  Not  only  is  the  teacher  enabled  to  keep 
all  his  apparatus,  his  books,  his  notes  on  the  blackboard,  etc.,  but 
the  changing  itself  has  its  good  effect  on  the  classes.  They  seem 
to  be  at  once  influenced  by  the  very  room,  but  more  especially  by 
that  indescribable  influence  of  the  good  teacher  which  we  call  force 
or  personality.  The  amount  of  time  spent  in  changing,  which 
must  be  done  on  the  exact  stroke  of  the  bell,  is  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  gain  in  the  change  of  the  pupil's  attitude,  the 
short  brisk  walk  from  form  to  form  with  its  accompanying  discip- 
line, and  what  is  perhaps  most  important,  the  ventilation  of  the 
room  which  can  be  effected  in  the  interval.  The  only  objection 
that  can  seriously  be  urged  is  that  the  pupil  must  carry  his  books 
from  room  to  room.  Even  this  is  a  blessing  in  disguise  as  he  must 
exercise  care  over  his  books.  Pupils  must  go  to  tlie  science  rooms 
— why  not  to  the  other  rooms?  But,  you  say,  the  rooms  are  not 
adapted  to  it.  That  is  the  fault  of  the  architecture  of  joxir  school. 
You  couldn't  imagine,  however,  a  worse  building  for  the  purpose 
than  the  one  in  London  was  at  that  time. 

Another  feature  of  the  American  high  school  is  that  it  is  free  to 
all,  and  that  fees  are  not  exacted.  In  Ontario  all  must  pay  their 
share  of  high  school  taxes,  but  it  is  only  the  wealthy  class  in  many 
towns  and  cities  that  can  now  afford  to  send  their  children.  I 
taught  in  Riverdale  High  School,  Toronto,  and  know  tliat 
seliool  fees  kept  many  bright  boys  and  girls  from  getting  a  high 
school  education.  The  high  schools  were  once  free  in  most  places, 
but  the  pernicious  fee  system  has  gradually  come  into  use. 

Promotions  in  American  scliools  are  made  from  form  to  form 
as  with  us  or  liy  sulijects  according  to  a  system  of  credits  wliich 
depend  on  1he  preparation  and  nmount  of  school  time  spent  in 
each  subject  per  week.  An  examination  is  also  conducted  for  those 
who  have  failed  in  the  other  test.  Just  as  Avitli  ns  there  are  cer- 
tain subjects  that  are  compulsory,  and  others  wliich  are  elective 
depending  upon   the  ultimate  aim    and   purpose   of  the   pupil   to 
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enter  a  university,  to  teach,  or  to  go  to  a  technical  college.  The 
system  varies  with  the  school,  and  it  is  difficult  to  do  more  than 
quote  an  example  from  a  Boston  school. 

"Diplomas  are  granted  for  quantity  and  quality  of  work,  repre- 
sented as  follows: 

(a)  The  amount  of  work  represented  by  one  period  a  week  for 
one  year  in  any  study  counts  as  one  point  toward  winning  a 
diploma.  Two  periods  of  unprepared  recitations  or  laboratory 
work  are  considered  equivalent  to  one  period  of  prepared  work. 

{h)  The  points  assigned  to  each  study  are  all  won  or  all  lost  on 
the  whole  year's  record  of  recitations  and  examinations  in  that 
study,  except  that  not  to  exceed  two  points  may  be  assigned  to  the 
subject  of  typewriting  alone.  The  standard  used  for  determining 
whether  this  record  be  satisfactory  or  otherwise  is  such  as  has 
been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

(c)  A  full  year's  work  consists  of  twenty  points. 

{d)  A  diploma  is  awarded  to  pupils  who  have  won  eighty 
points,  which  usually  requires  four  years'  attendance.  The  points 
offered  for  a  diploma  must  include 

(1)  Eight  points  in  physical  training. 

(2)  One  point  in  hygiene. 

(3)  At  least  twelve  points  in  English. 

(4)  At  least  seven  points  in  the  same  foreign  language,  or  in 
phonography  and  typewriting. 

(5)  At  least  four  points  in  mathematics  or  in  bookkeeping. 

(6)  At  least  three  points  in  history. 

(7)  At  least  three  points  in  science." 

Such  a  system  of  credits  prevents  the  cramming  up  of  a  sub- 
ject in  one  year  for  matriculation  as  frequently  happens,  for  in- 
stance, in  regard  to  German  in  our  high  schools.  The  diplomas 
of  this  school  mentioned  above  are  accepted  as  entrance  certifi- 
cates to  Harvard  and  Yale. 

I  do  not  grant,  however,  by  any  means,  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can high  school  pupil  is  superior  to  the  boy  or  girl  of  the  same 
grade  in  our  own  schools.  On  the  contrary,  my  own  experience 
and  observation  have  been  that  whereas  the  United  States  pupil 
gives  a  good  impression  by  his  readiness  to  answer  at  length,  his 
knowledge  is  frequently  shallow  and  inaccurate.  Tn  English  liter- 
ature, for  example,  his  knowledge  is  rather  about  authors  and  their 
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works  than  based  on  personal  intimate  knowledge  and  close  study 
of  those  works.  The  subject  of  mathematics,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  many  who  have  acquaintance  with  their  schools,  is  not 
as  thoroughly  taught  as  here. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  pupil  and  teacher  have  leisure  to 
think.  The  outstanding  feature  of  our  system  is  haste.  Pupil 
and  teacher  are  rushed  to  death.  We  have  in  our  tirst  year  as 
many  as  17  and  even  18  and  19  subjects.  In  the  American  high 
school  the  pupil  has  6  or  7,  or  at  most,  8  subjects. 

For  comparison,  I  have  prepared  the  following  tables  to  show 
the  amount  of  time  spent  in  our  schools  in  average  number  of 
minutes  per  week,  as  compared  with  some  typical  American 
schools.  My  figures  are  taken  from  four  schools  varying  from  the 
largest  Collegiate  Institute  to  the  average  four-master  school. 

The  tables  were  placed  on  the  blackboard  and  explained  to  the 
meeting  at  length.  The  schools  are  designated  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  the 
numbers  opposite  the  subjects  are  the  half  hour  periods  per  week 
given  to  the  subject,  and  at  the  right  side  the  total  average  minutes 
per  week,  so  as  to  compare  with  American  time-tables. 

First  Year  (Ontario  Schools"). 


MATHEMATICS 


*  Arithmetic. . . 

Aljrebra 

Geometry . . . . 

*Coinposition. , 
*lviteratnre  . . . 
*(7rammar  . . .  , 

*Speliing 

*Oral  Reading, 


Average  No- 
of  minutes 
per  week 


248 


ENGLISH 


3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

*  Compulsory  for  all  pupils. 

t  Compulsory  for  General  Course  Students. 


405 


*Hi8tory 

5 

3          3 

3 

10) 

♦Geography 

3 

1 
3           2           3 

75 

fArt 

Book-keeping  . . . 
*Writing 

4 
3 

3 

3 

3 
4 
3 
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A 

B 

C 

Average  No. 
D       of  minutes 
per  week 

tSClENCE                 Elementary 

5 

5 

6 

5                 150 

LANGUAGES           Latin 

French , . . . 

5 
5 

3 
3 

4           4 
3         - 

203 

Domestic  Science 
Manual  Training. 

— 

3 
3 

3 
3 

— 

*Physical  Culture. 

3 

3           3 

3                  90 

First  Year  (Boston). 

Average  Time  Table 


Mathematics 

English 

Latin 

French 

History 

Physical  'Culture . 


4'J  minute 
periods 


6  half-hour  recesses. 
Study  periods 


4 
(4  or)  5 
6 
4 
4 
2 


Minutes  per 
week 


160 
200 
240 
!G0 
160 
80 


1,0  0 
ISO 
350 


1.6C0 


First  Year  (New  York). 


Average  Time  Table 


Mathematics 

English 

Science 

Art 

*Mu8ic 

Physical  Culture 

Latin  or  French  or  German. 


Recesses  and  Study. 
*Optional 


45  Minute 
Periods 


Minutes  per 
week 


225 

225 

225 

90 

4.T 

90 
225 


1,125 
375 


1,500 


•  Compulsory  for  all  pupils. 

t  Compulsory  for  General  Course  Students. 

9 
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Skcond  Year  (Ontario  Schools). 


A 

B 

C 

D 

Average  No. 
of  minutes 
per  week 

MATHEMATICS    *Arithmetic 

Algebra 

Geometry 

5 
5 
5 

3 
3 

4 

3 
3 
3 

5 
3 
2 

330 

ENGLISH                *Composition 

*  Literature 

*Grammar 

*Spelling 

*Oral  Reading 

3 
4 
3 
2 
3 

3 
3 
3 

1 

3 
2 
3 
2 

2 

3 
3 
5 
2 
3 

4(0 

*HiBtory 

— 

3 

2 

3 

60 

*Geography 

5 

3 

2 

3                  98 

tArt 

Book-keeping. 


127 


t Elementary  Science. 


1 43 


LANGUAGES 


Latin  . . . 
French. . 
German. 
Greek.    . 


277 


Domestic  Science 
Manual  Training 


3 

3     I     — 


Physical  Culture 


82 


♦Compulsory  for  all  pupils. 

t  Compulsory  for  General  Course. 
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Second  Year  (Boston). 

Average  T:'me  Table 

40  miuute 
Periods 

Minutes  per 
week 

Mathematics 

English 

3  or  4 
3 

5  or  6 
3 
5 
3 
2 

=    160 
120 

Latin 

240 

French 

120 

German  or  Greek 

200 

History 

12) 

Physical  Culture 

80 

Recesses  and  Study 

1,040 
460 

1,500 

Second  Year  (New  York). 


Average  Time  Table 


Mathematics. 

English 

History 

Art 


*Mu8ic 

Physical  Culture 

Latin  or  French  or  German 
Greek  or  Spanish  or  Italian 


Eecesses  and  Study. 
*Optional  


Minutes  per 
week 


l.-'iOO 


Conclusions. 

1.  Our  curriculum,  especially  in  the  lower  school,  is  overloaded. 

2.  Too  much  time  is  put  on  elementary  subjects  which  might  be 
completed  in  public  school — arithmetic  and  grammar. 

3.  Too  much  time  is  spent  on  subjects  which  might  better  be 
taken  up  in  relation  to  others — reading,  spelling,  writing. 

4.  Too  much  time  is  given  to  English  subjects. 

5.  Not  enough  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  languages  which 
should  be  stressed  in  the  junior  forms,  when  the  pupils  are  at  the 
best  age  for  acquiring  new  sounds  and  forms  of  speech. 

6.  Pupils  should  be  taught  under  supervision  how  to  study. 

7.  The  number  of  studies  should  be  reduced  in  the  lower  school 
to  allow  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  homework  and  a  longer 
recitation  period. 
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ETUDE  SUB  ANATOLE  FRANCE. 

Par  Paul  Rochat,  M.A.,  Harbord  Collegla.te  Institute. 

Madame  la  Presidente,  Mesdames,  Messieurs: — 

Lorsque  rassociation  m'a  fait  Thouneur  de  me  faire  demander 
par  monsieur  le  professeur  de  Champ,  de  vous  parler  aujourd'hui, 
le  choix  dun  sujet  m'a  embarasse  pour  un  moment.  Ayant  ecarte 
le  sujet  " jMethode, "  le  sujet  "Litterature"  se  presente  a  moi,  et 
plus  particulierement  le  sujet  de  la  litterature  moderne.  Bien  des 
fois,  depuis  que  je  suis  au  Canada,  mon  amour-propre  de  fran- 
qais  a  souffert  en  entendant  I'ignorance  critiquer  notre  litter- 
ature moderne,  I'accuser  d'immoralite  et  de  mauvaise  influence 
sur  1 'esprit,  des  lecteurs.  Je  ne  me  poserai  pas  en  defenseur,  de 
notre  litterature  moderne.  Elle  est  assez  forte,  pour  se  defendre 
toute  seul  et  se  moquer  de  ses  detracteurs.  Ou  alors,  il  me 
faudrait  faire  le  proces  de  ceux  qui  voudraient  voiler  la  nudite 
dans  les  chefs  d'oeuvre  de  la  peinture  et  de  la  sculpture,  qui 
voudraient  voir  des  oeuvres  comme  celles  de  Rembrandt  mises  a 
I'ecart  ou  meprisees.  Qu'ils  lisent  la  litterature  moderne,  qu'ils 
en  etudient  la  forme,  le  style,  qu'ils  ameliorent  le  leur  par  cette 
etude,  voila  ee  qu'ils  devraient  faire.  A  ces  detracteurs  de  notre 
litterature  qui  refusent  de  voir  plus  d'art  et  plus  de  beaute  dans 
Balzac  que  dans  Thackeray,  dans  Dumas  que  dans  Walter  Scott, 
parceque  souvent  ils  out  ete  naturels  et  out  decrit  des  choses  qui 
existent  et  discutent  des  problemes  qui  nous  troublent  tous 
aujourd  liui.  a  ces  deti-a<'t('iirs,  je  demanderai  ce  qu'ils  peusent 
d'Anatole  France. 

C'est  un  ecrivain  de  tout  premier  ordre,  sa  langue  et  son  style 
soiit  clairs  et  concis  et  (luelques  unes  de  ses  opuvres  sont  des  gem- 
mes  qu'on  ne  pent  pas  se  lasser  de  lire  et  de  relire.  II  est  audessus 
de  ses  contemporains,  une  figure  ii  part,  sympathique  et  attirante. 

Jacf|ucs  Francois  Thibauld,  ton  jours  connu  sous  le  nom  d'Ana- 
tole France,  est  ne  le  16  Avril,  1844,  dans  (juelque  vieille  inaison 
de  la  rue  de  Seine  ou  du  Quai  Mala<iuais  ou  son  pere  etait  libraire, 
dans  ]e  (luartier  des  Ijoiuiuinistcs  et  des  inarcliands  d'estarapes  et 
de  bric-a-brac,  dans  le  centre  de  ce  Paris  qu'il  aime  tant  et  qu'il 
decrit  avec  tant  d 'amour  dans  ses  livres.  Enfant  precoce,  nerveux, 
chetif,  caressant. 
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' '  Deja  surpris  de  vivre  et  de  regarder  vivre, ' '  de  bonne  heure  il  a 
aime  les  images  et  les  livres  avant  de  les  avoir  ouverts;  de  bonne 
lieure  il  a  su  regarder  les  objets,  voir  leurs  formes,  leurs  couleurs 
et  en  jonir  et  il  a  su  gouter  les  vielles  choses  et  s'interesser  an 
passe.  Son  pere  etait  un  honime  serieux,  candide  et  de  caractere 
meditatif;  sa  mere  etait  douce,  fine  et  d'une  adorable  tendresse. 
Et  I'enfant  se  ressentira  plus  tard  de  eette  double  influence. 

II  fit  ses  etudes  dans  une  ecole  ecclesiastique :  le  college  Stanislas, 
et  ce  milieu  a  eu  une  grande  influence  sur  lui ;  dans  une  institu- 
tion religieuse  les  exercises  de  piete  y  font  I'ame  plus  pure  plus 
tendre  s'ils  ne  la  font  pas  hypocrite.  La  purete  acquise  la,  a 
plus  de  chance  de  se  conserver  et  quand  plus  tard  la  foi  le  quittera, 
il  demeurera  capable  de  la  comprendre  et  de  I'aimer  chez  les 
autres.  Au  college  il  fit  d 'excellentes  humanites  a  I'ancienne 
mode ;  on  dit  que  sa  partie  la  plus  f aible  etait  le  frangais !  II  a 
senti  la  beaute  antique,  il  a  connu  La  Magie  des  mots,  il  a  aime 
des  phrases  pour  1 'harmonic  des  sons  enchaines  et  pour  les  visions 
qu'elles  evoquaient  en  lui.  Plus  tard  il  entra  le  cenacle  des 
Parnassiens  et  son  esprit  y  fit  des  acquisitions  nouvelles.  En 
meme  temps  ils  s'impregnait  des  plus  recentes,  philosophies.  Ses 
premiers  vers  respirent  Lucrece  renouvele,  Darwin  et  Leconte  de 
Lisle. 

Sa  premiere  oeuvre  est  une  etude,  d 'Alfred  de  Vigny  publiee 
en  1868  mais  sa  premiere  oeuvre  serieuse  est  ''Noces  Corinthien- 
nes. "  C'est  un  chef  d 'oeuvre,  mais  helas,  trop  pen  connu.  M. 
Jules  Lemaitre  pretend  que  Tavenement  du  Christianisme  forme 
le  grand  noeud  du  drame  liumain.  II  cherche  a  demontrer  que  cer- 
tains esprits  regarderent  cette  evenment  comme  une  immense 
calamite  et  qu  une  ame  riche  et  completement  humaine  devrait  etre 
paienne  et  chretienne  a  la  fois.  Nous  trouvons  cette  ame  dans  ce 
beau  poeme.  Je  ne  crois  pas  qu'on  ait  jamais  mieux  exprime  la 
securite  enfantine  des  ames  eprises  de  la  vie  terrestre  et  qui  se 
sentent,  a  I'aise  dans  la  nature  divinisee,  ni  d 'autre  part,  1 'in- 
quietude mystique  d'ou  est  nee  la  religion  nouvelle.  C'est  bien 
la  le  drame  qui  dans  les  trois  premiers  siecles  a  du  apporter  le 
trouble  dans  d'innombrables  families. 

Quand  il  commenga  1 'apprentissage  de  la  vie  et  qu'il  fut  mis, 
au  sorter  des  livres,  en  presence  du  monde  reel,  il  advint  qu'Anatole 
France  avait  perdu  la  foi.  Comment  cela  etait-il  arrive?  Tres 
simplement,  par  un  travail  obseur  et  lent.     II  n'y  avait  eu  ni 
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brusque  secousse,  ni  deehirement  douloureux;  mais  un  glissement 
vers  une  incredulite  complete  et  tres  douce.  La  vie  est  pour  lui 
un  spectacle  auquel  il  assiste  ou  plutot  c'est  une  serie  de  repre- 
sentations qui  se  succedent  sans  s'amener  depourvues  de  lien  com- 
me  de  signification.  II  s'interdit  toute  vue  d 'ensemble,  content  de 
saisir  qa  et  la  quelque  clarte  ou  saillie  des  choses  et  d'en  jouir.  A 
quoi  bon  se  gater  son  plaisir?  La  vie  est  un  jeu  de  phenomenes, 
une  comedie  d'apparences  vaine,  fantasmagorie  a  laquelle  nous 
pouvous  nous  preter  ou  nous  refuser  suivant  le  caprice  de  notre 
humeur:  elle  n'est  faite  que  pour  notre  amusement.  Cette 
maniere  d'envisager  le  train  du  monde  a  toutes  sortes  d'avantages 
et  elle  est  tres  propre  a  tenir  I'esprit  dans  une  allegresse  legere. 
C'est  ce  que  j'aime  tant  dans  Anatole  France. 

Sa  philosophic  n'est  pas  nouvelle  et  il  n'a  pas  la  pretention  de 
1 'avoir  inventee.  II  n'a  pas  ajoute  un  argument  au  meme 
pyrrhonisme.  Tout  a  ete  dit.  II  n'est  que  de  le  redire  sous  une 
autre  forme.  L'originalite  d 'Anatole  France  est  d 'avoir  trouve 
dans  les  graces  fleuries  de  son  style,  une  forme  appropriee  a  la  doc- 
trine de  I'universel  ecoulement.  En  outre,  il  a  su  traduire  par 
(ringenieux  symboles  divers  aspects  du  scepticisme  et  d'en  mar- 
quer  les  etapes  successives.  Nous  en  trouvons  un  example  dans  le 
Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard  public  en  1881  que  je  considere  com- 
me  le  symbole  d 'Anatole  France  et  dont  je  vais  specialement 
parler,  cette  ceuvre  synthetisant  a  mes  yeux  tout  ce  que  je  viens  de 
dire  en  general  des  oeuvres  de  notre  auteur.  Ce  scepticisme  se 
presente  d'abord  sous  I'air  le  plus  gracieux  et  le  plus  riant,  accom- 
pagne  de  tendresse,  de  douceur,  de  pitie. 

Ou  a  souvent  dit  que  Sylvestre  Bonnard  est  Anatole  France  lui- 
meme.  Vieilli  ?  Non  pas ;  car,  d  'abord,  si  1  'esprit  de  M.  Sylvestre 
Bonnard  a  soixante-dix  ans,  son  coeur  est  reste  jeune,  il  salt  aimer. 
Et  puis  c'est  I'homme  d'un  siecle  ou  1'  on  est  vieux  de  bonne 
heure.  Sylvestre  B(mnard  resume  en  lui  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de 
meilleur  dans  I'ame  de  ce  siecle.  D'autres  ages  ont  incarne 
le  meilleur  d'eux-memes  dans  le  citoyen,  dans  I'artiste, 
dans  le  chevalier,  dans  le  pretre,  dans  I'homme  du  monde. 
Le  19eme  siecle  a  son  declin  si  on  ne  veut  retenir 
que  les  plus  eminentes  de  ses  qualites,  est  un  vieux  savant  celi- 
bataire,  tres  intelligent,  tres  reflechi,  tres  ironique  et  tres  doux. 
Et  cette  figure  presque  symbolique,  Anatole  France  sait  nous  la 
monlrer  tres  vivante  et  tres  particuliere.     M.  Sylvestre  Bonnard 
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est  un  membre  de  I'lnstitut;  a  ce  propos  je  vous  dirai  qu'Anatole 
France  fut  elu  membre  de  I'Academie  franqaise  en  1896.  C'est 
un,  vieux  gargon,  qui  a  des  manies  de  vieux  gargon.  II  est 
opprime  par  sa  vieille  bonne  qu'il  respeete  et  qu'il  craint.  II  a 
un  grand  nez  dont  les  mouvements  trahissent  ses  emotions.  II  a 
une  faiblesse  pour  les  vins  loyaux  et  pour  les  viandes  saines 
habilement  preparees.  II  a  dans  ses  fagons  de  parler  un  brin  de 
pedantisme  dont  il  est  le  premier  a  sourire.  II  s'abandoune  a  des 
bavardages  pleins  de  choses  comme  un  vieillard  d'Homere  qui 
aurait  plus  de  trois  mille  ans  d 'experience  en  plus.  Et  le  souvenir 
d'Homere  vient  d'autant  mieux  ici  que  par  un  melange  des  plus 
savoureux.  Anatole  France  tout  nourri  de  lettres  grecques,  se 
plait  a  imiter,  dans  I'expression  des  sentiments  les  plus  modernes, 
1 'elegance  du  verbe  antique  et  que  le  style  de  M.  Bonnard  rappelle 
tantot  rOdyssee  et  tantot  les  Economiques  ou  I'Oedipe  a  Colonne. 
Ce  sont  bien  les  discours  d'un  Nestor  qui,  au  lieu  de  trois  pauvres 
petites  generations  en  aurait  vu  passer  cent  vingt. 

II  est  impossible  de  vous  donner  un  resume  de  ce  livie.  II  n'y 
a  presque  pas  d 'action.  Ce  vieux  savant  a  ete  amoureux  dans  ses 
jeunes  jours.  Dans  sa  vieillesse,  il  retrouve  la  fille  ou  la  petite 
fille  de  celle  qu'il  a  aimee,  pensionnaire  dans  un  petit  pensionnat 
de  quartier,  en  butte  aux  persecutions  de  sa  maitresse  d'ecole.  Son 
crime  est  de  1'  enlever  et  de  I'elever  ailleurs  jusqu'  a  ce  qu'elle 
epouse  un  disciple  du  vieux  maitre. 

Mais  ce  qu  'il  f aut  voir,  ce  sont  les  caracteres,  de  vrais  portraits ; 
les  incidents,  de  vrais  chefs  d'oeuvre;  les  descriptions,  des  oeuvres 
d'art.  M.  Sylvestre  Bonnard  dans  son  ame  charmante  de  vieil 
enfant,  a  garde  le  tresor  intact  d'une  incorrigible  candeur.  II  a 
su  mettre  dans  sa  vie,  une  chimere  innocente  qui  lui  a  rendu 
courtes  les  heures,  I'a  preserve  contre  les  tentations  dangereuses  et 
lui  a  epargne  de  connaitre  I'amertume  des  deceptions  et  la  torture 
des  regrets.  Chacun  de  nous  fait  a  sa  maniere  le  reve  de  la  vie :  le 
bon  erudit  a  donne  pour  cadre  paisible  a  son  reve  eette  cite  des 
livres  que  garde  son  chat,  Hamilcar,  prince  somnolent.  II  veut 
achever,  avant  de  mourir,  I'histoire  des  abbes  de  St.  Germain  des 
Pres.  II  ne  s 'abuse  pas  sur  la  valeur  de  son  oeuvre  et  la  devine 
aussi  ridicule  qu'un  tableau  chronologique  des  amants  d'Helene 
ou  la  collection  de  boites  d'allumettes  du  prince  Trepof.  Mais  il 
lui  est  reconnaissant  pour  I'aide  qu'elle  lui  a  pretee  durant  le  voy- 
age.   N'ayant  rien  su  de  la  vie  et  ne  s'etant  pas  mele  a  la  societe 
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cles  homines,  il  est  reste  indulgent  et  bon.  Des  sentiments  delicats 
fleurissent  dans  son  ame  naive.  Sur  ses  levres  voltigent  des  paroles 
elegantes  et  nombreuses.  II  addressera  des  discours  pleins  de  phil- 
osophie  a  son  chat.  II  s'attaehera  a  des  details  d'interieiir,  aiix 
faiblesses  de  sa  vie  de  vieux  garqon.  Cette  vision  de  petites  por- 
tions de  la  Comedie  humaine  par  un  vieux  membre  de  I'lnstitut 
tres  savant  et  tres  bon,  c'est  ee  qu'on  pent  imaginer  de  plus 
delicieux. 

Ce  eharme  est  tres  complexe,  et  je  sens  bien  que  je  ne  qourrai 
jamais  en  degager  tous  les  elements.  C'est  d'abord  une  ironie 
tres  douce,  tres  ealme  qui  s'insinue  dans  tous  les  recits  et  dans 
toutes  les  reflexions.  Le  dessein  meme  des  personnages  a  toujours 
quelque  chose  d'ironique;  il  aecentue,  avec  une  exageration  plaeide? 
les  traits  caracteristiques.  Et,  par  exemple,  M.  Mouche  et  Mile. 
Prefere,  deux  venerables  personnes  d'un  hypocrisie  sereine  et 
d'une  parfait  mechancete,  desent  bien  ee  qu'ils  doivent  dire,  mais 
lis  ne  le  disent  pas  tout  a  fait  comme  ils  le  diraient  en  realite: 
leurs  propos,  comme  leurs  figures,  nous  arrivent  repercutes  et  re- 
flechis.  Cette  continuelle  et  presque  involontaire  ironie,  c'est  bien 
le  ton  habituel  d'un  honime  qui  se  regarde  vivre  lui  et  les  autres, 
et  pour  (jui  tout  est  apparence  phenomene,  spectacle;  car  une  telle 
faqon  de  prendre  le  monde  ne  va  pas  sans  un  detaehement  de 
I'esprit  qui  est  neeessairement  ironique.  On  garde  son  sang-froid 
meme  dans  1 'observation  la  plus  appliquee  ou  dans  I'emotion  la 
plus  forte,  et  malgre  tout  on  porte,  partout  avec  soi,  cette  arriere 
pensee  que  tout  est  vanite.  Et  tous  les  etres  qui  n'y  songent  point 
meme  ceux  qu'on  aime,  vous  font  sourire  par  quelque  endroit,  fut- 
ce  le  plus  affectueusement  du  monde. 

^Fais  cette  ironie,  n'etant  en  somme  que  la  conscience  toujours 
piTseiite  du,  mystere  des  choses  et  de  la  fragilite  des  destinees 
Imiiijiincs,  iinplique  la  bonte,  la  pilie,  la  tendresse — une  tendresse 
]il('iiie  de  pensee  et  d'autant  plus  profonde.  II  y  a  la  je  sais 
combien  de  pages  qui  vous  mouillent  les  yeux :  celles  ou,  M.  Bon- 
nard  se  souvient  de  Clementine,  celles  ou  il  va  s'agenouiller  sur 
sa  tombe  avec  Mme.  de  Gabry,  celles  oii  il  avoue  qu'il  n'avait  pas 
compte  que  Jeanne  se  marierait  si  Adte.  Partout  cette  tendresse 
et  cette  ironie  s'accompagnent,  car  elles  ont  les  memes  origines: 
elles  sont  I'une  et  I'autre  d'une  telle  sorte  qu 'elles  ne  supposent 
pas  seulement  une  disposition  naturelle  de  I'esprit  et  du  cceur, 
mais  une  science  etendue,  1 'habitude  de  la  meditation,  de  longues 
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reveries  sur  riiomme  et  sur  le  moncle  et  la  connaissance  des  phil- 
osophies qui  ont  tente  d'expliquer  ee  double  mystere.  Ce  fends 
serieux  d'  idees  generales  n'est  jamais  absent:  souvent,  a  I'im- 
proviste,  a  la  suite  de  quelque  observation  particuliere,  il  apparait 
comme  un  eclair,  et  Ton  voit  tout  a  coup,  derriere  le  souvenir  ou 
rimpression  notee  en  passant,  s'ouvrir  par  la  vertu  de  quelques 
mots,  des  lointains  qui  troubleut  et  qui  font  songer.  En  voiei  un 
exemple  que  je  choisis  pour  sa  clarte.  Un  autre  dirait,  je  suppose 
en  parlant  du  jardin  ou  son  enfance  s'est  ecoulee:  "C'est  dans  ce 
jardin  que  j'ai  joue  tout  enfant."  Anatole  France  ecrit:  C'est 
dans  ce  jardin  que  j  'appris  en  jouant,  a  connaitre  quelques  par- 
celles  de  ce  vieil  univers." 
#  *******  # 

Je  ne  vous  ai  parle  que  de  deux  ceuvres  d 'Anatole  France. 
C'est  que  nous  retrouvous  les  memes  principes,  les  memes  idees 
dans  toutes  ses  ceuvres.  L'auteur  se  confie  a  nous.  Les  histoires 
sont  simples,  impossibles  a  analyser ;  la  forme  est  tout.  Apres  le 
crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard,  il  publia  de  nombreuses  ceuvres  dont 
je  citerai  seulement  les  plus  importantes.  Les  desirs  de  Jean  Ser- 
vien  (publics  en  1882)  histoire  d'un  pauvre  gar^on  qui  aime,  un 
actrice  et  qui  apres  quelques  annees  de  vie  difficile  est  tue  pendant 
la  commune. 

Le  Livre  de  mon  ami,  livre  pur  et  delicat,  plein  de  souvenirs 
d'enfances  et  oil  nous  reconnaissons  un  Sylvestre  Bonnard,  mais 
marie  et  entoure  d 'amour  et  d 'affection. 

La  Rotisserie  de  la  Reine  Pedauque  et  les  Opinions  de  M.  Jerome 
Coignard  publics  tons  deux  en  1893  et  dont  je  voudrais  avoir  le 
temps  de  vous  parler.  On  y  trouve  I'influence  de  "Jacques  le 
Fataliste  et  son  IMaitre"  de  Diderot. 

Puis  nous  trouvons  le  Lys  Rouge  en  1894  histoire  moderne  tres 
lue  mais  qui  n'est  pas  une  de  celles  que  j'airae  le  mieux. 

Ensuite  I'Histoire  Conhemporaine,  formee  de  plusieurs  livres, 
critiques,  satiriques,  de  la  civilisation  moderne.  Je  voudrais  vous 
parler  de  cette  Histoire  Contemporaine,  Mais  je  m'apercois  que 
mon  sujet  est  trop  long,  Neanmoins  mon  but  est  attient.  Je 
youlais  vous  interesser  a  Anatole  France. 

Souvent  quand  on  parle  d'un  auteur  connu,  il  y  a  toujours  quel- 
qu'un  pour  demander:  Est-il  un  genie  qui  inspire?  Cette  ques- 
tion peut-elle  s'adresser  a  Anatole  France?  Laissez-moi  vous  dire 
qu'on  ne  recoit  jamais  d'une  lecture  que  le  benefice  de  ce  qu'on  y 
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eherche  ni  plus,  ni  moins.  ]Mais  etre  mis  en  contact  immediat  avec 
un  esprit  tres  cultive  et  tres  instruit,  et  qui  ne  se  permet  jamais 
de  produire  ee  qui  n'est  pas  raffine  et  choisi,  cela  n'est  pas,  mince 
benefice.  II  n'y  a  ni  signes  de  hate  ou  de  desordre  dans  les  ceuvres 
d'Anatole  France. 

II  ne  combat  pas  et  ne  pleure  pas;  il  n'a  pas  d'evangile  a 
precher;  il  n'est  ni  idealiste  ni  naturaliste.  ]\Iais  il  pense  d'une 
maniere  agreable,  facile  et  gracieuse  et  il  n'exprime  rien  que  dans 
son  esprit  il  n'a  pas  admis  comme  raisonnable. 

Au  fond  il  est  plutot  un  peuseur  qu'un  romaneier,  mais  il  a 
choisi  la  forme  de  roman  parce  qu'il  a  horreur  de  tout  ce  qui 
semble  doErmatique.  Le  monde  entier;  son  enfance  et  sa  vieillesse 
se  reflechissent  dans  le  miroir  de  sa  pensee.  Nous  en  savons  plus 
longe  apres  I'avoir  lu  et  iei  la  science  ne  nous  rends  pas  amers.  II 
nous  apprend  a  etre  plus  tolerants,  a  avoir  plus  de  pitie. 

II  y  aurait  encore  beaucoup  a  dire.  Ma  tete  ou  plutot  mon 
coeur  est  plein  d'Anatole  France,  specialement  apres  ces  quelques 
semaines  que  je  viens  de  passer  a  le  relire  soigneusement  a  votre 
intention.  En  terminant,  je  citerai  quelques  mots  de  M.  Jules 
Lemaitre  qui  expriment  parfaitement  ce  que  je  ressens. 

"  Les  livres  de  M.  Anatole  France  sont  de  ceux  que  je  voudrais 
le  plus  avoir  faits.  Je  crois  les  comprendre  et  les  sentir  entiere- 
ment  mais  je  les  aime  tant  que  je  ne  peux  les  analyser  sans  un 
pen  de  trouble." 

Toronto,  March,  1913. 
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DIE  KENNTNIS  VON  LAND  UND  LEU  TEN  IN  IHRER 
BEDEUTUNG  FuR  DEN  SPRACHUNTERRICHT. 

VoN  Professor  I.  Benzinger,  Ph.D. 

Der  Sprachunterricht  stellt  an  den  Schiiler  die  grossten 
Anforderungen :  Auge,  Ohr  und  Zunge,  Gedaehtnis,  Phantasie 
und  Denken  sind  fortwahrend  in  Anspruch  genommen.  Deshalb 
ist  er  fiir  den  Lehrer  eine  besonders  schvvierige  Aufgabe,  und 
der  Lehrer  wird  dankbar  die  Hilfe  beniitzen,  die  in  der 
Kenntnis  von  Land  und  Leuten  fiir  den  Sprachunterricht 
liegt.  Diese  hilft  ihm,  die  besonderen  Schwierigkeiten  zu  iiber- 
\vinden,  die  auf  jeder  Stufe  des  Sprachunterrichts  sich  erheben. 

Die  erste  Stufe  hat  es  vorzugsweise  mit  dem  Auswendiglernen 
der  gedachtnismassigen  Aneignung  des   Stoffes  zu  tun. 

Die  eigentiimliche  Schwierigkeit  dieser  Stufe  liegt  in  der 
Belastung  des  Gedaehtnisses,  die  sie  verlangt.  Welche  Menge 
von  Einzelheiten — Worten,  Formen,  Kegeln — bei  einer  Sprache 
zu  lernen  sind,  brauche  ich  nicht  aufzuzahlen.  Das  Schlimme 
dabei  ist,  dass  das  Gedaehtnis  nicht,  oder  nur  ausserst  selten,  am 
Denken  eine  Unterstiitzung  findet.  Kein  Verstand  der  Ver- 
standigen  vermag  zu  ergriinden,  warum  im  Deutschen  die  "Jung- 
frau  "  Feminium,  das  "  Madchen  "  Neutrum  ist,  warum  die 
"  Frau  "  weibliehen,  das  "  Weib  "  sachliehen  Gesehlechtes  ist. 
und  dergleichen.  Der  Schiiler  fragt  immer  wieder:  Warum 
sagt  man  so  ?  Und  der  Lehrer  muss  immer  wieder  antworten : 
Man  darf  beim  Sprachenlernen  nicht  immer  fragen:  warum? 
Die  lebende   Sprache  ist  das  allerwillkiirlichste  Wesen. 

Die  Folgen  sind  bekannt.  Nichts  ermiidet  so  sehr  das  Gehirn,  als 
vde  das  rein  mechanische  Auswendiglernen,  und  die  Grenzen  der 
Aufnahmefahigkeit  des  Gedaehtnisses  sind  bald  erreicht.  Dann 
verliert  der  Schiiler  das  Interesse  und  damit  einen  gutenteil 
der  Kraft  zum   Lernen.       Das   Ende  ist   der   Widerwille :   ' '  ich 
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hasse  die  verrlickte  Sprache,  unci  das  Volk,  das  sie  erfunden"— 
das  ist  nielit  selten  die  Stimmung  des  Scliiilers. 

Es  gilt  also  zu  allerst,  dem  Seliiiler  diese  mechanisehe  Auf- 
gabe  zu  erlcichtern,  indem  man  sein  Interesse  wach  erlialt.  Das 
eben  ermoglicht  die  Kenntnis  von  Land  und  Leuten.  Erzalilen 
Sie  dem  Schiiler  vom  fremden  Land,  seinen  Erzeugnissen, 
seiner  Eigenart,  von  den  fremden  Leuten,  ihren  Gewohnheiten, 
ihren  Fahigkeiten,  so  dass  das  alles  nichts  fremdes  melir  fiir  das 
Kind  ist!  Erzahlen  Sie  ihm  von  der  Geschichte  der  fremden 
Sprache,  von  ihrer  Verwandtschaft  mit  der  Muttersprache  des 
Kindes— dann  haben  Sie  gewonnenes  Spiel.  Das  Kind  wird 
Land  und  Volk  verstelien,  achten,  lieben  lernen,  es  wird  Inter- 
esse gewinneu  fiir  die  Leute  und  damit  audi  fiir  die  Sprache. 

Und  das  ist  eine  wirksame  Hilfe.  Was  uns  interessiert,  das 
behalten  wir  leicht  im  Gedachtnis.  Ich  erinnere  an  das  Vor- 
gehen  beim  Leseunterricht.  Dort  sind  die  Schwierigkeiten 
ahnliche:  die  vielen,  einander  teilweise  so  ahnlichen  Buchstaben- 
zeichen  miissen  nun  einmal  gelernt  werden.  Die  moderne 
Padagogik  gibt  dem  Kinde  Fibeln  mit  Bildern  in  die  Hand 
und  weiss  dadurch  das  Interesse  des  Kindes  zu  beleben,  so  dass 
ihm  die  Einpragung  der  Buchstaben  leichter  fallt.  Auch  beim 
Sprachunterricht,  wo  er  in  friihester  Jugend  (etwa  7-9.  Jahr) 
beginnt,  verwendet  man  mit  Erfolg  solche  Bilderfibeln ;  auf 
einer  hoheren  Altersstufe  leistet  solchen  Dienstwie  gesagt 
die  Erzahlung  von  Sitten  und  Gebrauchen  des  fremden  Landes. 


Die  zweite  Stufe  des  Sprachunterrichts  hat  es  vorzugsweise 
mit  dem  tJbersetzen  zu  tun.  In  der  Hauptsache  ist  der  Stoff  im- 
Gedachtnis  aufgenommen.  Es  handelt  sich  beim  tJbersetzen 
nicht  mehr  bios  um  die  Einiibung  von  Formen  und  Worten  und 
Rogeln,  sondern  darum,  einen  Gedanken,  der  in  einer  Sprache 
ausgepragt  ist,  in  die  andere  zu  iibertragen.  Die  Aufgabe  ist 
die,  fiir  den  Ausdruck  der  einen  Sprache  den  entsprechenden 
Ausdruek  in  dor  anderen  zu  findcu. 

Die  Schwierigkoit  dieser  Aufgabe  liegt  darin,  dass  sich  die 
Ausdriieke  der  einen  Sju-ache  nicht  dccken  mit  denen  der 
andcrn  Spracbc.  Ich  schlage  boispiclsweise  in  meinem  englis- 
chen  Taschonwcirterbuch  das  Wort  "  Geist  "  auf.  Ich  finde 
dafiir:  spirit,  soul,  life,  mind,  intellect,  genius,  wit,   ghost — acht 
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Worter  im  Englischen,  der  deutliehste  Beweis,  dass  sich  das 
deiitsche  Wort  "Geist"  init  keinem  dieser  acht  Worter  voU- 
standig  deckt. 

Es  lohnt  sich,  den  Griind  dieser  Erseheinung  sieh  klar  zu 
inachen.  Das  gesprochene  Wort  ist,  von  weuigen  Ausnahmen 
abgesehen,  ein  willkiirlich  gewahltes  Zeichen  fiir  den  Gegenstand 
wie  der  Buchstabe  fiir  den  Laut.  Genauer  genommen,  das  Wort 
ist  nicht  ein  Zeichen  fiir  den  Gegenstand  selber,  sondern  fiir 
meine  Vorstellung  von  dem  Gegenstand.  Meine  A'orstellungen, 
nicht  die  Saehen,  driicke  ich  in  Worten  aus,  iind  diese  Worte 
wecken  in  dem  Horer,  der  sie  versteht,  die  gleichen  Yorstellun- 
gen.  Nun  deckt  sich  aber  das  Zeichen — das  Wort — mit  dem 
Bezeiehneten — der  Vorstellung — nur  da  wo  es  sich  um  ganz  fest 
bestimmte  und  umgrenzte  Begriffe  handelt.  Ob  ich  fiinfund- 
zwanzig  oder  venticinque  oder  twenty-five  oder  vingt-cinq  sage 
bleibt  sieh  vollstandig  gleich,  ebenso  ob  ich  fiir  die  Begriffe 
Dreieek,  Wiirfel,  Kreis  den  deutschen,  englischen  oder  chinesi- 
schen  Ausdruek  brauehe,  vorausgesetzt  dass  der  Horer  das  Wort 
in  der  gesprochenen  Sprache  versteht.  Jedesmal  wird  dieselbe 
Vorstellung  hervorgerufen,  die  der  Sprechende  hat,  Nicht  so 
bei  anderen  Worten.  Denn  die  Sprache  halt  sieh  in  der  Kegel 
nur  an  ein  oder  einige  ]\Ierkmale  des  Begriffs  und  l)ildet  darnach 
die  Bezeiehnung.  Und  mit  dem  geschaffenen  Wort  bezeichnet 
sie  dann  audi  andere  Dinge,  die  dasselbe  Merkmal  haben,  aber 
sonst  ganz  verschieden  sind.  Nun  sind  diese  Merkmale.  nach 
denen  die  Sprache  ein  Ding  bezeichnet  nicht  dieselben  bei  den 
verschiedenen  Volkern  und  Sprachen.  Bei  dem  deutschen 
Wort  "  Geist  "  steht  im  Vordergrund  das  Merkmal  der  Korper- 
losigkeit.  Der  Mensch  hat  ausser  seinem  Korper  einen  korper- 
losen  Bestandteil,  den  Geist.  Dieser  ist  es,  der  denkt.  Wenn 
der  Deutsche  denkt,  ''strengt  er  seinen  Geist  an."  Wer  viel 
Gedanken  hat,  ist  "geistreich";  die  Rede,  die  keinen  Gedanken 
enthalt,  ist  "geistlos"  (nicht  "gedankenlos").  Gott,  der 
keinen  Korper  hat,  ist  nur  "  Geist,"  audi  die  Engel  und 
Teufel  sind  "  Geister."  Dieser  Geist  ist  die  Lebenskraft  im 
Menschen:  Wer  stirbt,  "gibt  seinen  Geist  auf."  Aber  audi 
dann  noch  existiert  der  Geist  weiter,  und  die  Verstorbenen 
treiben  als  Geister  in  der  ''  Geisterstunde  "  ihren  Spuck.  Eben 
diese  letzteren  Merkmale,  korperloses  Fortexistieren  nach  dem 
Tode,     stellt    die    englishche    Sprache    heute    in    ihrem    Worte 
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''ghost"  in  den  Vordergrund.  Deshalb  ist  Gott,  der  nicht 
stirbt,  kein  "ghost,"  und  der  lebende  Mensch  hat  keinen 
"  ghost." 

Die  Aufgabe  beim  Ubersetzen  ist  also  genauer  die,  den  Aus- 
druck  zu  finden,  der  sich  jeweils  mit  der  vorliegenden  Vorstel- 
lung  deckt,  nicht  aber  den,  der  sich  mit  dem  Worte  iiberhaupt 
deckt.  Wieder  hilft  uns  hier  die  Kenntnis  von  Land  und 
Leuten. 

Wir  konnen  uns  das  an  einer  Parallele  klar  machen.  Ich 
lese  Ihnen  einen  Satz  von  Immanuel  Kant  vor:  "  Das  durch  die 
Erfahrung  Gegebene  kann  von  uns  nur  unter  den  Formen 
unseres  Vorstellens,  daher  nur  als  Erscheinung,  nicht  nach 
seinem  Ansich  aufgefasst  werden. "  Ich  glaube,  dass  Sie  nicht 
alle  diesen  Satz  ganz  verstanden  haben ;  einfach  deswegen  nicht, 
weil  er  aus  der  Sprache  der  Philosophen  stammt.  Jede  Wissen- 
sehaft,  jeder  Beruf  hat  seine  eigene  Sprache,  seine  eigenen 
Ausdriicke.  Wer  einen  Aufsatz  iiber  eine  Frage  aus  dem  Gebiet 
der  Theologie,  der  Mathematik,  der  Physik  verstehen  will,  muss 
in  die  betreffende  Wissenschaft  eingeweiht   sein. 

Warura.  soil  es  bei  der  Sprache  des  taglichen  Lebens  anders 
sin?  Warum  wollen  wir  diese  verstehen,  ohne  das  Leben  zu 
kennen?  Die  Frage  scheint  sonderbar,  aber  die  nachsten,  besten 
Beispiele  werden  ihre  Berechtigung  zeigen.  Sie  geben  Ihren 
Schiilern  zum  Ubersetzen  ins  Deutsche  den  Satz:  We  have 
dinner  at  seven  o'clock.  Der  eine  iibersetzt  wohl :  "  Wir  haben 
Mittagessen  um  sieben  Uhr  " — aber  eine  Mahlzeit  um  sieben 
Uhr  abends  ist  kein  Mittagessen.  Der  andre  sagt:  "  Wir  haben 
Abendessen  um  sieben  Uhr  " — aber  Abendessen  ist  etwas  ganz 
anderes  als  dinner.  Richtig  ist  nur  die  tjbersetzung :  "  Wir 
haben  die  TIauptmahlzeit  um  sieben  Uhr  " — und  das  kann  nur 
der  wissen,  der  die  deutsche  Essenssitte  kennt.  Auf  dieses 
Beispiel  bringt  mich  ein  personliches  Erlebnis.  Ein  Freund 
von  mir,  ein  Schwede,  war  vor  zwei  Jahren  in  Jerusalem. 
Eines  Sonntags  nach  der  Kirche  sagte  er  mir:  "  Ich  bin  heute 
bei  Herrn  N.  zum  INIittagessen  eingeladen."  Anderen  Tags  sah 
ich  ihn  wieder.  "Denken  Sie,  was  mir  begegnet  ist,"  erzahlt 
er,  "  ich  komme  gestern  um  sieben  Uhr  zu  Herrn  N.,  da  sagt  mir 
die  Hausf  rau :  ' '  Wir  haben  heute  Mittag  lange  auf  Sie 
gewartet.       Warum  kamen   Sie   nicht?"     Ich   konnte   mich  nur 
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damit  entschuldigen,  dass  "middag"  im  schwedischen  die 
Mahlzeit  um  sieben  Vhr  bezeichnet,  und  dass  ich  den  deutsehen 
Brauch  nieht  kannte." 

Ein  deutscher  Satz:  "Die  Freunde  sassen  am  Tisch  um  die 
traute  Lampe,  der  Kaehelofen  strahlte  behagliche  Warme  aus. " 
Ein  kanadisches  Kind  wird  scliwerlicli  ohne  weiteres  darauf 
kommen,  dass  er  auf  hiesige  Verhaltnisse  iibertragen  etwa  lauten 
miisste :  ' '  Die  Freunde  sassen  im  traulich  erleuchteten  Drawing- 
room  um  den  Kamin,  in  dem  ein  belles  Feuer  brannte. "  Das 
Wort  drawingroom  wiederum  konnen  Sie  nicht  ins  Deutsche 
iibersetzen;  der  Deutsche  hat  kein  Wort  dafiir,  weil  er  die  Sache 
nicht  hat, 

leh  babe  neulich  bei  einem  hervorragenden  englischen  Shake- 
speare-Kenner  bitteren  Tadel  fiir  den  tjbersetzer  Schlegel 
gelesen,  weil  dieser  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  Andrew  mit  "  Junker  " 
Tobias  und  "  Junker  Andreas  "  wiedergab.  Wiirde  der 
betreffende  Gelehrte  die  deutsehen  Verhaltnisse  zur  Zeit 
Schlegels  besser  kennen,  so  miisste  er  sich  zweierlei  sagen: 
einmals  dass  eine  bessere  Wiedergabe  von  "  Sir  "  in  diesem 
Fall  gar  nicht  moglich  war,  und  zweitens,  dass  es  ebenso 
unmoglich  war,  den  englischen  Titel  Sir  zu  belassen,  denn  kein 
]\Ienseh  in  Deutschland  versteht  ihn,  der  nieht  engliseh  kann. 

Die  Schwierigkeiten  sind  begreiflicherweise  noch  grosser,  wo 
es  sieh  um  volkstlimliche  Redensarten  aus  dem  Leben  handelt, 
Oder  um  Bilder,  die  von  Volksbrauchen  genommen  sind.  Ich 
wahle  die  Beispiele  aus  dem  Arabischen,  meinem  Unterrichts- 
gebiete,  weil  uns  hier  diese  Sch^\derigkeit  am  deutlichsten 
entgegentritt. 

"  Nimm's  umsonst,  mein  Freund,"  sagt  der  arabische  Kauff- 
mann  hoflich  zu  seinem  Kunden ;  beileibe  nicht,  um  ihm  im  Ernst 
die  Sache  zu  schenken,  sondern  um  ihm  hoflich  zu  sagen:  "  Dein 
Angebot  ist  mir  viel  zu  gering. "  Vergleiche  dazu  dieselbe 
Redensart  beim  Handel  Abrahams  mit  dem  Hethiter  in  Hebron. 
(Gen.  23:11.) 

"  Die  Lampe  des  Mannes  ist  erloschen,"  sagt  der  Araber. 
wenn  er  ausdriicken  will:  "Mit  dem  Mann  steht's  schlecht." 
Denn  solange  der  Bauer  noch  einen  Pfennig  Geld  hat,  brennt  er 
die  Nacht  iiber  sein  Ollampchen.  Hat  er  dazu  nicht  mehr  das 
Geld,  dann  ist  er  mehr  als  bettelarm. 
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''  Deine  Speise  ist  mir  verboten, "  sagt  ein  arabischer  Held  zu 
dem  Fiirsten,  der  ihn  gefangen  genommen;  und  zwei  Tage  lang 
isst  er  keinen  Bissen,  so  dass  ihn  der  Sieger  frei  lassen  muss,  will 
er  ihn  nicht  Hungers  sterben  lassen.  Warum  war  ihm  die 
Speise  des  Konigs  versagt?  Der  Konig  hatte  im  Kampf  den 
Sohn  des  Helden  erschlagen.  Des  Vaters  heiligste  Pflicht  war, 
Blutraehe  zu  nehmen.  Hatte  er  aber  vom  Tisch  des  Feindes 
gegessen,  so  war  dieser  fiir  ihn  unverletzlieh.  Essen  Mess  soviel 
als  auf  die  Blutraehe  verzichten,  und  das  ging  gegen  sein  Gewissen. 

Wollen  Sie  noch  melir  Beispiele,  dann  nehmen  Sie  Ihr  Altes 
Testament.  Fast  auf  jeder  Seite  finden  Sie  solche  Ausdriicke. 
die  Sie  nicht  verstehen,  wenn  Sie  Land  und  Leute  nicht  kenuen. 
"  Du  sollst  dem  Ochsen  der  da  drischt,  das  jMaul  nicht  ver- 
binden" — Ochsen  werden  beim  Dreschen  auf  der  Dreschtenne 
liber  das  Getreide  getrieben,  und  zerstampfeu  es  mit  ihren 
Hufen.  "  Bringe  deine  Saehe  vor  den,  der  unter  dem  Tore 
sitzt  " — das  ist  der  Richter,  der  auf  dem  Platz  am  Stadttor  das 
Gericht  halt.  "  Griisset  niemand  unterwegs, "  befiehlt  Jesus 
den  Jiingern,  die  er  aussendet,  denn  das  orientalische  Griissen 
geht  nicht  so  rasch,  wie  der  kanadische  Gruss,  sondern  nimmt  viel 
Zeit. 


Auf  der  dritten  und  hochsten  Stufe  des  Sprachenlernens 
beherrschen  wir  Formen,  Regeln,  Worte  und  Begriffe  so  weit, 
dass  wir  nicht  erst  iibersetzen  miissen,  sondern  in  der  fremden 
Sprache  unmittelbnr  unsere  Gedanken  und  Gefiihle  ausdrlicken, 
die  Gedanken  und  Gefiihle,  die  uns  in  der  fremden  Sprache  ent- 
gegentreten,  unmittelbar  in  uns  aufnehmen,  mit  einem  Worte,  dass 
wir  in  der  fremden  Sprache  denken. 

Da  bemerken  wir,  dass  audi  die  Gedanken  sicli  nicht  decken, 
dass  das  ganze  Geistesleben  des  anderen  Volkes  ein  anderes  ist. 
Nehmen  Sie  die  religiosen  Gedanken:  Wenn  wir  "  Gott  "  sagen. 
haben  wir  dabei  ganz  andere  Gedanken,  als  der  Fetischdiener 
der  Siidsee-Tnseln.  Oder  beachten  Sie  das  Schonheitsgefiihl : 
Was  den  Kaffern  als  sehon  gilt,  ist  gewiss  nicht  fiir  uns  das 
schonheitsideal.  Oder  greifen  sie  den  Freiheitsgedanken  heraus: 
Als  vor  einigen  Jahren  in  der  Tiirkei  die  Freiheit,  d.li. 
die  Konstitution  eingefiihrt  wurde,  fragt  ich  einen  palastinen- 
sischen  Bauern,   was   er  sicb   unter  "Freiheit"  vorstelle.     "Dass 
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ich  meine  Scliulden  niclit  bezahlen,  und  keine  Abgaben  entrieliten 
luiiss,  ■ '  war  die  prompte  Antwort.  Welch  lange  Stiifenleiter 
von  da  bis  hinauf  zu  der  Freiheit,  von  der  Schiller  singt: 

Der  Mensch  ist  frei  geboren,  ist  frei, 

Und  war '  er  in  Ketten  geboren ! 
Und  bei  den  Volkern  einer  und  derselben  Kultur  sind  die  Unter- 
schiede  niir  feiner,  aber  sie  sind   aiich   da.     Ein  anderes  ist   der 
Nationalstolz  der  Franzosen: 

Allons  enfants  de  la  patrie, 

Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive. 
Ein  anderes  das  Heimatgef iihl  des  Schweizers : 

Zu  Strassburg  auf  der  Schanz 

Da  gieng  mein  Trauern  an; 

Das  Weldhorn  hort  ich  driiben  wohl  anstimmen, 

Ins  Vaterland  niusst  ich  hiniiber  schwimmen, 

Das  gieng  nicht  an! 
Em  anderes  die  Vaterlandsliebe  der  Deutschen: 

Ans  Vaterland,  ans  teure,  schliess  dich  an, 

Da  sind  die  starken  Wurzeln  deiner  Kraft! 
Auf  dieser  Stufe  ist  es  natiirlich  erst  recht  erforderlich,  Land 
und  Leute  zu  kennen,  und  zwar  nicht  bios  das  Aussere,  die  Sitten 
und     Gebrauche,     sondern    die     Innenwelt,     das      Gedanken-und 
Gefiihlsleben. 

Im  Koran  lesen  wir  den  Satz :  Gott  sendet  die  Winde  als 
Yorboten  seines  Erbarniens,  d.h.  als  Verboten  des  Regens.  Sie 
Averden  schwerlich  den  Regen  als  Zeichen  der  gottlichen  Gnade 
betrachten,  und  "  Erbarmen  Gottes  "  als  Ausdruck  fiir  den 
Regen  walilen.  Wohl  aber  kann  das  der  Araber  tun  im  regenar- 
men  Land.  Wenn  nach  sechsmonatlicher  Gluthitze  und  Diirre 
im  Herbst  wieder  der  erste  Regentropfen  auf  das  verschmachtete 
Land  fallt,  so  ist  ihm  das  mit  vollem  Recht  das  Zeichen  gott- 
licher  Gnade.  Es  ist  gar  nicht  bios  ein  klihnes  Bild,  das  der 
Dichter  hier  gebraueht — dann  wiirde  das  Beispiel  nicht  hieher 
gehoren,  Es  ist  viel  mehr  ein  aus  der  Empfindungswelt  der 
Araber  genommener  Ausdruck.  Das  habe  ich  so  recht  erst  vor 
ein  paar  Jahren  verstehen  gelernt,  als  ich  auf  einem  Ritt  in 
Palastina  von  einem  Regenguss,  dem  ersten  nach  dem  langen 
Sommer,  iiberfallen  "wurde,  und  Unterschlupf  im  nachsten  Dorf 
suehte.  Immer  wieder  unter  unsere  L^nterhaltung  hinein 
10 
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murmelte  mein  Gastfreund,  auf  den  Regen  blickend,  die  Worte : 
Yallah,  ya  rahh,  "  Mach'  rasch,  O  Gott."  So  sehr  ist  es  den 
Baiiern  und  Beduinen  dort  in  Fleisch  und  Blut  libergegangen. 
dass  der  Regen  von  Gott  kommt,  und  sein  Gnadenerweis  ist,  dass 
der  Zorn  Gottes  dagegen  den  Regen  zuriiekhallt. 

Als  das  deutsche  Kaiserpaar  1898  in  Damaskus  war,  kam  ein 
Beduinenhauptling  auf  prachtigem  Rosse,  und  ritt  dieses  nach 
Art  der  Wiistensohne  der  Kaiserin  vor.  Die  Kaiserin  hatte 
ihre  helle  Freude  an  dem  schonen  Pferde  imd  beauftragte  ihren 
Dolmetscher,  einen  der  Sprache  kundigen  Professor,  dem 
Beduinenseheeh  ihre  Bewunderung  fiir  das  herrliche  Tier 
auszuspreehen.  Das  tat  er  denn  auch,  AVas  geschieht?  Der 
Beduine  steigt  still  vom  Pferde  ab  und  iibergibt  es  dem  ^Nlanne 
als  Gesehenk  fiir  die  Kaiserin,  und  keine  Yorstellung  vermag  ihn 
zu  bewegen,  wieder  aufzusitzen.  Da  merkt  der  gelehrte  INIann, 
was  er  fiir  einen  Fehler  begangen.  Er  hat  das  Pferd,  ^ne 
verdient,  gepriesen — aber  er  hat  vergessen,  Gott,  der  das  Pferd 
geschaffen,  zu  riihmen ;  er  hat  das  Geschopf  gelobt,  ohne  des 
Schopfers  zu  gedenken.  So  ist  der  Kaiserin  Blick  zum  Fluch 
fiir  das  Pferd  geworden ;  ein  boses  Auge  hat  auf  ihm  geruht, 
und  der  Beduine  hat  heilige  Scheu,  es  wieder  zu  besteigen.  Die 
weitere  Entwicklung  war  dann  sehr  einfach :  Die  Kaiserin  musste 
das  Gesehenk  annehmen,  das  Pferd  kam  zu  den  kaiserliehen 
.  Pferden  eine  Nacht  in  den  Stall.  Damit  war  der  Zauber 
gebrochen,  und  am  anderen  Tage  schenkte  es  die  Kaiserin  wieder 
dem  Beduinen,  der  es  gerne  wieder  annahn.  Das  war  die  Folge 
davon,  dass  der  Dolmetscher  einen  Augenblick  versanmt  hatte, 
sicli  in  die  Gedankonwelt  der  Araber  hineinzuversetzen. 

Ein  drittes  Beispiel :  Sie  horen  eben  von  mir  geduldig  einen 
deutschen  Vortrag  an.  Aueh  wenn  Sie  den  ins  englische  iibersetzen, 
wird  doch  keine  englische  Rede  daraus.  Warum?  Das  konnen 
Sie  wohl  besser  sagen  als  ieh.  Ich  kann  noch  nicht  englisch 
genug,  um  Ihnen  den  Unterschied  einer  deutschen  und  einer 
englischen  Rede  in  Worten  klar  zu  machen;  ich  fiihle  nur.  dass 
ein  solcher  da  ist.  Denn,  wenn  ich  so  sagen  darf,  auch  die  Logik 
der  verschiedenen  Volker  ist  eine  verschiedene,  oder  besser  aus- 
gedriickt :  das  Donken.  das  Sclilie^seu  und  Entwickeln  bewegt  sich 
i?i  anderen  G'ineen.  Denken  Sie  an  den  tiefgreifenden  Unterschied 
des  mitelnlt'^rlichen  und  des  modernen  Denkens:  jenes  durchaus 
deduktiv  und   speculativ.  von   den   obersten   Prinzipien    aus   alles 
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bis  aufs  einzelnste  herunter  entwickelnd,  dieses  durehaus  induk- 
tiv.  empirisch,  vom  einzelnen  Beobachteten  aus  aufsteigend  zii 
den  hochsten  Gesetzen. 

Lassen  Sie  mich  aus  dem  weiten  Kreis  des  Geisteslebens  nur 
noch  einen  Punkt  herausgreifen,  der  fiir  unsere  Frage  von  ganz 
besonderer  Bedeutung  ist,  ich  meine  das  Schonheitsempfinden 
auf  dem  Gebiet  der  Sprache.  Jedes  Volk  hat  seine  besondere 
Redekiinst,  und  seine  besonderen  Regeln  fiir  die  Dichtkunst. 
Dem  Araber  ist  Reim  und  Rhythmus  alles — eine  wirkungsvolle 
Rede,  ein  schones  Gebet  kann  er  sich  gar  nicht  ohne  das  denken. 
Und  dem  Deutsehen  ist  Reim  und  Rhythmus  in  der  Prosarede 
etwas  streng  Verpontes!  Reichster  Bilderschmuck  ist  dem 
Orientalen  die  Schonheit  der  Dichtung, — einfache  Klarheit  ist  dem 
Deutsehen  ihr  Hauptmerkmal.  In  einem  beriihmten  Liede  schil- 
dert  Amrulkais  seine  Geliebte : 

Die  Zarte,  Weise,  Feine,  anmutig  iiberall, 
Ihre  Brust  ist  wie  ein  Spiegel,  ein  glatter,  von  Metall .  . . 
Sie  bog  sich  weg,  und  zeigte  zwei  Wangen,  und  ein  Paar 
Von  Augen  gleich  der  Hirsehkuh,  bei  der  ihr  Junger  war, 
Und  einen  Hals  des  Rehes,  dem  keine  Schonheit  fehlt.  . . 
Sie  zeigt  der  Locken  Fiille,  die  um  den  Nacken  hangt. 
Wie  sich  am  Schaft  der  Palme  der  Dattelbiischel  drangt 
So  krauseln  in  die  Hohe  verlorne  Lockchen  sich.  .  . 
Und   als   Gegenstiick   dazu  vergleiche   die   Beschreibung,   die   die 
Braut  des  Hohenlieds  von    ihrem    Geliebten    gibt !        (Sol.    Song 
5:10-16.) 

Ist  es  da  nicht  durehaus  berechtigt  wie  ich  sage :  Nur  der 
kann  die  voile  Schonheit  der  Dichtung  empfinden  und  auf  sich 
wirken  lassen,  der  auch  dieser  Form  Verstandnis  entgegenbringt, 
d.h.  der  auch  das  anders  geartete  Schonheitsempfinden  des 
andern  Volkes  mitzuempfinden  vermag.  "  "Wer  den  Dichter 
will  verstehen,  muss  in  Dichters  Lande  gehen." 

Damit  sind  wir  zu  den  tiefsten  Problemen  der  Sprachfor- 
schung  gefiihrt.  Welcher  Art  ist  der  Zusammenhang  der 
Sprachformen  und  Sprachgesetze  mit  dem  Gedankenleben  und 
dem  Gefiihlsleben  eines  Volkes,  mit  der  ganzen  Eigenart  dessel- 
ben?  Und  damit  weiterhin;  Welcher  Art  ist  der  Zusammenhang 
mit  den  natiirlichen  Lebensbedingungen  eines  Volkes?  Denn 
diese  beeinflussen,  wie  wir  wissen,  seine  geistige  Eigenart  ganz 
wesentlich.     Dass  solche  Zusammenhange  vorhanden  sind,  empfin- 
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den  wir  stark.  Worin  sie  im  Einzelnen  bestehen,  was  die  wirkenden 
Ursaclien  und  die  treibenden  Krafte  sind,  und  was  die  leitenden 
Gesetze — das  im  einzelnen  Fall  ausfindig  zu  maclien,  ist  uns  bis 
jetzt  nur  selten  gelungen.  Ein  weites  Feld  ist  da  noch  off  en 
fiir  die  Forscliung,  und  jeder  Mitarbeiter  ist  neidlos  willkommen. 
Fiir  den  Lehrer  aber  gilt  es,  von  dem  was  wir  wissen  und  audi 
von  dem  was  wir  nur  alinen  den  richtigen  Gebrauch  zu  machen 
beim  Sprachunterrieht,  dann  wird  dieser  nicht  mehr  bios  die 
schwierigste  Aufgabe  sein,  sondern  auch  die  lohnendste. 
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PERCY'S  RELIQUES  OF    ANCIENT    ENGLISH    POETRY. 

By  W.  H.  Clawson, 

The  recent  publication  by  Professor  Hecht  of  Basel  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  Thomas  Percy  and  William  Shenstone  from 
the  Percy  papers  in  the  British  Museum*  gives  such  interesting 
information  concerning  the  genesis  and  development  of  the  Reli- 
ques of  Ancient  English  Poetry  as  to  make  timely  a  review  of  the 
origin,  the  structure,  and  the  significance  of  that  famous  book. 

Like  most  great  works  Percy's  Reliques  was  by  no  means  the 
first  of  its  kind,  but  a  successful  attempt,  at  a  favorable  moment, 
to  do  what  others  had  previously  tried.  Three  ballad  collections 
for  educated  readers  had  been  published  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  centuryf  ;  but  none  of  these 
had  been  very  complete  or  had  attracted  any  general  attention. 
Percy's  greater  success  was  due  in  part  to  the  growing  enthusiasm 
for  the  remote  and  the  primitive,  which,  by  way  of  reaction  from 
pseudo-classical  artificiality,  began  to  permeate  English  letters  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  change  is  illustrated 
by  a  passage  in  Gray's  Progress  of  Poesy,  published  in  1757,  in 
which  this  leading  poet  of  a  classical  age  admits  the  rude  verses  of 
the  Laplanders  and  the  South  American  Indians  to  a  place  in  the 
history  of  poetry. 

The  study  of  such  early  literature  received  an  immense  impetus 
in  1760  from  the  publication  by  James  Macpherson  of  the  Ossian 
fragments.  The  controversy  which  followed,  stimulated  the  pub- 
lication of  translations  from  the  Norse  and  the  Welsh,$  the  more 
diligent  study  of  early  English  literature,  and  the  search  for  ancient 
manuscripts  and  traditional  ballads.  In  the  year  1765,  in  the 
height  of  this  antiquarian  enthusiasm,  appeared  the  Reliques  of 

*  Thomas  Percy  arid  William  Shenstone.  Ein  Brieficechsel  aus  der  Entsiehvngs- 
zeit  der  Reliq'>'es  of  Ancient  English  Poetry.  {Qvellen  und  Forscliuvgen,  CIII, 
Strassburg,  1909.) 

tA  Collection  of  Old  Ballade,  corrected  from  the  best  and  most  ancient 
copies  extant.  London,  1723,  1725.  Allan  Ramsay:  The  Tea-Table  Miscellany. 
Edinburgh,  1724,  1727.  W.  Thomson:  Orpheus  Caledonius,  or  a  Collection 
of  the  best  Scotch  Songs.     London,  1725. 

tGray  :  The  Descent  of  Odin  and  The  Fatal  Sisters,  translated  1761,  published 
1768. 

Percy  :  Five  Pieces  of  Runic  Poetry,  (1763). 

Evan  Evans:  Specimens  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Ancient  Welsh  (1764). 
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Ancient  English  Poetry.  A  revelation  of  the  treasures  of  passion- 
ate feeling  and  expression  hitherto  obscured  in  popular  tradition, 
the  book  came  at  exactly  the  right  moment.  Its  success  and  its 
influence  were  immediate  and  permanent. 

This  success  was  also  due  to  the  unusual  qualifications  of  the 
editor.  Thomas  Percy,*  born  of  middle  class  parents  at  Bridge- 
north  in  Shropshire  in  1729,  and  educated  at  the  to\\Ti  grammar 
school  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  took  his  M.A.  in  1753,  entered 
the  Church  of  England  ministry,  and  w'as  presented  by  his  college 
to  the  living  of  Easton  Maudit  in  Northamptonshire.  Here  in 
1759  he  brought  his  bride,  Anne  Gutteridge,  daughter  of  a  neigh- 
boring squire;  here  his  six  children  were  born;  and  here  he  lived 
the  refined,  leisurely  life  of  a  beneficed  clergyman  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  so  happily  reflected  at  a  later  period  in  the  pages  of  Jane 
Austen.  Such  an  education  and  such  surroundings  exactly  suited 
Percy's  tastes,  which  were  antiquarian  and  literary.  Pride  in  his 
supposed  descent  from  the  storied  Percies  of  Northumberland  had 
directed  his  attention  to  the  mediaeval  past,  and  especially  to  those 
popular  ballads  which  recorded  the  deeds  of  his  ancestors.  The 
fortunate  discovery,  at  the  country-house  of  a  Shropshire  friend, 
of  a  seventeenth  century  manuscript  collection  of  mediaeval  songs, 
ballads,  and  romances,  which  the  maids  were  using  to  light  fires, 
had  given  him  an  acquaintance,  unique  in  his  day,  with  the  finest 
effusions  of  the  popular  muse.  Moreover  his  literary  ambitions, 
facile  pen,  assimilative  and  sympathetic  power  of  appreciating  and 
reflecting  what  he  read,  delicate  but  somewhat  narrow  literary 
judgment,  and  slender  but  genuine  poetic  talent  made  him  cap- 
able of  presenting  this  popular  material  in  a  form  which  would 
arrest  public  attention. 

With  these  qualifications,  Percy  had  the  good  fortune  to  belong 
to  a  literary  circle  which  admired  early  poetry  and  stimulated 
him  to  undertake  publication.  His  friend.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  spite 
of  an  occasional  gibe,  liked  the  ballads,  and  urged  him  to  print 
his  old  manuscript.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who  met  Percy  in  1759, 
doubtless  told  liiiii  how  he  had  been  lulled  asleep  as  a  child  by 
"Johnny  Armstrong"  and  "Barbara  Allan's  Cruelty,"  and  cer- 
tainly vied  witli  Percy  in  ballad  imitation.     David  Garrick  put  at 

*Pickford  :  Life  of  Thomas  Percy,  prefixed  to  Hales  and  Furnivall's  Ed.  of 
Percy  Folio.     London,  1867. 

Gaussen  :  Percy,  Prelate  and  Poet,  London,  1908. 
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Percy's  disposal  his  collection  of  old  plays,  one  source  of  the  folk- 
songs that  illustrate  Shakespeare.  The  best  English  scholars  sup- 
plied manuscripts  and  annotations.  But  of  all  Percy's  advisers 
and  helpers  the  most  important  was  the  man  referred  to  in  Percy's 
preface  as  "the  elegant  Mr.  Shenstone." 

William  Shenstone,  the  author  of  The  Schoolmistress,  a  mock- 
heroic  description  of  village  life  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  Avas 
born  at  the  Leasowes,  an  estate  in  Worcestershire,  in  1714.  After 
an  Oxford  education  he  returned  to  the  Leasowes,  where  he  passed 
his  time  in  landscape  gardening  and  in  composing  poetry  of  a 
studied  grace  and  simplicity,  not  uninfluenced  by  Spencer  and  the 
popular  ballads.  This  elegant  forerunner  of  the  romantic  passion 
for  landscape  and  folk-poetry  made  Percy's  acquaintance  shortly 
after  the  latter  settled  at  Easton  IMaudit,  and  at  once  became  inter- 
ested in  the  young  clergyman  and  his  old  manuscript.  The  cor- 
respondence that  sprang  up  between  them  on  this  and  kindred 
literary  topics  was  preserved  by  Percy  and  came  with  his  other 
papers  to  the  British  IMuseum.  Its  publication  by  Professor 
Hecht  has  made  it  evident  that  Shenstone  was  the  suggester  of  the 
plan  of  the  Reliques  and  practically  the  collaborator  of  Percy  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  work.  It  reveals  Percy  as  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  early  poetry  in  various  literatures,  and  Shenstone  both 
as  an  admirer  of  this  poetry  and  a  prudent  mentor,  warning  Percy 
not  to  let  his  antiquarianism  smother  his  literary  attractiveness. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  correspondence,  Percy,  writing 
from  London,  Nov.  24,  1757,  mentions  his  ballad  manuscript : 
"When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  last,  you  were  so  good  as 
to  read  me  an  old  Scotch  song  intitled  Gil  Morris.  I  am  possessed 
of  a  very  curious  old  MS.  collection  of  ancient  ballads,  many  of 
which  I  believe  were  never  printed :  among  the  rest  is  a  copy  of 
your  song  under  the  title  of  Child  IMaurice :  if  j'^ou  would  do  me 
the  favour  to  lend  me  your  song  to  collate  with  my  MS.  I  would 
punctually  and  carefully  return  it.  ]\Ir.  Johnson  has  seen  my 
MS.  and  has  a  desire  to  have  it  printed.  It  contains  many  old 
romantic  and  historical  ballads:  Upon  King  Arthur  and  the 
Knights  of  his  Round  Table,  Merlin,  etc.,  etc.,  etc." 

Shenstone  replies  from  The  Leasowes,  Jan.  4.  1758:  "I  have 
enclosed  the  ballad  of  Gill  Morrice  for  your  perusal  .  .  .  You 
pique  my  curiosity  extremely  by  the  mention  of  that  ancient 
manuscript,  as  there  is  nothing  gives  me  greater  pleasure  than  the 
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simplicity  of  style  and  sentiment  that  is  observable  in  old  Eng- 
lish ballads.  If  aught  could  add  to  that  pleasure,  it  would  be  an 
opportunity  of  perusing  them  in  your  company  at  the  Leasowes, 
and  pray  do  not  think  of  publishing  them  until  you  have  given 
me  that  opportunity." 

In  his  next  letter,  Jan.  9,  Percy  encloses  a  copy  of  another  bal- 
lad from  his  MS.  and  promises  to  lay  the  whole  collection  before 
his  friend  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  So  the  cor- 
respondence goes  on  for  more  than  two  years,  Percy  submitting 
further  extracts  from  his  folio,  outlining  his  literary  plans,  asking 
advice  and  co-operation,  and  discussing  current  books,  common 
friends,  and  household  affairs.  The  older  man  replies  with  courtly 
■compliments,  complaints  of  ill  health  and  low  spirits,  and 
shrewd  literary  counsel. 

Throughout  the  correspondence  one  is  impressed  by  Percy's 
versatility  and  the  breadth  of  his  interests.  His  letters  pulse 
Avith  the  new  love  of  remote  and  unsophisticated  literature.  Now 
he  is  translating  a  Spanish  ballad,  noAv  discussing  (^ollins' 
Persian  Eclogues,  now  preparing  an  English  version  of  a  Chinese 
tale,  now  busy  Avith  a  collection  of  translations  from  the  Old  Norse, 
now  criticizing  Macpherson's  translation  of  the  Ossianic  poems, 
now  discussing  the  literary  merit  of  a  Welsh  ode.  A  letter  to 
Evan  Evans,  translator  of  these  Welsh  odes  which  is  quoted  by 
Professor  Hecht  in  his  introduction,  shows  that  Percy  was  form- 
ing schemes  of  compilation  even  as  broad  as  those  of  his  more 
philosophic  German  successor.  Herder.  He  proposes  a  work  called 
^'Specimens  of  the  ancient  poetry  of  different  nations,"  to  include 
translations  from  Erse,  Norse,  Chinese,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  East- 
Indian,  Peruvian,  Lapland,  Greenland,  and  Anglo-Saxon  poetry. 

Shciistone's  attitude  to  this  antiquarian  enthusiasm  is  that  of 
the  literary  man,  insisting  upon  the  critical  as  at  least  of  equal 
weight  with  the  scholarly  estimate.  "Pardon  me  if  I  propose  one 
question  to  you,"  he  writes  (Feb.  15,  1760)  :  "Are  you  never  pre- 
judiced by  the  air  of  learning,  the  obscurity,  the  rarity,  and 
perhaps  the  difficulty  of  your  work,  to  imagine  something  in  it 
more  extraordinary  than  the  public  Avill  perhaps  discover?  One 
is  many  times  led  by  the  foresaid  circumstances  to  incur  the 
blunder  of  a  mole  and  to  fancy  one's  self  deep  when  one  is 
extremely  near  the  surface."  This  keen  observation,  Avhich  antici- 
pates a  well-known  remark  of  Matthew  Arnold,  on  the  tendency 
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of  scholarship  to  over-value  its  material,*  shows  that  Percy  was 
fortunate  in  having  such  a  clear-sighted  friend  at  his  elbow.  With- 
out Shenstone's  counsel  the  Beliques  might  have  been  a  mere  mon- 
ument of  scholarship ;  with  his  assistance  it  became  also  a  piece  of 
literature. 

It  was  probably  during  a  visit  of  Percy  and  his  wife  to  the 
Leasowes  in  August  or  September,  1760,  that  the  plan  for  a  collec- 
tion of  English  popular  poetry  based  on  the  Folio  manuscript  was 
definitely  arranged  between  Percy  and  Shenstone.  For  over  two 
years  their  letters  had  dealt  with  other  topics ;  immediately  there- 
after they  begin  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  proposed  anthology; 
and  from  then  to  the  end  of  the  correspondence  scarcely  a  letter 
is  Avithout  some  specific  reference  to  the  work  as  actually  progress- 
ing. There  are  difficulties  in  procuring  a  publisher  (Nov.  27, 
1760),  but  Dodsley  finally  undertakes  the  work  (May  22,  1761). 
Percy  mentions  the  sources  from  which  he  is  drawing  his  material 
— black  letter  ballads  in  Cambridge  and  London,  orally  trans- 
mitted ballads  from  correspondents  in  Scotland,  Staffordshire, 
Derbyshire,  and  Wales  (July  19,  1761).  Later  we  have  discussions 
of  the  arrangement  of  type  and  wood-cuts  (Oct.,  1761),  references 
to  the  dispatch  of  copy  (Feb.  22,  1762)  and  to  the  revising  of 
proof  (June  17,  1762). 

Shenstone 's  advice  to  Percy  on  the  conduct  of  the  work  may 
be  grouped  under  the  heads  of  selection,  arrangement,  handling  of 
the  text,  and  annotation.  Regarding  selection  his  greatest  concern 
is  lest  the  book  should  be  too  long.  "I  hope  .  .  .  that  the 
prodigious  pains  Mr.  Percy  proposes  to  take  in  this  affair  will  be 
employed  rather  to  fill  a  moderate  collection  with  the  best  read- 
ings of  good  ballads  than  to  swell  such  collection  to  any  very  great 
extent"  (April,  1761).  The  book  is  on  no  account  to  exceed  three 
volumes,  and  two  would  be  preferable  (Oct.  1,  1760).  Shenstone 
fears  that  a  longer  collection  would  include  too  many  pieces  of 
purely  scholarly  interest,  ^'  and  my  only  fear  has  been  that  mere 
antiquity  should  sometimes  impose  upon  you  in  the  garb  of  merit" 
(Oct.,  1761).  He  returns  again  and  again  to  this  point:  "You  will 
think  it  proper  to  insert  something  that  comprises  the  actions  of 
this  great  Champion  Guy,  as  well  as  those  of  King  Arthur;  and 
yet  there  is  evidently  not  a  single  particle  of  poetical  merit  in 
either  of  the  ballads.     Once  for  all,  it  is  extremely  certain  that 
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an  overproduction  of  this  kind  of  ballast  Mill  sink  your  vessel  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Therefore  be  on  your  guard  in  time!" 
(May  16,  1762.) 

As  to  arrangement,  Percy  and  Shenstone,  v/ith  the  concurrence 
of  Johnson,  seem  to  have  agreed  from  the  first  that  the  selections 
must  not  be  disposed  according  to  any  rigid  classification,  but  in 
such  manner  as  to  sustain  the  attention  of  the  general  reader. 
Shenstone  writes  (Oct.  1,  1760),  "as  to  placing  them,  I  would  not 
have  the  long  ones  ever  follow  one  another,  unless  there  happen 
to  be  some  very  particular  reason  for  their  so  doing.  My  motive  is, 
that  any  that  think  them  dull  should  esteem  (them)  doubly  so  on 
account  of  their  length,  and  then — you  know  the  consequence." 
And  on  May  22,  1761,  Percy,  having  consulted  with  Johnson, 
writes  from  London:  "My  collection  shall  be  promiscuous,  yet  so 
distributed  that  the  pieces  shall,  if  possible,  illustrate  each  other; 
I  don't  mean  by  throwing  those  of  the  same  subject  together, 
under  the  several  heads  of  Tragical,  Comical,  etc.,  but  only  when 
any  little  stroke  in  one  serves  to  explain  an  obscurity  in  another. 
Where  nothing  of  this  kind  offers,  I  shall  distribute  them  so  as  to 
prevent  the  reader  from  being  tired ;  I  shall  not  easily  suffer  two 
long  ditties  to  come  together,  nor  permit  a  long  series  of  love  songs 
to  remain  undivided." 

Later,  when  Percy  suggested  a  chronological  arrangement,  Shen- 
stone objected  that  this  might  defeat  their  purpose  of  making  the 
book  entertaining.  "You  would  incur  the  danger  of  throwing  too 
many  ballads  together  that  were  irregular  in  point  of  metre,  or 
subobscure  in  point  of  language ;  and  this,  at  the  beginning  of  your 
work,  might  perhaps  be  liable  to  give  disgust."  He  even  pro- 
posed "to  defer  the  publication  of  such  old  pieces  as  have  rather 
more  merit  in  the  light  of  curiosity  than  poetry  (such  as  the 
tragic  one  of  'the  Fight  at  Otterburne,'  and  the  comic  one  of 
'John  the  Reeve')  until  you  have  experienced  the  public's  recep- 
tion of  the  two  First  Volumes"  (Oct.,  1761).  This  excessive  defer- 
ence to  the  critical  elegance  of  the  age  Shenstone  was  later  induced 
to  modify;  and  on  Feb.  3,  1762,  he  suggested  an  ingenious  adapta- 
tion of  the  chronological  order:  "What  if  you  proceed  from  old 
to  newer  ballads  in  every  distinct  volume,  supposing  your  improved 
copies  to  appear  towards  the  close,  and  there  be  first  referred  to 
the  original  copies?  This  would  at  least  prevent  the  first  volume 
froin  liping  too  much  loaded  with  obsolete  pieces,  which  were  not 
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agreeable  to  the  general  taste.     And  so  make  first,  second,  and 
third  series  in  every  distinct  volume." 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  note  that  this  was  the  order 
actually  adopted.  In  arrangement  as  well  as  in  selection  the  Reli- 
ques are  in  close  conformity  with  Shenstone's  advice.  They  com- 
prise poems  not  limited  to  one  type,  for  example,  the  popular  bal- 
lad, but  chosen  from  various  styles  to  illustrate  in  a  general  way 
the  earlier  English  poetry,  particularly  that  of  a  traditional  and 
popular  cast.  The  poems  are  disposed  in  three  volumes,  each 
divided  into  three  books,  representing  loosely  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  centuries  respectively,  and  unified  also  to 
a  certain  extent  by  their  subject  matter,  but  freely  varied  by 
change  of  theme  and  by  the  interpolation  among  the  ruder  pieces 
of  lyrics  of  a  more  polished  character. 

Concerning  the  text  and  annotations,  Shenstone's  only  fear  was 
lest  the  edition  should  be  overweighted  with  minute  scholarship. 
So  long  as  there  Avas  no  deliberate  falsification  he  cared  nothing 
for  an  accurate  text:  "I  believe  I  shall  never  make  any  objection 
to  such  improvements  as  you  bestow  upon  them,  unless  you  were 
plainly  to  contradict  antiquity,  which  I  am  pretty  sure  will  never 
be  the  case.  As  to  alterations  of  a  word  or  two,  I  do  not  esteem 
it  a  point  of  conscience  to  particularize  them  on  this  occasion. 
Perhaps,  where  a  whole  line  or  more  is  altered,  it  may  be  proper 
enough  to  give  some  intimation  of  it.  The  italic  type  may  answer 
this  purpose,  if  you  do  not  employ  it  on  other  occasions.  It  will 
have  the  appearance  of  a  modern  toe  or  finger,  which  is  allowably 
added  to  the  best  old  statues:  and  I  think  I  should  always  let  the 
public  imagine  that  they  are  owing  to  gaps  rather  than  to 
faulty  passages."  (Oct.  1,  1760.) 

In  this  respect  also  Percy  followed  Shenstone's  advice,  and  has 
in  consequence  met  severe  censure,  not  all  of  it  deserved.*  From 
the  modern  scholar's  point  of  view  it  was  undoubtedly  his  duty  to 
print  his  entire  manuscript  without  alteration.  Percy,  however, 
was  not  a  modern  scholar  but  an  eighteenth  century  man  of  let- 
ters, attempting  to  teach  a  public  nourished  on  Pope  and  Johnson 
to  enjoy  the  ballads  of  a  rude  age.  In  order  to  get  readers  he 
believed  it  essential  to  present  a  text  free  from  obviously  corrupt 

*See  Joseph  Ritson'e  Preface  to  his  English  Songs  (1783),  Ancient  Songs 
(1790)  Ancient  English  Metrical  Romances  (1803);  and  Hales  and  Fumivall,  The 
Percy  Folio  ^f.S.,  introduction  and  notes,  paseim. 
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readings,  from  harsh  metre  and  rhyme,  from  hopeless  lapses  from 
sense,  dignity,  and  decorum.  He  had  no  confidence  in  the  illiter- 
ate reciters  and  transcribers  who  had  handed  do-vvn  the  text  to 
him ;  and  he  had  a  genuine  instinct  for  the  ballad  style.  Accord- 
ingly he  altered  freely,  changing  words,  lines,  and  whole  stanzas 
and  supplying  gaps  in  the  manuscript  by  passages  of  his  own  com- 
position, sometimes  of  considerable  length.  These  changes  and 
additions  he  did  not  indicate  in  detail;  for  it  was  necessary  to 
guard  the  text  from  multiplied  foot-notes,  variant  readings,  and 
other  apparatus  repellent  to  the  average  reader.  But  wherever 
a  ballad  was  altered  he  stated  the  fact  in  a  general  way  in  the 
introduction.  His  treatment  of  the  text,  therefore,  was  not  only 
necessary  to  his  purpose  but  also  free  from  deception.  Moreover 
it  is  often  both  clever  and  true  to  ballad  style.  His  restoration  of 
the  corrupt  and  defective  opening  of  Robin  Hood  and  Guy  of  Gis- 
horne  is  extremely  neat;  and  his  enrichment  of  the  original  Heir 
of  Linne  ballad  by  the  incident  of  the  running  noose,  the  bursting 
ceiling,  and  the  discovery  of  the  gold  by  means  of  the  attempted 
suicide  is  as  clever  a  fusion  of  two  ballads  as  any  ancient  minstrel 
ever  effected.  But  his  changes  are  not  always  so  happy ;  and  when 
in  Sir  Cawline  and  The  Child  of  Elle  we  note  the  sophistication 
and  sentimentality  of  his  additions  we  wish  that  he  had  printed 
the  rugged  original  text  with  all  its  gaps  and  corruptions.  Thus 
in  attempting  "to  please  both  the  judicious  antiquary  and  the 
reader  of  taste,"  he  sometimes  ends  by  offending  both.  On  the 
v.'hole,  however,  his  text  must  be  justified  as  a  suitable  one  for 
his  time. 

In  the  midst  of  furHier  consultation  over  the  proof-sheets  of  the 
forthcoming  Avork,  Shenstone,  who  had  for  some  time  been  weak 
in  health,  was  attacked  by  a  fever  and  died  a.t  the  Leasowes,  after 
an  illness  of  eleven  days,  February  11,  1763.  His  services  to  Percy 
had  been  great  and  fully  worthy  of  the  handsome  acknowledge- 
ment which  Percy  was  afterwards  to  accord  him  in  his  preface. 
He  had  given  Percy  material,  counsel,  and  encouragement. 
Througli  liis  instrnniontality  Percy  had  obtained  his  Scotch  cor- 
respondents, and  llu'ongh  thom  some  of  tlie  most  famous  ballads  in 
his  collection.  From  Shenstone  he  had  received  the  idea  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  book,  and  had  been  restrained  from  such  exces- 
sive antiquarianism  as  would  have  destroyed  its  popularity.  Above 
all,  Shenstone,  in  spite  of  his  concessions  to  the  taste  of  the  time. 
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had  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  emotional  sincerity  and  un- 
conscious art  of  the  old  ballads  and  a  real  enthusiasm  for  their 
publication.  "If  I  have  any  talent  at  conjecture,"  he  had  writ- 
ten, Nov.  10,  1760,  "all  people  of  taste  throughout  the  Kingdom 
will  rejoice  to  see  a  judicious,  a  correct  and  elegant  collection  of 
such  pieces.  For  after  all  'tis  .such  pieces  that  contain  the  true 
chemical  spirit  or  essence  of  poetry,  a  little  of  which  properly 
mingled  is  sufficient  to  strengthen  and  keep  alive  very  considerable 
quantities  of  the  kind.  'Tis  the  voice  of  sentiment  rather  than  the 
language  of  reflexion,  adapted  peculiarly  to  strike  the  passions, 
which  is  the  only  merit  of  poetry  that  has  obtained  my  regard  of 
late." 

The  man  who  joined  such  romantic  appreciation  to  such  criti- 
cal keenness  and  warm  friendship  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  share 
of  the  fame  which  is  commonly  assigned  to  Percy  alone ;  and  in 
pajdng  this  debt  we  cannot  refrain  from  the  pious  wish  that  Shen- 
stone  might  have  lived  to  witness  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy. 
For  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  which  appeared  in 
February,  1765,  two  years  after  Shenstone's  death,  proved  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  the  triumph  of  romanticism.  It  evoked  an 
admiration  and  imitation  of  ballads  and  popular  poetry  which 
swept  through  Europe,  set  antiquaries  to  work  gathering  up  the 
last  fragments  of  traditional  song,  and  stirred  men  of  letters  to 
the  cultivation  of  simplicity  and  of  the  medisevai  past. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE  SECTION 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  REGULATIONS  AND  THE  SCIENCE 
EXAMINATIONS  OF  1912. 

P.  C.  MacLaurin,  B.A.,  Principal  Belleville  High  School. 

The  topic  assigned  to  me  is  a  large  one  indeed,  and  in  order  that 
I  may  cover  some  part  of  it  and  still  leave  time  for  discussion,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  confine  my  remarks  to  that  part  of  the 
subject  which  would  fall  naturally  to  this  Science  Section.  There- 
fore I  shall  only  refer  briefly  to  the  examinations  in  Science  in  the 
]\Iiddle  and  Upper  School,  and  reserve  the  rest  of  the  time  for  the 
discussion  of  the  Lower  School  Examination  in  Elementary 
Science  with  the  idea  of  determining  whether  it  was  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Regulations. 

The  ]\Iiddle  School  Examinations  in  Chemistry  and  Physics  for 
Entrance  to  the  Normal  Schools,  so  far  as  my  judgment  goes  were 
good,  fair  papers,  and  served  well  as  a  suitable  test  of  the  pupils' 
knowledge  of  the  work  as  laid  down  in  the  Regulations  and 
authorized  text  books  on  these  subjects.  If  the  other  examination 
papers  had  been  of  a  similar  nature,  my  task  to-day  would  be  a 
pleasant  one,  however,  such  was  not  the  case.  There  seems  to  be 
a  decided  tendency  to  make  the  Junior  Matriculation  papers  in 
Science  more  and  more  difficult,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  pass  standard  has  been  raised  to  40  and  60  per  cent.  A 
pupil  Avho  had  done  good  work  and  had  acquired  a  fair  knowledge 
of  .the  work  assigned  could  easily  have  failed  to  make  the  60% 
required  on  the  Junior  ^Matriculation  Examination  paper  in 
Physics. 

The  examinations  in  Botany  and  Zoology  for  Entrance  to  the 
Faculties  of  Education  presented  the  usual  amount  of  difficulty, 
and  this  cannot  easily  be  avoided  as  long  as  candidates  are 
required  to  write  on  such  a  wide  range  of  subject  matter  as  sug- 
gested in  the  Regulations,  and  that  without  the  help  of  a  good 
authorized  text  book.  The  examination  in  Upper  School  Physics 
simply  ignored  that  portion  of  the  work  on  ''Surface  tension 
phenomena,  surface  energy  illustrated  with  applications  to  filtra- 
tion, dyeing  and  agricultural  problems,  etc.,"  in  fact  all  the  new 
work  added  to  the  course.  This  was  the  case  notwitlistanding  the 
fact  that  this  work  required  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pupils' 
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time  during  the  school  year.  On  a  representative  examination 
paper  in  Upper  School  Physics  a  question  on  this  Section  of  the 
work  sliould  have  found  some  place.  The  Upper  School  Chemistry 
and  Mineralogy  examination  papers,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  recall, 
did  not  seem  to  present  unusual  difficulties. 

This  leaves  the  Lower  School  Examination  in  Elementary 
Science  on  a  plain_by  itself  as  it  seemingly  presented  the  greatest 
number  of  difficulties,  and  consequently  this  examination  must 
receive  more  careful  consideration.  First  permit  me  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion regarding  this  paper:  What  teas  the  purpose  of  this  examin- 
ation? In  attempting  to  answer  this  question  I  consider  there 
could  be  only  one  of  two  purposes : 

(1)  Either  to  test  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  Elementary  Science 
as  received  from  the  study  of  the  work  laid  down  in  the  Regula- 
tions, and  more  fully  explained  in  the  Manual  of  suggestions  to 
teachers  of  Elementary  Science.  This  work  to  be  interpreted  and 
taught  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Regulations  Avhich  was  encour- 
aged by  the  High  School  Inspectors  during  their  regular  visits  to 
the  schools;  or 

(2)  To  test  the  pupils'  fitness  for  continuing  his  or  her  work 
in  the  Normal  Schools  from  the  standpoint  of  the  examiner,  with- 
out any  close  reference  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  work  assigned 
in  the  course  of  study,  or  the  methods  necessarily  used  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  demanded  by  the  Regulations. 

Before  going  into  a  criticism  of  the  Lower  School  Examination 
paper  in  Elementary  Science  of  June,  1912,  and  measuring  its 
efficiency  by  either  of  these  purposes  it  will  be  necessary  for  me 
to  outline  the  spirit  of  the  Regulations  with  reference  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Lower  School  Science  as  well  as  to  refer  to  the  subject 
matter  itself.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  Manual  of  suggestions  on 
the  "scope  and  limitations  of  the  Lower  School  work  in  Biology," 
page  9  and  10,  "general  methods  of  dealing  with  morphological 
studies,"  pages  14  and  15.  the  notes  on  Elementary  Science  as 
found  in  the  course  of  study  of  1911,  pages  23  and  24,  as  well  as 
the  note  on  page  42  of  the  same  course,  cannot  help  but  lead  any 
fair-minded  person  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  that  the  teaching  of  this  work  must  be  of  a 
very  general  character,  and  that  the  pupils  taking  up  this  work 
must  spend  a  large  amount  of  time  on  the  Science  work  in  order 
to  produce  records  which  show  that  some  time  has  been  spent  on 
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the  consideration  of  each  topic.  In  a  few  words  the  spirit  and 
object  of  the  Regulations  with  reference  to  this  course  in  Science 
seem  to  be: 

(1)  To  secure  for  each  pupil  a  broad  general  view  of  the  plant 
and  animal  world  at  large,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  world 
about  him. 

(2)  To  secure  for  the  pupil  the  habit  of  looking  at  and  think- 
ing about  the  common  objects  which  come  under  his  observation 
daily  in  his  world. 

(3)  To  secure  for  the  pupil  an  appetite  for  further  inquiry  by 
more  careful  observation  and  wider  reading. 

(4)  To  secure  for  the  pupil  a  training  in  making  correct  observ- 
ations, recording  the  same  neatly  and  from  time  to  time  drawing 
general  deductions  from  these  observations. 

As  to  whether  the  course  should  attempt  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  more  detailed  study  of  each  subject  in  the  case  of  those  who 
will  continue  the  work  into  higher  forms  or  not  is  a  debatable 
question,  and  on  the  decision  of  this  point  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  the  examinations  will  largely  depend.  I  find  this  point 
is  not  made  very  clear  in  the  Course  of  Studies  and  Manual  as 
the  former  declares  positively  that  the  Lower  School  course  in 
Science  should  attempt  to  lay  the  foundation  for  further  detailed 
study,  while  the  latter  declares  just  as  positively  that  it  should 
not.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes  this  course  should  form  a  com- 
plete one  in  itself,  and  this  view  is  encouraged  by  the  High  School 
Inspectors. 

The  large  amount  of  v>'ork  assigned  to  this  course  is  sufficient 
evidence  in  itself  that  the  teaching  must  be  of  a  general  nature 
and  not  overburdened  with  detail,  and  this  fact  should  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  the  mind  of  the  examiner-in-chief  who  pre- 
pares examination  papers  on  this  work  otherwise  he  will  very 
naturally  commit  the  error  of  framing  questions  asking  for  detail 
Avhich  miglit  easily  be  overlooked  by  the  teacher.  Question  3c 
illustrates  such  an  error,  that  is,  this  question  pre-supposes  that 
the  pupil  has  a  knowledge  of  the  making  of  ice  cream,  which  of 
course  he  may  or  may  not  have. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  or  rather  the  examiner's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  are: 

(1)  Some  400  topics  more  or  less  included  in  the  course  for 
Lower  School  Science,  and  tliat    the  maximum    amount  of    time 
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devoted  to  the  consideration  of  these  on  any  time-table  is.  only 
about  350  one-half  hour  periods.  This  does  not  allow  for  any  large 
amount  of  time  for  detail  nor  does  it  allow  any  time  for  the  review 
of  the  work  by  the  pupil.  Surely  with  such  a  wide  range  as  400 
topics,  and  these  dealt  with  pretty  fully  in  the  Manual,  no 
examiner  has  any  excuse  whatever  for  going  outside  of  these  400 
topics  or  reading  into  them  more  than  the  Regulations  require  in 
order  to  test  the  pupils'  knowledge. 

(2)  There  are  some  options  in  this  Elementary  Science  work 
which  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  b}^  the  examiner-in-chief 
otherwise  in  framing  the  examination  paper  optional  questions 
will  appear  in  such  places  as  to  make  them  obligatory,  for  in- 
stance, the  Outdoor  Work  may  be  chosen  in  preference  to  the 
work  in  Agriculture  by  some  pupils,  therefore  a  Cjuestion  on  agri- 
culture should  always  be  accompanied  with  a  question  on  Outdoor 
Work.  This  is  not  the  case  with  question  4a  which  is  clearly  a 
question  on  Outdoor  Work,  and  no  choice  of  a  question  in  Agri- 
culture accompanies  it.  The  second  option  is  between  the  second 
year  work  in  Physics,  and  the  work  on  Agriculture  as  laid  down 
on  pages  44  and  45  of  the  Regulations,  1911.  For  confirmation  of 
this  see  page  24  of  the  Regulations.  No  notice  has  been  taken  of 
this  fact  by  the  examiner-in-chief  in  framing  his  paper  with  refer- 
ence to  question  3,  a,  b,  c,  and  question  7,  a,  b.  The  former  is  a 
question  on  second  year  Physics,  and  the  latter  a  question  on  Agri- 
culture. Again  there  should  be  a  choice  between  these  two  ques- 
tions. 

Therefore  in  concluding  my  reasoning  on  the  purpose  of  the 
examination  I  am  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
examination  in  Lower  School  Science  of  1912  cannot  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  fair  test  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  Elemen- 
tary Science  as  received  from  the  work  as  outlined  in  the 
Regulations,  and  taught  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Regu- 
lations, but  rather  to  be  a  test  of  the  pupil's  fitness  for  tak- 
ing up  advanced  work.  I  consider  that  this  view  point  defeats 
in  a  large  measure  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Avork  in  Lower  School 
Science,  and  consequently  handicaps  the  pupils  writing  on  an 
examination  set  by  an  examiner-in-chief  whose  mind  is  largely 
dominated  with  this  idea.  I  also  consider  that  the  average  age  of 
the  pupils  writing  on  this  examination  did  not  receive  due  con- 
11 
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sideration.     At  15  the  average  boy  or  girl  is  not  mature  enough  to 
understand  the  difficult  wording  of  some  of  the  questions. 

In  ease  that  anyone  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  my  remarks 
on  this  examination  are  the  imaginations  of  the  writer  alone  I 
wish  to  add  that  I  have  the,  support  of  a  large  number  of  the 
Science  teachers  of  the  Province.  In  their  opinion  as  well  as 
mine  the  Elementary  Science  paper  of  June,  1912,  was  unsuitable 
for  the  following  detailed  reasons : 

(1)  Questions  1,  a,  b,  c,  3c,  4b  (1),  5c,  6c  (latter  part),  7  and  8 
are  either  too  difficult  or  entirely  outside  of  the  range  of  the 
Regulations  or  were  not  well  selected  in  order  to  give  a  proper 
choice  of  the  options  already  referred  to.  By  attaching  propor- 
tionate values  to  these  questions  or  parts  of  questions  I  consider 
that  the  pupils  were  given  at  the  very  least  a  25%  handicap.  It 
may  be  argued  by  some  that  proper  allowances  were  made  for  these 
difficulties  by  the  examiners  when  reading  the  answers.  This  may 
be  so,  but  no  provision  could  be  made  for  the  possible  advantage 
to  the  pupils  had  these  questions  been  replaced  by  others  which 
were  more  in  line  with  the  regular  work. 

(2)  That  the  wording  in  questions  2  (11),  4b  (1),  5c,  7b  (1), 
is  not  simple  enough, 

(3)  That  questions  1,  a,  b,  c,  3c,  4  (1),  5c,  and  8,  are  beyond 
the  work  as  outlined  in  the  course  of  study. 

(4)  The  Science  teachers  were  not  satisfied  with  the  results 
obtained  by  their  pupils  on  this  examination  as  a  test,  believing 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  scope  given  to  their  pupils  to  enable 
them  to  show  the  knowledge  they  had  really  acquired  in  this  work. 

A  few  lessons  may  be  derived,  and  conclusions  drawn  from  this 
paper  on  Elementary  Science  of  June,  1912. 

(1)  Such  examination  papers  will  defeat  the  spirit  of  the  Regula- 
tions, and  make  it  impossible  to  carry  on  a  general  course  of  study 
in   Elementary   Science. 

(2)  Such  examinations  will  aid  the  pupils  greatly  in  losing 
interest  in  their  own  observations  and  records,  and  will  force  them 
to  more  extensive  reading  and  cramming  in  order  to  prepare  for 
a  rigid  examination  in  detail  which  is  entirely  out  of  harmony 
with  the  purpose  of  the  course. 
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(3)  That  one  examination  paper  does  not  give  sufficient  scope, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  better  to  have  one  paper  devoted  to 
Biology,  and  another  to  Physics  and  Chemistry.  The  paper  in 
Physics  and  Chemistry  might  be  considered  a  bonus  paper,  and 
placed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  bonus  papers  in  Household  Science, 
and  in  Manual  Training.  This  would  give  the  pupils  of  every 
school  an  equal  chance. 

(■4)  That  unless  an  examiner-in-chief  Jias  had  recent  experience 
in  teaching  the  work  in  Lower  School  Science  to  Lower  School 
pupils,  and  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  object  and  contents  of 
the  course  he  will  experience  great  difficulty  in  framing  a  suitable 
examination  paper. 
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OSMOSIS  AND  IONIZATION. 

An  Abstract. 
J.  B.  Dandeno,  Ph.D.  (Harv.) 

Osmotic  activities  are  among  the  most  important  of  all  opera- 
tions involved  in  organic °'life.  Osmosis  is  connected 'with  a  great 
variety  of  the  functions  of  both  plant  and  animal.  It  has  to  do 
Avith  nutrition,  assimilation,  digestive  functions,  respiration,  ab- 
sorption, transfer  of  material  from  place  to  place,  and  from  cell 
to  cell.  It  has  so  close  a  connection  with  so  many  diverse  func- 
tions that  we  should  expect  more  accurate,  and  more  certain 
knowledge  than  we  have  concerning  the  details,  both  of  the  oper- 
ations and  of  the  manifestation  of  these  operations. 

In  plant  and  animal  cells  the  operation  of  transporting  material 
from  cell  to  cell  is  a  more  complex  matter  because  there  are  solu- 
tions with  several  solutes  on  each  side  of  the  membrane.  The  pro- 
cess of  osmosis  with  a  solution  containing  one  solute  on  one  side 
of  the  meml)rane,  and  with  water  on  the  other  side,  is  difficult 
enougli,  Imt,  when  there  are  several  solutes  on  each  side,  the  diffi- 
culty increases  in  a  geometric  progression.  In  physiological  func- 
tions it  is  mixed  solutions  mainly  with  which  one  has  to  deal,  and 
this  complicates  the  matter  so  seriously  that  we  have  to  look  to 
the  fundamental  ])ases  of  our  theories.  Up  to  the  present  we  have 
very  little  upon  which  we  can  rely,  even  for  simple  solutions  on 
one  side  of  the  moinl)rane  with  water  on  tlie  other.  The  moment 
we  add  another  solute  to  either  side  we  enter  a  field  almost  entirely 
unexplored. 

The  osmotic  pressures  of  solutions  of  various  grades  of  molecular 
densitj'  have  been  recorded  by  Pfeffer,  but  the  results  given  for  the 
denser  solutions  were  not  the  results  of  experiments,  but  were 
calculations  made  from  observations  on  weaker  solutions.  This 
method  of  deduction  is  faulty,  and  has  proved  to  be  erroneous, 
both  for  electrolytes  and  also  for  non-electrolytes.  In  electrolytes 
the  pressure  is  more  than  it  should  be,  and  in  non-electrolytes  also. 
In  the  case  of  electrolytes  the  abnormally  large  pressure  has  been 
accounted  for  by  assuming  dissociation  of  the  molecule  in  solu- 
tion, and  further  assuming  that  each  part  molecule,  or  ion,  exerts 
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the  same  pressure  as  the  whole  molecule  itself  exerts.  Cane 
sugar,  a  non-electrolyte  has  been  proved  to  exert  a  pressure  of  31 
atmospheres  in  a  solution  containing  a  gram  molecule  per  liter, 
when,  by  van't  Hoff 's  law,  it  should  be  but  22.4  atmospheres.* 

The  gas  theory  to  explain  osmotic  pressure  does  not  hold  for 
cane  sugar,  and  it  does  not  hold  for  mixed  solutions  of  electro- 
lytes, even  assuming  ionization.  Lloreover,  the  gas  theory,  as  used 
to  account  for  osmotic  pressure,  has  been  demonstrated  by  experi- 
jiient  to  have  little  or  no  foundation.  This  theory  assumes  a  force 
from  wWiin,  but  practically  all  experimental  evidence  is  rather  in 
lavor  of  a  force  from  without.  Professor  Kahlenbergf  puts  the 
matter  briefly  in  the  following  quotation:  '*To  speak  of  osmotic 
pressure  of  any  isolated  solution  is  nonsense, ' '  and  further :  "  To 
assume  that  solutes  are  polymerized  or  dissociated  in  dilute  solu- 
tions because  the  osmotic  pressures  developed  by  the  latter  in  given 
cases  happen  to  deviate  from  values  computed  from  the  gas  laws 
is  evidently  equally  unjustifiable  practice." 

The  theory  of  surface  tension  to  account  for  osmotic  pressure 
has  been  advanced,  but  it  can  scarcely  receive  support  unless  the 
meaning  of  the  term  be  extended  to  include  what  has  usually  been 
called  capillarity.  Both  terms  have  been  much  abused,  and  both 
have  been  advanced  as  explanatory  of  osmotic  pressure.  Whether 
they  can  be  accepted  or  not  will  depend  on  the  meaning  involved. 

It  is  also  contended  here  that  the  ionization  theory  is  not  rein- 
forced at  all  from  the  physiological  side,  and  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary as  explanatory  of  osmotic  forces.  Whether  ions  exist  in  a 
solution  not  under  the  influence  of  an  electric  current,  is  very 
doubtful.  The  current  itself  may  bring  about  that  which  the 
ionization  theory  assumes  was  there  before  the  current  was  turned 
on.  There  is  much  experimental  evidence,  and  also  theoretical  evi- 
dence, against  dissociation  in  solutions  independent  of  electrical 
influence. 

As  this  is  only  an  abstract,  and  the  space  limited  I  shall  con- 
clude by  stating  a  theory  to  account  for  osmotic  pressure.  It  has 
been  named  "The  Attraction  Theory."  It  postulates  two  things: 
(1)  That  a  membrane  can  be  less  permeable  to  one  substance  than 
to  another.  (2)  That  the  molecules  of  all  substances  which  are 
soluble  in  a  certain  solvent  have  an  attraction  for  the  molecules  of 


*Am.  Chem.  Jour.  Vols.  26,  28,  34. 

t  Trans.  Wis.  Acad.  Sci   XV.,  209  ;  1904. 
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the  solvent,  and  the  molecules  of  the  solvent  for  the  substance  in 
solution.     In  regard  to  the  former  of  these  two  postulates,  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  a  membrane  may  permit  one  body  to  pass 
through  a  pore  more  readily  than  another,  perhaps  because  of  the 
relation  size  or  sliape  of  pore  and  molecule,  and  perhaps  because 
of  friction  offered  by  the  membrane  to  the  passage  of  the  molecule. 
For  example,  take  the  thistle  tube,  pig's  bladder  and  molasses  ex- 
periment.    Suppose  the  sugar  molecules  to  ,be  too    big  to    pass 
through  the  pores  of  the  bladder,  and  that  these  pores  are  large 
enough  to  permit  the  water  molecules  to  pass  with  little  or  no 
opposition,  the  molecules  of  sugar  attract  the  molecules  of  water, 
and  both  tend  to  move  toward  each  other.    The  molecules  of  sugar 
are  prevented  from  moving  through  the  membrane,  but  the  water 
is  not,  hence  there  is  an  inflow  of  water  due  to  attraction.     This 
attraction,  then  is  the  force  back  of  osmotic  pressure.    The  opera- 
tion tends  to  show  that  osmotic  pressure  is  regulated  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  membrane,  w-hich,  however,  depends  on  two  things: 
the  size  (or  shape)  of  the  pores,  and  the  actual  attraction  which 
the  solvent  has  for  the  solute.     Osmotic  processes  are  therefore 
essentially  not  different  from   diffusion.     The  membrane  merely 
shows  this  diffusion. 

The  salient  facts  brought  out  are : 

(1)  Van't  Hoff's  law  (the  gas  theory)  can  not  explain  osmotic 
pressure. 

(2)  The  ionization  theory  itself  is  open  to  serious  objection,  and 
is  not  necessary  for  explanation  of  osmotic  pressure. 

(3)  The  pressure  produced  by  a  gram-molecular  weight  per 
liter  of  cane  sugar  is  at  least  31  atmospheres  when  by  Pfeffer's  cal- 
culations it  should  be  only  22.4  atmospheres. 

(4)  The  theory  of  attraction  is  proposed  as  explanatory  of 
opmotic  pressure. 
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CLASSICAL  SECTION 

ESSENTIALS     IN     ANCIENT     BISTORT     FOB    JUNIOR 
MATRICULATION. 

By  E.  a.  Hardy,  B.A.,  D.  Paed. 

A  more  careful  scrutiny  of  the  title  of  this  paper  than  I  gave  it 
at  first  reveals  the  possibility  of  several  interpretations,  and  I  am 
inclined  now  to  think  that  my  interpretation  is  not  what  your 
Secretary  intended.  However,  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  recast  my 
paper,  and  I  must  follow  out  the  line  of  thought  already  in  mind, 
and  give  the  topic  the  following  rendering,  "What  are  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  subject.  Ancient  History,  as  the  teacher  in  an 
Ontario  High  School  has  to  deal  with  it?"  In  order  to  be  brief 
and  explicit  I  am  going  to  violate  a  canon  of  rhetoric  and  make 
my  homiletical  machinery  very  visible  by  an  unabashed  use  of 
main  and  subpoints.     "What,  then,  are  the  essential  features? 

(1)  Recognition  of  the  actual  situation  in  our  schools  as  to  (o) 
classes,  (&)  teacher,  (c)  time-tahle,  (d)  equipment  of  school  for 
history  teaching.  Our  classes  in  Ancient  History  are  made  up  of 
boys  and  girls  in  their  early  and  middle  teens.  They  are  immature 
in  mind  and  body,  and  especially  inexperienced  in  thinking  about 
men  and  affairs  as  constituting  states  and  nations.  Society  as  a 
complex  organization  is  something  about  which  they  have  taken  no 
heed,  and  whether  the  teacher  deals  with  a  present  government  or 
a  past  empire,  his  class  is  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  Moreover,  at 
tlie  present  juncture  the  history  teacher  in  our  High  Schools  has 
in  many  cases  to  build  up  practically  the  entire  fabric  of  the 
pupil's  historical  knowledge,  the  Entrance  Examination  having 
admitted  him  innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  British  and  Canadian 
history,  or  nearly  so. 

The  teacher  is,  of  course,  the  important  factor  and  the  situa- 
tion here  must  be  noted.  The  last  report  of  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation shows  that  practically  all  of  our  44  Collegiate  Institutes 
have  on  their  staffs  specialists  in  History,  but  in  our  104  High 
Schools  we  have  only  41  specialists  in  History.  That  is,  63  out  of 
our  148  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  are  without  spe- 
cialists in  History,  over  40%.  Further,  of  the  specialists  in  actual 
teaching  few  would  lay  claim  to  any  wide  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  Ancient  History.     That  measure  of  attainment  which  they  once 
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dreamed  of  has  been  gradually  fading  away  into  the  memories  of 
lost  hopes,  the  daily  burden  of  the  school-room,  and  especially  of 
examination  papers,  having  absorbed  the  time  and  energy  that 
were  intended — at  graduation  day — to  be  devoted  to  further  study. 

The  time-table  faces  us  as  the  third  factor  in  the  situation.  To 
provide  for  twelve  subjects  giving  to  each  its  due  proportion  and 
satisfying  the  more  or  less  emphatic  demands  of  each  teacher,  is 
one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  headmaster.  As  he  is  human,  his 
personal  bias  may,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  affect  his  judg- 
ment as  to  the  relative  importance  or  difficulty  of  these  twelve  sub- 
jects. Hence,  Ancient  History  may  get  four  half-hour  periods  a 
week  in  some  schools,  three  in  others,  and  two  in  others.  There  is 
certainly  no  uniformity  in  the  Province  in  the  allotment  of  time 
for  this  subject,  three  half  hours  a  week  being  probably  the  aver- 
age. 

The  fourth  factor  in  the  situation  is  the  equipment  for  History 
teaching.  For  the  m.ost  part  this  consists  of  the  text-books,  the 
blackboard  and  a  few  maps  of  more  or  less  ancient  vintage.  The 
University  School  has  the  beginnings  of  a  fine  collection  of  pic- 
tures, and  some  lantern  slides.  A  few  other  schools  have  also  made 
beginnings  and  some  others  of  us  are  beginning  to  make  beginnings. 
These  are  even  visions,  with  some  of  us,  of  new  buildings  in  the 
near  future  with  a  fine  historical  laboratory,  adequately  equipped 
with  bulletin  boards,  lantern  and  slides,  pictures,  maps,  charts  and 
supplementary  historical  libraries.  (Let  me  add  as  a  foot  note 
here  tliat  the  English  and  History  Section  have  been  discussing 
this  morning  this  very  question  of  illustrative  material,  and  Mr. 
^Maeplierson's  valuable  paper  and  lists  will  be  found  not  only  in 
the  O.EA.  proceedings,  but  in  T]ie  School,  and  possibly  in  publica- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Education.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  that  Section  is  also  worth  your  careful  consideration). 

To  summarize,  we  have  rather  immature  pupils,  frequently  in 
large  classes,  a  somewhat  congested  curriculum  and  time-table,  a 
slender  school  equipment  and  a  bod}'  of  teachers  few  of  whom  have 
had  really  adequate  training  in  the  teaching  of  History.  Lest 
this  look  like  a  picture  of  gloom,  let  me  say  that  on  the  other  hand, 
the  students  are  bright,  eager,  keen  to  learn,  strong  physically  and 
mentally,  anxious  to  get  on  in  the  world,  and  our  teachers  are  well 
trained  in  general  methods,  well  equipped  through  their  university 
cour.ses,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  those  qualified  by  investigation 
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to  make  comparisons,  .they  rank  favorably  with  any  similar  body 
of  teachers  on  this  continent,  not  excepting  those  of  Massachusetts. 

(2)  AVith  this  as  our  situation  what  is  our  second  essential 
feature  in  Junior  Matriculation  Ancient  History?  My  answer  is 
the  determination  of  just  wliat  we  want  to  accomplish  in  our  3 
half -hours  a  ireek  for  less  tlian  forty  iveeks.  As  I  see  it,  we  should 
aim  at  three  things  (a)  the  teaching  of  the  main  facts,  (b)  such 
co-ordination  of  facts  and  generalizations  as  are  fairly  within  our 
power,  and  (c)  some  development  of  the  pupil  in  power  of  study 
and  expression.    A  few  words  about  each  of  these. 

(a)  The  teaching  of  the  facts — is  this  easy?  Twenty  years  ago 
I  should  have  been  inclined  to  say  "Yes,  comparatively  easy." 
My  experience,  especially  in  the  last  few  years,  convinces  me 
rather  of  the  opposite.  What  facts?  Well,  at  least  Geographical, 
l\Iilitary,  Constitutional,  Social,  Philosophical,  Spiritual,  Literary, 
Artistic.  Are  any  of  these  kinds  of  facts  easy  to  teach  to  boys  and 
girls  so  that  they  understand  them?  I  grant  it  is  not  so  difficult 
to  drill  them  into  their  memories  to  remain  till  after  the  examin- 
ation. But  to  understand  them  is  a  different  matter.  For 
•example,  how  can  I  teach  them  about  an  army?  I  never  saw  an 
army  in  my  life,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  not  10% 
of  the  High  School  teachers  of  Ontario  ever  saw  an  army.  What 
do  I  know  about  an  army?  I  have  been  reading  about  armies)  for 
a  generation,  but  when  it  comes  right  down  to  close  quarters,  what 
do  I  really  hnow  about  an  armj^  or  a  battle,  or  a  siege,  or  a  cam- 
paign or  a  whole  war?  It  would  take  weeks  of  close  hard  study 
to  have  any  real  adequate  knowledge  of  this  great  department  of 
human  activity  and,  so  far,  I  have  not  found  those  weeks  to  give 
to  this. 

Again,  the  number  of  facts  recorded  even  in  our  present  text- 
liook  appals  me,  when  I  try  to  really  teach  them.  Take  one  of  the 
first  facts  given  in  the  Greek  History  for  an  example,  the  iNIycenean 
Culture.  At  once  a  whole  series  of  ciuestions  comes  up :  What  does 
this  term  mean?  How  did  the  name  arise?  Is  it  a  suitable  name? 
What  would  be  a  more  suitable  name  ?  How  did  this  culture  arise  ? 
How  far  did  it  spread?  When  did  it  arise?  When  decline?  What 
were  the  special  features  of  this  culture?  What  relation  had  this 
culture  to  classic  Greek  culture?  Has  archfeology  any  recent  light 
on  this  culture?  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  culture  anyway?  Here 
are  a  dozen  questions  facing  a  teacher,  some  of  them  within  his 
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scope  and  some  not  yet  answerable  probably  by  anybody?  How 
long  will  it  take  a  teacher  to  deal  with  this  one  fact?  Can  he 
teach  it  in  one  of  his  half -hour  periods,  so  that  his  class  will  under- 
stand and  remember?    I  rather  doubt  it. 

Again  take  such  terms  as  sovereign  and  subject  communities, 
rights  of  citizenship,  economic  rights,  agrarian  laws,  aristocracy, 
democracy,  oligarchy,  senate,  comitia  curiata,  curule  magistrates, 
pro-consul  and  scores  of  others:  or  take  such  facts  as  the  causes 
and  battles  of  the  many  wars  of  Greece  and  Rome;  or  the  chief 
events  in  the  lives  of  the  great  Roman  and  Greek  warriors,  states- 
men, philosophers  and  other  worthies.  ]My  point  is  that  the  teach- 
ing of  the  chief  facts  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  History  lays  a 
heavy  demand  on  the  time,  and  skill,  and  energy  of  the  instructor. 

(&)  Such  co-ordination  of  facts  and  generalizations  as  are  with- 
in the  power  of  the  class,  I  submit  that  not  much  time  remains 
for  this  kind  of  work,  and  thait  to  expect  Junior  Matriculation 
pupils  to  trace  movements,  e.g.,  the  development  of  Imperialism 
in  Rome  or  the  history  of  the  Senate,  is  to  expect  too  much.  Take 
a  topic  like  this,  the  transformation  of  Rome  from  a  great  conquer- 
ing to  a  great  ruling  power.  I  am  afraid  that  this  also  too  diffi- 
cult. I  am  not  saying  there  should  be  no  attempt  at  generaliza- 
tion, but  I  do  say  that  our  present  situation  limits  us  to  compara- 
tively little  of  this  kind  of  work. 

(c)  Some  development  in  the  power  of  study  and  of  expression. 
I  firmly  believe  that  every  subject  should  yield  a  permanent  result 
in  the  student's  life.  While  most  of  what  we  learn  in  any  subject 
fades  from  our  conscious  memory  very  rapidly,  yet  each  subject 
should,  if  well  tauglit,  yield  an  increase  in  general  culture,  broad 
outlook  and  mental  power.  History  is  an  excellent  subject  in 
which  to  develop  a  metliod  of  study,  wliicli  spoils  power.  Let  me 
illustrate.  T  say  to  the  class.  "Open  your  text-books  at  Chapter 
A.,  and  section  B. ;  read  those  3  or  4  pages  over  carefully;  then  in 
the  form  of  a  note  with  main  heading  and  sub-heading  tell  what 
are  the  main  and  subordinate  thoughts,  which  the  author  is  endeav- 
oring to  state.  Rewrite  now,  (with  books  closed)  in  paragraph 
form  in  your  own  language.  Frame  any  questions  on  this  Sec- 
tion that  you  think  might  be  fair  questions  to  ask  you."  Such  an 
exercise  develops  good  permanent  methods  of  study  and  expression, 
but  frankly,  I  find  it  the  hardest  kind  of  work  I  try  to  do.     It 
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makes  a  pupil  think,  and  most  of  us  don't  want  to  think,  if  we  can 
avoid  it.     It  is  too  much  trouble. 

(3)  So  much  for  our  general  situation,  and  what  we  might  try- 
to  do.  My  third  essential  feature  in  this  Ancient  History  teach- 
ing is  the  examination  paper  in  June.  I  am  not  sure,  sometimes, 
but  what  it  is  the  whole  thing,  or  nearly  so.  I  would  not  harrow 
up  your  feelings  with  a  recital  of  woes  arising  from  these  papers 
in  the  last  decade.  If  all  the  tears  shed  by  the  unfortunate  can- 
didates who  have  suffered  through  these  papers  were  poured  in 
upon  us  now,  we  should,  as  the  small  girl  recently  said  about  los- 
ing a  favorite  teacher,  need  mops.  Lamentations  will  not  get  us 
very  far,  however,  and  we  may  well  let  bygones  be  bygones.  But 
I  should  like  to  state  two  characteristics  that  should  be  present  in 
every  Matriculation  History  Paper,  not  only  in  Ancient  History, 
but  in  British  and  Canadian  History,  viz.,  comprehensiveness  and 
optional  questions. 

By  comprehensive  I  mean  that  the  paper  should  have  questions 
on  all  the  mean  aspects  of  the  course.  To  light  here  and  there  at 
a  few  points  and  ignore  perhaps  three-quarters  of  the  work  seems 
to  me  utterly  indefensible.  As  to  optional  questions.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  objection  that  some  candidates  will  write  on  every 
question  no  matter  what  stage  direction  you  place  at  the  head  of 
the  paper.  Well,  suppose  they  do,  what  serious  harm  w^ould  that 
do?  The  Junior  Matriculation  Examination  is  not  a  competitive 
examination,  and  why  should  we  be  so  wooden  in  our  tests  that  a 
candidate  should  be  compelled  to  know  just  this  and  that  and  the 
other  fact  in  order  to  pass,  and  fail  if  he  doesn't  know  these  few, 
but  does  know  scores  of  equally  important  facts.  In  the  name  of 
common  sense,  don't  expect  our  pupils  either  to  remember  every- 
thing in  the  book  or  to  be  such  skilled  mind-readers  as  to  anticipate 
what  the  examiner  is  going  to  ask  and  memorize  only  that. 

These  I  submit,  then,  as  the  essentials  in  dealing  with  Ancient 
History  for  Junior  Matriculation;  I,  a  recognition  of  the  situation 
in  which  we  find  ourselves ;  II.,  a  determination  as  to  what  we  can 
attempt  to  do;  and  III.,  satisfactory  examination  papers.  In  this, 
as  in  all  matters,  a  man  can  but  do  his  best,  as  my  grand  sire  did 
when  he  drew  a  good  bow  at  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
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THE  LANGUAGE  OF  MATHEMATICS. 
John  Matheson,  M.A. 

In  all  activities  of  the  mind  the  two  important  operations  are 
thinking  and  giving  expression  to  the  thought.  Philosophers  dif- 
fer as  to  the  relationship  existing  between  these  two.  Some  main- 
tain that  speech  is  necessary  to  m.ake  thought  possible,  Avhile  others 
maintain  that  speech  is  not  only  not  essential  to  thought  but  a 
positive  hindrance  to  it.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  the 
relative  merits  of  these  two  views ;  for  all  agree  that  there  is  a 
close  relationship  between  thought  and  expression,  that  words  are 
useful  in  recording  the  progress  of  thought  and  thus  lead  io 
economy  in  mental  effort,  and  that  clearness  of  thought  is  usually 
accompanied  by  clearness  of  expression. 

The  elements  of  language  are  words,  or  signs  in  some  form. 
The  following  may  be  given  as  the  chief  characteristics  of  words 
as  they  go  to  make  up  language : — 

1st. — They  are  symbols  to  represent  ideas,  but  they  are  not  them- 
selves ideas. 

2nd. — They  are  arbitrary  symbols.  A  word  does  not  of  itself 
mean  anything.  The  meaning  it  is  intended  to  convey  has  come 
to  it  through  the  growth  of  years,  or,  as  is  frequently  the  case,, 
througli  direct  definition. 

3rd. — A  word  may  not  convey  precisely  the  same  meaning  to 
two  different  minds.  This  is  due  ,to  several  causes,  viz.,  the 
gradual  change  in  the  idea  with  the  passing  years,  new  applica- 
tions of  the  word  itself,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  feeling  and 
sentiment  among  men.  Dictionaries  attempt  to  give  the  average 
meaning  as  found  among  the  best  scholars  and  speakers.  But, 
even  when  new,  dictionaries  do  not  interpret  tlie  minds  of  all  the 
people,  and  very  soon  pass  out  of  date. 

4tli. — To  convey  ideas  words  are  associated  together  in  certain 
ways,  to  form  sentences,  etc.  This  arrangement  also  is  the  result 
of  long  growtli,  and  is  mechanical  and  arbitrary.  There  is  notli- 
ing  essential  to  any  particular  order  of  words  to  form  sentences. 

5th. — The  number  of  words  in  any  language  is  necessarily  finite; 
Avhereas  shades  of  thought  and  feeling  are  infinite  in  variety,  and 
merge  continuously  into  each  otbor  to  form  the  living  fabric  of  tbe 
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soul.  It  follows  then  that  words  are  insiifficieut  to  express  all 
human  thought,  and  can  only  approximate  more  or  less  to  an  ex- 
pression of  the  feelings  of  the  moment.  As  the  words  or  symbols 
of  one  people  are  different  from  the  words  or  symbols  of  another, 
and  as  people  become  accustomed  to  the  ideas  which  they  are 
able  to  express,  it  follows  that  peoples  of  different  languages 
gradually  develop  different  types  of  mind  and  thought.  Differ- 
ent nations  do  not  understand  each  other  as  well  as  they  under- 
stand themselves.  Herein,  too,  lies  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in 
translating  the  literature  of  one  people  into  the  language  of  an- 
other. The  great  thing  in  the  genius  of  the  literary  artist  is  his 
ability  to  use  the  symbols  of  his  language  to  express  the  more 
delicate  shades  of  feeling  by  a  good  choice  of  words,  unusual  com- 
binations, uncommon  arrangements,  etc. 

6th. — ^When  thoughts  are  recorded  by  the  symbols  of  language, 
it  must  be  possible  for  one  who  understands  these  symbols  to  think 
over  again  the  thoughts  they  were  intended  to  convey;  that  is, 
written  language  must  be  interpretable  into  the  ideas  originally 
intended. 

Summing  up,  we  find  it  characteristic  of  any  language  that  its 
words  or  signs  are  arbitrary  symbols  arranged  in  conventional 
ways  to  record  thought,  and  that  the  record  and  the  interpretation 
of  the  record  are  subject  to  the  meanings  of  the  symbols  as  under- 
stood respectively  by  the  writer  and  by  the  reader  of  it. 

An  important  requirement  in  the  use  of  any  symbolic  system, 
such  as  we  thus  conceive  a  language  to  be,  is  that  the  record  of 
the  thought  should  be  as  simple  and  concise  as  possible.  Other- 
wise, in  the  interpretation  of  it,  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  too  much 
occupied  with  the  symbols  and  too  little  with  the  thought  con- 
veyed. There  is  such  a  thing  in  literature  as  composition  whose 
chief  feature  is  word  adornment.  It  is  absolutely  without  merit, 
being  empty  of  thought.  Any  composition  in  which  the  words  are 
too  prominent  or  too  weighty  for  the  ideas  is  like  a  ship  that  is 
top-heavy.  On  the  other  hand  the  words  of  ordinary  language  are 
in  any  case  too  cumbersome  to  represent  in  composition  a  certain 
large  amount  of  modern  thought.  That  is,  a  great  amount  of 
modern  systematic  thought  is  in  its  nature  so  complex  that  the 
mind  is  incapable  of  pursuing  it  in  terms  of  ordinary  words.  A 
language  is  required  in  which  the  symbols  used  are  much  shorter, 
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and  the  laws  by  which  the  symbols  are  arranged  much  simpler 
than  in  ordinary  language.  Such  a  language  is  that  of  modern 
mathematics. 

In  addition  to  the  words  of  ordinary  language,  we  have  in 
mathematics  other  symbols,  such  as  the  letters  of  the  various 
alphabets  and  signs  invented  for  tlie  purpose.  These  symbols  are 
assigned  definite  meanings  and  definite  laws  of  arrangement.  One 
of  these  additional  symbols  may  be  used  to  represent  what  would 
in  ordinary  language  be  represented  by  a  phrase,  or  by  a  sentence, 
or  paragraph,  or  page,  or  more.  Since  each  symbol  used  may  in 
itself  represent  an  assemblage  of  ideas  or  a  process  of  reasoning, 
it  becomes  possible  to  pursue  a  course  of  logic  which  w^ould  be 
impracticable  or  impossible  with  the  bulkier  symbols  of  ordinary 
language.  This  means  that  the  language  of  mathematics,  through 
the  simplicity  and  comprehensiveness  of  its  symbols,  opens  to  the 
mind  wide  fields  of  research  into  which  it  could  not  otherwise 
enter.  A  single  book  on  mathematics  would,  if  translated  into 
ordinary  words,  expand  into  many  volumes  of  such  lengthy  and 
complicated  sentences  that  the  mind  Avould  not  be  able  to  follow 
the  maze  of  it. 

The  child  first  becomes  acquainted  with  the  symbols  of 
mathematics  in  the  beginnings  of  arithmetic.     The  symbols  1,  2, 

9,  0,  and  combinations  of  them,  are  used  to  represent  what 

could  otlierwise  be  written  out  in  full  in  words.  The  signs  -\-, 
— ,  X,  =,  etc.,  are  also  used  for  simplicity  in  place  of  the  longer 
terms  of  ordinary  language.  If  these  were  discarded,  we  would 
find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  ancients  among  whom  one 
wlio  could  multiply  was  clever,  and  one  who  could  divide  was  a 
genius.  The  next  appearance  of  the  mathematical  symbol  is  in 
the  use  of  the  latters  of  the  alphabet  to  denote  arithmetic  numbers. 
Thus  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  are  used  in  the  first  place  to  denote  positive  num- 
bers. Each  of  these  letters  will  denote  "any  positive  number," 
and  the  rules  of  operation  depend  in  the  first  place  on  this  mean- 
ing. 

Tlie  following  laws  of  arrangement  are  assumed  for  these  sym- 
bols, based  upon  our  experience  with  numbers: — 

1st. — The  commutative  law,  which  is  expressed  in  the  equations, 
— ab=ba,  and  a-4-b=b+a. 
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2nd. — The  distributive  law,  which  is  expressed  in — a(b+c)=ab 
+ac. 

3rd. — The  associative  law,  which  is  expressed  in  the  equations : — 
(a-t-b)4-c=a-j-(bH-e),  and   (ab)e^a(bc). 

These  are  called  the  fundamental  laws  of  Algebra,  and  they 
occupy  a  place  in  Algebra  analogous  to  the  place  occupied  by  the 
axioms  in  Geometry. 

An  equation  such  as  a — b=c  introduces  negative  numbers,  and 
one  such  as  ax^-j-bx+c^O  introduces  imaginary  and  complex 
numbers.  A  form  such  as  a  ^  introduces  incommensurables.  If 
now  we  have  a  number  of  symbols  a,  b,  c,  ...  .obeying  the  funda- 
mental laws,  and  each  letter  being  defined  to  mean  any  number, 
real  or  imaginary,  commensurable  or  incommensurable,  then  all 
possible  results  deducible  from  these  conditions  will  hold  true  for 
these  numbers.  Any  series  of  arguments  involving  these  letters  in 
accordance  with  the  fundamental  laws  is  a  composition  in  the 
language  of  mathematics.  One  or  two  differences  may  now  be 
pointed  out  between  a  composition  in  mathematical  language,  and 
one  in  ordinary  language.  The  following  problems  and  their  solu- 
tions will  serve  to  make  these  differences  clear: — 

1st. — To  find  two  positive  integers  whose  difference  is  11  and 
whose  sum  is  61. 

Let  X  and  y  be  the  integers,  and  then  we  have 

X — y=il,     x  +  y  =  61 
and,  subtracting,     — 2y  =  — .50,  or  — y   =  — 25  (a) 

whence  y  =   25,  and  x  =   36. 

2nd. — To  find  the  number  whose  square  exceeds  it  by  42. 
The  equation  which  gives  the  required  number  in  this  case  is 
X-— X— 42=0,  and  the  number  is  found  to  be  7  or — 6. 

3rd. — To  show  that  the  product  of  two  numbers,  each  of  which 
is  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  two  real  numbers,  is  itself  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  two  real  numbers. 

Let  a,  b,  c,  d,  be  four  real  numbers.     Then 

(a'  +  b^)  (c'  +  d^)  =  (a  +  hi)  (a— hi)  (c  +  di)  (c— di) 

where  i  is  the  square  root  of  — 1 
=   (a  +  bi)  (c  +  di)  (a— bi)  (c— di) 


=  (ac — bd  +  i  bc  +  ad)  (ac — bd — i  bc  +  ad) 
=  (ac— bd)*  +  (bc  +  ad)*. 
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4tli. — A  and  B  are  the  areas  of  two  similar  trangles,  and  C  and 
D  are  the  areas  of  two  other  similar  triangles,  a,  b,  c,  and  d  are 
homologous  sides  of  these  triangles.  If  A :  B=C :  D,  then  the  rec- 
tangle on  a  and  d  is  equal  in  area  to  that  on  b  and  c. 

We  shall  assume  here  that  a,  b,  c,  and  d  are  line  segments,  that 
ab  is  the  rectangle  on  a  and  b,  and  that  abc  is  the  cuboid  with 
edges  a,  b,  c.  Then  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  fundamental  laws  of 
Algebra  hold  for  these  definitions  of  the  letters. 

Since  A/B=a'/b^  and  C/D=c7d-, 

then  a7b^--=:c7d^  and  a^  d^^=b^  c",  and  ad=bc. 

In  the  problem  1,  x  and  y,  by  definition,  refer  only  to  positive 
integers.  Hence  the  equations  — 2y=  — 50  and  — y  =  — 25  are  not 
interpretable  interms  of  the  ideas  under  consideration,  but  the  final 
result  is  correct.  In  problem  3,  only  real  numbers  are  under  con- 
sideration, but  all  the  intermediate  steps  in  the  solution  are  given 
in  terms  of  imaginaries.  That  is,  while  the  final  result  is  satisfac- 
tory, yet  it  was  obtained  through  a  series  of  arguments  which  have 
no  interpretation  in  real  numbers.  In  problem  4,  a  similar  condi- 
tion is  found.  The  equation  a'-^  d^=b^  c^  is  of  four  dimensions; 
and  according  to  the  definitions  given  for  the  letters,  this  could 
receive  an  interpretation  only  in  space  of  four  dimensions.  In 
other  words,  while  the  final  result  is  wha,t  we  wished  to  prove,  yet 
we  obtained  it  through  steps'  which  can  receive  no  interpretation 
within  our  experience.  Evidently  then  in  a  course  of  mathematical 
reasoning  it  is  not  necessary  that  every  step  should  be  interpretable 
in  terms  of  the  quantities  principally  under  discussion.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  ail  algebraic  operations  carried  on  with  the 

letters  a,  b,  c, whieli  ol)ey  the  fundamental  laws  hold  for  all 

kinds  of  quantities  for  which  these  laws  hold;  and  it  does  not 
matter  wliether  or  not  tlu^se  quantities  are  such  as  come  within  our 

experience  of  actual  things  in  the  world.     If  a,  b,  c,    are 

entities  for  wliieh  tlie  algel)raic  laws  hold,  then  all  deducible  equa- 
tions liold  true  for  tliese  entities.  Some  of  the  equations  obtained 
may  liav  an  iiil.rprotation  in  tlie  things  of  real  life  around  us, 
])ut  this  is  not  essential  to  the  argument.  Some  may  ])e  interpret- 
al)le  in  one  kind  of  number,  otliers  in  another  kind  of  number,  but 
all  of  thom  interpretable  in  the  possible  entities  for  which  the 
symbols  may  stand.  Thus  some  of  the  equations  of  problem  1 
above  are  interpretable  only  in  positive  numbers,  while  others  are 
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interpretable  onlj^  in  negative  numbers.  Some  of  the  equations  of 
problem  3  are  interpretable  only  in  imaginary  numbers,  and  so 
on.  But  all  are  interpretable  in  some  or  others  of  the  possible 
numbers  represented  by  the  symbols  involved. 

This  generality  in  the  meaning  of  algebraic  operations  is  a  valu- 
able aid  in  mathematical  reasoning.  For  the  mind  is  released  for 
a  time  from  the  process  of  logic,  and  it  may  concentrate  itself  on 
the  mechanical  steps  that  lie  between  the  beginning  and  the  end. 
Afterwards  it  may  direct  itself  to  the  interpretation  of  the  final 
result  in  terms  of  the  entities  under  discussion.  The  resulting 
economy  in  mental  effort  has  led  to  the  great  advances  in  the  field 
of  analytical  mathematics. 

Another  feature  of  the  language  of  mathematics  is  seen  in  pro- 
blem 2.  A  number  is  asked  for,  and  two  appear  as  the  result. 
The  symbols  used  are  so  general  that  no  solution  could  possibly 
be  omitted  from  numbers  that  obey  the  laws  of  Algebra.  Ordinary 
language,  as  compared  with  the  language  of  mathematics,  deals 
with  particulars.  Mathematical  language  is  general  enough  to 
provide  all  the  solutions  to  a  given  problem. 

Two  things  that  are  characteristic  of  the  language  of  math- 
ematics have  been  attacked  by  philosophers  of  a  certain  type;  viz., 
the  free  use  of  the  imaginary  unit  i,  and  the  passing  through  non- 
interpretable  stages  in  the  logical  process  i.e.,  non-interpretable 
with  reference  to  the  objects  under  consideration. 

The  objection  is  first  raised  that  i,  or  (—1)  ^  ,  is  not  properly  a 
symbol  at  all.  A  symbol  is  a  sign  used  to  represent  some  idea  of 
the  mind,  and  the  claim  is  made  that  there  is  no  idea  in  the  mind 
which  it  represents.  Hastings  Berkeley  in  his  book  on  Mysticism  in 
]\Iodern  ^Mathematics  says  that  imaginary  numbers  are  symbols  of 
notions  that  do  not  enter  arithmetic,  "but  that  do  enter  Algebra — 
apparently  without  first  entering  into  our  minds."  "But  the  al- 
gebraic expression  V^  X^^  is  arithmetically  intelligible 

The  point  is  whether  it  is  legitimate  to  isolate  V^  and  regard  it 
as  an  algebraic  expression,  or  entertain  such  a  question  as,  What 

does  it  mean  ? Set  free  the  judgment  from  this  mystical 

bias, and  not  only  do  these  sophisms  and  incongruities  dis- 
appear, but  with  their  disappearance  also  vanishes  the  suggestion 
which  they  facilitate,  viz.,  that  such  combinations  as  V~i,  a+bi 
are,  in  and  by  themselves,  algebraic  expressions,  that  is,  symbolic 
12 
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of  mathematical  notions  or  abstractions.  They  are  then  at  once 
recognized  as  mere  factors  or  constituent  parts  of  actual  expres- 
sions, algebraically  symbolic,  interpretable  in  terms  of  generalized 
number  and  abstract  quantity."  Criticisms  of  this  kind  are  based 
on  misapprehension.  They  do  not  recognize  that  when  certain 
entities,  not  necessarily  defined,  are  represented  by  signs  which 
are  made  to  conform  to  certain  laws,  and  a  system  of  conclusions 
drawn,  these  conclusions  are  not  necessarily  interpretable  in  ac- 
cordance with  things  we  experience  in  the  world  around  us.  Nega- 
tive numbers  and  positive  numbers  as  such,  imaginary  numbers, 
and  complex  numbers  are  not  strictly  matters  of  experience.  They 
are  numbers  by  definition,  all  classed  together  since  they  obey  the 
same  laws  of  Algebra. 

If  all  the  entities  which  follow  the  fundamental  laws  of  Algebra 
are  called  numbers,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  then  the  objection 
that  it  is  not  good  logic  to  pass  through  an  imaginary  stage  in 
proving  some  truth  regarding  real  numbers  can  not  be  sustained. 
For  all  stages  in  the  proof  are  interpretable  for  some  or  other  of 
the  numbers  of  the  grand  total. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  seen  that  mathematics  is  largely 
the  giving  expression  to  logical  sequences  of  ideas,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  expression.  The  processes  of  mathematics  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  of  any  course  of  logic.  Mathematics 
is  not  as  many  suppose  the  working  of  specific  problems  and 
puzzles.  It  is  the  science  of  relations,  expressed  in  suitable 
language.  The  two  great  features  of  it  are  expression  and  inter- 
pretation. Part  of  it  applies  to  things  concrete  and  normal  to  our 
physicnl  world,  but  this  is  not  essential  to  the  subject. 

Frequently  to  beginners,  and  to  others  who  do  not  understand, 
mathematics  is  a  curious  juggling  with  tlio  alphabet,  in  which  the 
expert  evolves  many  grotesque  forms,  performs  wonderful  tricks. 
and  invents  many  new  puzzles  to  bother  the  poor  novice.  There  is 
room  yet  for  improvement  in  tlip  teaching  of  the  subject.  We 
have  not  yet  reached,  and  possibly  never  Avill  reach,  the  time  when 
inipils  will  study  mathematics  as  a  language,  will  read  it,  write 
it,  and  tell  the  meaning  of  it,  until  the  symbols  of  it  convey  their 
ideas  as  by  instinct.     To  reach  this  should,  however,  be  our  object. 
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ENGLISH  AND  HISTORY  SECTION 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  FROM  A  JOURNALIST'S  STAND- 
POINT. 

Mr.  John  Lewis. 

The  title  of  this  paper  indicates  that  my  duty  is  to  deal  with 
the  English  language  as  a  working  instrument  or  tool  for  the  mak- 
ing of  the  newspaper.  Naturally,  the  test  we  apply  in  our  business 
is  not  elegance  or  absolute  correctness,  but  the  production  of  a 
certain  result;  to  tell  a  story,  to  explain  a  situation,  to  persuade 
a  reader  to  take  a  certain  course,  to  remove  some  passion  or  pre- 
judice, or,  in  our  worse  moments,  conceivably,  to  create  it. 

I  am  not  here  to  excuse  laxity,  yet  I  must  state  as  a  fact  that 
some  of  the  finer  grammatical  distinctions  are  not  of  paramount 
importance  in  a  newspaper.  Faults  which  do  not  weaken  or 
obscure  language  may  be  treated  very  leniently.  For  instance,  I 
have  been  told  that  George  Brown  could  never  be  brought  to  ap- 
preciate the  distinction  between  shall  and  will.  I  do  not  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  the  story,  but  you  will  readily  understand  that 
Brown's  strength  and  fame  rested  upon  his  tremendous  force,  the 
firmness  of  his  convictions,  and  his  ability  to  impress  them  upon 
his  countrymen.  Whether  he  said  shall  or  will,  the  people  had  no 
doubt  what  he  meant.  Although  we  cannot  all  be  Browns,  we  all 
work  under  similar  conditions;  we  all  have  constantly  in  view, 
not  the  form  of  the  language,  but  its  practical  effect.  I  had  a  very 
able  colleague  who  split  infinitives  with  such  frequency  and 
violence  that  it  almost  brought  in  the  police.  I  had  another  who 
declared,  perhaps  with  a  little  humorous  exaggeration,  that  he 
could  not  spell. 

Now  let  me  get  right  down  to  a  practical  question,  and  con- 
sider the  letter  to  the  editor,  which  is  the  form  in  which  the  out- 
sider is  likely  to  make  his  first  approach  to  ;the  newspaper — and  I 
would  suggest  that  this  would  be  a  very  useful  exercise  in  com- 
position for  your  pupils.  You  have^  of  course,  seen  the  common 
exhortation  of  an  editor  to  his  correspondents  to  write  only  on  one 
side  of  the  paper.  I  would  enlarge  that,  and  say,  be  liberal  with 
paper.  Leave  a  margin  and  plenty  of  room  be;tween  words  and 
between  lines.     Then  as  to  the  substance  of  the  letter,  it  should 
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be  brief.  Newspapers  have  very  little  space  in  these  days  for  let- 
ters, and  they  cannot  print  essays.  But  the  editor  is  always  glad 
of  suggestions,  and  the  best  letter  is  one  which  makes  a  suggestion, 
and  drives  home  a  single  point  or  argument.  Such  a  letter  not  only 
stands  a  good  chance  of  being  printed,  but  it  may  form  the  text 
of  an  editorial.  I  can  assure  you  that  we  don't  pretend  to  mono- 
polize all  the  thought  of  the  community,  and  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  have  the  assistance  of  thousands  of  thinking  men  and 
women. 

Don't,  however,  begin  by  lecturing  or  abusing  the  editor.  The 
more  he  needs  the  lecture,  the  less  he  likes  it.  The  more  he 
deserves  the  abuse,  the  less  he  likes  it.  To  go  back  to  the  question 
of  brevity,  remember  that  even  if  you  can't  say  all  you  would  like 
to  say  in  one  letter,  the  newspaper  is  published  three  hundred  days 
in  the  year,  and  what  you  cannot  say  to-day  you  can  say  to-mor- 
row, or  next  month. 

The  refusal  to  print  letters  is  a  cause  of  many  heart  burnings, 
and  the  editor  is  often  accused  of  suppressing  them  from  dark  and 
sinis,ter  motives.  Where  these  exist  there  is  no  use  in  bothering 
the  editor,  because  you  cannot  by  argument  or  remonstrance 
remove  a  dark  or  sinister  motive.  But  in  nearly  all  cases  such  a 
motive  does  not  exist.  I  will  give  you  some  of  the  real  reasons  for 
the  rejection  of  letters.  It  is  not  essential  for  our  purposes  that 
■the  grammar  be  faultless.  If  a  word  is  misspelled,  if  a  wrong 
tense  or  number  is  used,  if  an  infinitive  is  split  over  so  wide  open, 
the  editor  or  the  proof-reader  can  easily  nail  or  glue  the  infinitive 
together  again,  or  apply  any  other  simple  remedy  that  may  be 
required.  ^More  serious  faults,  from  our  point  of  view,  are  these. 
The  letter  is  illegible,  it  is  too  closely  written,  so  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  corrections.  But  above  all,  and  here  I  come  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  the  sentences  are  involved  or  obscure,  the  whole  thing 
is  badly  constructed.  It  is  like  a  ship  tliat  will  not  float,  or  a 
liouse  tliat  will  not  stand,  or  an  automobile  that  will  not  go. 

I  have  no  time  liere  to  enter  fully  into  the  question  of  construc- 
tion. Of  tliat  question  yon  have  made  a  special  study,  and  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  it  depends  quite  as  much  upon  clearness  of 
thought  as  upon  technical  skill  in  the  use  of  language — in  fact  the 
two  essentials  are  inseparable.  So,  as  a  practical  man,  I  speak 
only  of  one    or  two  things  that  lie    on  the    surface.     Make    the 
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sentences  short.  Understand  I  am  not  laying  down  any  general 
rule  as  to  long  or  short  sentences,  but  speaking  of  a  particular 
kind  of  composition.  If  in  doubt  whether  to  join  two  ideas  with 
a  conjunction  or  a  relative  pronoun,  or  to  cut  off  the  sentence  and 
make  a  fresh  start,  make  the  fresh  start.  When  in  doubt  between 
a  period  and  a  comma,  use  the  period.  When  in  doubt  as  to  whe- 
ther to  make  a  new  paragraph,  make  it. 

Now  I  come  to  my  own  department,  the  editorial.  We  who 
write  articles  often  have  very  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  many 
people  read  them — if  they  do  not,  it  is  our  business  to  mend  our 
ways  and  write  them  so  that  they  will  be  read.  We  must  follow 
our  own  advice  to  the  letter  writers.  Our  articles  must  be  rea- 
sonably short,  not  long  essays.  We  too,  must  bear  in  mind  that 
there  are  300  days  in  the  year,  and  that  we  may  and  must  return 
to  the  subject  again,  repeat  an  argument  a  score  of  times,  present 
new  arguments,  turn  the  subject  over,  approach  it  at  different 
angles,  approach  the  reader  at  different  angles,  until  we  make  the 
impression  that  we  desire.  We  must  choose  words  with  a  view  not 
so  much  to  elegance  or  even  to  correctness,  as  to  force  and  clear- 
ness.    The  effect  is  more  important  than  the  form. 

Let  me  give  you  an  instance.  Take  the  question  of  reciprocity. 
We  who  advocated  it  found  many  misapprehensions  among  the 
electors.  There  is  no  use  complaining  of  that.  It  was  our  business 
to  remove  the  misapprehensions.  A  story  is  told  of  a  citizen  of 
Owen  Sound,  where  local  option  had  been  in  force.  He  was  asked 
if  he  favored  reciprocity,  and  he  answered  promptly,  "No  sir,  we 
had  reciprocity  in  Owen  Sound,  and  there  was  more  drinking  than 
before."  That  may  be  an  exaggeration,  but  it  remains  true  that 
the  choice  of  the  right  M^ord,  that  is,  of  the  telling  word,  is  M  the 
utmost  importance.  The  opponents  of  reciprocity  constantly  used 
the  word  "Pact."  That,  from  their  point  of  view,  was  a  good 
word.  It  expressed  the  meaning  they  intended  to  convej'-,  namely, 
that  there  was  some  kind  of  binding  agreement  and  entanglement 
with  the  United  States.  Our  point  of  view  was  that  it  was  not 
such  an  agreement  or  entanglement,  but  a  removal  of  food  taxes 
on  both  sides  of  the  line,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  have  used 
some  such  phrase  as  "untaxed  food"  or  "fair  trade  in  food."  We 
did  not,  and  in  that  matter  of  choice  of  words  our  opponents,  if 
you  will  not  be  shocked  by  the  expression,  put  one  over  on  us. 
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You  see  the  question  of  language  with  us  is  largely  a  matter  of 
generalship  or  tactics.  For  instance,  we  have  the  opinion  that  it 
is  not  wise  to  be  drawn  into  any  elaborate  defence  or  explanation, 
and  thus  to  allow  your  opponent  to  choose  his  ground.  Attack, 
and  keep  the  other  fellow  explaining  and  defending.  So  when 
you  try  to  put  a  strong  word  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  and 
the  end,  and  pack  the  weaker  ones  in  between,  you  have  a  picture 
of  these  stronger  words  standing  guard  over  the  sentence.  The 
constant  effort  is  to  find  a  word  that  will  compel  the  attention  of 
the  reader.  For  instance,  I  have  found  it  useful  to  substitute  the 
word  ' '  you ' '  for  the  word  ' '  Ave, ' '  in  such  a  sentence  as  this : 
"Your  ancestors  carved  out  homes  for  .themselves  in  the  wilder- 
ness." By  using  the  second  person  you  let  the  reader  know  that 
you  are  addressing  him,  not  talking  to  yourself.  The  editorial  is 
really  a  speech  in  printed  form,  and  should  be  considered  and 
studied  in  that  way. 

However,  the  editorial  occupies  only  a  small  part  of  the  space 
of  a  newspaper.  The  larger  part  of  it  is  cast  in  the  form  of  story, 
narrative,  history;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  form  to  which  students 
of  literature  should  give  the  greatest  attention.  When  a  young 
man  or  woman  joins  the  staff  of  a  newspaper,  it  will  be  as  a 
reporter,  and  his  success  will  depend  upon  his  ability  to  write  a 
story  in  a  clear  and  interesting  way.  Supposing  that  he  has  liter- 
ary ambitions  outside  the  newspaper,  the  ability  to  tell  a  story  is 
his  qualification  for  writing  fiction  or  history.  Supposing  that  he 
contemplates  making  a  living  out  of  literature,  fiction  offers  him 
the  widest  market  and  the  most  profitable  returns. 

Now  upon  this  important  question  I  am  unable  to  give  you  any 
practfcal  suggestion,  except  that  you  find  some  one  who  under- 
stands this  side  of  the  newspaper,  and  will  let  you  into  some  of 
the  secrets  of  his  art.  It  is  an  art  which  I  do  not  profess  to  under- 
stand. To  let  you  into  a  strict  secret,  I  have  tried  to  write  novels, 
but  they  were  like  tlie  letters  I  have  described.  There  was  some- 
tliing  wrong  with  tlie  construction.  They  Avere  ships  that  would 
not  sail,  houses  that  would  not  stand,  automobiles  that  would  not 
go;  the  people  did  not  talk  naturally,  the  situations  were  impos- 
sible, and  the  action  ended  nowhere. 

Nor  shall  I  discuss  another  large  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
newspaper — the  advertisements.     Not  that  I  underrate  their  im- 
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portance.  The  writing  of  advertisements  has  in  our  day  been 
developed  to  a  fine  art.  I  confess  that  I  derive  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  from  looking  at  the  advertising  pages  of  a  magazine, 
reading  about  the  new  automobiles,  learning  how  I  may  abandon 
the  labor  of  journalism  and  make  a  competence  by  raising  chick- 
ens, or  how  I  may  attract  the  notice  of  the  captains  of  industry 
and  finance  and  attain  to  a  leading  position  in  the  business  world 
by  wearing  somebody's  brand  of  clothing.  Many  of  these  adver- 
tisements are  marvels  of  persuasive  and  alluring  description;  not 
to  say  of  fiction. 

And  now  I  am  going  to  venture  into  deeper  water  where  I  need 
your  assistance.  The  newspaper  is  the  attempt  of  the  modern 
world  to  express  itself.  It  is  that  not  only  in  its  editorial,  but  in 
its  foreign  news,  in  its  local  news,  in  its  society  gossip,  its  sport- 
ing columns,  and  perhaps  more  than  anywhere  else,  in  its  adver- 
tisements, which  are  a  record  of  the  progress  of  commerce,  indus- 
try and  scientific  invention.  If  its  language  seems  to  you  to  be 
careless,  if  its  philosophy,  its  thought  seems  to  be  inadequate,  it  is 
partly  because  it  is  the  expression  of  an  age  of  progress  so  rapid 
that  language  and  philosophy  cannot  keep  pace  ^ith  it.  It  is  an 
age  of  swift  transition.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  some  other 
periods  in  history  as  the  new  western  town,  springing  up  in  a 
month,  bears  to  some  famous  old  world  city.  Compare  our  modes 
of  expression  to-day,  the  newspaper,  the  conversation  in  the  street- 
car, with  the  Elizabethan  expression,  as  you  find  it  in  Shakespeare, 
in  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  in  the  prayer  book  of  the 
English  Church,  and  your  first  feeling  is  one  almost  of  despair, 
your  second  feeling  a  resolve  to  go  back  to  those  old  models,  and. 
try  to  recover  their  dignity,  their  simplicity,  their  music.  Yes, 
you  must  do  that ;  but  you  must  do  more.  The  new  wine  will  not 
go  into  the  old  bottles.  ^Ye  must  not  shirk  the  task  of  our  own 
time.  That  task  is  to  find  a  form  of  expression  as  adequate  for 
our  own  age  as  the  Elizabethan  language  for  the  days  of  the 
Tudors  and  the  Stuarts.  And  to  do  that  we  must  go  deeper  still, 
and  build  up  a  philosophy  that  will  embody  the  time  spirit.  We 
must  end  the  foolish  quarrel  between  studies  for  culture  and 
studies  for  utility.  We  must  not  regard  culture  merely  as  a  relief 
from  the  noise  and  strain  of  the  work-a-day  world.  Rather  should 
we  regard  it  as  the  sun  that  will  shine  upon  daily  work,  illuminat- 
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ing  it  and  making  it  clearly  visible.  Take,  for  instance,  our  mod- 
ern idea  of  scientific  farming  and  agricultural  courses  in  the  Uni- 
versities. The  object  is  not  merely  to  enable  the  farmer  to  raise 
more  wheat  and  apples,  but  to  cheer  and  ennoble  his  life  by  show- 
ing him  the  true  dignity  of  his  occupation.  I  would  suggest  that 
in  these  and  other  scientific  courses,  great  attention  be  paid  to 
expression.  Euclid,  I  am  told,  is  out  of  fashion.  I  am  no  judge 
of  his  powers  as  a  teacher  of  Geometry,  but  I  shall  always  retain 
my  old  admiration  for  his  style,  the  clearness  with  which  he  states 
what  he  intends  to  prove  or  to  do,  the  orderly  sequence  of  his  argu- 
ment, the  calm  confidence  with  M'hich  he  marches  on  to  his  trium- 
phant conclusion  "which  was  to  be  done,''  "which  was  to  be 
proved,"  or  "which  is  absurd." 

I  think  that  we  in  the  newspaper  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention 
to  the  clear  expression  of  scientific  ideas,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  in  our  educational  system,  we  keep  physical  science 
and  what  are  called  the  humanities  too  much  apart.  Looking  over 
a  school  reader  the  other  day  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  the  selections,  excellent  as  they  are  in  language,  express  the 
ideas  of  a  bygone  age.  The  distinctive  things  of  the  modern 
world,  the  marvels  of  achievement  in  physical  science,  the  zeal  for 
sanitation  and  social  reform,  the  time-spirit,  are  not  adequately 
represented.  Language  does  not  keep  pace  with  science.  Phil- 
osophj^  lags  behind  action.  Knowledge  comes  but  wisdom  lingers. 
The  remedy  is  indicated  by  Tennyson 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more 

But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell, 

That  mind  and  soul  according  well, 

May  make  one  music  as  before 

But  vaster. 
But  vaster.  We  must  not  despise  our  own  age.  We  may  per- 
f-eive  the  defects  of  our  age,  but  we  must  not  shrink  from  tlie  task 
of  grasping  its  prolilems,  harmonizing  its  ideas  into  a  philosophy, 
and  clothing  tliat  philosophy  in  a  language  as  simple  and  dig- 
nified iis  tlial  of  llic  masters  of  an  earlier  dnv. 
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J.  T.  Curtis,  Kingston. 

"We  propose  to  indicate  very  briefly  a  few  ways  in  which  the 
teacher  may  nourish  the  inner  fire  which  must  be  his,  if  he  would 
be  worthy  of  his  calling.     He  may  think  out  others  at  his  leisure. 

The  teacher  may  take  up  some  particular  phase  of  education 
and  give  it  special  study.    For  example: 

(a)  He  might  collect  data  relating  to  truancy.  (Here  some 
facts  were  given  in  regard  to  one  section,  by  way  of  illustration.) 

(&)  He  could  investigate  the  question  of  teacher-supply.  (An 
example  was  given  to  indicate  how  this  might  be  studied.) 

(c)  He  would  find  the  organization  of  teachers  an  interesting 
subject  for  study. 

(d)  He  might  look  into  the  live  question  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

•  As  another  source  of  stimulus  we  might  mention  books  even  in 
this  assembly.  The  Home  University  Library  and  The  People's 
Books  furnish  cheap  but  good  editions  of  professional  books.  The 
Riverside  Educational  INIonographs  are  perhaps  even  better,  but 
lack  the  excellent  bibliographies  of  the  two  first  mentioned. 

But  chiefly  to-day  we  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  third 
source  of  inspiration.  I  suppose  there  is  no  one  here  who  has  not 
heard  of  one  or  more  of  our  various  summer  schools.  Yet  it  is 
quite  probable  that  few  know  of  their  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
improved  scholarship  and  increased  professional  enthusiasm.  There 
are  three  which  concern  us  here,  viz.,  Guelph,  Toronto,  and 
Queen's. 

From  Director  McCready  you  have  heard  of  the  work  done  at 
Guelph.  Courses  are  given  there  in  Elementary  Agriculture, 
Nature  Study,  Art,  and  Manual  Training.  The  term  runs  for 
five  weeks.    No  fees  for  tuition  are  levied.     The  work  is  directly 
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related  to  the  Public  School  course.  If  a  teacher  attend  for  two 
sessions  the  qualifications  thus  gained  may  he  turned  to  practical 
account,  in  the  form  of  a  small  yearly  grant  in  the  case  of  those 
who  do  a  specified  amount  of  work  in  the  teaching  of  Agriculture. 
He  will  find  that  he  earns  his  grant,  but  the  courses  are  good. 
They  are  interesting,  and  they  are  inspiring.  "We  can  not  describe 
each  course,  or  each  school,  in  detail.  A  request  sent  to  Director 
McCready,  O.A.C.,  Guelph,  will  bring  you  full  particulars. 

The  University  of  Toronto,  and  Queen's  University  at  Kingston, 
offer  courses  of  a  somewhat  different  character.  At  the  University 
of  Toronto,  last  year,  courses  were  given  in  the  Commerce,  Ele- 
mentary Art,  Physical  Training  and  Household  Science  of  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  and  in  the  English,  Mathematics,  Biology, 
Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  Here,  again, 
let  it  suffice  that  a  request  sent  Prof.  Abbot  will  bring  full 
details  of  the  courses  offered.  Those  in  Faculty  of  Education  are 
free,  but  necessarily  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  there  is  a  tuition  fee. 
This  fee  is  $10.00  if  one  subject  is  taken,  $18.00  if  two  are  taken, 
and  $24.00  if  three  are  desired. 

Let  me  describe  the  course  at  Queen's  somewhat  more  fully,  as 
I  took  the  work  there  last  summer,  and  know  the  details  better. 
For  fuller  information  in  regard  to  the  work  there,  apply  to  the 
Registrar,  Geo.  Y.  Chown,  B.A. 

Courses  were  given  last  year  in  the  English,  Latin,  French, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Animal  Biology  and  Botany,  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts.  The  course  there  is  a  full  six  weeks.  At 
Toronto,  I  believe,  it  is  a  few  days  less.  The  tuition  fee  for  the 
full  course  is  $20.00.  There  is  a  short  term  of  three  weeks  for 
which  the  fee  is  $12.00.  You  may  come  any  three  weeks  you 
choose  and  take  all  the  lectures  you  wish  during  that  time. 

In  the  full  course  you  may  register  in  three  classes,  and  may 
write  off  that  number  in  September.  There  are  no  examinations 
except  the  regular  ones  of  the  University.  No  examination  need 
be  taken  unless  you  wish.  In  any  case,  while  registering  in  only 
three  classes,  you  may  attend  the  lectures  in  other  classes  if  you 
desire.  You  may  attend  lectures  five  or  six  hours  a  day  if  you 
choose. 

A  word  as  to  entrance  requirements.  No  standing  is  required  in 
either  Toronto  or  Queen's  other  than  the  ability  to  follow  the 
work.     In  fact  we  had  two  at  Queen's  last  year  who  held  no  certi- 
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ficate  whatever.  Of  course  if  you  wish  to  write  off  examinations 
for  Pass  Degree,  you  wall  require  matriculation  standing. 

The  General  Lectures  of  the  course  are  a  most  valuable  feature. 
(Some  titles  were  here  given.)  And  note  that  one  does  not  require 
to  be  a  teacher  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  Summer  School.  Any  one 
may  attend. 

We  have  said  enough  to  convince  the  most  reluctant  of  the 
value  and  variety  and  wealth  of  the  courses  offered.  Let  us  see 
how  many  teachers  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  The  num- 
ber in  attendance  at  Guelph  and  at  Queen's  has  increased  year 
by  year,  and  therefore  I  presume,  it  has  at  Toronto.  "Well,  last 
year  the  total  number  registered  in  these  three  schools  was  370, 
of  whom  97  were  in  Arts,  There  are  over  9,000  Public  School 
teachers  in  Ontario,  and  3,000  High  School  teachers.  That  means 
that  approximately  3%  of  the  teachers  of  Ontario  felt  the  need, 
last  year,  of  improving  their  qualifications.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
our  school  system  in  Ontario  is  so  nearly  perfect,  when  97%  of 
our  teachers  regard  themselves  as  finished  products?  Seriously, 
though,  is  not  the  apathy  of  our  teaching  body  the  most  pathetic, 
the  most  deplorable,  and  the  most  difficult  to  remedy,  of  our  edu- 
cational problems. 

Compare  the  attendance  at  some  American  Universities.  In 
1912  this  was  the  attendance  at  four  of  these — 

University  of  Chicago,  3,531  students,  more  than  half  teachers. 

University  of  Michigan,  1,324  students,  of  whom  300  were 
teachers. 

Harvard,  812  students,  of  whom  103  were  teachers. 

Cornell,  437  students,  who  were  teachers. 

What  is  the  matter  with  Ontario? 

However,  it  is  not  so  much  what  is  acquired  in  the  way  of 
information,  though  it  is  surprising  what  one  will  gain  in  a  few 
weeks  under  such  instructors.  It  is  the  point  of  view.  Yoii  have 
all  your  life  to  gain  knowledge,  and  you  have  to  keep  adding  to 
your  store  all  your  life.  But  after  you  have  taken  a  course  at 
Guelph  and  have  seen  the  industry  and  unfailing  courtesy  of  Mr. 
John  Evans  and  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the  genial  IMcCready; 
when  you  have  gone  to  Toronto  and  broadened  and  mellowed 
through  contact  with  Professors  Coleman  and  Abbot;  after  you 
have  come  to  Queen's  and  felt  the  vibrant  energy  of  W.  C.  Baker, 
the  passion  for  culture  of  Dr.  MacClement,  and  the  earnestness  of 
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many  others ;  you  must  go  back  to  your  task  broader,  less  self-satis- 
fied, and  with  a  very  marked  increase  of  efficiency.  The  cosmopoli- 
tan character  of  the  student  body  is  of  itself  a  broadening  element. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  Avork  done.  "We  had  48  students  at 
Queen's  in  1912.  Of  these,  five  wrote  off  three  Pass  subjects  in 
September,  and  ten  wrote  off  two  Pass  subjects  each.  Two  did 
the  Laboratory  work  of  Preliminary  Honor  Botam^;  three  the 
Laboratory  w^ork  of  Senior  Chemistry :  and  six  that  of  the  Qualita- 
tive and  Quantitative  analysis  of  Preliminary  Honor  Chemistry. 

How  could  this  be  done,  you  ask,  since  the  announcement  makes 
no  provision  for  any  but  Pass  Classes?  It  is  done  this  way:  The 
professors  in  charge  take  such  keen  interest  that  they  will  give 
what  the  students  desire.  Dr.  Buchanan  took  up  Senior  Mathe- 
matics for  one  student.  Curator  Hodge  and  Dr.  Bonner  were  in 
the  Chemistry  Building  practically  all  day,  and  Dr.  Bonner  was 
thus  at  hand  to  render  assistance  when  needed  to  the  six  students 
who  woi-ked  8  hours  per  day.  Dr.  MacClement  even  went  so  far 
as  to  engage  an  assistant,  paying  him  from  his  own  private  funds. 
That  is  the  kind  of  men  we  are  urging  you  to  come  into  contact 
with.  If  you  desire  work  not  specified  in  the  announcement, 
write  the  Professor  in  charge  and  see  what  he  will  do  for  yoii. 

Here  is  another  feature.  Some  struggle  on,  while  teaching, 
trying  to  gain  Senior  Teachers'  standing.  It  is  almost  as  easy,  in 
fact  I  think  it  is  easier,  to  get  a  B.A.  degree  by  making  use  of  the 
Summer  School.  Four  years'  attendance  at  Summer  School  will 
be  accepted  for  the  intra-mural  year  required  now  by  both  Toronto 
and  Queen's  Universities.  Consider  how  much  better  standing 
you  would  have,  and  direct  your  efforts  wisely. 

Now  we  know  you  are  ready  to  offer  reasons  why  tliis  thing,  good 
per  se,  is  not  available  for  you.  Three  objections  are  likely  to  be 
offered,  and  Ave  propose  to  deal  briefly  with  these. 

You  Avill  tell  us  that  you  are  so  fagged  at  the  end  of  the  year's 
work  in  school  that  you  al)solutely  require  the  full  vacation  for 
rest.  On  the  face  of  it  this  seems  eminently  reasonable.  But  here, 
as  in  many  relics  of  the  Patent  Office,  theories  and  facts  are  not  in 
accord.  AVe  had  one  young  lady  in  attendance  last  year  who  Avas 
nervous  and  Avorried.  Wisely  she  took  no  examinations.  (Ten  of 
tlie  class  took  no  examinations.)  Noav,  hoAvever,  though  teaching 
a  class  of  50  in  a  City  Pulilic  Scliool  she  looks  very  Avell,  and  is 
likely  to  be  in  again  this  year.    Tliere  is  a  young  lady  in  this  room 
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■who  attended  Guelph  three  successive  years  and  is  going  back 
this  year.  She  is  not  complaining  about  the  health  factor.  She 
too  is  the  teacher  of  a  large  class.  And  permit  me  to  interject 
liere,  though  not  pertinent  to  the  subject,  that  one  of  the  most 
indefensible  anomalies  of  our  school  system  is  that  the  same 
Department  which  restricts  the  average  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  in  a  High  School  to  30,  permits  Public  School  teachers  to 
be  loaded  down  with  an  average  of  45. 

But  to  return.  Look  at  the  conditions  under  which  we  work. 
At  Queen's  we  can  look  out  from  our  class-rooms  over  Lake 
Ontario.  The  air  is  fresh  and  cool.  I  used  to  go  down  to  the 
lake  shore  to  read  and  study.  On  Saturday  we  can,  for  half-a- 
dollar,  tour  the  Thousand  Islands.  I  need  not  try  to  describe  the 
scenery  that  draws  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

After  an  afternoon  in  the  Laboratory,  or  a  game  of  tennis,  we 
ran  over  to  the  gymnasium  for  exercise,  shower  and  plunge.  "We 
could  not  have  been  under  happier,  healthier,  conditions  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

Ah,  you  say,  but  it  costs  money.  "We  grant  that  it  does,  but  will 
you  tell  us  how  you  can  contrive  to  spend  eight  weeks  anywhere 
without  cost?  Be  honest  about  your  vacation  expenses  elsewhere 
when  making  the  comparison.  And  finally  the  question  to  put 
to  yourself  is  not  "Can  I  afford  it?"  but  "Can  I  afford  to  do 
without  it  ? " 

One  objection  remains.  You  will  tell  me  you  are  too  old.  Are 
you  ?  Then  you  had  better  resign  at  the  end  of  June.  A  teacher 
too  old  to  make  progress  is  too  old  to  be  useful.  Newell  Dwight 
Hillis  tells  of  a  grandmother  taking  classes  in  University  exten- 
sion work  so  that  her  grand  children  would  not  grow  away  from 
her.  We  want  more  of  that  spirit.  We  have  some  of  it.  Last 
summer  a  woman  who  has  two  sons  in  the  University  attended 
Suimner  School  and  wrote  off  three  subjects.  She  has  taught  a 
rural  school  all  year,  but  will  write  off  two  subjects  next  month, 
and  will  be  back  this  summer  for  more.  She  is  not  complaining 
about  her  health  either.  Take  off  your  hat  to  her,  then  throw  off 
your  coat  and  go  to  work  yourself. 

A  few  years  ago  I  contended  on  the  floor  of  this  hall  that  the 
Principal  of  a  six-roomed  school  should  have  at  least  a  First  Class 
Certificate.  I  have  changed  my  mind  a  little.  Any  weak  teachers 
we  have  should  be  in  Urban  Schools  where  they  may  strengthen 
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under  wise  and  frequent  supervision.  In  Rural  Schools  we  need 
the  strongest  we  have.  Hence  I  now  believe  that  our  ideal  should 
be  that  no  one  with  less  than  a  First  Class  Certificate  should  be 
in  charge  of  any  school  whatever. 

"We  are  a  young  nation  and  much  must  be  forgiven  to  us  in 
our  childhood.     But  surely  we  have  come  to  the  time  when  we 
can,  and  should  cast  away  some  of  our  infantile  characteristics 
and  begin  to  think  and  act  with  some  of  the  wisdom  of  maturity. 
We  have  boasted  long  enough  of  our  well-educated  teachers.     It  is 
time  to  realize  our  true  condition.     If  one  of  our  Public  School 
teachers  could  read  the   German    philosophers  in    their    mother 
tongue,  he  could  scarcely  acknowledge  it  without  some  self-con- 
sciousness of  his  prowess,  and  we  should  remark  on  his  scholarship. 
Yet  it  was  just  a  few   days  ago  that  I    heard  of  a   coal-miner  in 
Scotland  who  wrote  to  one  of  the  educational  journals  there,  stat- 
ing that  he  had  read  all  the  works  on  German  philosophy  in  the 
excellent  library  of  his  native  town,  and  asking  whore  he  might 
obtain  more  books  on  the  same  subject,  in  either  German  or  Eng- 
lish with  which  to  solace  his  leisure  hours.     Another  man,  a  day- 
laborer  in  a  foundry,  father  of  a  family  of  six,  had  two  sons  in 
the  University.    Conitrast  this  passion  for  knowledge  with  the  fact 
that  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  our  High  School  teachers  and  only 
two  per  cent,  of  our  Public  School  teachers  felt  it  necessary  last 
year  to  increase  their    scholarship  by    attendance  at    a  Summer 
School.    We  need  say  no  more.    Let  that  soak  in. 

Now  let  us  have  a  little  heart-to-heart  talk.  Why  have  you 
done  me  this  honor?  Certainly  not  from  any  personal  charm. 
You  have  among  your  past  presidents  men  who  have  graced  this 
C'liair ;  men  Avho  from  their  dignity  and  fine  physique  have  been;  a 
delight  to  look  upon  as  they  stood  before  us. 

Certainly  not  for  scholarship.  While  I  have  a  clear  vision  of 
what  the  teacher's  equipment  should  be,  I  have  not  begun  to  attain 
to  the  ideal.  That  First  Class  Certificate  is  still  ahead.  By  com- 
ing here  this  week,  and  by  the  time  I  have  given,  gratuitously  but 
gladly,  to  Summer  School  propaganda  since  last  August  I  may  fail 
in  my  examinations  during  April  and  ]\Iay.  But  if  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  stirring  within  you  the  abiding  determination  both  to 
attain  and  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  attainment,  the  Province  can 
well  afford  to  wait  for  me  another  year.  Again  it  has  not  been  for 
wealth  of  experience  that  you  have  put  me  here,  though  possibly 
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my  experience  has  been  more  varied  than  that  of  many  of  you. 
Lastly,  it  is  not  for  service  rendered,  for  in  that  case  our  Secretary 
would  be  serving  you  in  this  capacity  to-day,  and  I  should  be 
resting  myself  in  the  back  benches. 

Is  it  possible  then  that  you  have  put  me  here  because  you  have 
felt  that  one  lacking  fineness  both  of  physique  and  of  mentality,  an 
all-round  failure  from  every  usual  standard  of  measuring  failure, 
might  still  have  a  message  for  you  arising  out  of  his  very  incom- 
petence and  lack  of  achievement?  I  believe  it  is  even  so.  This 
then  is  the  message.  You  have  an  ideal  that  you  cherish  in  your 
best  moments.  You  know  that,  no  matter  how  you  may  scoff  and 
laugh  at  the  futility  of  endeavour,  and  its  lack  of  reward, — you 
know  that  back  in  your  brain  there  lies  a  reverence  for  scholar- 
ship and  breadth,  and  keenness  of  vision.  Be  it  mine,  then,  to-day, 
to  assure  you  that,  even  though  you  may  fail  of  attainment,  the 
struggle  is  tremendously  worth  while.  Forget  me,  forget  all  else 
I  have  said,  if  you  will,  but  let  this  message  ring  in  your  ears  like 
the  tocsin  of  battle,  and  let  it  dominate  your  life — ''Cling  to  your 
ideals. ' ' 
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HOW  CAN  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS 
BE  IMPROVED? 

The  Teacher — Qualifications. 

Inspector  J.  Elgin  Tom,  West  Huron. 

1.  Early  Training. 

2.  Professional  Training. 

3.  Personal  Qualities. 

1.  The  training  and  environment  of  a  child  during  the  public 
school  period,  have  a  permanent  influence  on  the  character  and 
work  of  the  child's  after  life.  Those  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  the  country  and  received  their  public  school  education  in  a 
rural  school,  make  the  most  successful  rural  school  teachers. 
They  are  familiar  with  ungraded  schools,  understand  rural  con- 
ditions, and  are  in  sympathy  with  the  pupils  and  the  parents. 

Having  been  accustomed  to  country  life,  such  teachers  are  likely 
to  remain  in  one  position  for  some  years,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  secure  the  best  results,  and  to  bring  the  school  up  to 
a  high  standard.  Few  teachers  brought  up  in  a  town  or  city,  will 
remain  in  a  rural  section  if  a  position  can  be  secured  in  an  urban 
school.  Every  year,  scores  of  people,  most  of  whom  succeed,  go 
from  the  country  to  the  cities  to  engage  in  various  occupations; 
while  a  small  percentage  of  the  few  who  go  from  urban  centres  to 
rural  districts  to  seek  a  livelihood,  are  successful. 

2.  The  greatest  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils  and  the 
upkeep  of  the  school  property  is  the  frequent  change  of  teachers. 
Fully  half  of  the  rural  schools  change  teachers  once  or  more  each 
year. 

Under  present  conditions  it  is  impossible  to  retain  the  services 
of  an  efficient  First  or  Third  Class  teacher  for  more  than  one  or 
two  terms,  in  a  rural  school.  This  being  so,  rural  school  boards 
should  engage  a  Second  Class  teacher,  preferring  one  who  had 
taught  before  attending  a  Normal  School.  As  in  every  oth^-  walk 
of  life,  the  most  successful  teachers  are  those  who  began  at  the 
bottom.  The  teacher  who  taught  before  completing  the  Normal 
course,  will  get  most  out  of  the  Normal  School  training. 
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The  teacher  must  feel  the  responsibility  of  her  position,  and 
what  it  means  to  educate  and  to  train  her  pupils  so  that  they  may 
become  useful  and  patriotic  citizens,  true  to  their  God,  their 
neighbours  and  themselves. 

She  must  be  a  student,  as  well  as  a  teacher,  doing  some  general 
reading  every  day.  Her  mind  and  body  require  regular  rest,  in 
order  that  her  teaching  and  her  management  may  be  the  best.  In 
9  cases  out  of  10,  the  teacher  makes  her  own  success,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  her  pupils.  If  she  be  quick,  pleasant,  tactful,  diligent  and 
enthusiastic,  the  good-will  and  co-operation  of  the  pupils  and  par- 
ents bring  success,  and  the  improved  condition  of  the  school  will 
be  shown  in  the  progress,  standing  and  discipline  of  the  pupils, 
and  in  the  neat  and  attractive  appearance  of  the  class-room, 
schcolhouse,  grounds  and  garden. 

3.  The  personality  of  the  teacher  means  a  great  deal  to  the 
pupils  and  parents.  It  means  success  or  it  means  failure.  It  is 
difficult  to  explain  why  some  teachers  secure  perfect  discipline, 
rapid  progress  and  thorough  work  so  easily,  while  others  with 
higher  academic  and  professional  certificates  are  complete  fail- 
ures. 

To  perform  her  whole  duty,  the  teacher  requires  patience, 
energy,  enthusiasm,  executive  ability  and  a  love  for  her  work.  To 
manage  and  instruct  six  to  ten  classes,  to  supervise  the  heating, 
Ventilating  and  the  care  of  the  school  premises,  to  educate  her 
pupils,  physically,  mentally  and  morally,  and  to  make  her  influ- 
ence a  permanent  benediction  to  her  pupils,  require  the  highest 
qualifications.  I  presume  that  every  inspector  has  several  such 
teachers — both  men  and  women. 

A  teacher  who  had  taught  for  15  years,  including  5  years  in 
each  of  two  adjoining  sections  in  West  Huron,  gave  up  teaching 
at  the  end  of  1912.  She  was  a  teacher  such  as  I  have  described. 
Brought  up  in  the  country,  attended  Stratford  Model  School,  and 
after  3  years'  experience,  attended  London  Normal  School. 

I  visited  her  school  on  Nov.  6th,  1912.  There  were  33  pupils 
present  in  7  classes.  Total  number  on  the  roll  42.  The  class-room 
and  cloak-rooms  were  a  model  of  neatness.  There  were  many 
flowering  plants  in  the  windows.  On  a  table  were  49  varieties  of 
apples  neatly  labeled  with  the  correct  names.  The  pupils  were 
happy  and  interested  in  their  work.  All  the  subjects  were  up  to 
the  standard.  The  pupils  excelled  in  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing, 
13 
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Drawing,    Singing,     Physical     Culture     Exercises,    and    in     their 
knowledge  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  visit  a  school  like  the  one  I 
have  just  described;  and  may  their  tribe  increase. 

The  Teacher — Remuneration, 

Principal  T.  A.  Reid,  Owen  Sound. 

The  gentleman  who  led  the  way  in  these  five  minute  opening 
discussions  has  shown  how  difficult  it  is  to  consider  one  topic  apart 
from  the  other  two.  I  shall  follow  his  example  and  briefly  glance  at 
qualifications  of  the  rural  teachers  and  tenure  as  well  as  my  spe- 
cial topic  of  remuneration. 

We  have  now  reached  a  condition  of  things  in  this  Province 
that  should  give  us  the  greatest  concern,  and  cause  us,  as  a  people, 
to  bend  our  energies  to  the  utmost  to  discover  some  effective 
remedy. 

In  the  rural  schools  we  have  not  the  efficiency  we  should  expect 
from  the  substitution  of  Normal  Schools  for  the  County  Llodel 
Schools,  and  the  greatly  increased  government  grants  to  these 
schools,  I  need  only  point  two  or  three  things  to  show  this: — 
(1)  the  large  percentage  of  unqualified  teachers,  and  those  with 
district  certificates,  and  other  lower  forms  of  certificates;  (2)  the* 
Very  brief  tenure  of  service;  and  (3)  the  low  average  attendance  in 
the  rural  schools.  I  have  gone  over  the  Province  carefully,  exam- 
ining the  latest  available  statistics,  Avith  direct  reports  from  many 
of  the  counties,  and  I  could  show,  if  time  permitted,  that  the  num- 
ber of  changes  in  the  rural  schools  is  not  fifty  per  cent,  of  all, — 
which  would  be  very  bad — but  well  above  sixty-five  per  cent.,  and 
perhaps  as  high  as  seventy  per  cent.,  many  schools  having  two 
and  even  more  changes  in  the  year. 

Continuity  of  management  and  of  work  counts  for  a  great  deal. 
In  the  rural  schools  a  new  teacher  enters  on  his  Avork  without 
previous  knowledge  of  the  school,  the  pupils,  or  the  people;  and 
for  a  time  is  groping  his  way  under  difficulties.  Just  when  he 
begins  to  know  his  pupils  and  the  work,  he  quits  the  field.  It  is 
even  harder  for  the  pupils  -to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  teacher 
than  for  the  average  teacher  to  find  his  place  among  a  new  set  of 
pupils.      It  goes  without  saying  that  dilatory  pupils  and  people 
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find  it  much  easier  to  escape  notice,  and  the  attendance  shows  a 
considerably  lower  average  where  teachers  change  frequently. 
Efficiency  is  far  below  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  with  changes  of  teachers  every  year,  or  oftener,  no  mat- 
ter how  excellent  the  teachers  may  be.  Surely  some  way  can  be 
found  to  remedy,  appreciably,  the  existing  conditions,  which  have 
been  steadily  growing  worse  of  late  years ;  and  the  question  of 
remuneration  has  a  place  in  this  connection. 

Before  coming  specially  to  the  question  of  remuneration  of 
rural  teachers,  let  me  point  out  that  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  all 
the  Public  School  teachers  of  the  Province  have  two  years'  experi- 
ence or  less;  between  fifty-five  and  sixty  per  cent,  have  five  years 
or  less  than  five  years'  experience;  and  just  about  eighty  per  cent, 
of  all  these  are  in  the  Rural  Schools. 

These  younger  teachers  include  the  very  large  majority  of  all 
without  certificates  or  training,  and  those  Avith  district  certificates, 
Third  Class  Certificates  and  interim  seconds  who  are  yet  on  trial. 
Now,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  these  younger  and  less  experienced 
teachers  receive  as  good  salaries  as  are  paid  the  more  experienced 
and  successful  teachers  of  urban  centres  of  the  same  counties, 
we  would  think,  that,  if  the  latter  received  fair  compensa- 
tion for  their  services,  little  could  be  said  or  should  be  done  in  the 
way  of  increased  remuneration  to  the  rural  teachers.  But  the 
salaries  of  the  older  and  more  experienced  teachers,  following  the 
pittances  of  the  past,  are  without  exception  in  all  the  organized 
counties  of  the  Province  lower  in  the  urban  centres  than  in  the 
rural  schools, — not  relatively  but  actually.  In  not  a  few  the 
rural  minimum  exceeds  the  urban  maximum.  I  can  give  com- 
parisons for  all,  but  here  are  a  few  illustrative  examples : 

Dundas  county,  a  year  ago,  had  25  rural  schools,  Avith  a  salary 
of  $600  or  better,  and  only  six  salaries  below  $500,  Avith  many  of 
the  teachers  baAdng  temporary  certificates.  In  the  urban  centre  of 
Iroquois,  of  this  county,  the  aA^erage  salary  paid  ladA"  assistants 
AA'as  $425.  In  Winchester  the  maximum  AA^as  only  $425,  and  in 
]\Iorrisburg  it  was  $475. 

In  East  Elgin  the  rural  average  was  $112  higher  than  the  urban 
average. 

In  West  Bruce  the  rural  average  salary  AA'as  $522,  the  urban 
average  $451,  and  the  maximum  salary  paid  the  lady  assistants  in 
Kincardine,  the  best  tOAvn  in  AVest  Bruce,  A\-as  $475,  or  about  equal 
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to  the  lowest  salary  paid  in  any  of  the  rural  schools.  In  the  good 
county  of  Oxford  the  rural  average  was  over  $550,  and  in  Inger- 
soll  the  maximum  was  only  $475. 

In  Perth  with  many  rural  school  sections  with  the  wealth  of 
some  towns,  the  rural  salaries  run  from  $500  to  $600  and  $650,  but 
the  maximum  salary  paid  assistant  teachers  in  the  towns  of  this 
county  was  $450  for  three  towns,  and  $500  for  one. 

Now  if  the  urban  salaries  were  satisfactory  it  could  not  be  said 
that  the  rural  Avere  not  so,  except  in  individual  cases.  I  noted  that 
the  IMinister  of  Education  a  few  days  ago  in  speaking  in  the  Legis- 
lature and  pointing  to  the  increased  salaries  paid  the  rural  teach- 
ers, stated  that  this  was  the  outcome  of  the  present  method  of  giv- 
ing grants  to  these  schools,  and  to  the  largely  increased  grants  to 
them.  I  just  want  to  say  in  passing,  that  since  this  is  undoubtedly 
the  fact,  I  do  think  that  the  same  method  might  be  applied  now 
to  secure  much  needed  advances  in  the  salaries  paid  in  urban  cen- 
tres,— many  of  which  support  Public  and  High  School  on  assess- 
ments little  higher  than  that  of  some  of  the  rural  school  sections. 

Quite  apart  from  a  consideration  of  relative  salaries  the  fact 
remains,  however,  that  if  the  present  salaries  are  not  high  enough 
to  secure  good  teachers  and  to  hold  them,  there  must  still  be 
advances.  It  would  lie  a  good  policy  for  each  inspectorate  or  at 
least  each  municipality  to  adopt  a  good  salary  schedule,  with 
salary  advances  each  year  from  a  good  minimum  to  a  liberal 
maximum.  The  present  salaries  of  $500,  $550,  $600,  or  even  $650 
might  be  offered  as  initial  salaries  advancing  $50  a  year  for  three 
or  four  years.  A  great  gain  would  be  the  result  to  townships 
adopting  good  schedules,  for  the  teacher  would  know  from  the 
outset  that  from  a  monetary  standpoint  it  would  be  to  his 
advantage  in  every  way  to  settle  for  a  time  in  a  place,  and  doing 
this  to  set  to  worlc  at  once  to  improve  conditions,  and  to  make  his 
work  congenial  in  every  way. 

I  can  see  how  tlie  work  of  agricultural  nature  study,  carried 
on  as  outlined  by  Prof.  ]\rcCready  in  his  able  and  inspiring 
address  to  us  yesterday,  could  be  made  a  potent  means  of  revolu- 
tioning  and  revivifying  the  work  of  the  rural  schools,  increasing 
their  usefulness  and  awakening  the  flagging  interest  of  the  people 
by  furnishing  Hiem  with  concrete  examples  of  the  work,  and  mak- 
ing it  difficult  for  them  to  allow  a  teacher  to  leave  his  work  to 
seek  other  and  more  promising  fields  after  a  year  of  service.     If 
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the  people  were  made  to  understand  that  the  yearly  or  more  fre- 
quent changes  of  teachers  resulted  in  but  sixty  or  seventy  per 
cent,  efficiency,  instead  of  the  full  hundred,  then  the  more  inter- 
ested people  would  set  themselves  to  do  their  part  to  secure  some 
remedy. 

Education  is  primarily  an  aifair  not  of  the  school  section,  not 
of  the  municipality,  but  of  the  state.  This  idea  is  very  prominent 
with  us  so  far  as  the  enactment  of  laws  and  governing  regulations 
are  concerned.  We  tell  a  small  group  of  people  that  they  must 
build  a  school  and  make  provision  for  its  maintenance  without 
question  of  its  ability.  There  are  just  1,200  school  sections  in  this 
province  with  assessment  of  $50,000  or  less,  and  a  large  percentage 
of  these  are  below^  $20,000,  while  many  of  the  better  counties  have 
an  assessment  equal  to  the  assessment  of  entire  townships.  There 
should  be  a  better  method  of  dividing  the  burden  of  education 
than  we  now  have.  .The  levelling  method  has  not  yet  passed  the 
townships ;  but  many  of  these  are  poor  throughout,  and  find  little 
relief  in  this  way. 

I  look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  system  more  nearly  a  state 
system  than  we  now  have  with  a  much  larger  general  expenditure 
for  primary  education  by  the  whole  Province.  The  larger  the 
general  grants  to  the  schools  the  more  equitable  will  be  the  cost  of 
education  over  the  Province  as  a  whole,  and  the  less  wealthy  sec- 
tions will  not  continue  in  their  present  disadvantageous  position. 

The  School — Inside. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Hillman,  Supervisor  of  Art. 

There  is  nothing  that  inspires  a  teacher  to  come  to  her  work 
each  day  fresh  and  fit,  and  filled  with  enthusiasm  to  give  the  best 
of  which  she  is  capable,  like  beautiful  surroundings.  In  the  midst 
of  happy  faces,  sweet  fresh  air,  golden  sunshine,  a  bit  of  green 
from  God's  earth,  softly-tinted  walls,  with  here  and  there  a 
pleasant  picture,  in  the  midst  of  these,  the  strain  and  monotony 
of  the  daily  round,  the  common  task,  is  forgotten.  "When  there 
comes  a  moment  of  leisure,  the  spirit  is  lightened  and  refreshed  by 
the  fragrance  of  the  blossom,  by  a  glance  at  the  pleasant  scene,  by 
the  companionship  of  some  fine,  strong,  ideal  face  upon  the  wall. 

I  think  the  great  task  of  the  teacher  is  to  create  and  preserve 
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the  atmosphere  of  harmony  and  happiness  which  is  so  essential  to 
all  development.  It  is  very  hard  for  the  sensitive  teacher  to  do 
this  in  the  midst  of  dark,  depressing,  inharmonious  surroundings; 
and  yet  much  can  be  done  by  the  teacher  to  improve  such  condi- 
tions. 

Fresh  air  is  the  first  requisite.  Children  who  are  afraid  of 
draft  may  be  taught  by  a  little  good  judgment  and  courtesy  to 
enjoy  the  fresh  breeze  and  eventually  to  insist  upon  it  as  a  neces- 
sity. Sunshine  is  another  free  gift.  All  the  blinds  and  windows 
up  for  three  minutes  during  physical  exercises  will  lighten  the 
atmosphere  and  refresh  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  The  window-box, 
the  potted  plant,  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.  The 
pupil  will  be  happy  to  supply  the  geranium  slips  in  the  spring, 
and  simple  climbers  and  runners  may  be  grown  from  seed. 

The  softly-tinted  walls  is  a  condition  that  is  not  so  easily 
obtained.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  teacher  should  stand  for 
leadership  in  intelligence,  character  and  culture.  I  rather  pity  the 
teacher  who  comes  to  a  school  where  conditions  are  all  that  can  be 
desired.  He  misses  the  fun  of  accomplishing  something  worth 
W'hile,  and  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  first  delight  of  the  pupils 
in  beautiful  things.  Enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  people  in  your 
section  who  have  made  their  homes  lovely.  You  will  be  able  to 
find  at  least  one  person  who  will  exercise  his  influence  on  the  side 
of  progress  and  refinement.  Invite  the  parents  to  the  school  and 
show  them  that  their  children  are  not  enjoying  the  same  privileges 
as  children  in  other  sections.  Outline  your  plan  to  them,  and 
give  them  an  estimate  of  the  cost.  Get  samples  of  good  wall  decor- 
ation from  paint  manufacturers  and  distribute  the  sample  books. 
Women  arc  often  interested  in  this  subject  from  a  personal  point 
of  view.     The  home  and  the  school  should  grow  together. 

In  choosing  a  color  scheme  for  your  school  the  first  considera- 
tion should  be  the  matter  of  light.  For  dark  rooms  gray — a  warm 
gray,  is  good — especially  if  you  intend  using  pictures  with  color. 
Fawn  is  also  good  and  will  not  detract  from  any  style  of  picture. 
Where  the  room  has  plenty  of  light  a  grayed  green  with  one-half 
neutral,  and  a  ceiling  of  a  tint  of  green  is  very  pleasing.  For 
very  light  rooms  a  medium  bi-own  witli  fawn  ceiling  is  excellent. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  decoration  of  the  walls.  The  pic- 
tures should  be  chosen  with  a  view  of  representing  one  idea; — the 
whole   illustrating    a   real    collection.      Passepartout    the    pictures 
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you  are  able  to  secure,  if  they  are  small.  They  may  be  framed  in 
plain  oak  when  practicable.  If  the  school  makes  an  effort  to  raise 
funds,  the  School  Board  is  very  often  willing  to  supplement  the 
amount. 

The  good  taste  of  the  teacher,  as  shown  in  little  things,  has  a 
great  effect  on  pupils.  The  desire  to  get  rid  of  unsightly  objects 
in  the  school,  the  persistence  with  which  clean  boots,  tidy  desks, 
orderly  cloak-rooms  are  insisted  on,  sets  a  standard  by  which  the 
teacher  is  judged. 

The  teacher  is  the  standard.  He  or  she  must  be  the  magnet 
which  attracts  and  compels  the  desirable  environment.  The  city 
teacher  may  find  herself  more  pleasantly  situated  than  the  rural 
teacher,  but  there  is  much  to  compensate  the  latter  in  the  open, 
simple,  earnest  attitude  of  country  children  towards  every  improve- 
ment the  teacher  suggests,  and  in  their  spontaneous  delight  in  tak- 
ing part  in  making  the  school  beautiful. 

The  School — Outside. 
Principal  F.  J.  Newhouse,  Rittenhouse  School,  Vinelands. 

Before  any  improvement  of  this  nature  takes  place  some  one 
must  have  a  mental  picture  of  what  the  school  grounds  would  look 
like  when  the  improvements  have  been  completed.  If  the  teacher 
is  the  one  to  have  this  vision  he  should  not  attempt  to  begin  the 
work  alone;  but  should  rather  create  a  feeling  along  this  line 
among  his  trustees  and  ratepayers. 

The  best  way  to  create  such  a  feeling  is  to  have  the  people  see 
grounds  and  schools  that  have  been  made  beautiful ;  but  as  this  is 
not  always  convenient,  the  next  best  way  is  to  have  pictures  and 
lantern  slides  (colored  if  possible)  for  the  people  to  look  at. 

Nothing  makes  people  feel  like  growing  flowers  so  much  as 
seeing  them  grow  or  seeing  colored  pictures  of  them. 

The  grounds  should  be  graded.  Grass  is  nature's  freest  decor- 
ator: but  even  grass  will  not  thrive  on  a  soil  composed  of  coal- 
ashes  or  blue  clay  from  a  basement  or  well.  The  ground  should 
have  a  top-dressing  of  gravel  soil.  If  we  get  no  more  than  a  good 
lawn  we  have  made  a  vast  improvement. 

Having  got  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  school-house  we  should  give 
our  attention  to  the  fence.  If  none  is  needed  leave  the  grounds 
open  to  the  road;  but  if  stock  is  allowed  to  roam,  make  the  fence 
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a  substantial  one — not  one  with  wire  points  easily  bent  or  broken. 
Let  tlie  gate-posts  be  massive,  made  either  of  cut  stone,  cement 
blocks  or  field  stone  cemented  ornamentally  together.  Something 
to  impress  the  passersby  with  the  idea  that  it  is  a  public  institu- 
tion. 

The  gate  should  be  iron  and  very  substantial,  as  the  children 
are  apt  to  forget,  and  swing  on  it.  If  hedges  are  used  do  not 
plant  them  in  front,  but  rather  at  the  sides  of  the  yard.  Privet 
is  a  much  better  hedge  shrub  than  spruce  as  the  latter  w^hen 
injured  cannot  be  grown  over  while  the  privet  can  easily  cover  a 
broken  place. 

]\Iost  trees  are  suitable  for  school-yards,  and  any  of  our  pines, 
cedars,  maples  or  spruces  make  ornamental  growths  when  not 
crowded,  but  most  of  these  trees  should  be  kept  around  the  outside 
of  the  grounds  with  one  or  two  in  the  front  lawn  but  not  directly 
in  front  of  school. 

We  should  always  keep  in  mind  that  these  trees  will  become 
large  some  day. 

"When  we  consider  that  we  can  buy  ornamental  shrubs  at  from 
three  to  five  dollars  per  dozen,  it  is  a  shame  that  so  many  school- 
yards have  not  a  single  flowering  or  ornamental  shrub. 

The  Hydrangea,  Deutzia,  Spira?a,  Weigelia,  and  many  others, 
soon  come  into  blooming.  These  should  be  planted  in  clumps  so 
that  they  may  be  kept  cultivated  and  manured.  They  will  not 
thrive  if  sod  is  allowed  to  choke  them. 

If  the  school  is  of  stone  or  brick,  Boston  ivy  growing  on  the 
walls  gives  a  pretty  covering  and  has  a  cooling  influence  on  a  sum- 
mer day. 

If  the  schoolhouse  be  frame,  then  Virginia  creeper  may  be 
trained  over  it  by  strapping  it  fast.  The  ivy  will  not  cling  to 
wood. 

x\nother  very  important  thing  in  the  beautifying  of  the  school 
is  "paint."  The  average  person  pays  considerable  attention  to 
the  choice  of  colors  when  painting  his  own  home;  but  most  school- 
houses  are  painted  the  traditional  "red,"  •'brown"  or  "blue  " 
These  colors  liave  a  depressing  influence  which  can  be  removed  if 
we  use  the  same  care  in  selecting  colors  for  the  school  as  we  do 
for  our  own  homes.  There  is  no  reason  Avhy  a  school  should  not 
be  painted  like  the  best  residence.  Flowers  of  any  sort  add  to  the 
appearance  of  the  school. 
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Perennials  pay  best  where  space  is  limited,  but  some  of  the 
hardy  old-fashioned  annuals  give  good  results  for  the  care  taken. 

Have  the  seeds  started  in  windows  early  in  the  spring,  and  then 
the  plants  are  large  enough  to  look  after  themselves  fairly  well 
when  planted  out,  and  will  bloom  much  earlier  than  when  planted 
in  the  open. 

Very  few  flowers  will  thrive  well  in  poor  ground.  Therefore  we 
should  not  attempt  to  grow  flowers  unless  the  soil  has  been  pre- 
pared. 

School  Attendance. 

Inspector  Isaac  Day,  North  Simcoe. 

The  expenditure  in  Ontario  per  year  is  more  than  $9,000,000. 
Half  of  it  is  for  rural  schools.  The  percentage  of  attendance  for 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  Province  is  60.  In  the  urban  schools, 
it  is  about  70,  and  in  the  rural  about  50.  This  .$4,500,000  is 
expended  where  the  attendance  is  50%  of  the  names  on  the  roll. 
There  is  a  very  great  waste  of  money  here. 

This  poor  attendance  is  due  in  part  to  carelessness,  indifference 
and  greed  of  parents.  Pupils  are  kept  home  for  the  most  trivial 
excuses.  Often  children  are  too  far  from  school,  the  roads  are 
bad,  the  weather  severe. 

Often  the  poor  attendance  is  owing  to  the  young  and  inexperi- 
enced teachers,  to  the  frequent  change  of  teachers,  and  conse- 
quently the  teachers'  best  efforts  are  often  not  used  to  make  the 
school  as  attractive  as  possible. 

Then,  again,  sometimes  the  people  are  out  of  touch  with  the 
school.  They  have  not  the  reverence  they  should  have  for  the 
school. 

What  remedies  are  there  to  increase  the  attendance: — 
In  the  first  place  the  teacher's  position  must  become  more 
lucrative,  and  the  tenure  more  secure.  The  schools  must  become 
more  attractive  and  comfortable  than  they  are.  The  people  must 
be  educated  to  appreciate  more  and  more  the  education  to  be 
derived  from  the  schools.  Inspectors  should  have  time  to  meet  the 
people,  and  it  should  be  their  duty  to  hold  public  meetings  in 
each  township  once  or  twice  a  year. 
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Section  7  subsection  3  of  the  Truancy  Act  should  be  changed, 
"may  appoint,"  should  read  "shall  appoint."  Section  91  of  the 
School  Law  should  be  changed.  The  $300  to  each  school  should 
be  changed  to  $400  to  each  school. 

Lastly,  wherever  possible  consolidated  schools  should  be  started. 


Home  Support. 
Inspector  J.  W.  Marshall,  B.A.,  "Welland. 

What  support  should  be  expected? 

The  home  should  support  the  school  in  the  light  of  the  facts 
that  the  children  are  its  most  important  asset,  and  that  the  school 
has  to  do  with  them  during  the  most  important  years  of  character 
formation. 

In  this  light,  the  attitude  of  the  home  should  ever  be :  to  study 
wherein  improvements  to  the  school  plant  can  be  made,  and  to 
have  them  made ;  to  favour  the  engagement  of  such  teachers  as  they 
have  confidence  in  to  entrust  with  a  free  hand  in  the  management 
and  conduct  of  the  school,  and  to  give  that  freedom ;  to  stand 
decidedly  in  favour  of  having  every  cliild  of  school  age  attend 
regularly  every  school  day  and  to  express  strong  disapproval  of 
all  violations  of  the  Truancy  Act ;  to  assist  the  teacher  in  making 
the  school  the  social  and  intellectual  centre  of  the  section  for  those 
beyond  school  age. 

To  this  end,  the  first  essential  is  the  proper  teacher  undertaking 
her  whole  duty.  She  must  be  one  to  whom  temporarily  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  parent  is  fully  transferred,  and  whose  judg- 
ment and  conduct  are  highly  respected  so  that  the  children  hoar 
no  slighting  x)r  doubtful  remarks. 

Some  of  the  duties  not  always  undertaken  by  teachers  of  rural 
schools  are:  IMaking  the  acquaintance  of  parents  and  getting  a 
knowledge  of  home  conditions  of  the  individual  pupils;  confiden- 
tially consulting  the  parents  in  cases  where  pupils  are  not  doing 
well  or  not  attending  regularly;  co-ordinating  interests  of  homp 
and  school  by  bringing  the  school  nearer  the  home  through  school- 
gardening  and  by  bringing  the  home  nearer  the  school  by  tb 
school  concert,  school  fair,  Arbor  Day,  Empire  Day,  and  other 
special  occasions  for  inviting  the  parents  to  be  present. 
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In  the  matter  of  equipment,  trustees,  as  a  rule,  are  willing  to 
provide  further  when  the}^  find  good  use  made  and  good  care 
taken  of  what  has  already  been  provided.  One  of  our  +eachers  in 
what  had  before  her  time  been  one  of  our  most  backward  schools 
actually  ordered  books  for  library,  pictures  for  decorating,  anH 
other  equipment,  and  had  the  bills  sent  to  the  Secretary-treasurer. 
Both  trustees  and  ratepayers  are  now  quite  pleased  with  the 
result. 

Rural  sections  will  pay  good  salaries  to  teachers  who  "make 
good,"  though  they  may  require  to  be  made  to  feel  that  they 
would  otherwise  lose  the  good  teacher.  S.  S.  No.  11,  Bertie, 
recently  re-engaged  as  principal  of  their  Continuation  School  at 
$1,700  per  annum,  the  highly  successful  teacher  whom  they  lost 
last  year  when  their  salary  was  $1,200.  In  this  appointment  the 
trustees  are  unanimously  supported  by  the  people  of  the  section. 

I  trust  that  full  discussion  of  this  topic  will  follow. 
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EOW  SHOULD  THE  GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT  THE 
TEACHER! 

Principal  Chas.  G.  Fraser,  Toronto. 

By  the  general  public  the  interest  taken  by  the  state  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  is  looked  upon  as  a  purely  philanthropic 
action  and  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  individual ;  but  if  we 
examine  the  question  more  closely  we  will  see  that  this  care  is  an 
absolute  necessity  as  a  matter  of  self-protection. 

The  stability  of  a  government  is  dependent  upon  an  intelligent 
public.  The  uneducated,  untrained  child  becomes  either  negatively 
worthless  and  a  charge  to  the  community,  or  positively  vicious, 
and  a  menace  to  the  state;  and  the  loss  to  the  public  in  pix)perty 
destroyed,  in  legal  prosecutions  and  in  maintenance  of  the  criminal 
in  penal  institutions,  far  exceeds  the  cost  of  educating  the  child 
properly.  In  addition  to  this  difference  in  the  mere  cost  we  must 
reonember  that  while  the  one  product  is  a  constant  expense  the 
other  is  a  valuable  citizen,  a  credit  to  his  family,  a  joy  to  his  asso- 
ciates, an  asset  of  the  community,  and  a  bulwark  of  the  state. 

If  this  be  true,  the  teacher  should  have  the  full  support  and 
advice  of  the  Government,  at  every  turn  of  the  way,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  high  and  important  duties  devolving  upon  him — 
the  performance  of  which  requires  such  rare  tact  and  judgment. 
This  generality  sounds  well  and  will  readily  be  accepted  by  all 
thoughtful  persons;  but  if  we  want  anything  to  come  of  it,  we 
must  get  down  to  particulars. 

We  should  expect  tlie  Government  to  prepare  the  teacher  for  the 
discharge  of  his  important  Avork.  It  should  see  that  from  the 
academic  side  he  knows  the  work  he  will  be  expected  to  impart; 
and  from  the  professional  side  he  knows  how  to  arouse  interest, 
gain  co-operation,  impart  knowledge  and  secure  skill.  This  is  what 
is  done  by  every  commercial  and  industrial  concern  in  the  land. 
The  untrained  youth  is  received  into  its  employ,  and  by  a  series 
of  occupations  he  becomes  a  specialized  individual,  qualified  for 
most  efficient  service.  The  early  stages  of  this  training  is  expensive 
to  be  sure,  but  the  ultimate  gain  is  considered,  and  the  process  is 
acknowledged  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  Petty  repression  or 
undue  personal  interference  is  recognized  as  a  direct  loss  to  the 
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concern  in  general.  An  intelligent  interest  is  taken  in  his  pro- 
gress, due  attention  is  paid  to  his  suggestions,  and  fair  remuner- 
ation given  in  recognition  of  his  labours. 

In  this  process  of  preparation  those  who  are  not  specially 
adapted  to  this  high  calling  should  be  eliminated.  Too  bad  that 
one  who  is  eminently  endowed  for  another  honourable  and  useful 
employment  for  the  general  welfare  should  be  consigned  to  eternal 
punishment  in  the  school-room,  entailing  penal  servitude  for  the 
individual  and  a  direct  loss  to  the  state.  Too  bad  that  the  school- 
room, that  possible  Eden,  should  be  changed  to  a  place  of  confine- 
ment, where  the  young  will  catch  their  visions  of  life  through  such 
distorted  glasses  as  such  a  teacher  must  ever  supply. 

We  are  fullj^  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  of  those  who  appeared 
most  unlikely  candidates  have  proved  very  successful  as  teachers; 
and  so  the  plan  of  giving  all  the  professional  training  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  course  is  by  many  of  us  looked  upon  as  a  grave 
mistake,  and  a  step  backward  from  a  former  condition  of  affairs. 
The  candidate,  at  that  stage  of  the  work,  is  not  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  suggestions,  and  cannot  understand  the  true 
inwardness  of  the  instruction  that  a  little  experience  would  qualify 
him  for. 

We  should  expect  the  Government  to  support  the  teacher  in  all 
his  work — in  his  relations  with  the  child,  with  the  parents  and 
with  his  trustees.  In  the  discharge  of  his  work  he  should  have 
well-defined  prerogatives  so  that  he  will  not  be  handicapped  by 
petty  repressions,  subjected  to  official  espionage,  or  hampered  by 
undue  personal  interferences.  All  such  are  direct  losses  to  the 
concern.  The  Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Education  should 
be  framed  as  if  to  direct  and  support  a  trusted  public  servant,  not 
with  a  A'iew  to  protect  a  suffering  public  from  an  aggressive 
enemy.  Inspectoral  work  should  be  for  advice  and  strengthening, 
not  for  espionage,  and  the  detection  of  a  possible  evasion  of  some 
minor  regulation  or  instruction ;  and  teachers,  or  their  representa- 
tives, should  be  admitted  to  conferences  for  the  purpose  of  elimin- 
ating difficulties.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  make  frontal 
attacks  on  the  Department  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 

The  Government  should  support  the  teacher  by  providing  a  suit- 
able course  of  study  which  shall  be  reasonable  in  amount,  logical 
in  arrangement,  and  suitable  to  the  capacities  of  the  children  of 
each  age  and  class;  and  when  it  issues  manuals  dealing  with  the 
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handling  of  delicate  and  difficult  school-room  problems,  these  man- 
uals should  be  supplied  to  the  teachers  free,  just  as  the  books  that 
flood  the  country  on  agriculture  are  supplied  free  to  the  farmers. 

In  addition  there  should  be  a  regular  publication  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  giving  the  educational  news  of  the  Pro- 
vince and  announcing  the  regulations  which  from  time  to  time 
are  issued  by  the  Department. 

The  Government  should  provide  suitable  text-books  which  are 
correct  in  matter  and  logical  in  arrangement.  It  should  also  allow 
the  teacher  some  discretionary  poM'er  in  the  selection  of  supple- 
mentary reading  and  supplementary  exercises.  The  teacher  who 
cannot  be  trusted  with  such  privilege  should  not  be  trusted  with 
the  management  of  a  school.  Such  espionage  has  but  one  object; 
and  it  lowers  the  teacher  in  the  opinion  of  the  community  and 
hinders  him  in  the  performance  of  his  work. 

At  present,  the  Government  grades  the  teachers'  certificates  as 
First  Class,  Second  Class,  and  Third  Class.  In  each  case  a  tem- 
porary certificate  is  granted,  and  when,  the  teacher  has  taught  two 
years  successfully  a  permanent  certificate  is  granted.  Could  we 
not  expect  the  Department  to  extend  this  policy  a  little  further 
and  grant  a  First  Class  Certificate  to  a  teacher  of  ten  or  twelve 
years'  experience  who  had  shown  marked  ability  in  the  discharge 
of  his  work?  That  would  be  a  recognition  of  service  which  would 
be  reasonable  and  honest.  It  would  be  a  recognition  of  successful 
experience  which  would  be  a  partial  offset  to  the  present  deifica- 
tion of  academic  qualification. 

At  present  special  courses  are  offered  to  teachers  to  qualify  for 
special  work,  and  the  Government  is  recognizing  this  qualifying 
by  giving  a  special  grant  to  the  teacher — a  direct  addition  to  his 
salary.  If  this  is  correct  in  principle,  and  who  will  dispute  it, 
what  was  wrong  in  the  demand  which  the  teachers  made  some 
time  ago  to  have  the  special  government  grant — according  to  cer- 
tificate— paid  to  the  teachers?  It  was  paid  to  the  urban  teachers 
for  one  year,  but  that  was  dropped.  Was  it  wise  to  drop  it  Was 
it  paid  to  encourage  the  sections  to  keep  the  teacher,  or  was  it 
paid  to  lessen  the  desertion  of  the  profession  by  such  a  large  per- 
centage of  its  members  each  year? 

The  bane  of  our  profession  is  the  large  proportion  of  inexperi- 
enced members.  Our  highest  care  should  be  to  recognize  a 
teacher  "of  pairts,"  and  keep  him  or  her  in  our  great  work.    And 
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yet,  year  by  year,  teachers  of  rich  experience  which  is  the  most 
valuable  possession  or  qualification  a  teacher  may  have — an  experi- 
ence which  has  produced  a  skill — in  knowing  how  to  manage  the 
pupils — in  knowing  how  to  present  the  subjects  pleasantly  and 
definitely — in  knowing  the  essentials  and  the  non-essentials  in  each 
branch — in  recognizing  "pairts"  in  a  lad  and  knowing  how  to 
encourage  and  strengthen  these  powers — in  revealing  the  child  to 
himself,  interpreting  the  calls  of  the  Divine  and  the  visions  of 
youth.  These  are  the  qualities  which  are  valuable — most  valuable 
— simply  invaluable.  It  is  this  maturity  born  of  experience  which 
in  any  other  walk  of  life  gives  the  individual  a  standing  in  the 
community.  But  in  the  teaching  profession,  where  skill  should  be 
appreciated,  the  young,  the  immature,  the  inexperienced  is  given 
the  preference.  Perspiration  is  mistaken  for  inspiration  and 
activity  for-  work.  The  point  is  very  well  portrayed  in  Mark 
Twain's  description  of  the  activity  and  industry  of  the  ant. 

For  the  successful  discharge  of  such  important  duties,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  see  that  the  teacher  is  fully  paid.  The  teacher  is 
the  ward  of  the  state,  and  the  state  should  demand  that  he  or  she 
receives  a  just  recompense  for  his  or  her  work — a  recompense  com- 
mensurate with  that  received  in  other  callings  of  life — commensur- 
ate with  the  long  course  of  preparation  necessary — with  the  fine . 
qualities  which  are  to  be  exercised — with  the  importance  of  the 
work  expected — with  the  energy  required  and  to  the  vitality 
expended  as  shown  by  the  lines  of  care  which  Time  writes  so  pre- 
maturely on  the  teacher's  brow. 

A  minimum  salary  should  be  demanded  which  will  have  due 
regard  for  all  these  considerations ;  and  the  exaction  of  a  minimum 
salary  will  not  be  such  a  great  problem  if  the  Government  really 
wishes  it.  In  many  of  the  American  States,  a  minimum  salary  is 
demanded  by  law.  Are  they  more  righteous  than  we?  Are  their 
governments  more  aggressive  and  enlightened  and  progressive  than 
ours?  Are  their  people  more  enlightened  or  more  submissive? 
Far  more  difficult  tasks  are  assumed  and  accomplished  right  here 
in  our  own  "Ontario!     Ontario!" 

There  may  be  instances,  and  no  doubt  there  are,  where  the  com- 
munity is  not  able  to  pay  as  much  salary  as  in  other  sections.  The 
Government  could  then  step  in,  as  it  now  does  in  many  instances, 
and  supplement  the  amount  the  section  can  pay.  But  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  in  many  of  the   rural  sections,   they  now 
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pay  their  teacher  a  t>eggarly  pittance  such  as  the  errand  boy 
in  tlie  shop  gets  and  less  than  is  received  by  the  old  man  who  goes 
about  our  streets  picking  up  the  pieces  of  paper.  Look  at  the  tax 
paid  in  the  urban  communities  on  a  nearly  full  valuation,  and 
think  of  the  low  taxation  in  the  rural  sections  on  a  30-40%  valu- 
ation, and  you  will  see  how  the  community  has  been  taught  to 
regard  education. 

By  the  law  Avhich  enacts  that  each  school  section  shall  receive  a 
township  grant  raised  by  general  taxation  over  the  whole  town- 
ship, and  that  this  amount  shall  be  used  for  salaries  only,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  really  demanded  a  minimum  salary;  but  it  is  so  low 
as  hardly  to  be  worthy  of.  the  name  under  the  present  conditions. 
It  should  be  raised  considerably. 

The  Government  shows  that  it  is  interested  in  this  work  of  rais- 
ing the  teachers'  salaries  by  paying  40%  of  that  part  of  a  rural 
teacher's  salary  between  $350  and  $600.  Should  not  these  figures 
be  materially  raised,  say  to  $400  and  $700?  If  the  teacher  is 
doing  work  for  the  Government  she  should  receive  as  much  for  it 
as  the  messenger  of  the  Department  who  requires  no  preparation 
for  his  work. 

The  Government  should  see  to  it  that  the  teachers  are  paid  for 
the  worlv  of  advising  it  on  matters  which  are  of  vital  importance. 
Where  is  the  doctor  or  the  lawyer  who  is  asked  to  give  expert 
advice  for  nothing?  Even  to  report  a  case  of  sickness  or  to 
administer  an  oath  requires  to  be  paid  for.  Gratuitous  work  is 
left  for  preachers  and  teachers.  This  condition  of  affairs  reminds 
us  of  the  minister 's  prayer  at  the  week-night  service :  ' '  Lord  keep 
U9  poor  and  humble,"  when  one  of  the  elders  called  out  "Lord, 
you  keep  liim  Immble  and  we  will  keep  him  poor." 

Then,  lastly,  the  Government  should  support  the  teacher  by  pro- 
viding a  superannuation  scheme  so  that  when  life  has  been  faith- 
fully served  and  the  evening  draws  on,  the  faithful  servant  shall 
liave  a  sufficient  allowance  to  sup  and  go  to  bed.  Old  age  and 
want  is  still  an  ill  matched  pair,  and  should  never  be  found  in  the 
ranks  of  tliose  who  have  had  the  charge  of  our  children.  Next  to 
the  mothers,  the  teachers  should  be  the  special  care  of  the  state. 
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THE  BE-DIEECTION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS— THE  TEACH- 
ING OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  SCHOOL  GARDENING. 

(A  Scries  of  Short  Addresses.) 

1.  AVhy  I  Believe  in  Agriculture  in  the  Schools. 

Inspector  Atkin,  Elgin  Co. 

Agriculture  is  the  foundation  industry  of  Ontario.  Good  crops 
mean  good  times,  and  the  reverse.  Poor  farming  results  from  lack 
of  proper  drainage,  fertilization,  cultivation,  good,  strong,  vital 
seed,  extermination  of  weeds  and  injurious  insects,  lack  of  know- 
ledge of  soils,  crop  adaptation,  and  neglect  of  orchards.  Poor 
farming  results  from  lack  of  education. 

Poor  farmers  do  not  attend  Farmers'  Institutes  nor  read  agri- 
cultural literature.  This  lack  of  knowledge  results  in  the  loss  of 
millions  of  money  to  the  country. 

Good  farming  requires  a  knowledge  of  natural  sciences  in  their 
application  to  agriculture :  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Geology,  Phy- 
sics, Botany,  Zoology,  ]\Ieteorology  and  Bacteriology.  These 
sciences  are  taken  up  in  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes, 
but  not  in  their  application  to  agriculture  as  they  should  be. 

All  these  subjects  should  be  commenced  in  the  Public  Schools 
in  an  elementary  way,  as  their  study  appeals  to  a  child's  every- 
day observations.  Such  school  work  is  thus  based  on  the  real 
things  at  home  around  which  his  experiences  have  grown  up.  He 
gets  science  at  school,  and  the  practical  application  at  home  on  the 
farm,  and  on  the  school  farm,  which  every  school  should   have. 

Agriculture  is  the  only  school  subject  that  touches  the  home 
life  of  rural  pupils. 

Parents  and  pupils  discuss  the  science  and  practice  of  agricul- 
ture, and  an  interest  in  the  school  is  created  in  the  community. 
This  is  true  of  no  other  subject  on  the  Public  School  course  of 
study.  Pleasure  in  school  work  is  developed.  Work  on  school 
farm  is  relaxation  from  the  expressive  subjects,  much  of  which 
has  not  been  true  and  free  in  an  educational  sense.  The  mode  of 
expression  should  correspond  to  the  move  of  presentation. 
14 
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Agriculture  is  the  basis  for  expressive  subjects:  Reading,  Com- 
position, oral  and  written,  Painting,  Drawing,  and  IModeling,  or 
Moulding,  Arithmetic  and  Geography.  Agriculture  is  the  best 
subject  adapted  to  manual  work  in  Rural  Schools.  It  increases 
regularity  of  attendance.  On  the  school  farm  there  is  opportimity 
for  experiments  and  inventions.  In  dealing  with  plants  and  ani- 
mals forethoughtfulness  is  developed.  Pupils  become  conscious  of 
cause  and  effect.  Sympathy  is  developed  for  one  another  and  for 
animals.  The  aesthetic  side  of  life  is  developed  and  fostered  in 
beautifying  school  surroundings  with  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees. 
]\Iorals  will  be  developed  and  improved  by  creating  beauty  and 
practising  industry.  This  training  will  make  better  farmers,  and 
boys  will  be  more  likely  to  remain  on  the  farm. 

Agriculture  is  one  of  the  best  subjects  for  training  pupils' 
minds.  They  study  things  and  activities  that  come  within  their 
experience — the  things  with  which,  and  by  which,  they  live.  The 
agricultural  status  will  be  raised  in  the  Avhole  country — farming 
will  become  more  attractive  and  lucrative.  There  will  be  developed 
a  strong,  sturdy,  intelligent,  prosperous,  and  contented,  rural 
population. 

2.  The  Good  Effects  of  Gardening. 

]\Iiss  LiNA  ]\I.  Field,  Silverdale,  Lincoln  Co. 

Association  ivith  the  handwork  of  the  Creator.  As  it  was  when 
'  ■  the  Lord  God  put  the  man  in  the  garden  to  dress  it,  and  to  keep 
it,"  so  now  when  man  lovingly  works  hand  in  hand  with  nature, 
he  finds  in  the  marvel  of  growing  things  the  Creator  of  them  still 
"walking  in  the  garden."  This  close  association  with  the  Divine 
handiwork  constitutes  the  first  argument. 

What  I  shall  say  about  the  good  effects  of  gardening  is  not 
what  I  have  read,  but  tlie  conclusions  I  have  reached  as  a  result 
of  practical  work.  Owing  to  the  narrow  time  limit  I  have  been 
obliged  to  score  out  all  illustrations  until  now  there  is  nothing  left 
but  the  bones. 

The  Joy  of  Gardens.  In  the  second  place,  school  gardening  is  a 
means  to  the  cultivation  of  a  primitive  interest  capable  of  reach- 
ing the  heart  of  every  child  and  becoming  a  life-long  source  of 
pure  delight.     The  home  garden  ordinarily  has  failed  to  do  this 
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because  they  let  the  children  hoe  father's  potatoes  and  forgot  that, 
with  the  child,  "mine"  is  a  magical  word.  The  second  year  of 
our  garden  I  found  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  children  had  their 
own  plot  in  the  home  garden,  most  of  them  for  the  first  time.  So 
we  say  the  children  have  a  right  to  garden  if  only  because  every 
garden  year  scatters  the  seed  of  the  perennial  joy-flower  in  the 
fertile  soil  of  children's  hearts. 

Disciplinary  Efforts — (a)  Social  Training.  An  ownership  in  a 
public  garden  is  fruitful  of  some  social  training,  giving  them  a  bit 
of  dignity  and  responsibility,  teaching  them  something  of  the  mean- 
ing of  good  citizenship,  an  individual  interest  linked  in  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  providing  them  with  ample  opportunity  to  be  helpful 
to  one  another.  They  do  assist  each  other  in  a  most  happy  spirit, 
and  seldom  are  found  quarrelling. 

{b)  Character  Building.  If  they  are  neglectful  of  their  garden 
it  silently  witnesses  against  them, — a  reprimand  that  cannot  be 
credited  to  the  disagreeableness  of  the  teacher.  They  learn  that 
what  you  sow  you  shall  reap.  Mother  Nature  is  a  tattle-tale.  The 
next  year  they  do  better.  By  owning  something  they  learn  to 
respect  the  property  of  others.  Since  boys  do  not  destroy  the 
objects  of  their  own  interest,  caring  for  flowers  and  trees  becomes 
a  means  of  helping  to  uproot  that  destructive  element  that  figures 
too  prominently  in  children's  characters. 

Cultivation  of  Business  Instincts.  In  the  marketing  of  their 
produce,  the  children  waken  to  practical  business  interests.  They 
are  proud  of  earning. 

Physical  Effects.  Gardening  holds  a  paramount  position  among 
the  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  for  contributing  to  the  health  of 
the  pupils.  The  putting  of  the  hands  into  the  soil  is  said  to  have 
a  medicinal  value.  In  the  school-room  of  the  garden  there  are  no 
ill-fitting  seats,  drafts,  or  poor  lights,  and  the  system  of  ventila- 
tion is  perfect. 

Influe7ice  on  School  Grounds.  There  is  small  pride  in  a  garden 
beside  a  neglected  barren  school  ground.  Part  of  the  garden 
work  proper  may  be  carried  out  in  flower  borders  along  the  walks, 
etc.  The  caring  for  the  trees,  shrubs  and  lawn  is  considered  part 
of  the  work.  The  garden  grants  may  be  applied  on  the  expense 
of  improvements. 
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Influence  on  the  Home  Activities.  It  is  quite  fair  also  to  say 
that  the  work  of  the  children  at  school  becomes  almost  a  challenge 
to  their  parents  to  make  better  gardens  and  grow  some  flowers 
about  their  homes. 

The  Good  Effects  of  Gardening — General  Effects  on  School  Life. 
The  carrying  on  of  a  garden  establishes  a  common  ground  for 
home  and  school  interests.  It  helps  to  keep  the  daily  work  out 
of  the  monotonous  routine  into  which  it  is  easy  to  drop.  It  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  relating  Arithmetic,  Composition,  Draw- 
ing, Geography,  and  Manual  Training  with  the  pupils'  personal 
needs  and  activities. 

Its  Effect  on  the  Study  of  Nature.  Nature  Study,  the  richest 
subject  of  the  course,  takes  on  a  practical  form  when  modified  and 
assisted  by  the  presence  of  a  garden.  Obviously,  they  have  before 
them  a  field  of  observation,  for  the  study  of  plant  life,  from  the 
seed  to  the  fallen  specimen,  with  a  motive  for  studying  it  supplied. 
They  have,  what  is  not  quite  so  obvious,  a  world  of  insect  life — 
the  frequenters  of  the  garden  The  study  of  these  has  besides  an 
economic  aspect. 

Its  Effect  on  the  Study  of  Agriculture.  After  all  the  great  pur- 
pose of  gardening  is  to  provide  the  boys  with  experiences  that 
will  be  some  material  help  in  the  line  of  what  is  to  be  their  life 
work.  The  principles  of  good  gardening  and  agriculture  are 
largely  the  same.  The  garden  supplies  an  incentive  of  interest, 
and  many  agricultural  problems  can  be  demonstrated  there. 

Meeting  the  Rural  Problem.  By  this  departure  from  estab- 
lished customs,  we  show  to  thinking  people  the  inefficiency  of  our 
rural  schools,  and  we  hope  thus  open  the  way  for  further  innova- 
tions. Even  now  we  are  able  to  awaken  an  agricultural  interest 
that  ought  to  serve  the  rural  communities  by  giving  to  its  future 
farmers  a  greater  respect  for  their  work  and  in  checking  the  at- 
traction of  the  businesses  and  professions,  to  turn  the  tide  the  other 
way. 

Summary.  And  so  we  say,  for  the  joy  and  marvel  that  it  adds 
to  life,  for  disciplinary  effects  for  the  improvement  of  school 
grounds  and  home  lawns  and  gardens,  for  its  vitaliz;ing  influence 
on  school  life  and  chiefly  for  the  assistance  that  it  brings  to  the 
study  of  Nature  and  Agriculture,  and  for  meeting  rural  needs  as 
one  step  in  the  right  direction,  give  us  the  school  gardens. 
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3,  Our  School  Fair. 
'Miss  Ada  Newlands,  Nobleton,  York  Co. 

At  our  School  Fair,  held  the  beginning  of  October,  we  exhibited 
vegetables  from  the  plots.  The  V  Class  had  grown  sweet  corn  as 
their  special  vegetable,  the  TV,  onions,  the  III,  beets,  the  II,  car- 
rots, the  I,  popcorn.  Besides  these,  prizes  were  offered  for  best  col- 
lection of  vegetables  grown  in  individual  plot,  poultry,  apples, 
preserves,  pickles,  bread,  cake,  sewing.  Essays  on  "How  I  grew 
My  Plot,"  drawings  of  maple  leaf  in  autumn  tints,  products  of 
experimental  plots  of  barley,  mangels,  flax,  sugar-cane  and  pea- 
nuts were  displayed. 

The  farmers  had  had  quite  a  discussion  at  the  village  as  to 
what  was  the  best  kind  of  mangel  seed,  so  we  had  them  bring  the 
different  kinds. 

Our  exhibits  were  placed  in  the  Junior  Room  which  we  had 
decorated  with  autumn  leaves,  pumpkins  and  sunflowers.  "While 
the  judging  was  being  done  by  Inspector  ]\Eulloy,  J.  C.  Steckley, 
agricultural  expert,  and  two  members  of  Women's  Institutes,  the 
visitors  were  interested  in  examining  the  drawings,  essays,  sten- 
cilling and  letters  from  the  children's  comrades  in  ''The  League 
of  the  Empire." 

The  prize  money  was  contributed  by  our  members  of  parlia- 
ment, would-be  members  of  parliament,  toAvnship  councillors,  local 
doctors,  the  women's  institute  and  Simmers.  The  latter  gave  us  a 
collection  of  bulbs.  Once  they  saw  we  intended  to  make  the  gar- 
den a  success,  we  had  no  trouble  in  securing  funds.  The  secre- 
tary-trustee gave  those  he  asked  the  impression  that  they  were 
specially  favoured.    ''We  weren't  asking  everybody." 

The  women's  institute  judged  he  plots  for  four  months.  A 
plan  of  the  garden  was  put  up  in  the  village  post  office,  and  each 
month  the  prize  plots  were  marked.  This  proved  quite  a  stimulus 
to  pupils  to  care  for  their  plots  during  the  holidays. 

After  the  judging  was  over,  addresses  were  given  by  Professor 
]\IcCready,  J.  C.  Steckley,  Agricultural  Expert,  Inspector  Mulloy, 
and  other  local  speakers. 

This  was  followed  by  the  reading  of  the  prize  list  and  the  distri- 
bution of  prizes.  We  had  intended  to  have  sports,  but  the  day 
proved  unfavourable,   and   with  the   remaining  prize   money  and 
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what  the  girls  had  made  selling  flowers,  we  were  able  to  buy  one 
good  picture.    Needless  to  say  we  chose  a  rural  scene. 

The  School  Fair,  besides  bringing  our  garden  to  a  happy  end- 
ing, proved  a  stimulus  to  the  children  for  this  coming  year.  The 
less  successful  were  heard  to  remark  quite  often  during  the  suc- 
ceeding days  "I  tell  you  I'll  manage  my  garden  differently  next 
year."     The  parents  were  pleased  with  the  children's  work. 

My  seemingly  dullest  pupil  carried  off  the  largest  number  of 
prizes.  His  parents'  pride  over  his  success  made  one  feel  it  was 
indeed  "worth  while." 

The  School  Fair  also  afforded  us  a  means  of  bringing  our  work 
before  the  public  both  at  the  fair  itself  and  in  the  local  paper. 

The  section,  as  a  whole,  was  pleased  with  our  effort,  and  the 
folks  went  away  that  afternoon  more  interested  in  the  school  and 
prouder  of  it  than  they  had  been  for  a  long  time, 

4.  OuPv  New  School. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Crone,  Mandamin,  Lambton  Co. 

I  suppose  many  of  you  who  have  taught  in  the  country  have  had 
the  experience,  at  some  time,  of  teaching  in  an  old  frame  school, 
painted,  once  upon  a  time,  a  reddish  brown,  set  in  the  middle  of 
an  undrained  yard,  the  most  noticeable  features  of  which  were, 
mud  in  the  spring,  hay  in  the  summer,  and  burrs  in  the  fall,  and 
two  little  round  flower  beds  in  front,  in  which,  for  some  reason, 
flowers  refused  to  thrive.  Inside  were  two  entries  and  a  session 
room,  with  woodwork  painted,  also  once  upon  a  time,  a  dull  grey, 
the  color  of  a  rainy  day  in  November,  and  with  about  the  same 
effect  upon  one's  spirits,  plastered  walls,  shiny  wooden  black- 
boards, a  floor  with  wide  cracks  to  hold  the  dust,  windows  on  three 
sides,  and  a  box  stove  in  the  middle. 

If  you  liave  taught  in  a  school  like  tliat  you'll  remember  the 
winter  mornings  when  the  children  tried  to  work,  crowded  around 
tlie  stove,  your  efforts  to  ventilate  the  school  at  recesses  and 
noons,  and  the  first  morning  of  each  term  when  the  floor  looked 
startlingly  clean,  and  the  rest  of  the  school  looked  worse  in  com- 
parison. 

That  was  our  old  school.  For  some  years  there  had  been  talk 
of  a  new  school.   With  encouragement  from  the  Inspector,  the  talk 
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suddenly  became  more  definite.  Though  at  first  there  seemed  to  be 
a  good  deal  of  opposition,  by  the  time  the  ratepayers  had  their 
second  meeting,  nearly  every  one  wanted  a  new  school,  and  wanted 
a  good  one. 

The  school  was  built  a  year  ago  last  summer.  The  children  were 
very  much  interested  in  the  process  of  building.  To  each  one  it 
was  his  school  going  up. 

As  it  neared  completion  we  began  to  hear  rumours  of  a  school 
opening.  I  might  say  that  before  this  we  had  been  considered  a 
very  unsociable  section.  For  years  we  had  had  nothing  but  the 
annual  picnic,  and  many  of  the  people  did  not  attend  that.  But 
enthusiasm  over  the  new  school  seemed  to  awaken  interest  in  the 
social  life  of  the  section,  and  the  school  opening  was  a  wonderful 
success.  "We  invited  all  the  ex-teachers  and  ex-pupils,  and  many 
came,  and  nearly  every  man.  woman  and  child  in  the  section  also. 
We  had  a  banquet  in  the  old  school,  which  was  cleaned  and  decor- 
ated and  had  the  desks  removed.  The  programme  was  in  the  new. 
We  had  accounts  of  school  life  in  pioneer  days  from  men  who  had 
gone  to  school  in  the  old  log  school-house,  the  first  in  the  district ; 
addresses  from  all  the  ex-teachers  present,  one  of  whom  presented 
a  bell  to  the  school,  and  an  address  on  agriculture  and  school 
gardening  from  the  Inspector.  That  was  the  beginning  of  agri- 
culture in  the  school.  Every  one  seemed  pleased  with  himself 
and  everyone  else,  that  evening,  and  many  asked  that  it  be  made 
an  annual  event. 

The  school  is  a  substantial,  red  brick  building,  with  a  teacher's 
room  and  front  entrance  to  the  south,  a  long  hall  and  cloak-rooms 
on  the  east,  and  the  session  room  on  the  north.  The  lighting  is 
from  the  north  and  from  the  pupils'  left.  The  walls  and  ceiling 
are  metallic  lined,  the  walls  being  painted  pale  green  with  the 
woodwork  fawTi,  in  shades  that  are  both  pleasing  and  clean  look- 
ing. The  walls  are  hung  with  good  pictures,  purchased  ^nth  money 
which  the  children  earned  at  the  Fall  Fair.  The  floor  and  desks 
are  of  maple,  and  there  is  plenty  of  slate  blackboard.  The  heat- 
ing and  ventilation  are  about  perfect;  we  use  the  Waterbury  sys- 
tem. The  cloak-rooms  are  provided  with  basins  and  mirrors,  and 
most  of  the  children  bring  their  own  towels;  each  has  his  own 
drinking  cup. 

We  have  found  new  uses  for  the  teacher's  room  this  year  besides 
for  the  teacher's  own  use.     One  of  the  Rural   School  teacher's 
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problems  is — to  find  time  for  everything.  In  the  teacher's  room 
Class  II.  practice  their  Multiplication  table,  the  best  pupils  acting 
as  teacher;  Part  II.  practice  adding;  an  older  pupil  who  has  fin- 
ished her  work,  hears  Part  I.  or  II.  read  a  lesson  in  review  or 
sometimes  attempts  a  new  lesson,  using  a  small  blackboard  we 
have  in  the  room.  The  results  are  good.  The  older  pupils  use  it 
also  for  practice  in  reading  aloud. 

Last  December,  we  had  a  Public  School  Examination.  ]\Ir.  ]\Ic- 
Cready  was  present  and  gave  just  the  kind  of  address  we  needed. 
Eight  or  nine  of  the  older  pupils  made  speeches,  mostly  on  agri- 
cultural topics;  a  former  teacher  furnished  music  with  his  vic- 
trola ;  lunch  was  served,  the  teacher's  room  being  used  for  a 
kitchen,  and  we  all  had  good  time.  The  gathering  was  well  at- 
tended by  men  as  well  as  women. 

]\rr.  ]\rcCready  suggested  in  his  address  that  we  make  the  school 
surroundings  look  as  well  as  the  school,  and  shortly  afterwards  one 
of  the  ratepayers  suggested  to  the  trustees  that  we  have  a  bee  to 
plough  and  level  the  school  grounds  and  plant  trees.  Last  year  we 
planted  a  few  vines  and  bulbs,  kept  the  grass  cut  in  front  of  the 
school  and  had  a  fine  bed  of  phlox  drummondi.  The  school  gar- 
den, just  outside  the  grounds,  was  a  success,  though  this  year  we 
intend  having  it  more  experimental,  with  part  of  the  practical 
work  carried  on  at  home.  We  intend  having  a  poultry  club,  and 
probably  a  potato  club.  "With  pupils  and  parents  both  interested, 
v.'e  believe  Ave  can  make  the  work  successful. 

5.  Organized  Play  in  Country  Schools. 
]\Irs.  E,  a.  Warren,  Danforth,  York  Co. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  organize  play  in  a  school-yard 
without  anything  to  work  with,  any  better  than  we  can  organize 
any  other  class  of  school  work  with  nothing  to  work  with. 

If  high  school  boys  need  a  gymnasium  to  develop  their  bodies, 
why  don't  the  boys  who  never  reach  the  high  school,  need  one 
just  as  much,  for  the  person  who  has  a  poor  education  needs  a 
strong  body  if  anyone  does.  I  strongly  advocate  appliances  for 
sport,  in  the  play-grounds  of  our  country  schools,  to  be  sub- 
stantially built  so  they  are  safe  and  durable,  and  enough  of  them 
to  afford  every  child  a  chance  to  use  them  during  the  recreation 
time. 
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I  have  introduced  a  few  simple  games  into  my  school,  such  as 
table-tennis,  a  magic  fish-pond,  a  set  of  soldiers  to  be  shot  down 
with  marbles,  and  we  did  have  two  rope  swings  and  a  trapeze; 
and  I  never  have  any  trouble  arising  from  the  play-ground. 

Our  rural  school-grounds  are  usually  the  most  neglected  and 
uninviting  places  in  the  whole  land,  with  no  attraction  whatever 
to  win  children,  or  anyone  else,  to  them,  with  no  form  of  amuse- 
ment except  rudely  chasing  each  other  about  the  yard.  Is  it  any 
wonder  children  hate  to  go  to  school?  By  having  proper  appli- 
ances for  sport,  the  pupils  could  have  more  recreation  in  the  open 
air,  and  benefit  themselves  and  the  teacher  also. 

Rope  swings  are  a  great  help,  but  ropes  wear  out  and  then  an 
age  of  endless  waiting  follows  before  another  can  be  obtained. 

I  believe  a  set  of  patent  iron  swings  and  some  other  similar 
sports  erected  in  the  play-ground  would  do  more  to  keep  children 
in  school  than  all  the  truant  laws  that  can  be  made  in  a  life  time. 

The  pupils  would  be  benefited  mentally,  morally,  and  physically, 
and  I  believe  financially,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of 
the  diseases  which  he  public  school  is  blamed  for  now ;  and  if  the 
Education  Department  would  present  some  kind  of  apparatus  for 
sport  to  the  play-ground  or  make  it  compulsory  for  trustees  to 
provide  such,  it  will  be  conferring  manifold  blessings  on  the  rising 
generation. 


6.  The  Country  School  Literary  Society. 
Miss  C.  E.  Horning,  Stoney  Creek,  "Wentworth  Co. 

I  shall  not  presume  to  tell  this  Convention  how  to  conduct  a 
School  Literary  Soicety  but  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
society  in  our  section  in  the  hope  that  I  may  let  fall  some  sug- 
gestions which  might  be  carried  out  in  other  rural  sections. 

Ours  is  not  literally  a  school  society  but  is  conducted  by  the 
people  of  the  section  with  some  from  neighbouring  sections,  and 
we  think  that  it  is  an  improvement  on  the  regular  school  society 
for  several  reasons.  Being  held  in  the  section  practically  every 
family  is  interested  and  the  parents  attend,  with  their  children, 
as  some  of  us  would  find  it  hard  to  persuade  them  to  do  if  our 
meetings  were  held  in  the  afternoon. 
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The  society  is  closely  related  to  the  school  and  the  pupils  are 
given  abundant  opportunity  for  appearing  before  the  public.  They 
have  a  larger  audience  than  they  would  have  at  school,  and  put 
forth  greater  effort  in  preparation.  They  have  not  only  the  help 
of  their  teacher,  but  the  example  of  others  who  are  their  superiors 
in  literary  work,  in  the  persons  of  the  president  and  the  speakers 
provided  during  the  term. 

The  teacher  advises  her  pupils  in  the  choosing  of  material,  and 
assigns  them  nature  talks,  recitations  or  songs,  according  to  talent 
of  the  pupil.  Some  selections  are  sufficiently  difficult  that  they 
require  a  great  deal  of  preparation,  and  here,  too,  the  pupils  seek 
assistance. 

As  the  children  became  enthused  over  the  work  we  started  a 
school  society  to  supplement  the  larger  one.  Here  the  children 
did  their  debating.  When  we  had  our  last  debate  six  of  them, 
some  third  and  some  fourth  class  pupils  went  to  the  platform 
with  nothing  but  headings  for  notes  and  gave  us  a  very  good 
debate.  And  they  are  no  smarter  pupils  than  are  to  be  found  in 
any  average  country  school.- 

A  School  Literary  Society  may  seem  somewhat  of  a  side-track 
from  the  subject  of  agriculture,  but  our  conception  of  that  subject 
is  somewhat  broader  than  its  root  implies.  It  stands  to  us  as  a 
means  toward  the  end  of  giving  country  pupils  such  a  love  for 
country^  life  that  there  will  be  no  dearth  of  farmers  in  the  years 
to  come ;  but  that  they  will  be  a  class  of  intelligent  and  capable 
men  with  a  knowledge  of  and  pleasure  in  their  work,  feeling  within 
themselves  the  power  to  think,  speak,  and  act  among  their  fellow 
men.  We  believe  that  the  Literary  Society  contributes  largely 
toward  that  end. 


7.  Mauden  School,  Residence  and  School  Garden. 
P.  H.  Buchanan,  Harden,  Wellington  Co. 

Harden  School  is  situated  in  Guelph  Township,  Wellington 
County,  on  the  Elora  Road,  about  4  miles  from  the  centre  of  the 
city  of  Guelph,  about  2  miles  from  the  end  of  the  street  car  line. 

Harden  School  Section  was  organized  in  the  year  1842  by  Hr. 
Alex.  Blyth,  who  gave  the  land  for  a  school. 
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During  its  71  years  of  existence  the  school  has  been  taught  by  7 
teachers.  A  new  school  was  built  in  1876,  37  years  ago.  The 
teachers  have  been  Mr.  Kennedy  for  29  years,  Mr.  Gibson  for  4 
years,  Mr.  Forester  for  2  years,  ]\Ir.  Nairn  for  6  years,  Mr.  Amos 
for  2  years,  iMr.  McKenzie  for  19  years,  and  myself  for  9  years. 

A  beautiful  stone  residence  was  built  in  1886,  27  years  ago, 
which  has  only  been  occupied  by  ]\lr.  McKenzie,  who  was  superan- 
nuated, and  myself.  Thus  you  will  see  that  this  school  has  been 
taught  57  years  by  3  teachers.  This  tenure  of  office  was  with- 
out doubt  owing  to  the  teacher's  residence. 

The  teacher's  residence  which  is  a  beautiful  building,  both  inside 
and  outside,  has  with  it  a  large  teacher's  garden  with  a  barn. 
There  is  a  nice  lawn  in  front  of  house  and  school.  The  residence 
helps  to  make  the  school  the  educational  centre  of  the  section. 

I  feel  sure  that  a  Teacher's  Residence  is  not  only  a  great  benefit 
but  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  rural  sections  of  Ontario,  if  they 
wish  to  obtain  and  retain  the  male  teachers.  A  grant  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  sections  building  a  residence  would  be  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  assistance  to  rural  schools. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Teacher's  Residence  is  the  only 
M'ay  (1st)  to  prevent  the  frecjuent  change  of  male  teachers,  (2nd) 
to  help  the  regular  attendance,  (3rd)  to  make  Rural  Teachers, 
rural.  This,  in  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  important  ways  in  which 
the  conditions  in  Rural  Schools  can  be  improved  and  will  make 
contentment  the  teacher's  lot. 

School-house. 

The  trustees  have  done  their  best  to  make  the  school-room 
pleasant  and  attractive.  The  ceiling  is  painted  cream,  while  tb'^ 
walls  are  painted  a  pale  blue  and  are  decorated  with  suitable  pic- 
tures. Flowers  are  grown  in  the  school,  many  blooming  all  win- 
ter. 

"We  have  a  library  of  over  500  books  of  the  poets  and  latest 
authors  which  are  well  read  by  the  people  of  the  section. 

School  Grounds. 

The  school  grounds  consist  of  li/o  acres  surrounded  by  a  very 
nice  fence.  On  the  ground  we  have  a  play-shed  for  the  children. 
The  ground  is  very  level,  and  can  be  lawned. 
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School  Garden. 

We  have  a  school  garden  of  half  an  acre  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  strong  and  tidy  fence  costing  $60.  The  School  Garden  adjoins 
the  play-ground  with  a  gate  between  the  two. 

The  garden  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.,  flower  garden,  3-16 
acre,  with  about  36  children's  plots;  (2)  experimental  part  of  14 
acre  for  grain,  grasses,  vegetables,  etc.,  and  (3)  the  forestry  part 
of  1-16  acre.  We  have  in  our  forestry  over  400  trees  from  1  to  4 
years  old,  some  of  which  were  grown  from  the  seed.  We  gather 
the  seed  from  the  flowers  and  grain.  We  have  specialized  for  a 
few  years  in  sweet  williams,  and  asters.  AVe  make  the  school 
garden  a  means  to  agriculture. 

The  children  enjoy  the  work,  and  I  feel  sure  it  wall  make  home 
life  and  the  farm  enjoyable  and  rural.  The  boys  and  girls  of 
to-day  will  be  the  men  and  women  of  the  future. 

8.  Agriculture  in  Haliburton. 

^IlSS  F.  M.  PiLKEY,  MiNDEN,  HaLIBURTON  CO. 

Never  having  had  any  training  along  the  line  of  agriculture, 
I  feel  I  am  quite  incapable  of  helping  anyone.  However,  there 
may  be  others  who  are  interested  in  this  work  and  who  are 
similarly  situated.     If  so,  permit  me  to  give  my  experience. 

When  I  first  came  to  S.S.  No.  9,  I  found  the  people  rebellious. 
In  other  words,  my  predecessor,  who  had  been  in  the  section  but 
one  year,  liad  liad  two  lawsuits  and  was  ready  for  another.  Other 
teachers  liad  liad  similar  trouble  and  no  one  would  stay  beyond 
one  term. 

Now,  I  felt  that  what  these  people  needed  was  a  "stirring  up." 
Something  to  arouse  their  interest  and  curiosity.  I  gave  the 
children  to  understand  that  /  w^as  the  teacher  and  that  the  parents 
were  not  to  interfere;  I  would  do  all  I  could  to  advance  the  best 
interests  of  the  school,  if  they  would  but  honour  me  with  their  con- 
fidence. 

I  visited  every  home  and  soon  learned  from  what  quarters  the 
trouble  came.  (One  does  not  need  to  inquire  but  must  use  tact  just 
here.)  I  tried  to  impress  on  them  all  the  need  of  a  little  clean- 
ing up. 
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The  school,  which  had  been  built  in  1905,  was  placed  about  a 
rod  from  the  old  one,  and  the  foundation  of  the  old  one  had  been 
left  in  the  yard.  You  can  picture  to  yourself  a  school-yard  with, 
the  foundation  of  an  old  school  still  in  it,  and  a  couple  of  dilapi- 
dated buildings  on  a  side  hill.     It  Avas  truly  a  sight  I 

However,  I  just  simply  drew  the  attention  of  these  people  to 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  asked  if  they  did  not  think  that  something 
should  be  done.  Of  course  I  met  with  opposition  on  many  sides 
— "nothing  had  ever  been  done  before,  and  they  lived  through  it 
all  right, ' '  etc.  Nevertheless,  I  suggested  levelling  up  the  grounds, 
painting  the  school,  and  erecting  new  out-buildings — agreeing  to 
paint  the  school  as  my  share  of  the  work,  (We  had  a  concert 
shortly  after  to  raise  money  for  same.) 

Now  the  ball  was  to  be  kept  rolling,  so  on  Arbor  Day  we  had  a 
bee ;  but  in  this,  was  somewhat  disappointing,  although,  I  must  say, 
we  accomplished  a  great  deal.  Twelve  trees  were  planted,  children 
brought  shrubs,  one  half  of  the  yard  was  ploughed,  and  best  of  all, 
three  ugly  stumps  w'ere  taken  out. 

I  might  add  a  little  note  just  here  in  regard  to  these  stumps. 
I  sent  a  note  down  to  one  of  the  ratepayers  asking  him  if  he 
would  bring  up  his  stump-machine  and  take  out  the  stumps.  He 
was  working  in  the  field  at  the  time  but  sent  back  word  that  he 
would  come  if  I  could  send  a  man  to  help  load  it.  Well,  I  then 
spoke  to  one  of  his  neighbours  (who  was  at  the  bee),  and  he  said 
that  they  had  not  been  on  speaking  terms  for  years,  but  would  go 
if  I  could  get  no  one  else.  Naturally  I  could  get  no  one  else.  The 
machine  came  up,  and  the  men  became  friends  again. 

About  a  week  after  the  bee,  I  hired  the  same  man  to  come  and 
finish  the  ploughing,  and  another  to  harrow  it  immediately  after. 
One  of  the  trustees  afterwards  harrowed  it  again,  and  by  this 
time  we  were  ready  to  start  the  garden  work.  Of  course  we  had 
been  keeping  in  touch  with  Prof.  ]McCready  all  this  time  and  had 
received  seeds  and  instructions  on  how  to  have  a  school  garden.  I 
need  not  describe  the  garden,  but  must  tell  you  another  little 
incident. 

The  soil  was  very  poor,  so  I  went  over  to  an  old  man  who  had 
never  thought  of  doing  anything  for  the  school,  and  asked  him  if 
he  would  not  help  with  the  garden.  He  could  not  do  anything,  but 
when  I  suggested  his  supplying  a  few  loads  of  fertilizer,  he  very 
willingly  consented  and  offered  to  haul  it  over  for  us. 
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We  carried  on  the  garden  work  as  well  as  we  could,  but  frost 
came  too  soon.  We  had  built  on  showing  products  at  the  Fall 
Fair,  and  on  collecting  seeds,  but  in  this  we  were  disappointed. 

Probably  some  are  wondering  what  benefit  we  derived  from  the 
garden  when  we  could  make  no  showing  at  the  Fair,  nor  save  any 
seeds.  Well,  if  you  could  but  step  into  the  section  you  would 
readily  see.  The  people  have  become  interested,  so  much  so,  that 
they  must  do  things,  see  things  and  understand  things.  We  are 
nearer  to  one  another  because  I  am  one  of  them,  and  can  talk  about 
their  line  of  work.  The  children  keep  their  eyes  open  to  weeds, 
and  it  keeps  me  busy  answering  questions.  The  school  is  really  the 
centre  of  the  section  and  is  known  for  miles  around. 

At  our  convention  in  the  fall,  i\Ir.  Chisholm,  of  the  Peterboro 
Normal,  gave  us  great  encouragement,  and  shortly  after  we  had 
Prof.  ]\IcCready,  from  Guelph  College,  to  give  us  an  illustrated 
lecture  in  the  Minden  Town  Hall.  S.S.  No.  9  was  the  first  to  have 
a  garden,  and  it  has  prcven  such  a  benefit  to  the  section  that  nine 
other  schools  propose  having  one. 

9.  The  Rittenhouse  School:  Its  Aims  and  Plans. 
F.  J.  Newhouse,  Vineland  Sta.,  Lincoln  Co. 

The  Rittenhouse  School  is  located  in  Lincoln  County,  ten  miles 
west  of  St.  Catharines,  and  one-half  mile  south  of  Lake  Ontario. 
It  is  a  two-teacher  rural  school,  and  is  under  the  patronage  of 
jMr.  ]\r.  F.  Rittenhouse,  of  Chicago,  who  has  spent  large  sums  of 
money  in  making  it  an  ideal  country  school. 

Buildings. 

There  is  the  main  school  building  where  the  senior  classes  meet. 
In  this  building  there  is  a  library-room,  a  classroom,  a  museum, 
and  a  liasement.  The  library  has  books  to  the  value  of  over  two 
thousand  dollars.  The  manual  ti-aiuing  ocjuipment  is  placed  in  the 
Ijascuunit. 

In  Die  other  school  ])iiil(liii,u'  tlic  primary  classes  meet  in  a  room 
on  the  lower  floor,  while  tlie  rest  of  the  house  is  used  as  a  teacher's 
residence  and  is  eciuipped  with  furnace  and  all  modern  con- 
veniences. Tliere  is  also  a  garden  connected  with  this  for  the 
teacher's  own  use. 
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Across  the  road  from  the  schools  is  a  concert  hall  and  caretaker 's 
residence  combined,  Avhile  around  this  is  a  park  for  the  nse  of  the 
community.  Large  sheds  are  furnished  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  drive  to  any  form  of  entertainment  which  may  be  going 
on  at  the  school. 

There  is  also  a  greenhouse  where  flowers  are  grown  for  windows 
and  school-grounds.  Seeds  are  also  planted  and  transplanted  by 
the  pupils  in  this  greenhouse. 

The  school  garden  consists  of  nearly  an  acre.  The  front  is 
largely  given  up  to  flowers,  and  while  every  child  has  a  plot, 
large  beds  of  flowers  are  grown  in  common  for  plucking.  Vege- 
tables are  grown  in  the  rear  of  the  flowers,  and  peach  trees,  cur- 
rant bushes,  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  grapes,  all  have  a  place. 

The  boys  take  Manual  Training  and  the  girls  are  taught  sewing, 
etc.,  and  no  classes  are  as  anxiously  waited  for  as  these. 

The  school  takes  up  all  grades,  from  First  Class  to  Fifth. 

There  were  nearly  two  thousand  visitors  registered  last  year, 
and  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  over  twice  that  number  inspected 
the  school  and  grounds  during  the  year. 


10.  Agriculture  for  Continuation  Classes. 
Wm.  Johnston,  B.A.,  Winona,  Wentworth  Co. 

Should  I  begin  this  talk  with  arguments  in  favour  of  agricul- 
ture in  our  public  schools?  AA^ith  us  we  have  gone  beyond  the 
experimental  stage,  and  the  school  garden  is  as  necessary  a  part  of 
our  equipment  as  are  books  or  blackboards.  We  are  living  in  a 
monetary  age,  and  the  best  equipment  in  life  is  none  too  potent  for 
our  ambitious  youths.  It  is  an  age  of  specialists,  and  only  he  can 
succeed  who  can  outdistance  all  competitors  in  his  special  line  of 
work — mental  or  physical.  But,  shout  it  from  the  house-tops — the 
best  specialist  is  he  who  has  the  best  general  knowledge,  otherwise 
he  would  have  nothing  to  specialize  upon.  How  then  can  we  best 
prepare  our  youth  for  this  condition  of  affairs? 

The  common  answer  is  a  relic  of  past  ages.  If  he  is  destined  for 
a  mechanic,  give  him  manual  training;  if  for  a  doctor,  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  and  never  ask  him  to  take  his  own  medicine ; 
if  a  preacher,  feed  him  upon  theology,  and  so  on  with  the  other 
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professions  and  callings.  Keep  their  mind  upon  their  prospective 
calling  and  they  must  per  force  excel  in  that  work. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then,  that  when  the  stumpers  on  one  of  our 
Wentworth  farms,  sent  the  college  graduate,  who  happened  to  be 
holidaying  on  the  farm,  up  to  the  barn  for  a  canthook,  that  he 
ca7iie  back  driving  the  mooly  cow,  saying  that  that  was  tlie  only 
thing  that  he  saw  that  couldn't  hook?  And  later,  when  the  fall 
wheat  was  sown,  he  wanted  to  know  when  they  were  going  to 
plant  the  straw  with  which  to  bed  the  poor  animals  ? 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  our  best  edu- 
cational output  is  a  disgrace  to  our  educational  system — the  best 
in  the  world  as  a  system — on  account  of  palpable  ignorance  con- 
cerning the  affairs  of  every-day  life.  "Why  is  it?  Because  we  have 
become  receptive  automatons — we  have  eyes  that  see  not  and  ears 
that  hear  not, — we  have  become  so  accustomed  to  cramming  our 
minds  with  facts  for  that  eternal  examination  grind  without  first 
giving  it  the  thought  requisite  to  convert  "knowledge"  into  "wis- 
dom. ' '    Surely  we  have  reached  the  parting  of  the  way. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  are  thousands  of  our  inventive 
geniuses  pining  their  lives  away  in  our  insane  asylums.  They  have 
gone  crazy  over  the  perpetual  motion  machine.  Why  has  the 
problem  never  been  solved? 

Because  it  is  an  impossible  problem.  It  is  a  fundamental  law 
of  nature  that  you  cannot  make  "something"  out  of  "nothing." 
These  poor  creatures  have  become  demented  through  an  attempt 
to  defeat  a  fundamental  law.  We  look  wise,  shake  our  heads  in 
sympathy,  or  smile  at  their  ignorance.  Yet  as  teachers  and  edu- 
cators, as  legislators  or  philanthropists  we  do  the  very  same  thing 
— we  try  to  get  "something"  out  of  "nothing."  We  teach  al)strac- 
tioiis  instead  of  realities.  We  teach  words,  words,  words^ — thought- 
less words. 

We  speak  of  tlie  beauties  of  nature  or  of  art,  and  the  boy  would 
rather  see  a  circus.  We  speak  of  the  music  of  the  singing  birds, 
of  the  rustling  leaves,  or  of  the  running  waters — and  he  would 
rather  hear  a  comic  opera.  Why?  Because  he  has  never  seen  or 
heard  these  things — truly  and  honestly  seen  or  lioard  thcui.  They 
are  abstractions  to  him,  not  realities;  and  he  calls  all  Nature  a 
myth,  and  we  teachers  a  pack  of  old  women. 

What  then  is  the  remedy?  Teach  him  to  see,  to  feel,  to  know, 
God  is  implanted  williin  us.    Woe  to  tlie  man  or  tlie  woman  that 
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stills  that  silent  voice !  Woe  to  the  man  or  the  woman  that  breeds 
infidelity.  What  is  Life?  We  pause  for  an  answer  and  finally 
conclude  that  it  is  some  unexplainable  phenomenon,  or  if  explain- 
able requiring  high  scientific  terms  and  a  rich  vocabulary  to  define 
it.  But  give  a  boy  or  a  girl  a  bed  of  flowers,  of  radishes  or  of  beets, 
and  he  or  she  ^Wll  immediately  tear  your  scientific  definition  into 
common  sense  realities.  He  may  not  be  able  to  define  it — do  not 
ask  him — but  he  feels,  thinks,  knows  what  it  is.  Henceforth,  know- 
ledge to  him  is  a  reality.  He  is  the  "man  from  Missouri,"  you 
must  show  him. 

School  gardening  or  agriculture  is  no  new  subject  on  our  school 
curriculum.  It  is  merely  resuming  its  place  so  long  usurped  by  its 
dependents.  It  is  the  fundamental  subject  of  which  all  the  others 
are  complementary. 

Agriculture  has  no  specific  size  nor  place  for  its  school  garden. 
Its  benefits  and  blessings  lie  within  the  keeping  and  influence  of  the 
skilful  teacher.  "The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world," 
but  the  teacher  ruled  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle. 

You  will  please  excuse  the  egotism  if  we  refer  more  specifically 
to  Winona  school  garden  and  the  method  there  followed.  We  do 
not  claim  perfection — far  from  it.  We  make  mistakes  every  day, 
but  the  man  that  never  made  a  mistake  never  made  anything. 

We  divide  school  gardening  into  two  parts — (1)  the  practical 
work,  and  (2)  the  teaching  of  agriculture.  With  (1)  is  associated 
the  related  studies  of  (a)  mathematics,  (6)  english,  (c)  biology. 
With  (2)  is  associated  (a)  geography  and  history,  (&)  chemistry, 
(c)  physics,  (d)  life  and  man. 

Our  beds  are  5  ft.  wide  by  8.712  ft.  long,  and  contain  1-1000  of 
an  acre,  and  we  begin  with  the  decimal  system.  A  1-ft.  path  is 
allowed  between  each  bed,  and  a  2-ft.  path  between  the  rows  of 
beds.  Pupils  do  all  measuring  and  reckoning,  and  verify  the 
results  by  actual  tests. 

Besides  class  plots,  each  pupil  is  assigned  at  least  3  rows — one 
in  each  of  3  beds  with  a  choice  of  radishes,  carrots,  lettuce,  turnips 
or  beets.  We  believe  that  when  school  gardening  becomes  labour- 
ious  that  it  ceases  to  be  educative. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  our  school  did  not  know  the  common  grains 
grown  on  a  farm.  We,  therefore,  have  one  plot  devoted  to  the 
growing  of  Canadian  grains.     Experimental  plots  consist  of: — 

(1)   Effect  of  planting  at  different  depths. 
15 
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(2)  Potatoes — (a)   sprayed,   (h)   unsp rayed, 

(3)  Trees — grafting  and  budding. 

(4)  Tomatoes — pruned  and  unpruned. 

Each  pupil  makes  a  collection  of  weeds,  weed-seeds  and  insects, 
and  prizes  are  given  at  a  fair  held  in  the  fall  at  the  schools  for 
these  collections,  as  well  as  for  the  best  kept  rows  in  the  garden 
accompanied  by  the  best  kept  diary. 

Thus,  we  introduce  our  ]\Iathematics,  and  as  each  pupil  keeps  an 
exact  account  of  each  day's  work  in  his  or  her  diary  we  get  pure 
English  thoughts — not  words — the  reading  of  which  by  the  pupils 
introduces  that  pupil  to  good  reading. 

In  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  we  begin  with  a  study  of  rocks, 
the  constituents  of  which  the  pupils  classify  into  quartz,  feldspar, 
coal,  limestone,  and  a  "black  substance."  Grind  up  some  quartz 
and  sand  is  made.  Treat  feldspar  with  HNO^ ,  and  oxidize,  and  clay 
is  deposited.  These  are  the  original  soils.  Coal  and  limestone  will 
burn,  and  are  therefore  of  a  later  origin.  Now  introduce  a  mag- 
net into  the  sand  and  ''the  black  substance"  is  seen  to  be  iron. 

Trace  the  history  of  coal  and  we  recognize  a  relation  in  black 
muck. 

Place  clay,  sand,  and  humus  in  3  different  bottomless  tubes  and 
allow  them  to  rest  in  water  in  a  shallow  pan.  Now  introduce  the 
tube  experiments  and  the  laws  of  capillarity  have  some  signifi- 
cance. Introduce  the  ^'egg'^  experiment  and  the  law  of  osmosis 
explains  why  sap  rises  in  the  roots  and  through  the  stems  of  plants. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  chemistry  of  the  soil,  air  or  water. 
This  follows  from  the  inquisitive  nature  of  the  pupil,  and  both 
teacher  and  pupil  have  an  added  zest  in  the  work. 

"Why  then  (in  concluding)  are  plants  grown?  Evidently  for 
man — directly  or  indirectly. 

What  parts  are  used?  Roots  of  some,  stems  of  others,  leaves  of 
others,  and  still  the  fruit  or  seeds  of  others,  and  all  have  been 
derived  by  breeding,  or  selection,  or  both. 

Do  we  not  see  the  same  influences  at  work  in  the  improvement 
of  the  breeds  of  our  domestic  animals?  AVhy  are  there  different 
breeds  of  horses?  Because  different  traits  have  been  required  and 
secured  by  man. 

The  big,  strong  lal)ourer  brings  tlie  Clydesdale  or  Shire. 

To  get  rid  of  the  hairy  legs — we  have  the  Percheron. 

A  strong  horse,  yet  more  nimble — the  Hackney. 
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A  fairly  strong,  yet  smarter  horse  led  to  the  carriage  horse. 

A  good  traveller — the  road  horse-pacer  or  trotter. 

A  really  fast  horse — the  thoroughbred. 

In  cows  man  has  3  objects  in  view — beef,  milk,  and  butter- fat. 
Three  representative  breeds  follow — Durham,  Holstein,  and 
Jersey. 

In  sheep  he  looks  for  mutton  and  wool.  The  large  Leicester 
yields  the  most  mutton,  but  the  small  merino  gives  the  best  wool. 
Long-headed  man  goes  after  both  and  breeds  a  medium  sheep  with 
fairly  fine  wool — the  Southdown,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Breeding  and  selection  has  made  the  world  what  it  is  to-day,  and 
the  farmer  or  agriculturist  is  the  foremost  scientiest  of  all  time. 
The  day  has  gone  by  when  the  slothful,  lazy  or  mentally  weak  "is 
good  enough  for  the  farm."  The  professions  require  a  specialist 
in  one  subject.  The  farm  requires  a  specialist  in  all  subjects. 
Make  him  that  and  the  20th  century  problem  regarding  the  exodus 
of  youths  to  the  city  will  be  solved. 

We  teachers  can  do  it  by  laying  the  foundation  of  their  general 
knowledge  through  the  school  garden.  It  is  self-acquired,  therefore 
of  permanent  benefit.  It  is  knowledge  convertible  into  wisdom.  It 
is  knowledge  gained  in  such  a  way  as  to  teach  self-reliance.  It 
requires  mental  activity,  physical  exertion,  and  a  proper  use  of  the 
senses,  "Who  dare  say  that  a  child  thus  reared  and  taught  will  not 
develop — at  first  unconsciously — those  moral  attributes  instilled  by 
his  every  contact  with  his  God.  And  later,  they  become  so  fixed 
and  permanent  within  him  that  his  very  nature  is  shocked  at  any 
\aolation  of  morality. 

Truly,  the  teacher  holds  a  noble  yet  terrible  power  in  this  Can- 
ada of  ours,  ' '  The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world, ' '  but 
the  teacher  ruled  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle. 

11.  The  Difficulties,  Possibilities  and  Rewards  of  a  Rural 
School  Teacher. 

IMrs.  H.  B.  ]\Iiller,  Simcoe,  Norfolk  Co. 

I  am  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  Difficulties,  Pos- 
sibilities and  Rewards  of  a  Rural  School  Teacher ;  and  I  shall  pro- 
ceed on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dispose  of  any  dis- 
agreeable subject  first,  and  begin  with  the  difficulties. 
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I  shall  not  attempt  to  point  them  out  in  any  sequence,  or  order 
of  importance,  but  just  as  they  occur  to  me.  It  may  come  as  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  to  some,  that  rural  school  teachers  should  still  have 
difficulties  since  the  salaries  have  reached  their  present  phenomenal 
height,  and  the  holidays  made  coincident  -with  those  of  the  urban 
schools.  But  neither  the  inadequate  salaries  nor  meagre  holidays 
were  difficulties ;  they  were  cruelties,  and  have  been  removed.  Let 
us  hope  then  that  the  actual  difficulties  are  removable  also,  since  all 
difficulties  resolve  themselves,  in  the  end,  into  a  question  of  educa- 
tion. 

I  greatly  doubt  that  the  critic  disporting  himself  in  careless 
phrase  who  so  glibly  dubs  the  rural  school  and  its  teacher  failures, 
has  ever  really  studied  her  work  or  seen  a  rural  school  and  its 
setting  on  the  corner  at  the  cross  roads,  innocent  of  shade-trees, 
bare  and  unlovely,  with  its  broken  seats,  cobweb-draped  windows, 
cracked  hand-bell,  chromo  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria  for  wall 
decoration,  and  a  brand  new  granite  water  pail  and  school  cup  as  a 
crowning  mark  of  up-to-dateness,  and  a  sort  of  challenge  to  criti- 
cism in  minimum  equipment. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  in  very  many  sections  the  build- 
ings are  out  of  repair,  grounds  untidy,  equipment  out  of  date ;  yet 
in  many  schools  one  of  these  charges  may  be  made,  and  in  some 
all  of  them. 

Late  printed  statistics  tell  us  that  in  Ontario  55%  of  enrolled 
school  population  is  out  of  school  every  day.  What  business  or 
occu])ati()n  or  profession  that  you  know  anything  about,  could  make 
a  success  out  of  such  a  condition  as  that?  "What  farmer,  what 
merchant  could  make  a  success  of  his  farming  or  business  carried 
on  as  spasmodically  as  that?  They  would  not  consider  such  a 
condition  for  a  moment. 

Why  is  this  ?  What  is  the  reason  for  such  a  state  of  affairs  ?  It 
is  simply  because  education  is  not  highly  thought  of  in  these  places. 
There  is  no  enthusiasm  over  progress  in  the  locality.  The  most 
triHing  excuse,  or  none,  is  sufficient  for  keeping  the  children  at 
homc^ 

One  tiiids  tlire(>  classes  of  mind  contributive  to  it. 

1.  The  man  who  sends  his  children  to  schnol  when  there  is  noth- 
ing pressing  to  do  on  the  farm.  ITis  crop,  his  animals,  appeal  more 
to  him  than  the  future  of  his  children. 
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2.  The  influential  man,  whose  children  attend  school  so  long  as 
their  importance  is  duly  accented,  but  have  no  hesitation  in  absent- 
ing themselves  and  breaking  up  classes,  delaying  work  through 
pure  caprice. 

3.  The  floating  population — here  to-day,  gone  to-morrow.  We  get 
the  children  classified,  started,  loose  ends  gathered  up,  and  some 
idea  of  their  mental  equipment  and  needs,  when  lo !  they  are  gone, 
like  the  birds  in  autumn. 

Another  difficulty  to  the  teacher  is  the  feverish  desire  on  all 
sides  for  promotion  from  form  to  form.  They  do  not  seem  to  be 
ashamed  to  take  advantage  of  a  40%  basis.  All  eyes  are  turned 
towfird  that  greatly-over-estimated-in-importance  fetish  of  this 
Province,  "passing  the  entrance,"  which  has  the  real  education  of 
our  youth  throttled.  It  is  the  Victoria  Cross  to  too  manj^,  the 
summum  dovum  beyond  which  the  gods  should  not  be  pestered. 

Then  comes  the  cry  that  what  they  are  learning  is  of  no  use  to 
them.  Whose  fault  is  that?  The  rural  school  teacher,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  learn,  has  not  been  consulted  in  the  matter. 
She  teaches  what  the  Department  has  ordered,  and  in  a  carefully 
formulated  manner.  The  foreword  of  which,  if  written  truthfully, 
would  read  very  much  like  the  directions  on  a  package  of  dye. 

"Follow  carefully  directions  given.  Repress  all  originality. 
Remember  the  orders  of  the  Department." 

A  very  large  difficulty  lies  in  the  indifference  of  the  trustees 
towards  the  working  of  the  school.  If  they  know  anything  at  all 
about  it,  it  is  from  the  tales  children  tell.  They  never  visit  the 
school.  They  are  unprogressive  educationally,  have  had  few  advan- 
tages themselves,  and  consider  their  work  done  if  they  keep  down 
expenses,  get  the  cheapest  teacher  available,  and  either  ignore 
wholly  her  requests  for  working  materials  or  grudgingly  give  her 
a  non-working  amount. 

They  are  in  their  position  of  trustee  because  of  the  indifference 
of  the  rest  of  the  section,  and  are  generally  dominated  by  one  of 
their  number  who  is  self-opinionated  and  has  an  axe  to  grind.  In 
dismissing  or  retaining  the  teacher  it  is  not  the  real  uplift  of  the 
status  of  the  school  which  actuates  them.  It  is  more  than  likely 
done  because  of  some  petty  gossip  of  a  child  whose  parent  is  un- 
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equal  to  the  task  of  maintaining  discipline  at  home,  and  is  there- 
fore free  to  criticize  the  teacher. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  existence  in  the  section  of  factions,  both 
social  and  religious.  If  the  teacher  hold  herself  aloof,  ' '  A  Pharisee, 
a  Pharisee,"  one  cries;  if  she  join  in  the  festivities  she  "eateth 
with  publicans  and  sirmers, "  says  another,  if  indeed  they  do  not 
call  her  a  wine-bibber ! 

Then,  does  she  give  home  work?  "We  won't  have  our  children 
over- worked. "  Does  she  give  none?  "She  has  no  interest  whatever 
in  her  work,  and  4  o  'clock  and  the  door  closed  behind  her  is  all  she 
cares  till  she  gets  her  salary,"  say  the  other  faction. 

A  great  feeling  of  isolation  sweeps  over  her  at  times,  for  she 
has  absolutely  no  one  who  understands  her  psychologic  needs.  She 
is  miles  upon  miles  from  another  teacher.  The  city  teachers  meet 
many  times  in  the  day.  The  head  is  at  hand,  ready  to  sympathize, 
to  advise,  to  encourage — the  rural  school  teacher  has  none  of  this 
uplift.    She  stands  alone. 

The  teacher  in  the  graded  schools  have  but  one  class  to  prepare 
for,  to  care  for,  but  the  rural  school  teacher  may  have  50,  even 
60  children  covering  every  grade  from  primary  to  continuation, 
inclusive, — a  rather  strenuous  program  to  prepare  for. 

To  do  a  day's  work  like  this  one  should  be  in  good  form  physi- 
cally, and  therefore  should  be  comfortably  housed. 

But,  alas,  when  she  seeks  a  boarding-place  on  arriving  in  the 
section  she  is  met  with,  "I  don't  much  care  to  board  teachers, 
they're  too  fussy  for  me,  want  to  keep  the  mndows  open  at  night, 
and  I've  just  pasted  all  ours  down  for  the  winter.  Some  one  else 
had  better  have  a  trial  of  you."  Finally  she  capitulates  with  the 
stipulation  of  "sharing  a  room  with  the  girls,  and  no  open  windows, 
as  we  don't  all  want  to  die  of  asthmy  and  earache."  So  that  here, 
though  they  are  kind,  there  is  no  quiet,  no  privacy,  no  chance  for 
real  mental  rest.  However,  one  should  perhaps  rejoice  that  one's 
knowledge  of  crochet  and  knitting  lace  helps  to  establish  amicable 
relations;  and  one's  best  frocks  fit  the  eldest  daughter  "as  if  they'd 
l)een  made  for  her."  But  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all,  is 
that  of  awakening  the  community  to  a  sense  of  what  the  school  is 
not  and  what  it  might  become ;  of  dealing  tactfully  and  success- 
fully with  those  children  who  are  but  indifferently  equipped  with 
parents. 
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Possihilities. 

Let  us  look  now  at  a  pleasanter  side  of  our  subject,  the  pos- 
sibilities. 

We  have  just  heard,  and  we  believe,  that  "an  efficieyit  rural 
population  is  an  essential  asset  to  the  continuation  of  our  country." 
I  should  greatly  wish  to  insert  one  little  word  in  that  sentence,  so 
that  it  should  read  "an  efficient  happy  rural  population." 

I  firmly  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  good  people  are  happy  and  con- 
versely happy  people  are  good.  Let  us  look  at  things  squarely,  and 
as  they  are.  There  is  no  use  in  saying  to  a  boy  of  say  sixteen, 
"you're  a  lucky  fellow  who  has  a  chance  to  see  a  sunset  like  that," 
when  all  the  while  he  is  thinking  "I  want  some  one  to  talk  to,"  "I 
want  to  hear  things — I'm  sick  of  sunsets." 

Country  people  are  not  fashioned  on  one  plan  and  city  dwellers 
on  another.  They  have,  unless  they  have  become  atrophied  from 
disuse,  the  same  social  instincts,  the  same  social  needs.  Country 
women,  whether  from  fault  or  stress  of  circumstance  have  become 
too  self-centered.  Shakespeare  says  "Good  wives  to  snails  should 
be  aldn.  always  their  houses  keep  within."  I  would  counsel  them 
to  flout  Shakespeare's  advice  and  be  more  sociable  for  the  sake  of 
the  happiness  of  their  children  who  would  not  then  set  their  faces 
so  determinedly  city-ward. 

Here  is  the  opportunity  of  the  rural  teacher,  to  start  a  crusade 
for  more  pleasant,  social  intercourse,  more  amusement,  more  fun, 
where  the  old  are  made  young  and  the  young  made  capable  of,  and 
desirous  of,  gi%ang  happiness  to  others.  And  I  think  that  music 
will  be  found  to  contribute  very  largely  to  this  end.  It  is  well 
within  the  possibilities  for  the  teacher  to  initiate  this  movement 
with  the  school  as  a  centre  around  which  shall  grow  in  ever-%\i,den- 
ing  circles  a  means  of  gratifying  that  natural  instinct  of  our 
natures  for  relaxation,  amusement,  change,  sociability  and  deep 
sympathy  which  is  lacking  to  a  pitiable  extent  in  the  lives  of  coun- 
try people,  and  the  reaching  out  after  which  draws  so  many  of  our 
young  people  to  the  city.  At  the  risk  of  being  suspected  of  being 
a  suffragette,  I  want  to  advise  flouting  another  advice  so  insistently 
given  to  teachers  that  their  business  is  amply  ^'to  teach."  If  they 
followed  the  ad\ace  strictlj^  theirs  would  be  a  humdrum  existence. 

Besides,  they  would  be  doing  poor  teaching,  for  they  would  know 
nothing  of  life,  and  could  not  interpret  it  to  children.    It  is  not  our 
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function  as  teachers  to  select  the  able  and  tag  them,  but  to  make  or 
attempt  to  make  of  every  child  as  much  of  a  human  being  as  it  is 
capable  of  becoming.  Every  child  is  a  possibility.  Our  rural 
school  must  be  consecrated  to  the  work  of  fitting  the  children  for 
capable,  happy,  satisfying,  useful  lives  in  ilie  country — children 
who  shall  be  unmoved  by  the  glitter  of  the  city  child,  and 
unabashed,  una  wed  by  any.     It  is  ours  to  lead  the  way. 

Is  materialism  apparent  in  our  school  1  It  is  ours  to  replace  this 
by  idealism.  A  school  should  not  be  on  a  factory-like  basis  taking 
in  raw  material  and  turning  out  product,  of  thinking  and  counting 
machines.  Our  opportunity^  is  the  greatest  opportunity  in  the 
world,  to-day,  or  ever.  Ours  is  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  time-magni- 
fied virtues  of  the  school  of  the  past,  and  build  for  the  future,  out 
of  the  present.  To  build  the  nation  of  the  next  generation,  to  help 
to  create,  out  of  the  present,  a  better  future.  The  culmination  of 
the  teacher's  opportunity  is  to  create  the  teaching  process  that  will 
make  the  citizen  of  the  future.  And  in  doing  this,  do  let  us  set 
character  above  any  other  fpialification  so  that  it  may  be  said  of 
our  children  when  they  come  to  man's  estate,  and  take  their  places 
in  the  mart,  and  on  the  street  as  Doctor  IMcDonald  has  said  of  the 
Scotch  wool  dealers :  ' '  Their  word  is  as  good  as  their  bond. ' ' 

Rewards. 

I  have  now  come  to  the  concluding  head  of  my  theme,  the 
rewards.  He  who  takes  up  teaching  merely  for  business,  has  no 
business  to  take  up  teaching. 

Money  forms  no  fractional  part  of  the  reivard  of  a  true  teacher. 
It  is  only  the  means  by  which  he  lives.  His  is  a  service  for  which 
gold  is  no  equivalent. 

What  then  are  the  rewards'?  They  are  various,  and  often  depend 
wholly  upon  the  taste  or  fancy  of  the  recipient. 

The  moral  of  the  beautiful  story  of  Maeternich's  Blue  Bird  is 
most  applicable.  If  we  are  in  search  of  happiness  we  are  not  likely 
to  find  it.  Dr.  Arnold  was  not  likely  greatly  concerned  over  his 
reward  for  what  he  gave  of  himself  to  his  boys — but  his  name  still 
lives  and  will  live  on. 

If  we  are  simple-minded  we  get  our  rewards  daily.  Have  we 
cleared  up  dfficulties  in  some  knotty  problem  and  made  beautiful 
what  had  been  a  nightmare  to  a  boy?   The  kindling  of  his  eyes  as 
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the  light  of  understanding  breaks  in  on  him  is  a  full  measure  of 
reward.  Do  we  help  children  to  readjust  themselves  to  conditions 
and  do  willingly  what  they  stubbornly  and  sullenly  refused  to  do 
before  ?    Who  wants  a  richer  reward  than  that  ? 

Apparently  there  was  no  time. 

Are  we  men  and  women  of  ^dsion  ?  Do  we  dream  dreams  ?  Do 
we  dip  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  can  see  ?  Then  we  make 
our  own  rewards.  "We  are  keeping  in  line  and  step  Avith  the 
mighty  army  moving  on  to  higher  things,  knowing  that  at  the  end 
of  the  journey  we  shall  see  Light.  "  'Tis  not  what  man  does  which 
exalts  him,  but  what  man  would  do.'"' 

12.  The  New  Rur^ve  Life. 

Rev.  James  Anthony,  Agincoltit,  York  Co. 

There  is  a  new  rural  life.  The  day  has  gone  when  anyone 
regards  it  as  a  reproach  to  live  in  the  country.  The  telephone,  the 
railway,  rural  free  delivery,  the  newspaper  and  the  library  together 
Avith  the  enterprise  of  country  people  who  have  had  faith  in  the 
possibilities  of  rural  life  have  had  their  influence  in  bringing  to 
rural  Ontario  the  best  in  the  city  and  town  without  the  correspond- 
ing disadvantages  of  urban  existence.  Not  that  those  who  believe 
in  the  country  regard  their  work  as  done.  No,  for  country  people, 
"the  best  is  yet  to  be."  The  struggle  has  just  begun,  and  the 
leaders  in  bringing  about  the  end  desired  must  be  the  press,  the 
pulpit,  and  the  public  school  teacher. 

There  are  perils  to  be  faced.  The  first  of  these  is  the  blinding 
power  of  the  present  material  prosperity.  There  is  the  menacing 
blight  of  the  cares  of  the  world  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches.  The 
days  were  in  Ontario  when  a  man  regarded  his  farm  as  his  home. 
Now  he  regards  it  as  his  mine.  He  was  proud  of  his  place  as  a 
free  man  in  the  commonwealth.  Now  his  pursuit  is  money.  He 
was  glad  to  take  a  part  in  the  healthy  activities  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Now  the  bond  of  union  that  he  regards  as  of  supreme 
importance  is  the  cash  nexus.  He  was  proud  when  his  boy  became 
a  doctor,  a  laAvyer,  a  farmer.  His  heart  now  swells  when  his  child 
amasses  money. 

This  peril  that  if  unchecked  will  eat  out  the  best  of  our  national 
life  can  be  best  combatted  bv  showing  the  bovs  and  girls  of  Ontario 
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that  no  man  in  history  is  revered  because  he  was  a  millionaire. 
Riches  have  ruined  men  and  nations.  They  never  made  either  a 
man  or  a  nation,  great.  "Who  asks  if  Mackenzie  or  Macdonald  were 
wealthy?  "Who  cares  whether  Borden  or  Laurier  are  millionaires? 
No,  these  men  are  of  worth,  and  they  command  the  esteem  of  Can- 
adians in  proportion  to  their  integrity,  and  their  power  to  serve. 
Has  Shakespeare's  poverty  or  wealth  anything  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  he  is  the  teacher  and  inspirer  of  men  of  every  country  and  of 
every  clime?  History  and  biography  demonstrate  that  a  country's 
jewels  are  its  boys  and  girls.  It  is  the  teacher's  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  this. 

The  spirit  of  the  new  rural  life  as  it  is  interpreted  by  its  highest 
prophets  is  a  fine  combination  of  reverence  and  free  inquiry.  There 
is  a  new  sense  of  power.  Electricity  has  made  the  country  a  new 
place  to  work  in.  Pests  are  now  understood,  and  the  means  of 
their  conquest  are  in  the  farmer's  hand.  No  farmer  who  knows  his 
business  talks  of  luck.  He  does  not  regard  his  lot  as  being  imposed 
upon  him.  In  other  words,  he  has  caught  the  scientific  spirit. 
This  same  spirit  has  taught  him  his  limitations,  and  his  dependence 
upon  world  forces  and  spiritual  entities. 

The  new  rural  life  is  intensely  practical.  It  has  no  use  for 
dreamers.  Dreamers  give  the  world  nothing  but  empty  dreams. 
Nature  study  must  lead  in  the  direction  of  better  control  of  nature. 
The  cultivated  field  is  as  interesting  as  the  wilderness  any  day. 
The  orchards  require  attention  as  well  as  the  unbroken  forest. 
Poets  must,  if  they  would  be  heard,  interpret  life  as  it  is  to-day. 
The  church  must  fit  men  to  live  in  Ontario  as  well  as  in  the  New 
Jerusalem.  A  man's  worth  to  the  commonwealth  is  considered  to 
be  in  proportion  to  his  power  to  serve.  It  is  the  teacher's  high 
privilege  to  make  all  this  clear  to  the  boys  and  girls  that  are  soon 
to  make  our  laws. 

It  is  no  easy  thing  to  have  country  people  to  enter  upon  the  ful- 
ness of  their  heritage.  It  can  be  done  by  men  and  women  who 
love  the  country  and  country  people.  It  was  done  by  Burns,  the 
poet,  who  more  than  anyone  else  has  shown  the  beauty  and  the 
value  of  country  life. 

"I  mind  it  well  at  early  date, 

"When  I  was  beardless  young  and  blate 

And  first  could  thresh  the  barn — 
E  'en  then  a  wish,  I  mind  its  power, 
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A  wish  that  to  my  latest  hour 

Shall  strongly  heave  my  breast, 
That  I  for  dear  old  Scotland's  sake 
Some  useful  plan  or  boo  could  make 
Or  sing  a  song  at  least." 
The  wish,  the  effort,  and  Burns  made  rural  life  a  new  thing ;  and 
country  people  rose  to  a  new  dignity  and  power.     The  same  wish 
and  the  same  effort  in  the  lives  of  the  teachers  of  rural  Ontario 
and  tliis  Province  will  come  to  her  own. 
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Miss  M.  ]\Iacintyre. 

"We  are  at  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  Kindergartens.  The 
Kindergartens  have  increased,  it  is  true,  but  very,  very  slowh% 
except  in  cities  and  in  the  towns  where  they  have  been  already 
established. 

We  have  202  Kindergartens  in  our  Province,  73  in  Toronto,  and 
129  in  our  towns  and  smaller  cities.  There  have  been  a  few  new 
ones  opened  this  year,  one  in  Sudbury,  some  in  Toronto,  and  I  see 
there  are  to  be  two  new^  ones  opened  in  Guelph,  but  the  growth  is 
not  rapid,  not  as  rapid  as  it  should  be.  I  don't  approve  of  a  mush- 
room growth,  but  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  want  to  take  the 
century  plant  for  our  emblem.  The  interest  in  Kindergartens  and 
the  knowledge  of  our  methods  has  not  spread  as  widely  as  we 
should  Avish. 

One  of  our  foremost  educators  said,  the  other  day,  that  the  word 
"play"  killed  it  in  many  minds.  That,  to  the  ordinary  person,  the 
idea  of  play  was  opposed  to  the  idea  of  education,  and  they  could 
not  reconcile  this  idea  of  a  system  which  was  based  on  play,  as  a 
foundation  for  the  serious  business  of  education. 

When  I  see  how  the  Montessori  materials  were  seized  on  and 
exploited,  and  realize  that  one  of  the  things  Montessori  claims  for 
it.  is  that  it  dispenses  with  "silly  games  and  stories"  as  unneces- 
sary, and  gets  right  down  to  the  serious  work  of  training  the  mind 
to  sense  discrimination,  and  teaching  children  to  read  and  write  at 
four  years  of  age,  T  am  sure  that  we  have  found  one's  secret  of  its 
r;i])i(1  p(>pul;ii-ify  witli  unscientific  minds. 

In  our  own  work,  T  tliink  perhaps  we  have  been  to  blame  in  that 
we  have  not  kept  the  Kindergarten  idea  before  the  public  suffi- 
ciently— advei-tised  it  in  a  wise  way. 

Those  magazine  articles  in  ]\TcClure  did  an  immense  amount  to 
spread  an  interest  in  the  system.  I  think  perhaps  we  have  not 
pushed  our  ideas  sufficiently.     We  must  be  practical,  and  I  think 
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w'e  should  try  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  this  value  of  our  work 
before  the  public.  Not  the  side  of  Froebel's  deeper  philosophy, 
nor  his  symbolic  mysticism,  but  the  practical  value  of  his  methods 
as  a  foundation  for  the  development  of  strong  bodies,  alert  minds, 
broad  interests,  firm  wills,  and  germinating  ideals.  I  think  that 
the  Montessori  system  has  done  one  thing.  It  has  awakened  us  to 
a  knowledge  that  we  must  make  the  principles  of  Kindergarten 
and  the  value  of  our  materials  more  broadly  known. 

Our  materials  are  as  valuable  for  sense  discrimination  as  hers. 
Froebel's  principle  of  the  application  of  discriminative  power  in 
learning  of  the  world  about  him  is  much  more  fully  worked  out. 

Our  material  is  incomparably  superior  for  gaining  a  knowledge 
of  number. 

Dr.  Montessori  makes  a  great  point  of  the  fact  that  the 
children  correct  their  own  mistakes.  That  her  method  makes  them 
self-corrective.  So  does  the  Kindergarten.  Examine  your  mater- 
ials and  Froebel's  methods,  and  see  what  grand  opportunities  you 
have  to  let  the  children  discover,  for  themselves,  ways  and  means 
of  relating  and  ccnstrueting,  and  finding  out  their  own  errors.  Then 
let  us  examine  ourselves.  Do  we  interfere  more  than  we  should 
sometimes?  Do  we  give  the  child  a  chance  to  correct  his  errors, 
or  in  our  haste  to  attain  results,  do  we  assist  too  much  i*  If  we 
do,  let  us  not  hiamc  Frocteh  but  ourselves,  and  try  to  keep  our 
hands  off  as  much  as  possible  in  future.  A  word  or  a  suggestion 
is  often  all  that  is  needed,  of  encouragement  or  help,  and  the  point 
once  mastered  is  a  gain  mentally  and  spiritually. 

Dr.  Rol^iertson  in  his  address  on  the  ^Montessori  system  given 
to  the  Woman's  Canadian  Club,  in  the  city,  gave  a  distinction 
between  the  ^lontessori  method  and  the  Kindergarten  method.  He 
said  "the  Kindergarten  teacher  is  doing  her  best,  a  good  part  of 
her  time,  to  amuse,  and  interest,  and  vitalize  her  pupils.  The 
[Montessori  method  is  to  move  behind  the  pupils  and  help  them  to 
amuse,  and  interest,  and  vitalize  themselves."  Now  I  am  not  going 
to  discuss  the  Montessori  side  of  this  question,  nor  am  I  going  to 
defend  Froebel's  doctrine. 

Dr.  Robertson  acknowledged  that  Froebel's  great  principle  was 
self-determination.  But  I  would  like  to  say  this.  Is  it  fair  to  com- 
pare ijoor  exponents  of  Kindergarten  methods  with  the  ideal 
exponents  of  ^Montessori 's  methods?     Why  not  compare  Froebel's 
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practice  with  Montcssori's  practice,  and  poor  Kindergartners  and 
poor  Montessori  teachers.     That  would  be  more  logical. 

But  Dr.  Robertson  said  that  the  practice  in  Kindergartens  in 
Europe  and  also  in  Canada  was  characterized  by  that  element. 

Now  that  is  something  for  us  to  consider.  Certainly,  if  that 
were  true,  we  have  no  right  to  call  ourselves  disciples  of  Froebel. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  true  of  most  of  our  Kindergartens,  yet  I  do 
not  doubt  that  Dr.  Robertson  has  seen  it  in  some.  So  we  must 
examine  our  work  individually,  and  be  perfectly  honest  with  our- 
selves. Let  each  one  examine  her  own  Kindergarten  and  see  if  she 
does  develop  the  maximum  amount  of  dynamic  interest.  That 
vitalizing  force  that  leads  to  discovery,  to  conquest.  It  must  be 
through  play,  but  play  and  amusement  convey  different  ideas. 

Play  involves  the  idea  of  self-activity,  amusement  involves  the 
idea  of  an  external  activity  exerted  to  please  the  person  amused. 
One  produces  activity,  the  other  passivity.  Which  satisfies  you? 
If  our  practice  is  to  amuse  the  children  it  is  our  ideal  that  is 
wrong,  not  Froebel's  principles,  not  Kindergarten  materials. 

I  think  the  kindergartner  has  particular  need  to  be  vigilant  in 
the  observation  of  the  child's  development.  She  stands  in  danger 
of  two  courses.  On  the  one  hand  she  must  not  turn  her  Kinder- 
garten into  a  school  for  acquiring  knowledge  of  form,  number, 
color,  etc.,  a  sort  of  sub-primary.  On  the  other  hand  she  may  fall 
into  the  error  of  being  indefinite  in  her  logical  development.  The 
children  should  gain  steadily  in  mental  grasp,  in  resource,  in  inde- 
pendent work.  We  should  be  able  to  see  a  growth  in  these  powers, 
and  we  should  be  confident  that  the  exercises  we  are  giving  in 
blocks,  in  mat  weaving,  in  S.  sewing,  as  well  as  the  games  and 
songs,  are  given  in  the  best  way  to  further  this  progress. 

Only  a  constant  study  of  our  children,  and  a  parallel  study  of 
our  methods  will  enable  us  to  get  the  results. 

Here  is  a  child  who  lacks  organizing  ability.  It  shows  in  her 
building,  her  picture-making.  She  has  not  learned  to  plan,  she 
does  not  relate  things.  How  can  you  help  her  to  strengthen  that 
weakness?  Here  is  a  boy  who  lacks  imagination,  another  who  has 
an  abounding  imagination;  here  is  one  whose  muscular  control  is 
uncertain ;  here  is  one  who  is  phlegmatic.  This  little  girl  is  so 
attractive  and  lovable  that  she  stands  in  danger  of  becoming  spoiled 
by  even  the  children,  w^hile  others  are  so  reticent  in  their  natures 
that  they  are  likely  to  be  overlooked. 
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Physically,  mentally,  spiritually,  each  present  a  problem. 

This  little  scatter-brain  must  be  taught  to  concentrate.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  possible  to  demand  too  much  concentration. 

"What  can  you  do  to  develop  the  best  in  the  children?  Our 
problems  are  manifold,  but  we  must  face  them  and  be  satisfied 
only  if  we  feel  we  are  doing  our  best  to  solve  them.  Otherwise 
our  work  will  become  mechanical  and  indefinite. 

It  is  not  easy  to  mark  our  progress  in  the  Kindergarten.  In  the 
Primary  room  a  child  can  add  cr  he  cannot  add.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  telling  which.  But  with  us  it  is  a  different  matter, 
because  our  work  is  so  much  more  a  development  of  power,  and  an 
acquirement  of  habits.  It  is  only  the  earnest  study  of  our 
children  that  will  enable  us  to  know  where  we  stand. 

Another  way  in  Avhich  I  consider  our  Kindergartens  are  at  a 
critical  period.  We  are  not  getting  as  many  students  as  we 
require.  We  have  come  into  competition  with  the  Normal  School. 
Our  regulations  require  two  years '  training,  and  the  Normal  School 
requires  one  year's  training  after  the  Normal  Entrance  certificate 
is  obtained.  Naturally  girls  prefer  the  shorter  course  with  more 
opportunities  of  positions  afterwards,  and  larger  salaries. 

Then  there  is  a  growing  feeling  among  Principals  and  Inspectors 
for  the  necessity  of  closer  co-operation  between  the  Primary  De- 
partments and  Kindergartens. 

In  some  places  the  kindergartners  have  been  required  to  assist 
the  primary  teacher  in  the  afternoons  in  constructive  work. 

i\Iost  boards  of  trustees  feel  that  kindergartners  should  work  all 
day,  and  many  are  requiring  all  day  service  yni\\  different  classes 
of  children. 

So  we  are  at  a  period  in  our  growth  when  there  are  a  great  many 
different  issues  at  stake,  and  it  behooves  all  kindergartners  to 
brush  up  their  armour,  to  be  ready  to  explain  their  standpoint, 
and  to  thoughtfully  consider  what  ■\^^ll  really  be  best  for  the 
development  of  the  Kindergartens  irrespective  of  our  personal 
feeling. 

I  do  not  believe  in  afternoon  Kindergartens  for  children  from 
5  to  6  years,  for  the  children's  sake.  They  should  have  their 
mental  exercises  in  the  morning,  and  be  free  to  play  out  of  doors 
in  the  afternoon.  If  you  reverse  the  process  they  come  to  the 
Kindergarten  tired  in  the  afternoon,  and  do  not  take  the  same 
interest  in  the  work.  I  much  prefer  that  children  should  not  go 
to  school  more  than  half  a  day  until  they  are  seven   (7).     But 
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there  is  a  strong  feeling  among  the  poorer  classes,  that  their  school 
years  are  short,  and  that  they  should  begin  the  regular  school 
work  earlier,  "that  Johnny  should  be  learning  something."  In 
which  case,  from  six  to  seven  could  be  used  as  a  combination 
year  of  Kindergarten  in  the  morning  and  primary  in  the  after- 
noon. 

You  will  find,  if  you  test  them,  that  most  of  your  six  year  old 
children  are  picking  up  reading  and  writing  for  themselves. 

Now  if  the  Kindergarten  course  for  children  is  only  one  year, 
from  5  to  6,  then  it  should  not  include  a  vestige  of  anything  but 
pure  Kindergarten  work.  "Where  it  is  continued  two  years,  from 
5  to  7,  primary  work  may  be  introduced  to  a  limited  extent. 

As  most  of  you  know,  a  committee  formed  liy  the  Education 
Department,  is  now  studying  these  matters  with  a  view  of  report- 
ing to  the  Department  what  they  consider  the  most  desirable  solu- 
tion of  these  questions.  One  of  the  points  we  Avere  asked  to  dis- 
cuss, is  the  practicability  of  reducing  the  preparatory  course  of 
training  for  kindergartners  to  one  year,  granting  an  interim  cer- 
tificate that  will  l^e  made  permanent  upon  two  years'  successful 
experience. 

This  would  necessitate  a  shortened  course,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  some  suggestions  as  to  what  parts  of  the  book  work  have 
been  found  of  most  value  in  developing  the  student  in  a  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  education,  from  those  kindergartners 
who  have  had  students  to  train.  I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if 
those  who  have  had  students  will  write  me  saying  what  they  con- 
sider could  be  dispensed  with,  and  what  has  proved  a  source  of 
power,  an  eye-opener. 

Other  points  to  b,e  considered  are : — 

The  advisability  of  uniting  a  knowledge  of  primary  methods 
with  our  Kindergarten  certificate,  and  enabling  a  teacher  to 
teach  in  either  a  Kindergarten  or  a  Primary,  or  to  teach  Kinder- 
garten in  the  morning,  and  have  pupils  from  fi  to  7  return  in 
the  afternoon  for  Primary'  work. 

The  length  of  the  daily  session;  the  complete  utilization  of  the 
teachers'  services.  1  would  like  to  hear  some  expression  of  oi)iii- 
ion  on  these  subjects.  For  undoubtedly  the  next  few  years  will 
see  many  changes  in  the  system,  and  we  must  be  ready  now  to  do 
battle  for  what  we  consider  essential,  but  to  be  broad-minded  and 
impersonal  in  our  consideration  of  what  is  best  for  the  spread  of 
Kiiidci'gai'ton  work  in  Canada. 
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PLAY  GROUNDS. 

Miss  Grace  Band,  Stratford, 

Play  is  our  best  ally  in  bringing  up  of  children.  Play  might 
be  defined  as  the  expression  of  awakening  instincts.  The  play 
impulses  of  children  have  one  all  important  office  of  giving  rise 
to  habits  and  permanent  interests.  There  is  a  time  when  boys 
love  and  must  learn  to  play  ball,  swim  and  skate,  for  example,  or. 
be  deficient  in  such  sports  and  the  particular  training  they  give, 
all  their  lives.  So  there  is  a  time  when  the  habit  of  activity, 
that  is,  the  habit  of  work  and  of  enjoyment  of  work  may  be 
formed;  and  its  opportunity  lies  in  forming  the  right  connection 
between  play  and  work  at  the  right  time.  The  opportunity  of 
play  is  the  opportunity  of  work.  A  person  familiar  with  the 
facts  of  child  development  can,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
accuracy,  understand  and  ascertain  the  interests,  aptitudes  and 
needs  of  children  of  a  given  age.  All  play  involves  work,  and 
children  sometimes  love  to  work,  even  to  work  for  a  definite 
result,  as  they  love  to  play.  One  of  the  chief  ends  of  education 
is  to  develop  a  habit  of  joyousness  in  work.  The  fear  that  love 
of  play  Avill  interfere  with  love  of  work  is  the  most  groundless 
of  fears.  The  more  a  child  loves  play  the  more  likely  will  he  be 
to  love  work.  Play  is  related  to  education,  it  always  involves 
work,  it  is  the  child's  work,  and  the  utmost  seriousness  attaches 
to  it.  The  normal  man  must  work  as  trulj^  as  the  normal  child 
must  play.  The  best  distinction  that  can  be  made  between  play 
and  work  is,  one  is  the  result  of  the  force  of  instinct,  the  other  of 
the  force"  of  habit. 

To  many  of  the  ancients  games  were  of  great  importance.  The 
Egyptians'  idea  was  that  Heaven  was  a  place  for  music,  danc- 
ing and  games.  Many  games  are  of  religious  origin.  The  Greeks 
were  the  first  great  exponents  of  play  in  games.  Their  educational 
games  were  the  games  of  the  nursery,  the  gymnastic  exercises 
of  the  school,  and  the  social  games  of  mature  life.  From  the 
Greeks  down  to  Froebel's  time  no  definite  system  of  education 
by  play  was  followed,  but  many  teachers  and  writers  recognized 
its  value  in  education  and  made  practical  use  of  it.  Just  as  the 
physician  in  his  search  for  a  cure  for  consumption  has  circum- 
16 
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scribed  tlio  earth  and  finally  come  back  to  the  thing  in  all  the 
world  the  simplest  and  nearest,  the  first  demand  of  a  child — 
fresh  air;  so  we  in  our  search  for  the  best  means  of  educating 
our  children  are  coming  back  to  that  which  was  the  first  expres- 
sion of  his  awakening  soul,  his  play.  As  a  result  of  these  beliefs 
and   studies   the   play-ground   movement   originated. 

Stratford  opened  its  first  play  ground  IMonday,  July  1,  1912, 
at  the  Shakespeare  School  grounds.  At  the  formal  opening  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Public  School  In- 
spector, and  several  others,  gave  short  addresses  expressing  their 
strong  belief  and  hope  that  the  work  would  succeed. 

The  Stratford  play  ground  regime  was  of  two  months'  dura- 
tion, July  and  August.  During  the  two  months  the  attendance 
at  the  play  ground  showed  a  gradual  and  steady  increase ;  in  the 
mornings  the  attendance  running  from  fifty  to  perhaps  ninety, 
while  in  the  afternoon  a  marked  increase  was  noticeable,  between 
one  and  two  hundred  children  running  hither  and  thither,  now 
pla;sang  so  busily  first  with  one  thing,  then  with  another.  The 
apparatus  of  the  play  ground  was  worthy  of  praise.  Many  happy 
moments  were  spent  by  the  children,  large  and  small,  at  the 
swings,  the  six  enticing  chain  swings.  From  the  swings  per- 
haps a  rush  would  be  made  to  the  two  merry-go-rounds,  and  in 
an  amazingly  short  time  we  would  see  the  same  children  per- 
haps coming  down  "the  slide"  with,  jubilant  and  radiant  faces. 

No  one  can  estimate  the  benefit  and  happiness  "the  wee  kid- 
dies" derived  from  the  "sand  pile,"  that  never  ending  source  of 
pleasure.  As  many  as  fifty  chubby,  sandy,  smiling  faces  could 
be  seen  there  sometimes,  and  busy  little  urchins  they  were,  now 
hurrying  with  their  pails  to  get  water,  now  mixing  their  cakes, 
then  again  making  wonderful  towers,  perhaps  an  island,  a  tun- 
nel, and  "tilings  that  never  were  on  land  or  sea."  At  other 
times  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of  young  acrobats  in  the  making, 
might  1)0  seen  swinging  themselves  from  one  rung  to  another  of 
the  horizontal  l)ars,  that  being  accomplished,  the  desire  to  outdo 
that  feat  leading  them  into  some  other  realm  of  that  particular 
line  of  play.  The  six  teeter-totters  of  the  play  ground  were  very 
popular  throughout  the  two  months. 

The  older  girls  and  boys  gained  much  pleasure  and  benefit 
from  keenly-contested  games  of  basketball  and  baseball,  and  on 
certain  days  they  had  their  regular  schedule  of  races  and  sports 
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arranged.  After  the  glamour  and  heat  of  some  game  battle,  boys 
and  girls  would  make  their  way  to  the  Kindergarten,  refresh 
themselves  with  a  drink,  and  then  come  slowly  forth,  books  in 
their  arms,  wend  their  way  to  a  shady  spot  and  there,  under  a 
tree  with  their  tables  and  benches  drawn  closely  together,  they 
formed  an  open-air  library.  Then  again  the  play  ground  had  its 
story  hour,  and  sometimes  after  very  energetic  games  had  been 
concluded  a  crowd  of  happy,  hot,  tired  little  people  would  hunt 
out  the  coolest  spot,  and  then  clamour  for  the  reading  or  telling 
of  a  story,  perhaps  a  fairy  story,  or  again,  a  more  thrilling  one 
of  adventure,  courage  or  bravery.  The  love  of  some  of  the  boys 
and  girls  for  singing  led  to  a  part  of  the  time  being  devoted  to 
the  learning  of  some  simple  songs.  With  a  view  to  keeping  in 
mind  the  five  different  stages  of  a  child's  life,  and  the  peculiar 
needs  of  each  stage,  and  the  games  that  would  best  develop  what 
should  be  developed  in  that  particular  stage,  the  general  play 
ground  games  were  selected.  In  such  a  manner  passed  the  two 
months,  and  all  too  quickly  for  some  of  the  children. 

And  the  results?  Can  we  definitely  place  the  results?  The 
play-ground  movement  has  a  deep  significance  for  the  individual 
and  the  community  through  the  construction  of  physical,  mental 
and  moral  vitality. 

The  effects  of  the  games  can  be  observed.  Dull,  slow  children, 
children  slow  to  see,  to  hear,  to  observe,  and  to  think  and  do, 
may  be  completely  transformed  in  these  ways  by  the  playing  of 
games.  Their  sense  perceptions  are  quickened,  and  not  alone 
that,  the  boys  and  girls  learn  to  possess  the  power  of  readily  and 
pleasantly  co-operating  with  others.  The  unappreciated  child 
gains  self  respect,  and  the  respect  of  others  through  some  parti- 
cular skill  that  makes  him  a  desired  partner  or  a  respected  op- 
ponent. 

Boys  and  girls  learn  to  take  defeat  without  discouragement, 
and  to  win  without  undue  elation.  But  most  important  of  all  is 
the  training  that  comes  in  the  development  of  will.  Their  games 
tend  to  teach  them  that  power  of  restraint  and  self  control  which 
is  the  highest  development  of  the  will,  and  the  latest  to  develop. 
If  the  l^ve  of  fair  play,  a  sense  of  true  moral  values,  and  above 
all,  the  power  and  habit  of  will  to  act  on  these  can  be  developed 
in  our  boys  and  girls  by  the  play-ground  movement,  or  any  other 
movement,  will  it  not  mean  immeasurably  for  the  uplift  of  the 
community,  and  the  making  of  good  citizens? 
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THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OF 
UNITED  STATES. 

Principal  S.  J,  Kadclipfe,  B.A.,  Normal  School,  London. 

During  my  visit  to  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  United  States  I 
did  not  make  the  method  of  teaching  English  the  subject  of  spe- 
cial enquiry.  I  was  much  more  interested  in  the  organization, 
the  management,  and  the  urban  and  rural  conditions. 

If  I  had  known  that  your  secretary  would  insist  so  strongly 
on  my  taking  this  subject  I  should  have  attended  more  lectures 
in  English.  However,  I  can  recall  very  distinctly  some  lessons 
that  I  witnessed.  Dr.  Morgan  was  usually  with  me,  and  can 
verify  my  statements,  or  refute  them  if  I  exaggerate. 

At  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  I  saw  a  remarkable  lesson  in  Literature 
with  a  Third  Book  Class.  When  we  entered  the  room  we  found 
one  of  the  pupils  in  command  of  the  class.  The  other  pupils 
were  asking  him  questions  about  a  paragraph  he  had  just  read. 
Sometimes  he  answered  these  questions,  but  it  was  his  privilege 
to  ask  if  any  members  of  the  class  could  give  the  answer.  The 
pupil  in  charge  judged  whether  the  ansAver  were  satisfactory  or 
not.  Sometimes  the  answer  did  not  satisfy  him,  so  he  asked  for 
further  light.  He  would  always  ask  the  original  questioner  if 
he  were  satisfied  with  the  explanations. 

On  only  two  occasions  did  the  teacher  interfere  with  the 
pupil's  conduct  of  the  lesson.  On  one  occasion  the  pupils  were 
satisfied  with  an  imperfect  and  misleading  explanation.  By  a 
few  wise  questions  the  teacher  showed  them  how  superficial  they 
had  been.  On  another  occasion  the  questioning  was  descending 
to  mere  explanation  of  words.  She  directed  them  to  make 
enquiry  about  the  significance  of  whole  sentences,  and  their  rela- 
tionsliip  in  thought. 

What  value  had  this  lesson?  To  my  mind  it  Avas  getting 
information  in  the  natural  way.  The  young  child  is  a  questioner 
until  he  comes  to  school,  when  the  tables  are  turned  on  him.  He 
a.ssumes  from  the  teacher's  manner  that  he  is  to  answer  only 
when  he  is  asked,  and  nnist  l)e  interested  only  in  what  #ccurs  to 
tlie  teacher's  mind.  Tliis  is  the  reverse  of  tlie  natural  method, 
and  any  lesson  that  makes  the  pupils  the  enquirers  is  good.     It 
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would  be  equally  satisfactory  if  the  pupils  would  ask  the  teacher 
questions.  The  novelty  of  the  plan,  and  the  effort  of  the  pupils 
to  make  a  good  lesson  themselves  gave  a  zest  to  the  work. 

The  pupil  who  was  in  charge  of  the  class  had  an  excellent 
experience.  He  was  trained  to  become  thoughtful,  tactful  and 
discriminating.  He  recognized  when  he  should  explain,  and  when 
he  should  call  for  assistance.  He  became  fairly  expert  in  sifting 
wheat  from  chaff,  even  when  he  did  not  feel  competent  to  answer 
the  question  at  the  beginning. 

Since  my  return,  j\Iiss  Skelton,  one  of  our  ]\Iodel  School  teachers, 
uses  this  method  at  inter^^als  with  great  success.  In  fact  her  class. 
Grade  VI.,  have  become  very  critical.  They  can  ask  some  questions 
that  show  deep  insight  and  logical  connection.  ]\Iiss  Skelton  has 
carried  on  this  work  into  the  correction  of  written  compositions. 
These  essays  are  distributed  among  the  class,  each  marldng  an- 
other's work.  They  will  examine  the  composition  under  various 
heads,  as  sentence  structure,  arrangement  of  ideas,  choice  of  words, 
obscurity.  It  is  astonishing  how  subtle  can  a  Grade  YI.  Class 
become  in  this  work,  and  how"  interesting  can  their  work  become. 
Another  character  of  American  teaching  I  have  noticed  is  the 
dictionary  habit.  On  entering  a  class-room  you  find  that  the  class 
consult  the  dictionary  at  every  question. 

Now  this  method  has  its  merits  as  well  as  its  defects.  If  I  had 
got  the  habit  of  consulting  a  dictionary  when  I  was  young,  I  would 
pull  myself  out  a  comfortable  chair  with  much  less  exertion  than  I 
do  now.  I  would  not  liave  so  many  words  of  the  English  language 
standing  in  the  shadowy  background  of  my  consciousness. 

On  the  other  hand  I  think  some  of  these  pupils  looked  into  the 
dictionary  when  they  should  have  looked  into  their  memories.  To 
my  mind  it  is  infinitely  better  training  to  compare  the  words  in 
the  context  of  the  book  with  the  manner  in  which  the  word  was 
heard  on  a  former  occasion.  In  a  lesson  on  poetical  literature  the 
dictionary  is  often  too  blunt  an  instrument  for  such  delicate 
thought.  The  fitness  of  a  word  is  only  appreciated  when  you  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  word,  and  this  is  brought  to  mind  by 
oral  discussion. 

•  I  saw  a  lesson  in  literature  that  was  seriously  injured  by  the 
dictionars^  habit.  The  lesson  was  on  a  passage  from  a  translation 
of  the  Odyssey.  The  students  were  looking  up  the  meaning  of 
words  so  that  the  heroic  spirit  was  wanting.     There  was  no  his- 
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toric  background,  no  emotional  delight.  There  are  some  poems  so 
ethereal,  so  subtle  and  charming  that  you  cannot  apply  a  dic- 
tionary to  them.  You  could  not  set  an  examination  paper  on  them. 
Just  imagine  the  effect  of  examination  questions,  and  the  uses  of  a 
dictionary  on  "The  Splendour  Falls  on  Castle  Walls." 

I  saw  a  lesson  conducted  by  a  teacher  of  English,  in  Chicago,  on 
a  criticism  of  essays  written  by  Normal  School  students.  It  was 
a  lesson  such  as  one  might  find  in  the  upper  grades  of  one  of  our 
best  Collegiate  Institutes.  The  teacher  had  selected  a  number  of 
examples  of  obscure  expression  from  different  compositions,  and 
had  written  these  upon  the  blackboard.  There  was  unity  of  aim 
in  the  lesson,  as  each  exercise  was  an  effort  tO'  produce  clearness  of 
expression.  The  criticism  was  keen  and  pointed,  and  awakened 
considerable  discriminating  sense  in  the  students. 

I  believe  an  improvement  could  have  been  made  in  the  lesson. 
"When  the  error  had  been  perceived  by  every  member  of  the  class, 
the  teacher  asked  one  student  to  amend  the  passage.  I  think  all 
the  members  of  the  class  should  have  been  asked  to  write  out  in 
clearer  form  the  obscure  passage.  I  feel  that  some  of  the  class  did 
not  make  any  serious  attempt  as  soon  as  they  felt  that  they  were 
not  likely  to  be  questioned. 

In  one  Normal  School  I  saw  a  method  in  teaching  English  that 
is  not  common  in  Ontario.  The  professor  was  virile  and  youthful. 
He  was  a  delightful  blend  of  Hercules,  Adonis,  Beau  Brummel, 
and  Mark  Antony.  He  was  withal  a  good  teacher.  The  usual 
number  in  a  class  in  that  school  was  fifteen  to  twenty.  In  his  class 
there  were  one  hundred.    All  were  maidens. 

The  class  were  discussing  the  construction  of  the  plot  of  The 
Pilot  of  Fenimore  Cooper.  All  the  students  had  read  the  story, 
and  the  teacher  was  questioning  the  class  about  the  purpose  and 
expediency  of  introducing  certain  incidents  into  the  story.  They 
considered  liow  some  incident  had  modified  the  impression  that 
the  class  had  held  of  some  of  the  characters,  they  considered  if  a 
description  had  been  inserted  for  beauty,  for  clearness,  if  it  was 
too  long,  and  if  it  had  retarded  the  action.  Such  studies  in  plot 
construction  coukl  not  fail  to  make  appreciative  readers.  The  out- 
look is  wide  and  comprehensive.  The  student  looks  at  a  long  work 
as  a  whole.  It  is  just  such  work  as  our  High  School  teachers 
should  do  in  supplementary  reading.  It  is  an  admirable  change 
from  the  microscopic  intensive  study  of  short  extracts  to  which  our 
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students  are  so  accustomed.  I  do  not  wish  to  disparage  intensive 
study  of  literature.  Our  teachers  do  this  work  very  well.  I  have 
never  seen  a  teacher  during  this  visit  and  former  visits  to  th(! 
schools  of  the  United  States  who  was  so  expert  in  close  criticism 
of  a  poem  as  we  can  find  teachers  in  Ontario.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  believe  the  American  teachers  are  more  successful  in  the 
extensive  study. 

Another  matter  where  they  show  improvement  is  their  success  in 
getting  long,  connected  answers  from  the  pupils.  Perhaps  their 
lessons  have  not  the  vivacity  of  our  rapid  fire  question  and  answer. 
Why  cannot  we  combine  the  two?  After  we  have  rapidly  tested 
and  analyzed  a  question,  we  often  leave  it  in  a  disjointed,  frag- 
mentary form  with  the  student.  It  is  a  valuable  lesson  in  com- 
position to  combine  all  these  dissected  parts  and  put  the  clock 
together.  It  leaves  also  completeness  of  impression  with  the  stu- 
dent about  the  subject  that  is  under  discussion. 

I  could  go  further  if  my  time  permitted.  I  saw  huge  courses  of 
study  on  the  school  programmes  that  we  could  not  attempt.  But 
I  remembered  the  difference  of  conditions.  These  announcements 
are  allurements  to  students,  their  courses  extend  over  three  years. 
Options  may  be  chosen.  No  examination  from  the  outside  is  set, 
to  test  whether  they  cover  the  course.  Thus  you  feel  your  humility 
taking  a  little  courage  when  you  consider  these  conditions.  You 
think  perhaps  that  Ontario  methods  and  Ontario  students  are 
quite  the  equal  of  those  in  the  States.  This  is  no  disparagement  of 
the  American  teachers.  These  men  and  women  are  courteous,  cul- 
tured, enthusiastic  and  fair-minded.  They  have  kindly  feelings 
towards  ourselves,  and  the  next  generation  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  not  being  imbued  by  the  teachers  Avith  any  hos- 
tilitv  to  ({reat  Britain  and  Canada. 
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PEACTICE  SCHOOLS  IN  CANADA  AND  IN  AND  NEAR 

CHICAGO. 

S.  SiLcox,  Stratford.  Ont. 

The  influence  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  cannot  be 
ignored  in  viewing  the  work  of  teacher-training  in  and  around 
Chicago.  Dr.  Parker  and  Dr.  Arnold  Tompkins  have  left  their 
impress  upon  the  schools  of  Chicago  and  its  vicinity  for  all  time, 
the  former  in  the  mode  of  government  and  method  of  teaching, 
the  latter  in  the  classification  and  the  theory  of  school  manage- 
ment. This  influence  can  be  seen  as  far  west  as  Kirksville,  ]\lis- 
•souri,  and  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  and  probably  extends  much  farther. 

Cook  County  Normal  School  is  now  the  Chicago  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, which  trains  teachers  for  the  City  of  Chicago  almost  entirely, 
but  receives  a  stated  number  of  students  from  Cook  County, 
according  to  the  terms  arranged  when  Chicago  took  the  school  over 
from  the  county.  As  in  all  Chicago  Public  Schools,  no  corporal 
punishment  is  allowed  in  the  Practice  School  of  the  Teachers'  Col- 
lege. The  principal,  Mr.  French,  declared  that  the  teachers  did 
not  wish  to  have  the  privilege  restored  to  them,  and  that  no  serious 
difficulties  were  found  in  managing  a  school  without  its  use.  When 
we  consider  that  this  school  contains  over  thirty  rooms  and  more 
than  a  thousand  pupils,  his  statement  should  be  accepted  as  fairly 
authoritative.  He  stated  that  the  school  was  governed  entirely  by 
the  creation  of  a  w^holesome  school  spirit,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
teacher's  duty  to  develop,  and  that  not  one  case  in  a  thousand  was 
found  of  insubordination  to  such  a  social  force.  Mr.  French  was 
formerly  principal  of  the  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago,  which 
lie  made  famous  some  years  ago  l)y  establishing  in  it  a  system  of 
pupil  self  government.  That  such  a  government  is  possible  only 
under  the  right  man  in  the  right  circumstances  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Hyde  Park  High  School  lapsed  back  to  ordinary  govern- 
ment when  ^Tr.  French  left  it,  and  that  he  has  not  introduced  the 
system  in  the  Practice  School  of  the  Teachers'  College. 

If  we  get  a  clear  view  of  the  classification  and  the  teaching  in 
the  Chicago  Teachers'  College,  we  shall  have  a  fairly  accurate  idea 
of  it  in  all  the  Normal  Schools  of  Illinois,  Iowa  and  ^Missouri,  and 
possibly  of  ^Michigan,  "Wisconsin  and  Indiana. 
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The  classification  is  a  survival  of  Dr.  Tomp kin's  day,  and  con- 
sists of  two  classes  in  each  room  np  to  the  5th  grade,  which  cor- 
responds to  our  junior  3rd.  This  classification  holds  throughout 
the  City  of  Chicago,  and  is  also  found  in  all  the  Normal  Schools 
visited.  In  some  cases  as  in  Cedar  Falls  and  at  Normal,  111.,  there 
are  three  divisions  in  the  Primars^  The  classes  under  one  teacher 
usually  consist  of  a  beginner's  class  (B),  and  an  advanced  class 
(A)  of  the  grade,  or  as  we  should  style  them,  a  junior  and  a  sen- 
ior class.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  five  months  each, 
and  nearly  all  in  a  division  are  promoted  at  the  end  of  that  term 
to  the  next  grade.  The  exceptions  in  such  promotion  are  those 
pupils  who  have  been  unable  through  illness  or  other  cause  to 
cover  the  course  satisfactorily.  If  the  course  is  covered  by  con- 
stant attendance,  and  faithful  work  is  done,  these  justify  promo- 
tion, except  in  a  few  cases  about  which  the  teacher  or  teachers 
may  be  in  doubt.  These  are  given  a  final  chance  to  prove  their 
right  to  promotion,  but  their  work  during  the  term  is  always  a 
factor.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
plan  of  promotion  because  it  throws  the  emphasis  upon  the  daily 
recitation,  and  the  children  are  much  more  anxious  to  take  part 
in  the  recitation  than  our  pupils  are.  This  participation  is  evi- 
dent, not  only  in  the  Public  School  classes  but  also  in  the  Normal 
School  classes.  Personally,  I  find  it  difficult  to  get  Normal  stu- 
dents to  enter  into  class  discussions.  In  the  United  States  they 
take  a  large  part  in  the  discussions,  showing  a  keen  interest  in 
developing  the  lesson,  and  in  disputing  an^^  point  which  they  do 
not  understand.  All  the  teachers  favour  the  two  classes  in  the 
room,  and  defend  it  by  claiming  that  it  furnishes  an  elastic  clas- 
sification since  a  pupil  may  be  transferred  from  B  to  A  in  one 
room  or  from  A  in  a  grade  to  B  in  the  next  grade  as  soon  as  he 
shows  himself  fit  to  go  on.  This  waiting  till  the  end  of  June  to 
demonstrate  one's  fitness  to  go  to  a  higher  class,  and  then  taking 
two  months'  holidays  to  recuperate  before  trying  the  work  of  next 
class  always  did  seem  absurd  to  me,  and  seems  doubly  so,  now  that 
I  have  found  all  these  highly  efficient  schools  getting  along  so  w^ell 
without  so  fixed  a  system. 

Each  teacher-in-training  is  assigned  to  a  room  in  the  Practice 
School  for  a  term  of  three  months,  during  which  she  teaches  only 
one  subject.  Her  work  in  this  subject  is  tested  by  teaching  one 
lesson  a  day  in  it,  for  sixty  successive  days.    The  critic  teacher  who 
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observes  these  sixty  lessons,  the  Normal  School  master  who  teaches 
that  subject,  and  the  principal  of  the  Practice  School,  make  a 
joint  report  on  this  work.  If,  in  their  judgment,  it  is  standard 
teaching,  their  report  is  accepted,  and  the  teacher-in-training  passes 
on  to  another  grade,  in  which  she  teaches  another  subject  for  three 
months,  and  on  Aviiich  a  similar  report  is  made.  After  this,  she  is 
assigned  to  a  third  room  and  teaches  a  third  subject.  On  these 
three  subjects,  taught  in  her  second  year  in  the  Normal  School, 
her  standing  is  determined.  The  lessons  are  not  marked  separately 
as  we  mark  them,  but  her  work  for  the  three  months  is  marked  as 
a  whole.  If  she  fails  to  reach  the  standard  for  the  three  months' 
work,  she  must  do  that  work  all  over  again,  this  extending  her  term 
of  practice  teaching  three  months.  This  plan  is  used  in  every 
school  ^dsited  without  any  serious  modification.  There  is  as  much 
resemblance  between  schools  in  the  several  states  in  this  respect 
as  there  is  between  the  seven  Normal  schools  of  Ontario. 

The  method  of  teaching  being  followed  by  the  teachers-in- 
training  was  practically  the  same  as  seen  in  Ontario  Practice 
Schools.  The  Inductive  Development  lesson  was  much  in  evidence, 
especially  in  DeKalb,  the  home  of  the  MclMurrays.  There  is  an- 
other member  of  the  family  on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Teachers' 
College  in  the  Manual  Training  Department.  In  most  of  the  Prac- 
tice Schools  the  classes  being  taught  by  students  were  very  small, 
often  as  small  as  twelve  or  fifteen  pupils,  but  in  the  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, the  classes  were  quite  as  large  as  ours.  The  lessons  were 
usually  twenty-five  minute  lessons  which  work  in  with  the  fifty- 
minute  lecture  periods  of  the  Normal  School.  While  speaking  of 
the  method  of  teaching,  I  may  say  that  the  lectures  observed  in  the 
Normal  Schools  themselves  were  just  what  we  do  ourselves  in  On- 
tario. ]\Iost  of  the  teachers,  both  in  the  Practice  Schools  and  in  the 
Normal  Schools  sit  while  teaching  and  conduct  their  lessons  very 
informally.  Some  of  them  sit  on  the  tables  or  desks  as  somei  do  in 
Ontario.    The  teachers-in-trainnig  were,  however,  always  standing. 

It  is  when  we  eome  to  the  course  of  study  that  we  find  the 
greatest  difference  between  their  schools  and  ours.  There  is  no 
doubt,  whatever,  that  arithmetic  and  spelling  have  been  reduced 
very  much  in  all  these  schools  compared  with  ours.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  teachers  in  our  Practice  Schools  devoting  from  225 
to  300  minutes  per  week,  that  is,  practically  one-fifth  of  the  total 
teaching  time  to  arithmetic.     This  is  altogether  out  of  proportion 
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to  its  importance  in  after  life.  Thirty  minutes  a  day  should  be 
the  maximum  in  any  grade  and  fifteen  minutes  a  day  in  the  prim- 
ary class,  with  not  more  than  twenty  minutes  in  Part  II.  The 
course  should  be  determined  by  the  time  at  our  disposal  and  not 
by  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be  compassed  in  a  ten  cent  text 
book.  I  admire  the  boldness  of  the  United  States  teachers  in  thus 
thrusting  this  subject  back  to  its  proper  place  in  their  schools. 
Indeed,  in  DeKalb  and  in  Cedar  Falls,  the  arithmetic  in  the  prim- 
ary is  purely  incidental.  In  the  latter  school,  ]\Ir.  Bender  declares 
that  they  have  never  devoted  more  than  a  half  hour  a  day  to  this 
subject  in  the  past  twenty  years,  and  the  results  have  been  satis- 
factory. It  seems  that  Dr.  Rice's  investigations  have  been  in  vain 
so  far  as  any  impression  has  been  made  in  Ontario,  although  I 
satisfied  myself  while  Inspector  that  the  best  results  in  arithmetic 
were  invariably  secured  by  teachers  who  devoted  the  least  time  to 
the  subject.  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Hamilton,  has  satisfied  himself  of 
the  same  truth.  Why,  then,  this  continued  devotion  to  an  exploded 
belief?  Let  this  Training  Department  do  this  one  great  service  to 
their  country  and  enforce  in  our  Practice  Schools  a  reasonable 
maximum  time  to  arithmetic.  I  believe  that  the  Normal  Model 
School  in  Toronto  devotes  only  a  half  hour  a  day  to  the  subject. 

Spelling  in  these  schools  is  taught  largely  in  relation  with  the 
other  subjects.  In  DeKalb,  they  introduce  formal  spelling  for 
ten  minutes  a  day  in  the  sixth  (Sr.  3rd)  grade,  and  one  teacher 
assured  me  that  that  amount  of  time  was  sufficient.  Remember 
that  reformed  spelling  is  in  the  air.  All  these  schools  use  the  sim- 
plified spelling.  Normal,  Illinois,  is  the  most  progressive  in  this 
respect.  It  is  evident  that  the  pupils  of  to-day  who  are  learning 
with  so  much  effort  to  spell,  must  change  their  mode  of  spelling  in 
a  few  years.  It  is  quite  excusable  now  to  write  program,  liter, 
center,  etc.  We  need  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  coming  revolution 
in  this  respect,  and  should  cut  in  half  our  school  time  for  spelling. 

All  these  United  States  Practice  Schools  have  given  nature  study, 
art,  constructive  Avork,  singing,  domestic  science  and  physical 
training,  as  prominent  a  place  in  their  courses  of  study  as  any 
other  subject.  The  nearest  schools  in  this  country  to  their  prac- 
tice in  these  subjects,  are  the  Normal  ]\Iodel  Schools  at  Toronto  and 
Ottawa.  The  nature  study  course  for  the  Normal,  Illinois,  Prac- 
tice School  is  of  almost  startling  length.     It  receives  twenty-five 
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minutes  a  day  in  nearly  all  grades.  Their  school  garden  is  over 
two  acres  in  extent,  for  not  more  than  eight  classes.  Kirksville 
and  DeKalb  are  not  so  far  behind.  Chicago  Teachers'  College 
does  not  devote  nearly  so  much  time  to  nature  study  as  the  other 
Practice  Schools,  but  they  are  working  out  a  tsuitable  course  for 
city  children. 

The  relation  of  the  Normal  masters  to  the  Practice  Schools  does 
not  seem  to  be  nearly  as  close  nor  as  cordial  as  in  our  Ontario 
schools.  My  experience  in  three  different  Practice  Schools,  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  and  Stratford,  justifies  me  in  saying  that  in  Ontario 
the  Practice  School  teachers  receive  the  Normal  masters  most 
cordially,  and  that  the  method  in  these  schools  is  quite  materially 
controlled  by  the  Normal  masters  who  discuss  the  topics  for  les- 
sons and  give  opinions  freely  on  Practice  School  methods.  In 
DeKalb,  the  relations  existing  seem  nearly  like  ours.  But  in  other 
schools  the  Normal  masters  were  frank  in  saying  that  they  left  all 
matters  of  method  to  the  Critic  teachers;  that  they  had  no  time 
to  devote  to  methods  per  se  and  could  only  observe  their  students 
teach  comparatively  few  lessons,  and  in  one  case,  at  least,  one 
Normal  master  said  that  the  Practice  School  teachers  did  not 
approve  of  interference  by  the  Normal  masters  in  their  classes. 

We  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the  Practice  Schools  without  con- 
sidering the  teachers  themselves.  As  I  have  already  stated  they 
teach  very  much  like  our  own  teachers,  but  as  Critic  teachers  they 
hold  a  much  more  important  place  in  the  work  of  teacher-training 
than  our  teachers  do,  as  they  conduct  critiques  wdth  the  teachers-in- 
training,  Avhich  are  really  lessons  in  method.  In  one  of  these 
which  I  observed  in  Cedar  Falls  the  Critic  teacher,  a  young  lady, 
was  taking  up  the  lessons  -which  she  had  observed  during  the  week, 
and  discussing  their  good  and  bad  points  with  the  teachers-in- 
tr;iining  who  w(>ro  taking,  as  usual,  a  spirited  part  in  the  discus- 
sion. This  discussion  in  the  regular  class-room  takes  the  place  of 
our  discussion  Avith  the  group  of  six  pupils  in  the  room  each  day. 
Possibly  ours  is  as  effective  since  it  is  limited  to  those  immediately 
interested.  The  point  is,  however,  that  the  Critic  teachers  in  the 
United  States  are  required  to  be  a  class  of  specialists,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  special  courses  have  been  devised  in  some  Normals 
for  the  preparation  of  these  teachers.  They  need  higher  qualifica- 
tions tlian  the  ordinary  teacher,  and  special  training  for  their 
position.     On  tlic  wliolc.  I  tliink  the    teachers  in    their    Practice 
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Schools  are  more  highly  qualified  than  ours.  In  defence  of  this 
statement,  I  quote  from  the  letter  of  a  principal  of  one  of  these 
schools : 

We  very  greatly  prefer  Normal  School  graduates  for  teachers  in 
the  Practice  School,  further,  we  insist  upon  their  having  had 
quite  an  amount  of  experience  in  teaching  before  accepting  them 
for  critics.  Further,  we  greatly  prefer  to  have  them  have  uni- 
versity training  in  addition  to  Normal  School  work.  "We  are  not 
always  able  to  secure  all  of  these  qualifications,  but  the  first  and 
second  are  essential. 

We  encourage  our  critics  to  attend  summer  schools  at  some  of 
the  schools  of  education  connected  with  the  universities.  After 
they  are  appointed  we  endeavour  to  improve  them  by  constant, 
close  supervision,  and  by  frequent  teachers'  meetings  in  which  the 
principles  applicable  to  their  work  are  thoroughly  studied. 
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INSPECTORS'  DEPARTMENT 

CHAIRMAN'S  ADDRESS. 
H.  H.  Burgess,  B.A. 

Gentlemen, — I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  honour  you  have  done 
me  in  electing  me  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  this  section 
of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association.  I  know  there  are  many 
others  in  this  section  can  till  the  chair  much  more  efficiently  than 
I  can.  After  all  the  success  of  our  meetings  depends  largely,  very 
largely,  on  the  interest  taken  by  the  individual  memliers.  Our 
experience  as  teachers,  and  the  character  of  our  work  should  give 
our  deliberations  on  educational  questions  some  value  to  those  in 
control  of  our  schools.  We  have  a  very  practical  prgramme  before 
us.  The  discussions  from  so  many  experienced  and  capable  men 
should  be  helpful  in  bettering  the  schools  and  school  conditions. 
During  the  past  few  years  much  has  been  done  to  improve  our 
educational  system,  and  to  increase  the  general  efficiency  of  our 
schools.  Our  teachers  are  better  qualified  to  perform  their  work 
as  teachers.  Salaries  have  been  increased  very  considerably,  and 
yet  with  all  the  improvements,  it  is  surprising  the  number  of  boys 
and  girls  that  are  permitted  to  drop  out  of  school  without  being 
able  to  read  an  ordinary  newspaper  paragraph  intelligently.  ]Many 
boys  on  the  farm  cannot  find  the  number  of  cords  in  a  pile  of 
wood,  or  calculate  the  cost  of  a  load  of  hay.  This  condition  of 
affairs  is  the  result  of  irregularity  of  attendance.  There  are 
children  that  attend  school  so  irregularly  that  no  progress  is  pos- 
sible, and  their  education,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  of  the  scrap- 
piest kind.  We  liave  a  truancy  act,  l)ut  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
rural  municipality  in  which  a  truant  officer  has  been  a]ipointed. 
The  weakness  of  the  Act  is  that  the  appointment  of  an  officer  is 
permissive  and  not  obligatory.  Economic  conditions  affecting 
farm  labour  are  given  as  the  probable  cause  of  this  irregularity. 
Sucli  may  lie  tlie  reason  in  some  cases,  but  my  knowledge  and  o])ser- 
vations  lead  me  to  believe  that  indifference  is  the  main  cause.  Some 
effective  means  should  be  devised  whereby  such  children  will 
receive  at  least  the  l)enefits  of  a  Public  School  education. 

The  never  ending  change  of  teachers  is  another  great  evil,  a 
most  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs.  Since  we  last  met  I  have 
had  no  less  than  sixty  changes  in  a  list  of  seventy-three  in  the 
Rural  Schools,  and  more  than  forty  of  the  ncAV  teachers  have  had 
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uo  experience,  and  a  third  of  these  with  no  training.  Each  time 
the  Inspector  makes  his  annual  or  semi-annual  inspection  he  finds 
50  or  60  schools  under  a  new  teacher.  What  educational  pro- 
gress can  we  expect  under  such  conditions?  Much  of  this 
rapid  shifting  among  the  teachers  is  the  result  of  the  Validation 
of  Third  Class  Certificates.  Very  few  of  those  holding  Limited 
Third  Class  Certificates  purpose  obtaining  a  Normal  School  Cer- 
tificate, so  they  are  driven  about  from  school  to  school  every  six 
or  twelve  months,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  scarcity  of  teachers 
in  the  organized  counties,  they,  in  very  many  cases,  are  paid  as 
high  a  salary  as  the  regularly  qualified  teacher,  and  the  Legislative 
grant  is  now-  the  same  in  both  cases.  This  brings  us  to  a  difficulty. 
The  matter  of  employing  efficient  and  well-paid  teachers  is  an 
affair  over  which  the  educational  authorities  have  no  control.  The 
choice  of  teachers  lies  with  the  three  trustees,  who  are  guided  by  the 
ratepayers  of  the  section,  and  dollars  and  cents  can  be  measured 
more  accurately  than  the  difference  between  poor  teaching  and 
skilful  teaching.  The  poorer  sections  tell  me  frankly  that  the  rate- 
payers cannot  pay  more  than  they  are  now  paying,  and  in  rnany 
cases  that  is  true.  As  to  the  selection  of  a  teacher,  every  one  who 
has  had  any  experience  realizes  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  a  selec- 
tion in  this  important  matter,  yet  in  every  section  three  men  are 
always  to  be  found  capable  of  deciding  the  qualifications  of  the 
teacher  needed  for  their  school,  and  whether  a  certain  applicant 
is  just  the  kind  of  teacher.  This  reminds  me  that  the  same  three 
trustees  have  other  duties,  viz.,  to  visit  the  school  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  what  improvements,  repairs  or  apparatus  may  be  neces- 
sary, and  to  establish  and  maintain  libraries,  etc.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  many  libraries  forced  into  the  school  are  not  maintained,  on 
the  ground  of  economy.  How  often  we  are  told  that  reading 
books  only  keeps  the  children  from  learning  their  lessons. 

The  fact  is  you  cannot  get  three  men  in  each  section  who  are 
competent  to  fulfil  the  duties  required  of  them.  I  acknowledge 
that  many  are  willling  to  do  their  best,  while  others  who  may  be 
competent  have  no  interest  in  the  work  of  the  schools.  I  have 
always  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  all  the  affairs  of  a  town- 
ship, other  than  that  of  the  schools,  should  be  managed  by  a 
council  of  five  members,  and  the  money  the  council  requires  col- 
lected by  a  uniform  rate  over  the  whole  township,  while  for 
school  purposes  the  township  is  di^aded  into  five,  ten,  or  twenty 
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sections,  and  managed  by  a  separate  board  for  each  separate  sec- 
tion. Our  present  Schools  Act  has  done  something  towards  estab- 
lishing a  uniform  rate  over  the  township.  I  think  the  inequality 
of  taxation  is  an  evident  injustice.  "Why  should  one  part  of  the 
township  pay  more  per  capita  for  the  education  of  its  children 
than  other  sections?  If  education  is  a  state  affair,  then  the  rev- 
enue of  the  state  should  as  far  as  possible  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  all  its  children.  This  township  plan,  in  relieving  the 
weaker  sections  of  their  unfair  part,  will  impose  increased  taxa- 
tion upon  the  stronger  sections.  This  additional  taxation  is,  to 
my  mind,  absolutely  just,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
in  favour  of  township  school  boards.  Under  this  system,  where 
we  would  have  wider  community  to  draw  upon  for  our  school 
officials,  there  should  be  no  great  difficulty  in  choosing,  say  seven 
ratepayers  to  fill  the  duties  of  trustees  for  the  whole  township — 
a  board  of  men  sufficiently  broad  minded  to  avoid  closeness  in  the 
expenditure  of  money,  and  to  act  with  reasonable  liberality  in  the 
appointment  of  teachers  to  the  different  schools  under  their 
control. 

If  the  right  class  of  trustees  can  thus  be  secured,  many  other 
evils  connected  with  the  management  of  schools  would  soon  be 
removed.  The  repair  of  school  property  would  not  be  so  apt  to 
be  neglected,  suitable  accommodation  and  necessary  apparatus 
would  be  more  readily  obtained.  The  enforcement  of  the  Schools 
Act  and  the  Departmental  Regulations  would  not  be  so  difficult. 
Also  the  needs  of  the  rural  schools  in  the  matter  of  supervision 
would*  in  a  great  measure  be  supplied.  The  work  of  inspection 
would  then  be  more  carefully  and  thoroughly  done.  With  more 
rigid  inspection  and  supervision  more  accurate  statistics  would  be 
furnished  to  the  Department.  Better  teachers  would  be  employed, 
and  the  efficient  and  capable  teacher  would  be  assured  of  a  more 
permanent  position.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  it  would  lead  to  the 
employment  of  more  male  teachers  in  our  schools,  and  the  dis- 
missal of  the  teacher  would  cease  to  be  an  annual  or  semi-annual 
event.  Jealousy  and  injured  pride  Avould  no  longer  play  a  part 
in  bringing  about  the  removal  of  efficient  teachers. 

These  are  some  of  the  advantages  to  be  looked  for  in  the  town- 
sliip  management  of  schools.  Argument  might  be  added  to  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  tlie  township  plan,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  impose 
upon  you  by  lengthening  out  this  paper. 
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There  are  objections  to  the  township  system,  but  these  are 
generally  reducible  to  two.  First,  in  spite  of  the  promised  econ- 
omy in  the  management,  it  is  evident  that  there  w^ill  be  additional 
taxation  upon  the  wealthier  parts  of  the  township,  and,  second, 
there  will  be  a  curtailment  of  the  democratic  rights  of  the  school 
section.  The  first  of  these  is  maintained  to  be  one  of  the  com- 
mendable features  of  the  plan.  If  the  theory  that  the  property 
of  the  state  shall  support  public  education,  be  maintained,  then 
no  valid  reason  can  be  advanced  against  the  wealthier  parts  of  the 
to^s-nship  assisting  the  poorer  in  the  matter  of  education.  In  the 
case  of  the  second  objection,  it  would  seem  that  the  tow-nship  plan 
is  truly  democratic —  equalizing  both  the  expenses  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  schools.  In  conclusion  I  trust  that  the  facts  and 
opinions  advanced  yesterday  and  to-day  may  make  it  sufficiently 
plain  that  the  adoption  of  the  system  in  our  province  is  a  sug- 
gestion worthy  of  careful  consideration. 
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VISITS  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTEX- 
^  DENCE,  N.E.A. 

Clarence  B.  Edwards,  Inspector  Public  Schools, 
London,  Canada. 

The  visits  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  write  briefly  are  those  paid 
to  the  Annual  ]\Ieetings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  at 
Indianapolis  in  March,  1910,  and  that  held  in  St.  Louis  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1912. 

The  general  impression  that  one  gets  in  observing  the  meeting 
of  about  2,000  educators  from  all  parts  of  a  nation  having  a 
population  of  100,000,000  is  the  unity  of  interest  that  seems  to 
pervade  the  gathering  and  which  seems  to  make  everyone  welcome 
wliether  he  is  the  humblest  school  teacher  in  the  land  or  the  super- 
intendent of  a  city  of  five  million  employing  over  16,000  teachers. 

This  unity  of  interest  is  shown  by  the  keen  attention  paid  by 
the  educators  from  every  class  of  school  to  anything  that  is  of 
vital  interest  or  profit  in  education  and  that  has  been  proved  by 
experiment  in  any  single  school  or  any  system  of  schools. 

Tliis  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  the  wide 
diversity  of  schools  that  are  represented. 

No  educational  official  deems  himself  too  important  to  attend 
these  meetings  and  take  part  in  the  proceedings  either  by  formal 
address  or  by  participation  in  the  discussions. 

At  these  gatherings  are  seen  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  United  States,  the  Commissioners  of  Education  for  the 
several  States,  the  Superintendents  of  cities  of  every  size.  Presi- 
dents of  Universities,  Principals  of  High  and  Public  Schools, 
s[)ecial  teachers  of  all  kinds,  and  many  teachers  from  the  Public 
and  High  Schools  adjacent  to  the  place  of  meeting. 

All  members  are  treated  as  brethren  and  I  could  see  no  evidence 
of  gauging  a  person's  importance  from  the  class  of  school  work 
in  which  he  is  engaged. 

As  far  a.s  could  be  ol)served,  education  in  the  United  States  is 
not  divided  into  water-tight  compartments  in  which  the  occupants 
have  a  supreme  disinclination  to  know  about  what  is  being  done 
or  thought  by  those  dwelling  in  another  walled-in  enclosure. 
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This  breadth  of  view  is  shoAvn  by  the  Catholic  character  of  the 
programmes   prepared   for   the   annual   meetings. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  programmes  of  1910,  1912,  1913  will, 
it  is  thought,  convey  to  you  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  nature 
and  value  of  the  papers  presented  and  discussed.  The  meetings 
last  for  three  days. 

The  Indianapolis  Meeting,  1910.  The  first  topic  presented  at 
9.30  on  Tuesday,  1st  March,  was  "Children  Differ  in  Mental 
Alertness,"  was  taken  up  under  three  heads. 

1.  "Retardation,"  on  which  a  paper  was  read  by  Leonard  P. 
Ayres,  Secretary  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York.  The 
chief  declaration  that  he  presented  was  that  the  child  who  enters 
school  late  does  not  catch  up  Avith  those  who  entered  earlj^  in  life. 

2.  "What  Consideration  Should  be  Given  to  Gifted  Pupils," 
Supt.  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  of  Baltimore.  He  was  emphatically 
for  promoting  gifted  pupils  as  fast  as  they  covered  the  necessary 
work, 

3.  "What  Consideration  Should  be  Given  to  Sub-normal 
Pupils?"     M.  P.  Groszmann,  Director  of  Groszmann  School. 

The  Afternoon  Session,  was  on  "Children  Differ  in  Moral 
Responsibility,"  was  dealt  with  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  "The  Variable  Factors  in  Moral  Responsibility." 

2.  "Discipline  as  Affected  by  Differences  in  Moral  Responsi- 
bility." 

3.  "Methods  of  Reducing  Moral  Truths  to  Practice." 

4.  "A  Richer,  ]\Ioral  Ideal."  This  last  topic  was  taken  by 
Professor  P.  P.  Claxton  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  now  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  the  United  States. 

The  Evening  Session  was  addressed  by  United  States  Senator 
Albert  J.  Beveridge,  his  subject  being  "The  School  and  the 
Nation." 

Not  to  weary  you  with  the  whole  programme,  titles  of  a  few  of 
the  papers  read  are  given  with  an  occasional  comment.  "The 
Country  Child,"  which  was  discussed  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  "The  Necessary  One-room  School." 

2.  "Consolidated   Schools." 

3.  "Industrial  Education"    (in  the  country). 

4.  "Teachers  for  Country  Schools." 

5.  "Supervision"  (inspection),  of  country  schools.  Tt  can  thus 
be  seen  that  the  rural  schools  received  their  share  of  attention. 
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There  was  also  a  round  table  of  superintendents  of  larger  cities 
which  was  led  by  ^Irs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  Superintendent  of 
Chicago  Schools  and  one  comprising  the  superintendents  of  the 
smaller  cities. 

In  this  connection  might  it  not  be  well  to  have  something  of  this 
sort  in  our  Inspectors'  Section?  "The  Purpose  and  Content  of 
the  Elementary  Curriculum"  and  "The  Grading  and  Promotion  of 
Pupils,"  were  two  most  helpful  papers  read  and  discussed  by  able 
educators  occupying  widely  different  positions. 

The  joint  Session  with  the  American  Physical  Education  So- 
ciety was  addressed,  among  others,  by  the  famous  Dr.  Luther  H. 
Guliek,  of  New  York,  whose  efforts  in  improving  the  health  of 
school  children  are  known  throughout  America  and  Europe. 

At  the  St.  Louis  meeting  in  February,  1912,  the  dominant  notes 
were:  (1)  "The  Application  of  Scientific  Tests  Towards  the  De- 
termination of  School  Efficiency";  (2)  a  searching  investiga- 
tion into  the  "Course  of  Study  and  the  Economy  of  Time";  and 
(3)  a  broad  discussion  of  "The  Problems  Relating  to  Child 
Welfare. 

The  papers  under  the  first  of  these  topics  were  read  by  Calvin 
N.  Kendall,  Commissioner  of  Education,  New  Jersey,  Martin  G. 
Brumbaugh,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Philadelphia,  W.  E. 
Chancellor,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Washington, 
D.  C.  These  men  are  easily  among  the  leaders  of  Public  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  their  papers  were  replete  with  val- 
uable truths. 

One  of  the  evening  addresses  was  delivered  l)y  A.  Ross  Hill, 
Prf"«ident  University  of  Missouri,  a  Canadian. 

In  the  Third  Section  a  paper  by  Dr.  L.  D.  Harvey,  of  IMenomonie, 
on  the  "Education  of  Girls,"  elicited  the  most  generous  applause 
that  any  address  received. 

He  argued  that  as  75%  of  the  girls  of  a  community  marry,  have 
children  and  are  required  to  manage  a  home,  they  should  receive 
a  thorough  and  practical  education  on  how  to  rear  children  and 
keep  house.  You  will  say  why  that  was  Herbert  Spencer's  idea,  so 
it  was  Imt  it  has  never  been  put  into  practice. 

Anotlier  general  topic  was  "Agriculture  in  the  Rural  School," 
tlie  most  important  speakers  were  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  the  United  States,  and  Earl  Barnes. 
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At  the  evening  session  of  AVednesday,  28th  February,  Commis- 
sioner Claxton  took  as  his  subject,  "America's  Most  Important 
Unsolved  Educational  Problems,"  which  was  followed  by  an  address 
on  "The  School  House  as  the  Civic  and  Social  Centre  of  the  Com- 
munity." One  of  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  subjects 
was  "By  "What  Standards  or  Tests  shall  the  Efficiency  of  a  School 
or  System  of  Schools  be  Measured."  This  was  dealt  with  bj^  G.  D. 
Strayer,  Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  Teacher's  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  who  spoke  on  "The  Scope  and  Plan  of 
the  Proposed  "Work  of  the  Committee,"  while  the  "Rural  School 
Phases  of  the  Problem"  was  dealt  with  by  the  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  University  of  "Wisconsin. 

In  the  general  discussion  the  most  notable  speaker  was  Professor 
Charles  H.  Judd  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  by  the  names  associated  with  topics  of 
discussion  that  the  great  educators  of  the  country  are  devoting 
their  best  energies  to  the  solution  of  Public  School  problems.  It 
may  be  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  term  "Public  Schools" 
in  the  United  States  includes  High  School. 

"Wliile  unable  to  attend  the  Annual  Meeting  which  met  this  year 
in  Philadelphia  I  am  tempted  to  ask  your  indulgence  while  giving 
a  sketch  of  the  salient  features  of  its  excellent  programme  and  a 
few  points  brought  out  in  the  diseussicn. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  topic  to  the  Inspectors'  Section 
Avas  "Developing  the  Co-operation  and  Initiative  of  Teachers," 
which  was  dealt  with  by  Professor  Judd.  He  advocated  close 
organization,  made  definite  and  explicit  in  aim,  and  strong  enough 
to  withstand  outside  forces,  less  capable  of  dealing  with  educational 
problems  than  the  trained  expert  educator. 

' '  Team  Play  between  Schoolmaster  and  Laymen ;  Team  Play 
between  City  Superintendent  and  City,  and  Team  Play  within  the 
System"  constituted  the  subject  of  one  of  the  morning  sessions  of 
the  general  Association. 

Professor  Hanus,  the  educational  author  of  Yale  University, 
took  for  his  subject  "Improving  School  Systems  by  Scientific 
IManagement. ' ' 

The  charge  was  made  by  Dr.  Leonard  Ayres  in  a  paper  advocat- 
ing the  shortening  of  the  elementary  school  course  to  seven  years 
that  he  found  by  actual  experiment  that  the  Arithmetic  taught  in 
the  7th  Grade  in  a  large  New  England  City  was  useless  and  unprac- 
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tieal.  A  selection  of  ten  questions  framed  on  the  work  tanght 
(measurements  of  space,  time,  contents,  weight,  etc.)  was  submitted 
to  ten  successful  and  capable  business  and  professional  men  with 
the  result  that  the  best  mark  made  was  only  25%. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  experiences  that  one  gets  in  attending 
such  meetings  is  the  opportunity  to  visit  some  of  the  schools  of  the 
city  in  which  the  meeting  is  held.  The  writer  has,  in  company 
with  the  teachers  of  London,  visited  the  schools  of  Cleveland  and 
Buffalo  and  through  the  public  spirit  of  the  Board  of  Education 
the  schools  of  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Washington,  Philadelphia  and 
NeAv  York.  There  is  an  inspiration  in  visiting  the  schools  of  the 
progressive  cities  of  the  United  States  that  cannot  be  gained  by 
reading  about  them. 

It  is  a  regretable  fact  that  more  Canadian  educators,  especially 
those  occupying  executive  positions,  do  not  attend  these  meetings. 
A  notable  exception  to  this  failure  to  attend  these  great  educational 
gatherings  is  that  of  our  fellow  Inspector  Col.  James  L.  Hughes, 
LL.D.,  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Toronto.  He  is 
without  doubt  the  best  known  to  the  members  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  any  of  the  Canadians  who  attend  their 
meetings. 

A  more  general  attendance  of  Canadians  might  result  in  the 
formation  in  Canada  of  an  Association  similar  to  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.  which  undoubtedly  would  do 
imich  to  promote  a  greater  unity  of  educational  and  national  ideals. 
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SUPPLY  OF  TEACHERS. 

Inspector  Field. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — In  opening  the  discussion  this 
afternoon  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  very  largely  to  that  part  of 
Mr.  McDougall's  paper  that  dealt  with  the  supply  of  teachers  and 
remedies  for  overcoming  the  present  shortage.  Towards  this  ques- 
tion there  are  three  different  attitudes  that  may  be  assumed:  The 
first  is  the  laissez-faire  attitude — that  of  making  the  best  out  of  the 
present  conditions  and  hoping  that  the  system  now  in  force  will 
justify  itself  and  that  the  schools  of  our  province  will  in  a  reason- 
able time  be  filled  with  qualified  teachers.  The  second  position  we 
might  take  would  be  to  adopt  the  policy  advocated  by  Dr.  Putman 
in  his  admirable  paper  last  year,  to  consolidate  the  rural  schools; 
to  convey  the  pupils  of  several  sections  to  a  school  of  3  or  4  rooms 
situated  at  some  central  point,  economize  the  teaching  forces  of  the 
province  and  thus  enable  a  fewer  number  of  teachers  to  do  more 
effectively  the  work  that  is  now  done  by  a  much  greater  number, 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  are,  in  a  legal  sense,  unqualified 
teachers.  The  third  stand  we  might  take  would  be  to  revise  and 
amend  the  academic  and  professional  courses  for  teachers'  certifi- 
cates, making  the  course  more  attractive  and  imposing  less  finan- 
cial burden  upon  the  students,  attracting  in  this  way  to  the  profes- 
sion a  larger  number. 

In  taking  up  these  points  seriatim  we  ask  ourselves:  Are  the 
present  conditions  satisfactory  to  all  concerned — to  the  Department, 
the  Inspector,  the  teacher  and  the  school?  And  if  not  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  we  justified  in  assuming  that  all  will  be  right  in  the 
end.  The  Minister  announces  that  there  are  this  year  in  attendance 
at  the  Normal  Schools  969  students.  We  may  assume  that  900  will 
be  granted  certificates.  This  would  give  less  than  20  for  each 
inspectorate,  without  taking  into  account  the  absorption  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  our  experienced  teachers  by  our  larger  cities 
whose  places  must  be  taken  in  our  rural  schools  by  the  recent  grad- 
uates. In  1912  in  the  Inspectorate  of  East  Huron,  20  teachers 
with  second  class  were  lost  to  the  profession ;  of  these  some 
went  to  the  west,  others  left  to  study  for  a  higher  certificate  and 
were  consequently  lost  to  the  rural  schools,  others  left  to  engage 
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in  other  occupations,  and  four  were  married,  a  number  I  should 
suppose  somewhat  above  normal,  but  1912  was  Leap  year.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  in  East  Huron  the  accessions  to  the  ranks 
are  fully  offset  by  the  recessions.  If  the  same  conditions  prevail 
throughout  the  province,  the  time  is  distant  Avhen  all  our  rural 
schools  will  be  filled  by  legally  qualified  teachers. 

The  Model  Schools  have  done  little  more  than  increase  the 
difficulties  of  inspectors.  To  be  sure  their  graduates  have  in  many 
Inspectorates  driven  out  the  untrained  teacher  and  have  thus 
justified  their  temporary  re-establishment;  at  the  same  time,  many 
students  attend  the  model  school  who  would  otherwise  go  to  the 
Normal  School,  and  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  case  it  is  unfortunate 
that  they  have  again  been  brought  into  existence.  When  I  am 
asked  for  counsel  I  have  no  hesitation  in  strongly  advising  students 
not  to  attend  them,  the  conditions  necessarily  applying  to  them  by 
the  Education  Department  being  extremely  unfavorable,  not  war- 
ranting the  outlay,  if  it  is  at  all  possible  for  them  to  finance  the 
year  at  Normal.  It  is  difficult  to  prevent  model  students  or  third 
class  teachers  from  applying  for  vacancies.  They  feel  their  case 
becoming  desperate  just  before  the  opening  of  school  and  are  will- 
ing to  take  their  chances. 

A  bare  sufficiency  of  teachers  is  good  neither  for  the  teacher 
nor  the  school.  It  is  not  necessary  for  any  legally  qualified  teacher 
to  have  recommendations  to  get  a  position  and  few  have  them; 
when  tliere  are  only  one  or  two  applicants  for  a  school  it  gives  the 
trustees  no  choice;  they  are  by  necessity  forced  to  take  whatever 
offers,  even  though  there  is  no  assurance  of  the  teacher  being  suc- 
cessful. It  is  bad  for  the  teacher,  for  one  of  the  benefits  of  compe- 
tition, a  healthy  incentive  to  effort,  is  absent.  It  results  in  too 
frcciuent  changes  of  teachers — positions  are  too  easily  secured, 
teachers  are  coaxed  away  from  positions  by  neighboring  boards, 
conveniently  situated  schools  are  sought,  and  a  large  number  are 
unsettled  by  looking  forAvard  to  an  urban  position,  ambitions  and 
clianges  for  which  no  one  can  blame  the  teacher  but  which  are 
detrimental  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  rural  sections.  I 
would  not  bring  back  the  times  when  there  were  50  or  more  appli- 
cants for  every  position;  those  times  are  happily  past;  that  was 
when  the  only  avenue  open  to  the  country  boy  or  girl  leading  out 
into  the  great  world  led  through  a  teacher's  certificate;  to-day  we 
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cannot  find  more  than  one  or  two  male  teachers  in  a  township 
and  a  dozen  other  vocations  compete  with  that  of  teaching  as  an 
occupation  for  women,  so  that  the  lowering  of  salaries  is  improbable. 
But  to  ensure  justice  being  done  the  successful  and  experienced 
teacher,  we  should  have  from  5%  to  10%  surplus  to  go  on;  the 
poorer  teachers  would  be  left  for  the  weaker  schools  and  would 
thus  not  be  without  a  position ;  but  for  the  efficiency  of  the  schools, 
to  give  justice  to  the  best  teachers  and  to  provide  an  incentive  for 
better  work,  we  should  have  a  number  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
actual  requirements  for  the  work. 

I  consider  that  the  logical  remedy  for  the  under-supply  of 
teachers  is  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools.  I  do  not  mean  that 
I  would  consolidate  them  simply  because  we  have  difficulty  in 
filling  the  rural  schools  with  qualified  teachers.  It  would  be  much 
easier  to  make  provision  for  the  deficiency  than  to  consolidate  the 
schools.  But  the  advantages  in  other  respects  are  so  manifest  that 
they  should  outweigh  the  difficulties ;  a  central  location  could  be 
taken  on  a  leading  road  at  W'hich  could  be  built  a  school  that  would 
in  some  townships  accommodate  the  pupils  of  six  of  the  neighbor- 
ing sections.  They  M-ould  be  conveyed  to  school  in  covered  vans 
in  all  kinds  of  weather,  better  schools  would  be  provided,  larger 
grounds,  specially  selected  teachers;  there  could  be  a  continuation 
department  so  that  the  boys  and  girls  could  be  kept  at  home  while 
receiving  a  higher  education  and  thus  not  be  tempted  to 
leave  the  farm;  special  subjects  could  be  taught  suitable  to  the 
requirements  of  the  locality.  Such  a  school  w^ould  probably  cost 
from  $8,000  to  $10,000  to  build ;  the  salaries  would  amount  to  about 
$3,000,  the  cost  of  conveyance  to  $2,400,  not  including  the  cost  of 
the  vans  which  would  naturally  fall  on  the  school,  and  the  care- 
taking  and  other  expenses  to  about  $600,  so  that  altogether  the 
annual  up-keep  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6,000.  As  the 
grants  forfeited  by  the  dissolution  of  the  sections  and  those  paid 
to  the  consolidated  school  would  counterbalance  each  other  this 
amount  would  add  between  $200  and  $300  to  the  taxes  of  each  of 
the  various  sections — an  additional  expense  that  you  will  find  the 
ratepayers  will  not  agree  to.  There  was  last  year  in  East  Huron 
a  locality  similar  to  the  one  I  have  described;  what  opportunity 
I  had  I  spent  with  the  most  influential  ratepayers  talking  consoli- 
dation but  they  would  none  of  it;  they  recognized  the  advantages 
I  have  mentioned,  but  when  it  came  to  the  increased  expense,  the 
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advantages  faded  to  the  vanishing  point.  There  are  other  diffi- 
culties in  the  way— such  as  local  jealousies  and  good  school  build- 
ings already  in  existence — these  appear  insuperable  in  the  settled 
parts  of  the  province.  I  was  not  able  to  get  a  consolidated  school 
established,  but  three  new  schools  were  built  largely  as  the  result 
of  the  talk  for  better  school  facilities.  New  countries  do  not  present 
such  difficulties  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  understand  that  in 
them  consolidated  schools  have  proved  quite  successful. 

In  my  opinion  the  remedy  for  the  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
teachers  lies  in  the  revision  of  the  academic  and  professional  re- 
quirements. When  I  began  teaching  in  a  high  school  and  for  sev- 
eral years  afterwards,  there  were  four  recitation  periods  in  the 
morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon;  when  I  became  principal  I 
found  it  necessary  to  have  five  periods  in  the  morning;  at  the 
present  time  almost  all  high  schools  have  five  periods  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  same  number  in  the  afternoon;  examinations  are  set 
to  cover  the  physical  culture  periods  and  the  pupils  are  given  two 
or  three  minutes  recess  in  the  forenoon  to  recover  from  the  nervous 
strain — none  in  the  afternoon.  Most  pupils,  to  be  sure,  have  spares, 
but  many  take  the  full  course — nine  or  ten  recitations  a  day  with 
an  occasional  examination.  I  think  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
are  too  iiiany  subjects  taught  in  the  lower  school,  and  of  these 
science  is  almost  done  to  death,  requiring  a  full  period  each  day 
for  the  first  two  years  and  two  periods  a  day  for  the  science  of  the 
Third  Form.  At  tlie  Normal  School,  the  masters  complain  that 
instead  of  tlie  course  being  of  one  year,  it  should  extend  over  two 
years.  I  believe  that  too  much  is  attempted — the  course  is  too  pre- 
tentious; subjects  such  as  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science, 
for  which  the  teacher  of  the  rural  school  has  no  opportunity  or  time 
to  make  use,  engage  a  large  percentage  of  the  students'  efforts. 
Tlie  subjects  of  the  Normal  Entrance  Course  are  reviewed  and 
attempts  made  at  supplying  deficiencies.  All  this  is  no  doubt  well, 
but  does  it  not  give  the  student  a  wrong  sense  of  proportion  ?  Have 
students  the  correct  perspective  of  their  real  work  as  a  consequence  ? 
When  I  visited  one  of  my  teachers  last  October,  who  had  just 
finished  Normal,  there  was  but  one  lesson  a  week  set  aside  for  III. 
and  IV.  Class  Geography,  History  and  Grammar  because  other 
subjects  had  crowded  them  out  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day.  This 
is  of  course  an  extreme  case,  but  it  indicates  the  tendency. 
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It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  think  the  Normal  Course  could,  with 
advantage,  whether  as  a  settled  policy,  or  as  an  emergency,  adopt 
the  plan  outlined  by  Mr.  McDougall. 

Another  plan  that  commends  itself  to  me  would  be  to  make  two 
grades  of  students — the  division  being  marked  by  those  taking 
honours  and  those  falling  below  the  75%.  Provision  could  be  made 
for  them  in  one  or  more  of  the  Normal  Schools;  the  first  term 
could  begin  the  1st  of  September  or  earlier,  and  end  at  Xmas. 
Special  teaching  of  the  subjects  of  the  Normal  Entrance  Course 
could  be  dropped,  on  account  of  the  special  proficiency  of  the  stu- 
dents in  these  subjects;  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science 
could  be  taken  at  a  summer  session,  and  the  examination  in,  the 
History  of  Education  could  be  taken  at  the  same  time,  the  full 
Interim  Certificate  being  wdthheld  until  such  time  as  these  exam- 
inations were  passed  and  if  desirable  the  certificates  limited  to 
certain  schools.  There  could  be  two  sessions  in  the  year,  if  neces- 
sary, and  permission  to  take  the  examination  be  granted  to 
students  who  would  be  18  years  of  age  before  the  close  of  the  term. 
The  present  course  would  thus  not  be  interfered  with ;  it  would  be 
an  encouragement  to  students  to  obtain  a  higher  academic  stand- 
ing, recognition  would  be  made  of  their  acquirements  by  the  Edu- 
cation Department,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient number  added  to  the  attendants  of  the  Normal  Schools  to 
enable  the  Government  to  finally  abolish  the  Model  Schools  now 
in  existence. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

James  Buchanan. 

To  the  Provincial  Association  of  School  Trustees  of  Ontario. 

Gentlemen, — Owing  to  the  illness  of  the  President,  jNIr.  James 
]\IeEwing,  of  Drayton,  the  responsibility  of  presenting  the  Presi- 
dent's Annual  Address  is  laid  upon  the  Vice-President.  I  regret 
this  for  the  following  reasons :  ]\Ir.  j\IcEwing  has  been  for  many 
years  a  prominent  figure  in  Ontario,  he  has  thought  deeply  upon 
the  various  educational  problems,  and  has  matured  judgment  upon 
solutions  to  these  problems.  He  has  strong  convictions  and  virile 
ability  to  express  the  same,  and  therefore  we  all  hoped  for  and 
expected  a  Presidental  Address  that  would  give  the  keynote  to  this 
Conference. 

Not  expecting  to  occupy  the  chair,  your  Vice-President  has  not 
given  any  special  preparation  during  the  yeAr  to  this  department, 
and  a.s  he  believes  the  Presidential  Address  should  be  given  a  year 's 
earnest  consideration,  I  have  to  crave  your  sympathetic  indulgence 
for  the  several  matters  that  I  am  compelled  to  present  in  a  frag- 
mentary manner,  with  only  a  few  days'  thought,  and  prepared  in 
the  midst  of  other  exacting  duties.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  recom- 
mend for  your  consideration  the  following  matters: 

1.  That  a  letter  of  sympathy  be  drafted  by  a  Committee,  passed 
by  the  Association,  signed  by  the  new  President  and  forwarded  to 
Mr.  James  McEwing  with  our  earnest  hope  for  his  speedy 
reeove^3^ 

2.  My  observation  has  taught  me  that  improvements  should  l)e 
made  on  schools  and  school  premises.  In  our  northern  climate, 
stairs  leading  to  schools  should  not  be  erected  outside  of  the  build- 
ing. Only  one  step  above  the  ground  level  should  be  permitted, 
Icfuling  to  the  main  entrance  door,  and  all  stairs  erected  inside  to 
prevent  accidents  to  thoughtless,  rushing  children,  especially  in  the 
snow  and  ice  season. 

School  closets  are  oft(^n.  in  1be  country  especially,  a  nienace  to 
health.  Children  should  not  he  exposed  to  winter  winds,  nor 
should  they  be  expected  to  make  their  way  from  a  warm  school- 
room, ploughing  through  deep  snow  to  an  ill-covered  closet,  tha,t 
often  gives  congestion  of  the  bowels,  and    sometimes    through    re- 
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straining  nature,  because  of  the  difficulties  encountered,  produces 
disease  that  parents  are  not  always  able  to  account  for.  Covered 
walks  from  a  side  door  of  the  school  to  tlie  closet,  and  these  placed 
not  too  far  away,  should  be  the  rule,  and  thus  safeguard  the 
children,  whose  A'aluable  lives  are  our  best  asset. 

3.  The  success  of  the  Penny  Bank  in  Toronto  should  encourage 
Trustees  to  enter  upon  this  neglected  part  of  our  educational 
system.  How  to  make  money  is  of  less  importance  than  how  to 
save  it,  and  the  other  process,  how  to  spend  money,  is  materially 
helped  by  the  ability  to  save.  Thrift  and  economy  are  twin  sisters, 
and  the  habit  of  saving  early  formed  may  be  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems of  poverty  that  are  the  results  of  careless  thriftlessness. 

4.,  Reneu'ed  efforts  should  be  made  to  encourage  the  Education 
Department  in  their  plans  to  establish  in  every  school  a  library. 
Too  often  Trustees  are  not  seized  with  the  educational  advantages 
of  books,  and  very  often  they  shirk  their  responsibilities  in  this 
regard,  until  the  prospective  loss  of  the  grants  brings  them  to  a 
right  understanding  of  their  duty.  No  school  is  adequately  equip- 
ped whose  only  resource  is  the  Text  Book  or  Reader  and  the  brain 
of  the  school  teacher.  A  dictionary,  an  encyclopaedia,  supple- 
mental reading  of  literature,  biography,  art  and  science  should  be 
supplied  willingly  by  Trustee  Boards,  and  no  school  can  prepare 
scholars  fit  to  fight  life's  battles  without  a  growing  library. 

5.  The  Trustees'  Department  might  w^ell  consider  the  necessity 
of  securing  an  ironclad  teachers'  agreement,  by  which  properly 
qualified  teachers  can  only  change  schools  at  the  mid-summer  term. 
The  difficulty  in  St.  Thomas  has  brought  this  matter  to  public  view, 
and  Trustees  would  do  well  to  lay  down  the  principle  that  teachers 
are  public  servants  and  Trustees  of  the  provincial  education,  and 
therefore  responsible  for  results.  The  children  should  not  be  set 
back  in  their  progress  by  the  change  of  teachers,  say  at  the  Easter 
term.  There  should  be  no  curb  to  a  teacher's  ambition  in  seek- 
ing promotion,  and  plans  could  be  devised  to  fill  places  vacated  by 
stern  necessity;  but  as  teachers  are  now,  and  rightly,  laying  claim 
to  a  pension  from  the  Government,  the  principle  of  change  at  a 
stated  time,  for  all  teachers,  would  work  well  both  for  the  profes- 
sion and  the  education. 

6.  Much  could  be  said  with  regard  to  an  overloaded  curriculum. 
Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  our  teaching  is  leading 
away  from  the  farm.     What    is    the    reason  ?     "What    the    cause  ? 
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Where  the  responsibility?       How  devise  methods  that  will  keep 
boys  on  the  farm  and  lead  those  who  have  left  back? 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  leaders  of  education  in  the 
province,  we  would  respectfully  suggest  the  appointment  of  a 
Provincial  Commission  to  make  a  scientific  survey  of  education 
with  the  end  in  view  of  fitting  our  curriculum  to  the  actual  needs 
of  the  province. 

At  present  our  logical  connection  links  the  public  school  with  the 
university,  and  not  necessarily  with  the  agricultural  college.  True, 
agricultural  education  is  receiving  attention  from  the  Government, 
but  no  adequate  provision  is  made  so  that  an  ambitious  parent 
may  plan  for  a  son  to  graduate  from  the  lower  schools  to  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  with  an  adequate  equipment  of  knowledge  to  fit 
him  to  enter  the  classes  and  secure  the  best  instruction. 

The  Entrance  Certificate  has  some  value.  It  is  supposed  to  fit 
a  child  to  benefit  from  the  prelections  of  the  High  School,  Matricu- 
lation secures  entrance  to  the  university,  and  that  to  the  profes- 
sions. What  Entrance  Certificate  or  what  Matriculation  certifies 
to  the  fact  that  the  pupil  has  been  prepared  for  the  profession  of 
farming,  or  rather  is  able  to  enter  the  college  to  secure  scientific 
knowledge,  such  as  will  enable  him  to  secure  success  in  that 
profession. 

The  ground  work  of  all  education  must  be  the  three  R  's :  Read- 
ing, "  Riting,"  "  Rithmetic."  More  attention  should  be  given  to 
this  indispensable  ground  work.  Bad  spelling  and  poor  writing, 
with  a  weak  knowledge  of  addition,  multiplication  and  subtraction 
are  main  causes  for  mental  inability  to  secure  benefit  from  the  best 
arranged  curriculum. 

In  the  scientific  survey  which  we  suggest,  the  bent  of  the  pupil's 
mind  should  be  the  chief  factor  in  forming  a  curriculum.  The 
options  sliould  cover  the  whole  cast  of  necessary  knowledge. 

Climate,  soil,  drainage,  nature,  are  more  necessary  to  a  farmer 
than  zoology,  psychology  or  Latin,  and  classes  leading  to  the  study" 
of  these  subjects  might  well  be  formed  in  every  Public  School. 
Domestic  science  classes  too,  often  give  girls  instruction  in  the 
higlier  details  of  cookery  than  they  do  in  the  details  of  the  every- 
day cookery  of  most  of  our  people. 

Back  to  the  farm  should  be  the  slogan  of  a  large  part  of  our 
Provincial  Education,  and  the  education  that  does  not  fit  our 
people  for  the  work  which  must  form  a  major  part  of  their  daily 
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duties,  is  in  no  sense  adequate,  although   it    may    furnish    philo- 
sophers, pedants  and  prigs. 

7.  The  High  School  Act  is  made  to  govern  Continuation  Schools, 
with  the  exception  of  the  clause  referring  to  the  obligation  of 
County  Councils  to  pay  a  certain  amount  for  the  education  of 
pupils  from  these  counties,  attending  schools  in  adjacent  counties. 
There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  exist  this  inequality,  and 
steps  should  be  taken  to  make  the  law  so  clear  that  it  becomes  conl- 
pulsory  for  County  Councils  to  make  the  payment  complained  of. 

8.  Then  through  the  earnest  efforts  of  a  teacher  in  a  two-master 
Continuation  School,  that  school  is  raised  to  a  three-master  school, 
the  Act  demands  that  the  Principal  must  be  a  graduate  in  arts,  but 
there  is  no  change  in  the  work  to  be  done.  The  High  School  Certi- 
ficate entitles  a  teacher  to  be  principal  of  a  two-master  school,  and 
it  works  a  hardship  upon  the  teacher  and  Board  that  because  the 
teacher  lacks  the  B.A.  Degree  he  is  not  permitted  to  continue  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  he  has  helped  to  raise. 

9.  The  Trustees'  Association,  forming  as  it  does,  an  integral  part 
of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association,  should  vie  with  the  other 
departments  in  their  sincere  efforts  to  advance  education  in  our 
province.  It  is  true,  that  Trustees  are  only  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  finances,  and  must  conduct  their  business  in 
conformity  with  the  law  and  the  regulations.  But  "the  man  who 
pays  the  Piper  calls  the  tune,"  and  if  Trustees  were  to  enter  upon 
a  dilligent  study  of  the  great  essential  principles  of  education  and 
taking  counsel  with  each  other,  so  that  a  strong  body  of  opinion 
would  be  formed,  the  time  would  be  heralded,  when  their  voice 
would  be  heard  and  listened  to  in  the  councils  of  the  men  whose 
dictum  is  the  be  all  and  the  end  all  of  educational  policy. 

Trustees  sometimes  declare  that  their  function  is  unworthy  of 
the  highest  talent.  If  their  time  is  given  to  cheeseparing  expenses, 
the  function  can  never  be  high,  but  if  they  endeavour  to  cultivate 
a  deep  interest  in  education,  and  forming  judgments  calculated  to 
raise  standards,  present  their  views  to  those  in  authority,  their 
influence  would  no  doubt  "call  the  tune." 

I  wish  the  Conference  much  success  in  the  discussions,  and  pray 
the  Department  may  be  wisely  led  to  helpful  conclusions. 
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TEACHERS'  CONTRACTS  AND  THE  SUPPLY  OF 
TEACHERS. 

By  J.  G.  Elliott,  Kingston,  Ont. 

You  have  assigned  me  a  large  topic  for  discussion  for  I  take  it 
that  the  issues  are  such  that  the  welfare  of  the  different  commun- 
ities, the  family  and  the  child  depend  upon  the  successful  work  of 
the  school. 

At  present  there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  qualified  and  accept- 
able teachers  to  go  round,  and  Boards  must,  therefore,  outbid 
other  Boards  or  leave  their  schools  supplied  with  inferior  teachers. 
Sbme  cities  have  a  good  local  supply  but  most  must  look  to  the 
rural  iMstriets:  Tdwii  girls  <Jo'^€^  qualify  in  the  same  numbers 
as  formerly,'  and-  the  fatroers'  daughters  alone  are  avaiilable. 
Recent  regulations  are  partly  responsible  for  the  scarcity. 

(a)  Abolition  of  ]\Iodel  Schools  cut  off  part  of  the  supply  as 
many  would  not  go  to  the  expense  of  attending  distant  Normal 
Schools  for  education. 

(h)  Age  limit  for  admission  to  Normal  Schools  has  been  raised 
and  more  rigidly  enforced.  If  there  were  plenty  of  teachers  this 
would  be  wise,  l)ut  to  keep  young  High  School  graduates  waiting 
for  3'-ears  to  enter  training  schools  when  there  are  not  enough 
teachers  seems  foolish.  It  increases  the  expense  of  securing  qualifi- 
cation, whicli  deters  some  families  from  sending  their  girls  through. 
Girls  holding  entrance  to  Faculty  standing,  particularly,  and  who 
are  under  nineteen  years  of  age,  find  employment  in  the  West  and 
many  do  not  return  to  Ontario  at  all.  Every  High  Scliool  prin- 
cipal and  Training  School  teacher  will  say  that  these  young 
students  are  the  choice  ones,  and,  under  present  conditions  of 
scarcity,  it  is  folly  not  to  qualify  them  in  some  form  and  secure 
their  services. 

(f )  During  recent  years,  under  departmental  direction,  the 
marking  of  papers  at  teachers'  academic  examinations  has  been 
more  severe  than  formerly,  restricting  the  supply.  Every  thought- 
ful person  will  approve  as  high  an  educational  standard  as  can  be 
maintained,  Imt  should  it  be  raised  in  the  face  of  scarcity? 

To  stop  the  drain  to  the  West  the  Educational  Department  now 
requires  every  student  at  a  Normal  School  or  Facultv  of  Educa- 
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tion  to  sign  a  written  engagement  to  teach  for  at  least  one  year 
following  the  period  of  training  in  Ontario. 

Is  this  succeeding?  It  seems  not  impossible  that  this  regula- 
tion will  make  matters  worse,  since  Western  School  Boards  and 
teachers'  agencies  have  lately  adopted  the  practice  of  making  direct 
offers  to  Ontario  teachers  of  good  reputation.  If,  therefore,  this 
new  regulation  retains  the  inexperienced  teachers,  there  are  facts 
suggesting  that  it  will  have  the  effect  of  losing  more  of  our  exper- 
ienced ones.  A  good  many  of  our  Kingston  teachers  have  had  such 
offers.  There  are  probably  some  I  never  hear  about  but  I  know  of 
a  good  many  offers  made  to  our  best  teachers.  We  lose  teachers 
in  this  way.  I  hear  of  this  practice  in  other  places  and  believe  it 
is  general. 

The  present  requirements  as  to  qualifications  of  Kindergarten 
teachers  are  creating  a  great  scarcity.  After  this  year  vmless  there 
is  a  change  satisfactory  appointees  will  be  unobtainable. 

Formerly  students  could  enter  a  Kindergarten  course  without 
passing  any  qualifying  academic  examination-s,  if  they  had  three 
or  four  years'  approved  experience  in  High  School  or  Collegeiate 
Institutes.  All  the  Kindergarten  teachers  now  on  the  Kingston 
staff,  or  employed  in  Kingston,  have  entered  under  this  standard. 
The  result  was  plenty  of  Kindergarten  teachers. 

Now  a  prospective  Kindergartener  must  hold  Normal  School 
Entrance  standing,  the  same  as  a  grade  teacher,  serve  one  year 
without  pay  in  a  local  Kindergarten,  pass  an  examination  on  this 
year's  course  of  study,  attend  a  second  year  in  a  Normal  School 
and  pass  a  test  at  the  end  of  the  year's  attendance.  A  grade 
teacher  can  qualify  by  one  year's  attendance  at  a  Normal  School. 
The  consequence  is  that  no  student  has  entered  for  this  course 
in  Kingston  since  the  new  regulation  has  come  into  force,  and  I 
venture  to  say  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  any  will  take  it  up.  A 
year  ago  there  Avere  only  three  students  in  training  for  the  Kin- 
dergarten course  at  Ottawa,  and  the  class  at  Toronto  was  small. 

No  standard,  under  which  we  can  obtain  teachers,  can  be  too 
high ;  but  some  regard  must  be  had  to  conditions  of  supply.  Under 
the  present  standard  I  believe  half  the  Kindergartens  of  Ontario 
will  be  closed  in  five  years.  No  Board  of  Education  is  going  to 
pay  Kindergarteners  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  more  than 
grade  teachers,  and  that  will  be  necessary  to  induce  a  sufficient 
18 
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number  to  take  the  higher  qualifications  demanded  now  of  Kinder- 
garten teachers,  as  compared  with  second  class  teachers.  And  the 
loss  will  be  serious  in  the  educational  life  of  the  Province. 

In  considering  qualification  there  is  not  much  that  the  trustees 
can  alter  or  change  with  the  exception  of  having  permission 
granted  those  to  carry  on  the  work  who  do  not  possess  the  neces- 
sary qualifications.  This  has  been  a  feature  with  which  the  rural 
school  sections  have  had  to  contend  but  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances it  is  very  difficult  to  remedy.  One  matter,  however,  should 
be  referred  to,  viz.,  placing  these  parties  on  an  equality  with  those 
who  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  so  far  as  remuneration  is 
concerned. 

Remuneration  is  the  vital  thing  with  school  boards,  and  experi- 
ence teaches  me  that  there  are  several  separate  conditions  entering 
into  the  question: 

(a) -City  schools  under  a  well  arranged  system; 

( h )   City  schools  without  such  system ; 

(c)  Town  and  village  schools; 

(d)  Progressive  rural  sections; 

(e)  Indifferent  rural  sections. 

"With  those  of  the  first-class  very  little,  if  any,  difficulty  arises 
as  the  boards  having  considered  the  subject  from  its  various  stand- 
points have  adopted  flexible  schedules,  and  very  little,  if  any,  fric- 
tion is  experienced.  This  happy  state  of  affairs  does  not,  however, 
apply  to  a  large  number  of  tlie  schools.  Very  frequently  the  men 
comprising  the  board  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  question 
from  the  view  points  of  teacher  and  school  section.  Teachers  with 
the  same  qualification  receiving  less  remuneration  and  being  the 
same  practically  in  all  other  ways  become  restless  and  very  fre- 
quently look  for  sucli  ])Ositi()ns  where  they  think  they  will  be  more 
justly  dealt  with.  These  conditions  can  be  remedied  if  the  board 
will  deal  with  the  teachers  on  a  broad  basis,  wisely  and  well. 

In  some  rural  school  sections  the  boards  are  doing  noble  work, 
and  the  community  that  has  a  good  trustee  board  should  be 
extremely  thankful.  But  in  class  E  the  indifferent,  we  have  a 
melancholy  state  of  affairs.  T  often  think,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  tliat  a  large  number  of  the  schools  are  taught  by  teachers 
who  are  not  able  to  bring  about  the  results  which  one  is  looking 
for.     Teachers  are  not  always  to  blame  however;  the  very  nature 
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of  the  people  constituting  the  school  section  expresses  indifference 
to  results;  so  long  as  trustees  can  so  manage  the  school  to  meet 
departmental  regulations  you  cannot  interfere.  But  what  a  vast 
difference  between  the  two  types!  How  is  it  possible  to  raise  the 
standard  of  people?  An  effort  is  being  made  to  raise  the  standard 
of  teachers.  This  is  right,  and  if  competent  teachers  are  available, 
the  department  should  compel  sections  indifferent  to  the  proper 
training  of  their  children  to  properly  remunerate  those  who  are 
giving  themselves  to  that  class  of  work. 

There  is  manifestly  something  wrong  when  a  school  can  be  com- 
pletely disorganized  by  reason  of  the  school  losing  its  head  or  some 
of  its  prominent  w^orks  during  the  year,  especially  between 
January  and  July.  On  the  other  hand  teachers  like  any  other  per- 
sons should  have  the  right  to  improve  their  positions,  but  it  never 
should  be  at  the  expense  of  the  school  during  the  important  term 
of  the  year. 

It  is  right  and  proper  to  allow  teachers  all  latitude  to  improve 
their  position.  Some  communities  take  a  deeper  interest  in  educa- 
tion than  others,  and  are  willing  to  allow  themselves  to  be  taxed  to 
procure  it.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  some  school  boards  indiffer- 
ent to  the  needs  of  their  community  and  ready  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract not  with  the  view  of  getting  the  best  but  complying  with  the 
existing  regulations  with  the  least  cost.  A  teacher  (a  true  teacher) 
coming  into  such  a  section  will  not  enter  into  the  work  with 
whole  heartedness.  If  the  teacher  does  it  will  only  be  until  an 
opportunity  presents  itself  to  make  a  change. 

Another  feature  of  the  situation  is  small  attendance.  This  is 
not  my  duty  to  consider  now,  but  it  will  have  to  be  considered  in 
the  near  future.  Think  for  one  moment  of  living  in  an  old  estab- 
lished county  of  Ontario  where,  owing  to  the  emigration  of  the 
young  people  the  school  is  depopulated  and  the  fathers  remaining 
conduct  the  affair  Math  a  view  of  cheapness.  The  children,  under 
such  circumstances,  are  being  famished  intellectually  in  a  land  of 
plenty ! 

The  deductions  to  be  gleaned  are  that  all  schools  should  be  pre- 
sided over  by  teachers  possessing  the  best  qualifications  possible. 
If  others  have  to  be  employed  a  difference  in  the  remuneration 
should  be  considered. 

Every  child  should  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  thorough 
training  under  all  circumstances.     The  boy  in  the  rural  school  as 
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Avell  as  the  boy  in  the  city  school  as  far  as  qualification  is  con- 
cerned, should  be  on  an  equality. 

And  now  as  to  contracts : 

Wliat  should  the  agreement  include? 

(a)   Time  of  beginning  services,  duration  of  agreement; 

(6)  Notice  required  to  terminate; 

(c)  An  engagement  to  comply  with  the  School  Act  and  regula- 
tions of  the  province,  and  with  the  regulations  of  the  Board, 
though  so  far  as  provincial  law  and  regulations  are  concerned  this 
is  superfluous. 

The  period  of  engagement  should  be  from  July  1st  to  July  1st. 
]\Ty  opinion  is  that  it  is  best  to  have  the  agreement  continuous 
until  terminated  by  notice.  This  is  the  more  dignified  for  both 
trustees  and  teachers,  and  the  least  likely  to  cause  injurious  dis- 
content. 

The  Board  should  have  notice  at  least  by  June  1st.  of  the  inten- 
tion of  any  teacher  to  terminate  the  agreement.  May  is  now  the 
best  month  in  which  to  engage  teachers  for  the  following  Septem- 
ber. The  prospects  of  finding  a  satisfactory  teacher  during  June 
are  reasonably  good  but  diminish  to  a  minimum  in  August,  by 
which  time  all  desirable  teachers  are  engaged.  Last  year  Kingston 
advertised  for  four  women  teachers  in  June  and  apparently  had  a 
reasonably  good  choice  among  applications  received,  but  none  of 
those  first  appointed  accepted,  and  several  others  subsequently 
declined.  If  this  had  been  left  to  August  our  chance  of  securing 
satisfactory  teachers  would  have  been  very  small. 

The  practice  of  teachers  seems  to  be  to  withhold  resignation  till 
August  1st,  and  often  to  accept  another  situation  and  send  in  their 
resignations  a  few  days  before  the  end  of  August.  Then  we  have 
resignations  from  teachers  at  almost  any  time  throughout  the 
year,  usually  to  permit  acceptance  of  another  position.  It  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  fill  the  positions  tlnis  vacated. 

As  to  remedies  I  have  never  heard  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment or  any  inspector  suspending  a  teacher's  certificate  for  non- 
fulfilment  of  an  agreement;  and  in  face  of  this  no  inspector  would 
care  to  act  without  the  concurrence  of  the  department.  Then 
there  is  the  consideration  that  it  is  often  a  doubtful  advantage  to 
compel  the  service  of  a  discontented  teacher. 

Some  l)()ards  retain  a  certain  hold  on  a  teacher  by  deferring  pay- 
ment to  the  middle  of  the  following  month  with  twelve  payments 
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per  year.  Thus  any  teacher  not  appearing  on  September  1st  and 
not  giving  satisfactory  notice  has  to  deal  with  a  board  in  posses- 
sion of  at  least  one  month's  salary  which  would,  I  presume,  be 
legally  irrecoverable  if  the  agreement  was  broken. 

How  would  it  do  to  retain  the  annual  increment  (in  public 
schools  $50,  and  in  the  high  schools  $100)  until  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  then  pay  it  to  teachers  who  give  due  notice  and  secure 
release  from  the  Board,  or  if  not  released  resume  school  in  Sep- 
tember. Under  this  scheme  teachers  who  did  not  complete  the 
year  would  forfeit  all  or  a  proportion  of  this  sum.  Also  those  fail- 
ing to  take  up  Avork  in  September  without  satisfactory  notice  would 
forfeit  it. 

Should  the  Board  which  is  a  party  to  taking  away  a  teacher 
before  the  end  of  the  school  year  not  compensate  the  Board  thus 
deprived?  A  Board  losing  a  teacher  during  the  year  must  fill  the 
position  as  best  it  can,  and  as  there  are  few  or  no  teachers  unem- 
ployed and  available,  some  other  school  must  be  robbed.  A  penalty 
imposed  by  law  might  make  boards  slow  to  do  this. 

The  curse  of  the  rural  schools  especially  is  the  brief  tenure  of 
position  by  the  teacher.  A  special  grant  payable  to  teachers  an- 
nually after  teaching  in  a  school  for  some  determined  period,  say 
three  years,  would  form  an  additional  inducement  to  teachers  to 
remain,  as  in  any  new  position,  rural  or  urban,  the  special  grant 
would  be  unobtainable  until  after  another  three  years. 

In  view  of  the  suggestions  made  I  beg  to  move  tnat  this  depart- 
ment appoint  a  special  committee  to  consider  the  paper,  and  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting  recommendations  to  be  laid  before  the 
department  of  education  as  to  supply  and  remuneration  of  teachers, 
and  a  form  of  contract  of  advantage  to  the  trustee  boards  of  the 
province,  at  the  same  time  safeguarding  the  interests  of  teachers. 
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THE  SCHOOLHOUSE. 

J.  A.  Ellis. 

The  preparation  of  the  following  paper  on  "The  Schoolhouse, " 
is  based  on  my  many  years  of  experience  as  a  specialist  in  school 
architecture.  In  addition  I  have  quoted  from  two  other  author- 
ities on  schoolhouse  planning,  namely,  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Ittner,  St. 
Louis,  and  ]Mr.  Beverly  S.  King,  New  York. 

The  schoolhouse  is  the  greatest  and  most  important  workshop 
in  the  world.  The  raw  material  taken  into  this  workshop  con- 
sists of  children,  our  little  ones  dearer  than  life  to  us.  These  little 
ones  are  susceptible  to  diseases  of  every  kind;  their  bodies  and 
minds  are  in  a  stage  of  development.  It  is  from  this  tender  raw 
material  that  the  future  statesmen,  the  professional  men,  the 
mechanics,  the  business  men,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  future 
and  the  suffragettes  are  manufactured. 

How  very  important  it  is,  therefore,  that  the  schoolhouse,  the 
workshop,  should  be  as  nearly  perfect  in  design,  construction, 
arrangement  and  sanitation  as  the  most  careful  modern  thought 
can  produce.  The  schoolhouse,  outside  and  inside,  should  be  as 
artistic,  comfortable  and  convenient  as  the  best  homes  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  is  erected.  The  development  of  the  mind  is 
not  more  important  than  the  training  of  the  eye,  through  which 
may  be  achieved  a  higher  conception  of  beauty  in  nature  and  art. 

A  child  of  from  six  to  twelve  years  ordinarily  spends  one  quarter 
of  the  time  in  the  schoolhouse,  and  acquires  knowledge  through  its 
senses,  consequently  it  should  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
develop  its  individuality  by  being  surrounded  by  the  best  in  art, 
and  the  most  beautiful  in  nature. 

A  building,  a  painting,  or  a  statue  may  or  may  not  please  us, 
but  we  should  look  beyond  the  object  and  see  the  man  who  created 
it.  Does  not  the  object  represent  the  man,  and  through  him 
civilization  and  nature?  Therefore,  in  training  the  child,  environ- 
ment is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  the  later  development  of  the 
student  in  his  love  for  tlie  beautiful  means  the  higher  development 
of  the  world. 

Architecture  is  a  form  of  expression,  and  the  measure  of  its 
success  is  the  degree  of  truth  in  tliis  expression.  The  truth  told 
beautifully  is  always  beautiful. 
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A  successful  school  building,  therefore,  is  one  that  tells  its  story 
honestly  and  represents  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

A  school  building  should  not  say  "My  Architect  tried  to  make 
me  look  like  a  Greek  Temple,  or  a  department  store,  or  a  blatant 
exposition  building,"  and  succeeded.  No,  but  rather  it  should  say, 
"I  express  love,  and  truthfulness,  and  beauty,  insomuch  as  love 
and  truthfulness  are  beautiful."  There  is  nothing  difficult 
involved.  It  means  being  consistent  and  not  making  a  schoolhouse 
look  like  a  factory  or  a  residence. 

Educational  buildings  should  be  truthfully  beautiful.  There 
should  be  no  sham  or  imitation  of  any  form.  Far  better  a  wooden 
column  that  carries  its  load  and  frankly  tells  its  story,  than  an 
imitation  of  beautiful  marble.  The  one  is  sincere  and  honest;  the 
other  is  a  sham  and  a  fraud,  and  it  always  fails  to  deceive.  A 
child  notices  details  more  closely  than  an  adult.  An  example  of 
this  sort  will  remain  a  perpetual  lesson  in  deceitfulness  to  young 
citizens  in  the  formative  period  of  their  lives  when  impressions 
received  are  lasting. 

An  educational  building  should  reflect  the  truth  land  integrity 
of  the  people,  not  their  deceitfulness  and  dishonesty.  Students 
should  be  surrounded  only  bj^  the  truthful,  and  the  best,  and  the 
sincere. 

In  too  many  instances  where  school  buildings  are  projected,  the 
matter  of  cost  plays  a  very  important  part.  If  the  time  ever  comes 
when  men  reverence  their  children  as  they  ought,  and  educate  them 
as  they  should  be  educated,  the  first  question  concerning  those 
things  which  effect  their  welfare  will  not  be  a  matter  of  cost. 

The  selfish  adult  population  spend  money  freely  for  their  own 
pleasures  and  ignore  the  welfare  of  the  children.  They  do  not 
lack  money;  they  lack  that  which  a  good  school  would  help  fur- 
nish. They  lack  ideals  of  thrift,  culture,  self-control,  and  regard 
for  childhood. 

"Weak  and  shrinking  school  officials  forget  the  welfare  of  the  ris- 
ing generation  when  they  hear  the  never  ending  cry  of  economy 
in  public  expenditures,  and  the  wail  of  penurious  taxpayers.  How- 
ever, the  average  taxpayer  is  usually  willing  to  contribute  his 
share,  if  the  money  is  well  spent.  Even  the  citizen  who  is  dis- 
gruntled when  the  appropriations  are  first  made  will  usually  laud 
the  enterprise  when  it  is  completed,  if  it  has  been  wisely  executed. 
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Tliis  is  an  age  of  progression.  We  must  keep  up  with  the  proces- 
sion in  this  most  important  work. 

The  works  of  the  archiects  of  the  school  systems  of  various  lead- 
ing cities  of  this  continent,  carried  out  along  consistent  lines  for 
a  number  of  years,  together  with  the  policy  of  securing  the  plan- 
ning of  school  buildings  by  specialists  in  school  architecture,  have 
tended  to  a  standardization  of  the  problem,  until  at  this  day  it 
might  fairly  be-  said  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  an  improperly 
planned  or  poorly  constructed  school  building.  Yet  in  spite  of 
this,  buildings  are  constantly- being  erected  which  give  little  or  no 
evidence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  their 
buiklers. 

Our  commercial  buildings,  such  as  mills,  factories,  office  build- 
ings, and  the  like,  are  up  to  the  highest  state  of  development.  Our 
school  buildings,  while  playing  tlie  most  important  part  in  the 
development  of  the  people,  are  deficient  in  a  great  measure. 

Large  sums  are  being  expended  yearly  in  the  erection  of  educa- 
tional buildings.  The  architect  is  one  of  the  principal  agents  for 
the  wise  a]:)plication  of  this  expenditure.  See  to  it  that  he  under- 
stands schoolhouse  architecture  and  planning,  before  deciding  your 
selection.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  the  schoolhouse  of  twenty  years 
ago.  In  this  age  of  great  activities  in  education  the  conviction  is 
growing  that  a  school  plant  should  be  used  night  and  day,  and 
for  all  sorts  of  social  betterment. 

IManual  training  and  domestic  science  as  well  as  technical 
courses,  are  1)eing  introduced  demanding  special  equipment.  The 
playgrounds  -are  being  used  ahnost  constantly  during  the  summer 
months;  and  in  almost  every  community  improvement  and  social 
intercourse  are  being  taken  up.  The  school  being  the  centre  must 
be  enlarged  and  improved  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  safety  of  our  buildings  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Every 
school  building  over  two  stories  should  be  fireproof,  and  while  all 
school  buildings  cannot  be  erected  fireproof,  nor  is  it  necessary 
tbat  they  should  be  to  make  them  safe  if  proper  construction  is 
employed.  Tt  will  require  but  a  moderate  additional  outlay  to 
fireproof  corridor,  floors,  and  stairways,  also  the  room  in  which  the 
heating  apparatus  is  housed. 

The  safoty  of  our  building  depends  on  the  location  of  its  stair- 
ways, corridors,  and  exits,  the  arrangement  and  the  height  of  the 
rooms,  and  the  site  upon  which  it  is  located. 
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Location  of  the  Builcling. 

The  sclioolhouse  sliould  be  located  to  make  it  conveniently 
accessible  to  the  greatest  number,  as  near  the  centre  of  school 
population  as  possible.  The  site  should  be  on  high  ground,  if  pos- 
sible, and  away  from  noise  and  dust.  The  importance  of  proper 
lighting  should  demand  a  large  site. 

After  deducting  the  area  of  the  building,  planting  and  restricted 
areas,  there  should  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  square 
feet  of  playground  per  pupil,  in  cities.  From  six  to  ten  acres 
would  be  ideal  in  suburban  communities. 

Of  the  orientation  of  the  buildings  there  are  some  differences  of 
opinion,  but  in  our  climate  an  eastern  or  western  exposure  is  pre- 
ferable, as  each  class-room  will  receive  sunlight  during  some  por- 
tion of  the  day. 

Height. 

The  building  should  be  preferably  not  more  than  two  stories 
above  the  basement.  The  corridors  and  class-rooms  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  masonry  walls,  thus  limiting  the  fire  areas.  Stairways 
should  be  ample  and  located  to  reduce  distance  from  all  class-rooms 
to  the  exits  and  the  exits  should  terminate  at  the  yard  level. 

Basements. 

The  basement  should  be  as  near  level  with  the  grade  as  possible, 
provided  with  ample  window  surface,  and  isolated  from  the  rooms 
above.  There  should  be  play  rooms  for  inclement  weather,  general 
toilets  and  bathing  facilities,  and  wherever  possible,  a  gymnasium. 
This  story  should  not  be  less  than  eleven  feet  high,  although  where 
there  is  no  gymnasium,  nine  feet  answers  very  well.  The  floor 
should  not  be  more  than  three  feet  below  grade. 

The  boiler  and  fuel  rooms  should  be  cut  off  effectually  and 
enclosed  in  masonry  walls  with  fireproof  ceilings.  If  a  doorway  is 
found  necessary,  it  should  be  protected  by  an  automatically  clos- 
ing fire  door. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  stairways  and  basement,  is  the  avoid- 
ance of  hollow  spaces  in  walls  and  ceilings,  of  wood  furring,  wood 
lath,   sheathed  walls,  ceilings  and  wainscottings.       Wood    finish 
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should  be  plain  with  few  mouldings  and  dust  lodgings.  Doors 
should  be  without  panels,  all  wood  work  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
all  dark  corners  and  closets  eliminated,  no  doors  from  class-rooms 
to  wardrobes  or  cloak-rooms,  and  a  single  door  'opening  outward 
connecting  class-room  and  corridor  opening  in  a  direct  line  of 
travel  to  exit  or  stairway. 

The  advantage  of  the  single  door  en^ables  the  teacher  to  control 
the  pupils  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  panic  and  to  march  them  to 
safety.  Doors  should  never  open  directly  on  to  stairways  or  be 
hung  to  obstruct  traffic  in  the  corridor.  Stairways  from  upper  to 
ground  floors  where  practicable,  should  be  inclosed  in  incombustible 
materials  with  fire-protected  openings. 

Stairways. 

Stairways  in  proper  number  should  be  provided  and  no  stairway 
should  be  more  than  6  feet  in  width.  They  should  be  in  two  runs 
from  floor  to  floor;  should  have  broad  landings  and  a  hand  rail  on 
both  sides.  The  location  of  stairways  is  very  important.  They 
should  be  arranged  to  serve  definite  groups  of  rooms  with  direct 
line  of  travel  from  class-rooms.  In  this  way  a  natural  division  of 
scholars  is  formed  and  congestion  avoided. 

The  number  of  stairways  and  exits  to  a  school  building  is  a  mat- 
ter of  calculating  the  persons  and  floors  to  be  served  in  an 
individual  building,  and  all  thjat  can  be  given  is  a  rule  suggested 
by  practice,  namely,  that  120  persons  in  line,  two  abreast,  can  pass 
a  given  point  in  less  than  one  minute.  Risers  should  not  exceed  7 
inches  and  the  tread  should  be  12  inches,  and  should  have  a  non- 
slipping  surface.  In  the  matter  of  stairways  and  exits,  what  is 
customary  by  the  pupils  a  number  of  times  each  day  will  always 
prove  the  most  efficient  means  of  egress  in  case  of  emergency. 

Corridors. 

The  importance  of  the  corridors  in  the  planning  of  school  build- 
ing is  often  overlooked  and  the  width  and  lighting  sacrificed  in 
the  interest  of  class-room  space. 

They  must  be  wide  enough  to  prevent  congestion,  and  in  a  gen- 
eral way  corridors  12  feet  wide  may  be  taken  as  a  minimum.  Cor- 
ridors in  high  schools  should  be  not  less  than  14  feet. 
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Well  lighted  corridors  offer  the  best  means  for  decoration  with 
pictures,  casts,  and  mural  paintings.  The  educational  advantages 
of  these  influences  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Corridors  should  not 
be  lined  with  lockers. 

It  is  better  to  place  class-rooms  on  one  side  of  the  corridors  only, 
giving  direct  outside  lighting.  "This  is  the  prevailing  practice  in 
Germany,  while  in  both  Canadi  and  the  United  States  the  general 
practice  is  to  flank  both  sides  of  the  corridors  with  class-rooms  and 
depend  on  transoms  and  end  windows  for  light.  The  latter  cus- 
tom gives  a  more  compact  and  economical  building,  but  it  is  accom- 
plished at  the  sacrifice  of  proper  lighting  and  attractiveness,  and 
is  one  of  the  weakest  points  about  our  ordinary  school  plan. 

Class  Units. 

A  school  building  consists  of  a  number  of  class  units  grouped 
around  corridors  and  stairways.  The  first  step  to  be  taken  there- 
fore, in  planning  a  new  building  is  to  determine  the  size  and  num- 
ber of  these  units.  Great  stress  has  been  placed  by  early  author- 
ities on  the  cubic  feet  and  floor  space  per  pupil,  and  class-rooms 
were  thus  proportioned.  Through  the  introduction  of  mechaniaa] 
ventilation  this  has  given  way  to  a  practice  where  the  number  of 
pupils  to  be  accommodated,  style  of  furniture  to  be  used,  and  the 
proper  lighting  of  the  rooms  are  the  factors  in  determining  the 
size. 

However,  as  many  of  our  school  buildings  are  still  ventilated  by 
the  gravity  system,  it  is  good  practice  to  allow  15  square  feet  of 
floor  space  and  250  cubic  feet  of  air  per  pupil. 

The  number  of  pupils  per  room  is  constantly  decreasing,  and 
where  15  years  ago  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  as  many  as  60 
pupils  per  teacher,  the  number  to-day  is  from  40  to  50.  A  room 
24  feet  wide  and  32  feet  long  will  seat  fifty  pupils  at  single  desks, 
giving  proper  width  for  the  aisles,  space  for  teacher's  desks,  a 
table,  and  other  furniture  at  the  teacher's  end  of  the  room. 

The  width  of  the  room,  where  unilateral  lighting  is  used,  should 
never  be  more  than  twice  the  distance  from  floor  to  window  top, 
and  where  the  outside  conditions  are  favorable,  this  \ndth  will  be 
found  too  great. 

The  height,  then,  should  be  sufficient  for  good  lighting,  but  no 
more,  as  added  height  increases  the  cost  of  both  construction  and 
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maintenance.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  height  of  121/0  to  13 
feet  for  a  room  24  feet  by  32  feet,  will  permit  of  the  proper  glass 
area,  and  may  he  taken  as  a  standard.  The  glass  area  depends  to 
some  pxtent  on  the  location  of  the  class-room. 

A  northern  exposure  requires  more  area  than  a  southern  or 
western  exposure.  The  former  may  require  one-fourth  of  the  floor 
area,  while  in  the  latter  case  one-sixth  of  the  floor  area  may  give 
proper  lighting.  The  story  height,  therefore,  should  receive  care- 
ful consideration.  Kindergartens  should  receive  the  morning  sun, 
and  should  be  carefully  planned,  should  have  separate  exits  and 
lavatories. 

Proper  lighting  of  the  class-room  is  especially  important.  The 
light  should  come  from  the  longest  axis  of  the  room,  and  always 
over  the  left  shoulder  of  the  pupil.  The  light  should  be  as 
unbroken  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  cross-lights  and  shadows. 

One-fourth  of  all  educated  people  on  this  continent  suffer  from 
disturbances  due,  more  or  less,  to  eye  strain  and  its  numerous 
indirect  effects.  The  most  serious  injury  to  children  massed 
together  in  schools  is  the  result  of  imperfect  seating,  lighting,  ven- 
tilation, and  sanitation. 

Cloal'-room. 

The  cloak-room  is  generally  located  at  the  end  of  the  class-room, 
nearest  the  door  leading  to  the  corridor  and  is  formed  by  placing 
a  screen  about  0  feet  high,  having  two  openings  3  feet  6  inches 
wide  and  7  feet  6  inches  high.  The  cloak-room  should  have  a 
separate  foul  air  duct  to  the  vent  flues. 


Atiditorium. 

Every  school  l)uil(ling  of  four  rooms  and  up  should  have  an 
auditorium,  where  funds  will  not  permit,  a  good  substitute  can  be 
arranged  by  ]>lacing  either  sliding  doors  or  rolling  partitions  in 
the  Avail  between  one  of  the  class-rooms  and  the  mnin  corridor. 
The  cost  of  this  arrangement  is  very  small,  and  the  result  very 
satisfactory. 
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Ventilation  and  Vacuum  Cleaning. 

The  importance  of  proper  ventilation  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
In  order  to  ventilate  a  class-room  properly,  from  25  to  30  cubic 
feet  of  fresh  "properly  tempered"  air  should  be  supplied  to  each 
pupil  per  minute ;  that  is  to  say,  there  should  be  fifteen  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  air  withdrawn  from  a  room  that  is  occupied  by  fifty 
people,  and  an  equal  amount  introduced,  every  sixty  seconds,  in 
order  to  preserve  a  reasonable  degree  of  atmospheric  purity. 

The  disease  called  "cold,"  is  often  caused  by  impure  air  and 
lack  of  exercise.  Influenza  and  colds  are  contagious.  The  evil  of 
close  atmospheres  is  largely  the  result  of  elevated  temperatures, 
humidity,  and  absence  of  air  currents.  Tests  have  been  made  on 
men  who  sat  in  impure  air,  but  breathed  pure  air  through  tubes, 
and  they  presented  all  the  symptoms  usually  resulting  from  bad 
ventilation. 

Air  baths  are  as  important  for  bodily  health  as  water  baths. 
Air  is  never  free  from  dust  impurities;  it  is  estimated  that  coun- 
try air  carries  2,000  dust  particles  per  cubic  centimetre ;  city  air 
3,000,000,  and  inhabited  rooms  30,000,000. 

The  importance  of  vacuum  cleaning  is  established  by  the  follow- 
ing results : — 

In  a  clean  hospital  ward,  where  air  was  agitated  by  dry  sweep- 
ing, the  number  of  colonies  of  bacteria  collected  on  a  given  expos- 
ure rose  from  26  to  532,  the  effect  of  ordinary  broom  sweeping. 

Desks  and  Equipment. 

This  subject  is  a  very  exhaustive  one,  and  I  have  already  made 
this  paper  too  long.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  know  where  to  stop. 
I  trust  I  have  not  wearied  you,  and  thank  you  for  your  patient 
hearing. 
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HOME  SCIENCE  SECTION 

HEALTH  IN  AND  AROUND  THE  SCHOOL. 
By  Helen  MacMurchy,  :\r.D. 

Dr.  MacMurchy  spoke  on  health  in  and  around  the  school,  refer- 
ring to — 1,  the  school  grounds;  2,  the  school  buildings;  3.  the 
pupils;  4,  the  teachers,  and  placing  special  emphasis  on  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Playgrounds  are  essential  for  light  and  ventilation,  for  quiet, 
for  recreation,  organized  games,  for  physical  exercise,  open  air 
classes,  and  also  for  provision  for  proper  sanitary  arrangements, 
as  well  as  for  enjoyment  and  pleasure.  A  plea  was  made  for 
larger  grounds,  and  a  better  use  of  these,  as  in  school  gardens, 
models  of  intensive  farming,  tree  planting,  etc. 

Careful  supervision  of  and  interest  in  the  happiness  and  conduct 
of  children  was  spoken  of  as  being  of  primary  importance,  and  the 
speaker  expressed  grave  fears  as  to  the  moral  conditions  among 
school  children  in  some  school  districts  of  Ontario. 

The  lighting  of  school  buildings  by  windows  of  sufficient  size, 
and  the  ventilation  by  windows  easily  opened,  as  well  as  by  other 
means.  Also  heating  by  jacketed  stoves  or  furnaces  and  the  gen- 
eral care  and  cleanliness  of  school  buildings  were  next  discussed. 

In  regard  to  the  health  of  pupils,  medical  inspection  was  a  great 
help,  but  not  statistical  or  formal  inspection.  Teachers'  work  is 
hard,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  enable  them  to  conserve 
their  health.  The  speaker  earnestly  advocated  the  building  of  a 
residence  with  an  accomplished  superior  person  as  head  of  the 
residence  in  connection  with  each  normal  school,  and  the  University 
Faculty  of  Education.  She  also  drew  attention  to  the  approach- 
ing meeting  of  the  International  Congress  of  School  Hygiene  at 
Buffalo  on  August  25th,  1913,  and  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  for  a  visit  to  Ontario  by  Dr.  James  Kerr, 
of  London,  England,  who  is  an  eminent  authority  on  school 
liygiene. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOSPITAL  DIETITIAN. 

Mrs.  Esson  Reid,  Dietitian,  Toronto  General  Hospital. 

As  far  back  as  25  years  ago  hospitals  employed  household  science 
teachers  to  instruct  pupil  nurses  in  simple  invalid  cookery,  and 
there  were  diet  kitchens  where  custards,  jellies,  and  broths  were 
made  for  patients  by  nurses.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  quite  a 
common  thing  for  hospitals  to  employ  a  teacher  to  give  lessons  in 
cooking  to  the  pupil  nurses  in  the  training  schools,  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  a  household  science  teacher  has  been  employed  for 
eight  months  of  the  year  to  teach  pupil  nurses  of  the  Sick  Child- 
ren's Hospital  in  a  properly  equipped  class-room.  These  nurses 
were  taught  invalid  cookery  in  individual  amounts.  From  the 
class-room  they  went  in  turn  to  small  kitchens  near  the  wards 
where  they  w^ere  in  charge  for  a  week,  and  prepared  simple  foods 
for  patients.  This  gave  them  practice  work  after  their  lessons, 
and  they  were  also  required  to  estimate  the  cost  per  capita  of  their 
cooking  for  the  week.  Two  years  ago  the  General  Hospital  decided 
to  have  a  dietitian.  At  the  same  time  Hamilton  City  Hospital 
added  a  dietitian  to  its  staff  of  instructors,  London  Victoria  Hos- 
pital had  had  a  dietitian  for  two  or  three  years,  Wellesley  Hos- 
pital, Toronto,  evidently  never  thought  of  doing  without  one,  noiv 
the  Sick  Children's  Hospital  employs  a  dietitian  to  teach  pupil 
nurses  and  to  supervise  all  the  diets  of  the  hospital.  Thus  the 
work  of  a  dietitian  has  grown  so  necessary  that  it  has  been  thought 
wise  to  inform  the  general  public  of  the  nature  of  the  work. 

The  necessity  for  a  specially  trained  woman  to  take  charge  of 
the  dietary  department  in  hospitals  shows  itself  both  in  the 
administrative  side  of  the  work  and  in  the  teaching.  In  many 
hospitals,  the  buying  of  food,  employment  of  cooks,  and  other 
kitchen  help  has  for  years  been  left  to  a  steward,  who  also  receives 
the  diet  orders  from  the  wards,  plans  the  meals  for  patients  and 
the  help,  and  sends  what  he  thinks  the  proper  food  to  these  ward 
pantries.  He  may  know  something  of  planning  meals  for  ordinary 
healthy  people,  but  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  most  stewards  of 
hospitals  know  anything  about  food  requirements  for  sick  people. 
If  there  happens  to  be  sent  to  the  ward  pantry  food  from  which  a 
nurse  can  supply  the  special  needs  of  her  patient,  she  can  use  some 
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discretion  in  serving  that  patient;  if  not,  then  it  is  a  question  if 
the  patient  gets  the  food  that  is  prescribed  by  the  doctor.  Even 
if  a  nurse  can  cook  well  and  has  been  taught  food  values,  and  to 
prepare  special  diets,  she  often  cannot  use  her  knowledge  because 
she  has  not  the  right  materials  to  use.  And  even  if  she  had  them, 
there  would  be  two  people  preparing  food  for  one  pntient,  M'hich 
would  mean  much  unnecessary  waste  of  time  and  food.  Therefore 
there  is  great  need  for  a  practical  trained  supervisor  over  all  food 
and  kitchens.  Any  capable  woman  who  has  had  home  training 
only,  cannot  do  this  on  account  of  the  differences  between  home 
and  hospital  work.  There  are  different  classes  of  people  to  cater 
for — patients,  public  and  private,  doctors,  nurses  and  help.  Suit- 
able diet  must  be  provided  for  each  class.  "What  would  be 
acceptable  and  would  meet  the  needs  of  me,  would  not  do  for 
another.  Here  would  be  the  dietitian's  opportunity  for  economi- 
cally using  all  parts  of  foods  which  have  to  be  bought  in  bulk,  e.g., 
meat  bought  by  the  carcase.  Tender  and  the  more  expensive 
cuts  could  be  sent  to  patients  who  pay  large  amounts  of  money  for 
special  care,  and  to  patients  who  are  very  ill  and  require  special 
or  tempting  diet  yet  who  cannot  pay  for  it.  Cheaper  cuts  are  more 
nutritious,  can  be  cooked  so  as  to  be  delicious,  and  are  really  more 
acceptable  to  people  doing  hard  work  such  as  cleaning.  Or  hearts 
of  lettuce  make  a  dainty  salad  for  a  private  patient's  tray,  and  are 
sufficient  for  a  patient  who  can  take  very  little  food,  but  they 
would  simply  be  laughed  at  by  a  hungry  working  man,  yet  this 
same  man  would  enjoy  a  salad  of  the  large  outside  lettuce  leaves, 
shredded  and  mixed  with  vinegar  and  salt,  or  a  plain*  salad 
dressing. 

Tlie  cooking  of  food  in  large  quantities  would  be  a  problem 
to  the  woman  Avith  only  home  training,  also  the  serving  of  many 
different  kinds  of  meals  at  different  hours,  promptly  and  without 
waste  or  confusion ;  the  keeping  steady  of  the  help  staff  so  that  if 
one  drops  out  unexpectedly  (and  in  hospitals  the  unexpected  is  of 
common  occurrence),  another  is  available  to  fill  the  vacancy.  This 
means  that  a  dietitian  must  know  how  to  do  every  part  of  the 
work  under  her  supervision,  how  long  it  should  take  an  ordinary 
person  to  do  it,  and  must  see  that  the  work  of  those  in  her  depart- 
ment meets  the  Avork  of  those  in  other  departments. 

There  is  much  more  cleaning  to  do  in  a  hospital  than  in  a  home, 
and  it  must  be  done  in  a  different  way.     For  example,  the  handling 
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of  food  in  large  quantities  requires  more  people  to  do  it.  The 
more  work  there  is  being  done,  the  more  clearing  up  there  is  to 
follow.  The  mixing  of  all  classes  of  people  necessitates  careful 
hygienic  cleanliness,  all  dishes  must  he  sterilized  after  each  meal, 
and  sometimes  isolated  dishes  used,  etc. 

Again  a  woman  might  he  able  to  do  this  work  herself,  and  yet 
have  no  ability  to  teach  others  to  do  it.  INIany  a  young  housekeeper, 
unexperienced  in  cooking,  has  gone  for  help  to  an  older  woman 
who  is  famed  as  a  cook,  only  to  meet  with  some  such  directions  as 
these,  ' '  How  do  I  make  that  cake  ?  Oh !  I  just  take  a  spoonful  or 
tw^o  of  sugar,  a  lump  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  two  eggs,  and 
beat  them  in  a  bowl,  add  a  teacupful  of  milk,  and  flour  enough  to 
make  it  stiff  but  not  too  stiff,  put  it  in  the  oven  and  cook  it. ' '  Any 
one  who  has  attempted  to  follow  such  instructions  will  understand 
that  there  are  women  in  the  world  who  are  good  housekeepers 
themselves  but  have  no  power  to  impart  their  knowledge  to  others. 
A  specially  trained  woman  who  has  the  ability  to  teach  should 
supervise  this  work  in  hospitals. 

There  are  other  advantages  to  the  hospital  in  liaving  a  dietitian. 
In  a  large  hospital  there  will  be  more  than  one  kitchen,  several 
pantries  or  serving  rooms,  and  different  dining  rooms.  To  be 
economically  handled,  all  food  should  pass  through  the  hands  of  a 
head  dietitian.  It  has  been  indicated  that  foods  purchased  in  bulk 
can  be  handled  more  acceptably  by  a  trained  woman.  The  plan- 
ning of  meals  will  depend  on  first  the  orders  on  the  daily  order 
sheets  from  the  wards,  next  the  food  material  on  hand,  some  of 
which  may  be  perishable  and  should  be  used  at  once,  and,  lastly,  on 
the  food  obtainable  at  each  season  of  the  year.  Again,  all  soup 
stocks  could  be  made  in  one  kitchen,  necessitating  one  set  of  stock 
pots.  Soup  stock  could  be  ordered  by  the  quart  as  needed  by  dif- 
ferent kitchens.  Thus  if  o)dy  portions  edible  in  each  part  of  the 
hospital  are  sent  out  of  the  sorting  room  of  a  main  kitchen,  there 
need  be  no  waste  of  food  in  smaller  kitchens  and  pantries,  as  there 
is  sure  to  be  if  food  is  sent  out  as  purchased.  Also  left-over  foods, 
not  usable  in  one  part,  could  be  returned  to  the  sorting  room  and 
from  there  sent  where  thej^  would  be  welcome. 

A  dietitian  will  insist  that  food  be  handled  in  a  cleanly  way,  and 
that  the  employees  haA^e  proper  conditions  for  so  doing  it.  Kitchen 
utensils  will  be  used  and  cleaned  more  carefully,  and  last  longer 
if  properly  purchased  in  the  first  place.    Just  here  I  may  say  that 
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no  one  can  buy  utensils  for  her.  She  knows  that  there  is  no  econ- 
omy in  cheap  utensils;  also  the  kinds  that  are  most  easily  kept 
clean,  and  shapes  and  sizes  that  will  be  required  for  each  kind  of 
cooking  and  serving  in  the  many  different  ways. 

A  dietitian  is  responsible  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  kitchen,  and 
sees  that  cleaners  have  a  time  for  accomplishing  their  work  with- 
out hindrance.  She  will  also  keep  account  of  all  the  food  used. 
and  the  cost  of  it,  prepare  a  monthly  statement  of  the  total  cost  of 
it,  the  number  of  people  served,  with  the  cost  per  capita.  This 
blfick  and  Avhite  evidence  of  her  ability  to  manage  her  department 
financially  will  always  appeal  to  business  men.  Even  if  she  does 
not  do  the  buying  of  food,  she  will  be  able  to  specify  and  order 
what  she  wants.  There  w^ill  be  no  buying  of  poor  food  stuffs,  for 
she  can  refuse  to  use  them.  When  there  is  more  than  one  diet 
department,  one  refuses  a  poor  food,  and  it  is  sent  to  another; 
thus  the  buying  of  inferior  food  can  continue.  One  head  of  a  dietary 
department  is  a  better  arrangement  from  both  administrative  and 
eeonmical  standpoints. 

Nurses  who  have  been  trained  in  the  diet  school  are  taught  to 
be  economical,  and  are  more  efficient  in  the  use  of  food  materials 
and  in  the  serving  of  food  to  patients.  Meals  are  served  properly 
and  systematically.  This  means  not  only  comfort  to  sick  people 
but  saving  of  waste  and  wear  and  tear.  Special  diets  can  be  plan- 
ned and  food  values  worked  out  for  the  doctors,  meeting  the  needs 
of  patients  on  special  diet,  and  facilitating  a  doctor's  practice  in 
tlie  hospital,  for  diet  is  first  prescri])ed  by  the  doctor  and  practi- 
cally carried  out  by  nurses.  The  planning  of  such  diets,  varying 
of  restricted  diets,  and  calculating  of  food  values  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  nurses  in  training,  also  to  the  doctors,  as  well  as  of  interest 
to  tlie  dietitian. 

In  small  hospitals,  perhaps  owing  to  financial  circumstances  and 
because  of  accommodation  for  comparatively  few  paying  i:)atients, 
there  is  usually  one  dietitian  wlio  will  have  all  these  duties  to  super- 
vise. She  Avill  liave  less  help ;  she  may  have  charge  of  all  the 
domestic  part  of  tlie  institution;  kitchens,  laundry,  buying  of  food, 
housekeeping  generally,  and  teaching  of  nurses,  often  of  cooks.  In 
tlie  past,  indeed  in  many  present  instances,  hospit/al  housekeepers 
are  trained  nurses  who  have  had  no  special  training  for  this  work, 
who  may  be  efficient,  but  often  are  not.  Often  a  graduate  nurse 
acts   as   assistant   supcrintondent   of   nurses,   helping   to   supervise 
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and  teach  the  nurses  in  training,  adding  to  these  duties  those  of  a 
housekeeper,  because  a  specially  trained  housekeeper  cannot  be 
afforded.  Is  it  not  a  more  natural  plan  to  keep  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  training  of  nurses  under  the  women  who  have  been  spe- 
cially trained  for  it,  leaving  household  management  and  dietitics 
to  the  household  science  graduate?  In  most  small  hospitals  this 
would  be,  I  think,  practicable.  The  practical  woman  who  is 
trained  to  do  laundry  work  will  organize  the  work  and  supervise 
in  a  laundry  with  far  more  efficiency  than  the  trained  nurse  who 
has  never  done  such  work  or  made  a  study  of  it.  In  a  small  hos- 
pital a  dietitian's  work  may  therefore  have,  as  in  homes,  more 
variety  and  less  rush,  and  yet  be  of  great  interest  and  benefit  both 
to  herself  and  those  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact. 

In  large  hospitals,  a  dietitian  will  probably  have  only  one  or 
two  of  these  departments  to  manage,  but  the  work  will,  of  course, 
be  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  ideal  arrangement  for  such  hos- 
pitals would  be  a  head  dietitian  to  supervise  all  dietary  depart- 
ments with  3  or  4  trained  assistants,  under  her,  in  charge  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  work. 

Before  the  day  of  diet  kitchens,  food  for  private  patients  was 
prepared  and  cocked  in  the  public  kitchen.  The  meals  were  plan- 
ned by  the  steward,  sent  to  the  serving  pantries  and  placed  on 
steam  tables  or  stoves.  Nurses  came  there,  set  their  trays,  and  got 
what  they  thought  their  patients  would  like  or  could  take,  depend- 
ing entirely  upon  what  they  understood  was  meant  by  fluid,  semi- 
fluid, soft  and  light  diets.  If  the  ordinary  meal  from  the  kitchen 
supplied  the  wants,  they  took  it ;  if  not,  a  special  order  was  sent  to 
the  steward  for  the  desired  food.  If  this  was  sent  up  uncooked  the 
nurse  had  to  cook  it  in  the  serving  pantry  as  best  she  could.  Some- 
times she  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  cooking,  though  often  she  did, 
and  wonderfully  did  those  nurses  manage  under  great  difificulties. 
However,  it  was,  at  its  very  best,  a  wasteful  way  of  managing. 
Here,  too,  a  trained  supervisor  has  become  necessary.  "When  a 
dietitian  begins  her  work,  unless  it  be  in  a  new  or  wealthy  hospital, 
the  kitchen  or  diet  school  is  usually  a  room  or  rooms  which  can  be 
spared  and,  if  possible,  near  the  serving  pantries.  It  may  have  to 
be  simply  equipped  and  the  diet  to  consist  of  plain  food  well 
cooked  and  properly  served.  In  most  cases  there  will  be  no  speci- 
ally equipped  class-room  for  teaching  classes  in  cookery,  such  as 
are  found  in  many  of  our  public  schools.     As  the  kitchen  cannot  be 
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spared  during  the  day  for  class  work,  this  must  be  done  at  night 
after  a  long  day  in  the  kitchen,  and  may  take  from  2  to  21/,  hours. 
The  diet  kitchen  is  responsible  for  all  the  cooking  for  the  private 
patients  and  sometimes  the  serving  of  it.  Nurses  may  do  all  the 
cooking  or  only  part  of  it.  I  think  meals  can  be  planned  and 
served  better  if  completely  controlled  in  one  kitchen  and  served 
by  those  who  prepare  them.  This  is  the  plan  in  the  General  Hos- 
pital at  present.  As  I  began  the  work  with  3  nurses  I  divided  the 
cooking  into  3  parts;  giving  the  senior  nurse  (cook)  charge  of 
meats,  vegetables  and  soups,  the  intermediate  (baker)  nurse  charge 
of  bread,  rolls,  cake,  pastry  and  salads  (her  duty  is  to  sort  the 
lettuce  and  celery  when  it  comes  to  the  kitchen,  looking  at  the 
menu  to  see  what  is  required  of  each  for  the  day's  meals,  and  to 
put  it  on  ice  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  used  quickly  when 
needed).  The  junior  nurse,  the  one  who  has  entered  the  kitchen 
last,  has  to  be  taught  individual  and  invalid  cookery.  For  prac- 
tice she  makes  custards,  jellies,  desserts  and  ices,  and  also  the  beef 
tea,  beef  juice,  scraped  beef  balls  and  chicken  broth.  She  is  also 
responsible  for  seeing  that  salad  dressing  is  always  ready,  and  that 
the  food  car  is  ready  for  sending  to  the  pantry,  each  nurse  hav- 
ing ready  and  putting  in  her  share  of  the  meal,  salads,  and  hot 
things  last  and  as  far  apart  as  possible.  If  there  are  two  junior 
nurses,  as  there  are  at  present,  the  work  of  the  junior  nurse  is 
shared  by  the  two  newest  nurses,  giving  each  more  time  for  being 
taught  individually. 

One  and  sometimes  two  probationers,  on  duty  for  half  the  day, 
are  res]>onsible  for  keeping  the  kitchens  and  store-room  clean. 
They  also  set  the  trays  in  the  pantries. 

Nurses  are  on  duty  at  C^  a.m.  The  beef  tea,  beef  juice,  scraped 
beef  balls,  and  chicken  liroth  are  prepared  first  by  the  junior  nurse. 
The  senior  nurse  cool<s  the  breakfast.  Tlie  intermediate  nurse 
looks  .qfter  l)read  and  rolls,  and  prepares  the  fruit  for  the  break- 
fast trays.  The  two  junior  nurses,  as  soon  as  the  broth  is  finished, 
get  l)i'(';id  and  butler  cut  and  the  food  car  ready,  one  going  to  the 
lianlry  at  10  minutes  to  eight  to  begin  making  toast,  filling  cream 
])itchers,  and  getting  ready  to  serve  breakfast.  This  is  always  the 
hardest  meal  to  serve  because,  while  trays  are  being  served,  toast  is 
being  made,  liquids  and  semi-liquids  such  as  gruel  heated,  and 
eggs  are  cooked  in  any  way  a  patient  prefers  them.  Two  nurses 
serve  in  the  main  pantry,  one  in  a  second  smaller  pantrj'.     The 
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senior  nurse  remains  in  the  kitchen  and  begins  to  get  the  dinner 
ready.  This  'is  also  the  time  for  the  probationers  to  sweep,  dust, 
clean  refrigerators  and  get  the  kitchen  ready  for  the  morning's 
teaching  and  cooking. 

The  nurses  return  to  the  kitchen  at  nine,  and  from  9  to  11  is  the 
teaching  hour.  One,  the  newest  nurse,  will  be  having  lessons  in 
invalid  cookery,  another  making  desserts,  another  rolls  and  cake, 
the  senior  preparing  meats,  vegetables  and  soap.  This  is  the  busy 
hour  for  the  dietitian.  Everything  cooked  is  made  a  lesson  to  the 
nurse  who  does  it,  and  it  is  generally  full  of  interest.  If  the  nurses 
have  had  their  theory  in  class,  many  principles  can  be  emphasized 
as  they  work.  At  eleven,  the  supervisor  begins  "to  take  stock," 
as  it  were,  to  see  if  each  nurse  has  planned  her  work  so  that  every- 
thing will  "connect"  at  noon.  Serving  utensils,  bread,  butter, 
cold,  are  put  in  the  oar  by  the  junior  nurse,  salads  have  been 
freshened  and  put  in  a  cool  place  until  put  together  at  the  last 
moment.  Hot  things  are  put  in  last  and  the  man  is  waiting  to 
take  the  car  to  the  pantry.  In  serving  one  nurse  stands  between 
the  steam  table  and  serving  table,  puts  ice  water,  cream,  butter 
and  bread,  salads,  and  dessert  on  the  tray  which  is  to  be  sent  first 
(each  patient  receiving  his  own  tray  marked),  while  the  second 
nurse  pours  tea  and  hot  water,  serves  the  hot  part  of  the  meal,  so 
that  things  for  that  tray  are  ready  at  one  time.  If  there  are  chops 
or  steak,  they  are  prepared  in  the  kitchen  and  cooked  in  the  pantry 
as  the  trays  are  sent  out,  so  that  meats  are  not  overdone  or  cold. 
By  one  o'clock  dinner  is  served  and  the  diet  nurses  go  to  dinner 
and  are  then  off  duty  until  3  p.m.  Between  3  and  5  p.m.  there  is 
little  time  for  anything  but  the  preparation  of  supper,  as  there  is 
usually  a  nurse  off  duty  or  if  they  all  go  to  class  (which  is  from 
5  to  6)  everything  in  the  kitchen  must  be  left  tidy  before  they  go. 
From  6  to  7  there  are  the  car  dishes  to  clear  away,  supplies  to  put 
away,  rolls  to  set,  the  kitchen  to  leave  tidy  and  often  linen  to  put 
•away.  On  class  nights  nurses  return  to  the  kitchen  at  6.30.  so  that 
it  is  often  after  7  p.m.  when  the  work  is  finished.  The  hours  are 
long,  every  moment  occupied,  yet  nurses  all  like  the  diet  school, 
are  eager  to  learn,  and  on  the  whole  do  splendid  work. 

This  diet  school  also  has  a  pupil  dietitian.  My  plan  has  been  to 
have  her  first  do  the  work  of  each  nurse  in  turn  in  the  kitchen  for 
48  days  (a  nurse's  time  in  the  school),  or  less  if  she  proves  a  good 
cook  and  quick.     This  teaches  her  what  to  demand  of  the  nurses 
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when  she  begins  to  supervise — it  also  gives  the  dietitian  an  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  of  her  ability  to  cook,  and  of  her  executive  ability. 
Then  this  pupil  dietitian  is  given  charge  of  the  ordering  of  sup- 
plies, planning  menus,  supervision  of  probationer's  work,  linen, 
and  lastly  the  kitchen.  She  always  supervises  the  cooking  of  the 
breakfast,  and  also  writes  out  the  daily  order  sheet  for  the  nurses 
in  the  kitchen,  which  corresponds  to  the  division  of  the  cooking,  so 
that  if  the  nurses  wish  to  know  how  much  food  to  prepare,  they 
can  consult  the  columns  on  the  order  sheet  which  indicates  the 
number  to  be  served  from  each  pantry.  If  there  are  special  orders 
they  must  be  on  this  order  sheet.  Then  there  is  a  serving  slip  for 
the  nurse  who  serves  which  is  made  out  from  the  daily  order  sheet 
sent  from  the  wards,  so  that  while  the  serving  nurse  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  private  patients  she  can  tell  what  goes  on  each  tray  by 
a  glance  at  her  slip  on  the  table.  When  one  stops  to  think  how 
frequently  one  nurse  is  substituted  for  another,  one  realizes  the 
value  of  this  systematic  arrangement  of  the  work. 

The  relation  between  dietitian  and  pupil  nurses  is  necessarily  a 
confidential  one.  There  are  endless  questions  to  ask  and  answer, 
chats  about  food  values  as  the  work  is  done.  The  size  and  weight 
of  the  portions  of  foods  which  give  100  calories  of  heat  in  the 
body — bulky  foods,  easily  digested  foods,  expensive  foods,  etc. 
Also  a  nurse  is  taught  how  to  remedy  possible  mistakes. 

From  this  account,  one  readily  sees  that  a  dietitian  is  first  of  all 
a  teacher.  She  must  know  how  to  cook,  how  to  get  good  results 
from  others,  how  to  organize,  must  exact  obedience,  must  be  able 
to  "size  up  a  situation"  quickly  and  act  prom-ptly. 

I  should  like  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  course  of  lectures  I  have 
gradually  worked  out  for  the  nurses.  This  last  year  I  began  by 
giving  to  the  junior  class  of  53  nurses,  eight  lectures  on  the  physi- 
ology of  the  digestive  organs.  I  did  not  begin  by  defining  physi- 
ology. I  ])egan  by  describing  an  ordinary  stove,  asking  where  the 
air  got  in,  how  w^aste  got  out,  how  drafts  were  increased  and 
checked,  what  a  stove  is  for,  what  is  put  in  to  give  heat,  whyit  makes 
it  l)urn,  how  different  kinds  of  fuel  burn.  Then  I  applied  this 
illustration  to  the  human  body,  taught  thoroughly  the  organs  in- 
volved in  the  combustion  of  food,  tlieir  formation,  use,  position  in 
relation  to  other  organs,  where  oxygen  for  combustion  enters  the 
body,  and  how  waste  is  got  rid  of.  Thus  my  first  lectures  deal 
with  the  human  stove.    To  the  next  class  I  gave  10  or  12  lectures  on 
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foods  or  fuel  for  this  human  stove,  taking  up  first  food  principles 
(those  which  build  body  tissue,  those  which  produce  heat  and 
energy).  Then  I  dealt  with  each  food  principle  in  turn,  showing 
the  sources  of  it  in  foods,  the  effect  of  cooking,  its  use  in  the  body 
and  where  digested,  its  absorption  and  assimilation  by  the  body 
cells.  Having  dealt  with  the  food  principles  in  this  way,  my  class 
knew  what  was  meant  by  metabolism.  Then  followed  short  lec- 
tures on  meat,  vegetables,  milk,  eggs,  cereals  and  fruit. 

To  the  intermediate  class  my  lectures  were  on  diet  in  disease  or 
what  foods  to  use  if  the  human  stove  is  out  of  order.  By  this 
time  the  class  is  thoroughly  interested,  and  12  lectures  of  1  hour 
each  are  too  short  for  the  ground  to  be  covered.  There  are  lec- 
tures on  energy,  calculation  of  food  values,  approximate  calcula- 
tion by  the  100  calorie  system  with  a  demonstration  of  some  100 
calorie  portions.  Hospital  diets,  diet  after  operation,  infant  feed- 
ing, diet  for  growing  children  and  elderly  people,  diet  in  fevers, 
diabetes,  gastric  diseases,  cardiac  diseases,  and  renal  diseases.  One 
can  cover  only  a  very  limited  ground  in  such  a  short  course  of 
lectures,  but  from  this  method  of  study,  a  nurse  ought  to  be  able 
to  read  a  book  on  dietitics  intelligently  and  her  nursing  itself 
increases  her  practical  knowledge  of  dietetics. 

I  can  hardly  close  without  reminding  you  that,  while  the  work 
is  interesting,  the  hours  are  long  (at  first  from  6  a.m.  until  8-9  and 
10  at  night,  latterly  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  Avith  sometimes  an  hour 
free  in  the  afternoon),  the  work  is  heavy,  and  there  is  much 
responsibility.  This  is  true  not  only  of  hospital  dietitians  but  of 
other  dietitians  as  well.  The  work  is  new,  here  in  Canada,  not 
generally  understood,  and  there  is  no  precedent  to  guide  us.  There- 
fore I  think  that  household  science  graduates  should  have  a  club 
or  association  to  prescribe  salaries,  hours,  etc.,  just  as  nurses  and 
teachers  have.  In  closing,  I  should  like  to  submit  this  idea  as  one 
meriting  serious  consideration  from  all  household  science  gra- 
duates. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND    HYGIENE 
SECTION 

THE  NURSING  ASPECT  OF  MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF 

SCHOOLS. 

Miss  Lin  a  L.  Rogers. 

The  nursing  aspect  of  medical  inspection  lT,as  changed  very 
materially  since  the  work  began.  Tn  former  days  the  nurse's  duty 
was  limited  to  treating  in  the  school  the  children  sent  by  the  medi- 
cal inspector  and  making  home  visits.  The  object  of  the  visits  was 
to  explain  the  reason  for  exclusion,  and  if  advisable,  to  suggest 
home  treatment.  Later  the  nurses  made  weekly  class-room  inspec- 
tions in  addition  to  their  other  duties.  At  the  present  time  the 
work  of  the  school  nurse  presents  quite  a  different  aspect.  She  is 
a  Municipal  Social  Service  Worker  as  well  as  a  school  nurse. 
Owing  to  the  varying  populations  and  changing  conditions  in  dif- 
ferent cities,  the  work  must  necessarily  be  planned,  along  lines  to 
suit  the  community  in  which  the  w^ork  is  to  be  done.  I  wish  to 
speak  particularly  of  the  system  in  Toronto — as  it  now  is. 

The  nurse's  first  duty  in  the  morning  is  to  readmit  pupils  who 
have  been  absent  two  or  more  days  for  any  unassigned  cause.  If 
.she  is  in  doubt  about  the  condition,  the  child  is  left  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  medical  inspector.  The  nurse  makes  minute  inquiries 
as  to  the  reason  for  absence,  whether  there  has  been  illness  in  the 
home,  or  if  the  child  itself  has  been  ill,  and  finally  makes  a  gen- 
eral inspection  of  the  child  before  signing  the  readmission  slip, 
which  is  sent  to  the  teacher. 

The  nurse's  next  duty  is  to  inspect  a  certain  number  of  class- 
rooms. During  tlie  inspection  any  children  found  with  defects, 
disease  or  marked  unclcanliness  are  sent  to  the  nurse's  office  for 
a  closer  and  more  careful  inspection. 

The  cliild  with  very  dirty  hands  and  face  is  given  soap  and  a 
paper  towel,  and  is  shown  how  to  wash,  as  often  there  are  no 
facilities  at  liome  for  performing  even  this  simple  task.  Cases  for 
diagnosis  are  referred  to  the  medical  inspector  by  means  of  a  refer- 
ence card.  The  child  witli  the  unclean  head  is  given  a  printed  form 
staling  liow  the  hair  should  be  treated.  This  is  carefully  sealed  in 
an  envelope  and  directed  to  the  mother.  The  child  is  sent  home 
and  told  to  return  just  as  soon  as  the  head  can  be  cleaned.     Those 
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with  unclean  and  decayed  teeth  are  asked  to  bring  money  for  a 
tooth  brush  and  paste,  if  they  have  none.  These  are  supplied  to 
school  children  at  cost,  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  nurse  is 
responsible  for  the  supply  ordered.  Demonstrations  are  given  to 
the  children  on  the  care  of  the  brush  and  paste,  and  regular  tooth 
brush  drills  kept  up.  Those  requiring  dental  care  are  taken  to  the 
dental  clinic  and  appointments  made.  The  nurse  keeps  a  watch- 
ful supervision  over  them  and  sees  that  the  appointments  are  kept, 
as  far  as  possible,  until  the  teeth  are  finished,  and  the  card  comes 
back,  marked  "terminated."  If  a  child  is  found  with  defective 
eyesight  he  is  taken  to  the  eye  clinic,  where  an  oculist  examines 
the  eyes,  and  gives  a  prescription.  This  is  taken  to  an  optician 
who  fits  glasses  at  cost.  The  Board  of  Education  provides  glasses 
when  parents  are  unable  to  pay  for  them.  When  a  condition  of 
enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids  is  present  and  hearing  or  breathing 
is  interfered  with,  the  nurse  does  not  rest  until  she  has  these  con- 
ditions remedied.  She  obtains  the  written  consent  of  the  parents 
and  takes  the  children  to  the  clinic  and  makes  an  appointment  for 
operation.  She  keeps  track  of  the  child  until  he  is  through  with 
the  hospital  treatment  and  back  in  school  again.  If  a  child  has 
■some  orthopedic  defect,  he  is  taken  to  the  hospital  and  the  defect 
<?orrected.  If  it  is  a  case  where  the  splints  or  braces  have  become 
too  small,  means  are  looked  for  to  have  proper  braces  supplied.  The 
nurses  have  been  asked  to  help  in  securing  artificial  eyes  and  limbs 
for  wage  earners  of  a  family  and  they  have  never  failed  to  find 
some  way  of  providing  what  was  wanted  through  charity  organ- 
ization or  private  charity. 

When  a  case  of  suspected  contagious  disease  is  found  a  suspect 
slip  is  given  to  the  child  stating  the  reason  for  being  sent  home.  A 
duplicate  is  sent  to  the  central  office.  The  medical  inspector  is 
notified  and  visits  the  child  within  24  hours  to  make  the  diagnosis. 
The  Board  of  Health  is  notified  as  soon  as  a  positive  diagnosis  is 
made.  A  large  number  of  contagious  cases  have  been  detected  and 
isolated  through  this  precaution.  Recently  in  one  of  the  schools 
of  this  city  a  teacher  told  the  school  nurse  that  her  throat  had  been 
troubling  her  for  several  days,  the  nurse  examined  the  class  and 
sent  several  children  to  the  medical  inspector  with  the  request  to 
liave  them  examined.  She  also  notified  the  superintendent  of 
nurses.  Culture  tubes  were  sent  to  the  school  at  once  by  the  chief 
medical  inspector  with  an  order  that  the  throats  of  all  children  in 
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that  class  be  swabbed.  The  next  day  it  was  learned  that  out  of 
the  forty  (40)  cultures  taken  7  were  positive:  and  one  of  the  car- 
riers was  the  teacher. 

In  one  overcrowded  school  a  class  was  held  in  a  nearby  church, 
in  a  room  used  for  Sunday  school.  Cases  of  diphtheria  were 
reported  from  time  to  time,  and  finally  when  2  were  reported  at 
the  same  time  cultures  were  taken  of  the  whole  class.  It  was  found 
that  there  were  six  carriers.  The  nurse  also  discovered  that  the 
carpet  used  in  the  hall  floor  and  leading  into  the  class-room  had 
not  been  lifted  for  ten  years.  This  seems  to  be  a  place  where 
cleanliness  w^as  not  next  to  godliness.  The  value  of  the  work  of  the 
school  nurses  in  the  homes  cannot  be  estimated.  She  is  a  friendly 
adviser  to  the  mother  and  helps  to  regulate  all  the  family  affairs, 
from  getting  work  for  the  father  to  helping  the  mother  provide 
clothes  for  the  new  babe.  "When  a  case  of  discharging  ear  is  found 
a  culture  is  taken,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  the  bacilli  of  diph- 
theria have  been  found.  These  children  are  excluded  until  all 
danger  is  past,  and  in  several  instances  operations  have  lieen 
necessary  to  save  the  child.  When  a  child  is  noticed  looking 
anasmic,  and  appears  listless  and  lacks  energy,  and  especially  if  a 
cough  is  present  the  nurse  goes  to  the  home  on  a  friendly  visit, 
and  by  dint  of  sympathetic  questioning  unearths  a  history  of  con- 
sumption in  the  family.  This  child  is  sent  to  the  medical  inspec- 
tor for  examination.  If  he  decides  a  further  examination  is  neces- 
sary the  child  is  taken  to  the  chest  clinic  and  a  report  sent  to  the 
office.  The  clnlcl  is  kept  under  careful  supervision  and  the  name 
recorded  for  reference. 

I  have  many  reports  in  the  office  of  children  2,  3,  and  4  years  of 
age  who  have  had  glasses  fitted  through  the  nurse's  efforts.  A 
nurse  saw  a  child  turning  its  head  to  one  side  to  look  at  a  picture 
book,  when  it  should  have  been  looking  directly  at  it,  and  observed 
wliat  the  mother  never  would  have  suspected,  that  there  was  some 
defect  of  eyesight.  Tlio  mirsc  took  the  child  then  and  there  to 
the  eye  clinic.     Is  not  that  repaying  a  hundred  fold? 

Another  report  states  that  a  child  with  an  offensive  discharg- 
ing ear  and  who  could  not  hear  when  the  mother  called  to  him 
was  taken  by  the  nurse  for  examination.  A  foreign  body  was 
removed  from  the  ear  that  had  been  there  for  two  years.  Think  of 
the  difference  in  the  future  of  that  child ! 
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Our  campaign  for  clean  teeth  has  had  remarkable  results.  A 
large  number  of  the  school  children  are  going  to  their  own  dentists, 
others  to  clinics.  The  municipal  dental  clinic  which  has  recently 
been  started,  and  the  school  clinics,  which  are  being  established  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  will  mark  an  era  in  progressive  measures 
for  the  care  of  the  teeth,  hitherto  unknown. 

The  school  nurses  have  provided  the  equipment  for  one  of  these 
clinics,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  a  model  for  every  city,  town 
and  village  in  the  Dominion. 

We  are  aiming  to  make  a  better  and  happier  nation  of  our 
children.  If  we  can  in  the  least  measure,  help  in  protecting  those 
of  tender  years  until  they  can  reason  out  the  value  of  life  and  its 
surroundings,  we  shall  not  have  worked  in  vain. 

A  few  concrete  cases  will  serve  to  show  what  Toronto's  parti- 
cular needs  are  and  how  we  dispose  of  them. 

The  following  was  reported  to  the  school  nurse  by  the  truant 
officer.  A  mother  was  just  recovering  from  an  illness  and  able  to 
work  very  little.  She,  with  the  father  and  four  children  were  liv- 
ing in  one  room  on  the  third  story  above  a  Chinese  laundry.  The 
air  was  stifling.  The  furniture  consisted  of  a  Daisy  cot,  a  mattress 
on  the  floor  and  a  very  small  heating  stove.  The  school  nurse 
called  three  times.  She  paid  75c.  to  have  a  bed  taken  to  the 
family,  which  a  friend  had  given  her.  The  school  donated  $5.00 
from  their  fund  to  buy  food.  The  nurse  provided  clothes  and  left 
3  tooth  brushes  for  the  children.  Finally  she  looked  up  relatives 
of  the  family,  who  did  not  know  of  their  distress,  and  they  found 
better  c[uarters  for  them  and  suitable  furniture.  The  family  is 
now  in  comfort, 

Georgie,  aged  8  and  sister  Gertrude  aged  11,  were  found  at 
home  with  6  other  children.  ^Mother  dead.  The  oldest  daughter, 
who  is  the  housekeeper,  had  her  leg  and  arm  amputated,  by  a 
street  car,  shortly  after  coming  out  to  this  country  from  Russia. 
Georgie,  who  was  very  anaemic,  was  taken  by  the  nurse  to  the  Sick 
Children's  Hospital,  because  he  was  unable  to  see  to  do  his  work 
in  school.  It  was  found  that  he  needed  glasses,  and  they  were 
fitted.  He  was  then  taken  to  the  Forest  School  for  the  summer. 
His  physical  condition  being  so  much  better  for  the  rest,  food  and 
fresh  air,  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital  on  his  return,  and  had  his 
tonsils  removed.  Glasses  were  fitted  a  second  time,  because  he 
broke  the  first  ones.    The  father  having  to  pay  for  them  this  time. 
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He  was  then  taken  to  the  municipal  dental  clinic  and  his  teeth 
were  filled.  By  tliis  time  it  was  decided  that  Gertrude  should  have 
something  done  for  her  throat,  and  the  father  gave  his  consent  to 
have  her  tonsils  removed.  This  was  done  and  she  also  had  her 
teeth  filled  at  the  municipal  dental  clinic.  They  will  both  go  to 
the  Forest  School  again  this  summer.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  fall 
they  will  start  again  with  a  new  lease  of  life.  Just  consider  the 
facts  of  this  case. 

Another  nurse  found  a  little  girl,  10  years  of  age,  in  a  class- 
room suffering  from  defective  vision.  The  teacher  reported  that 
she  could  not  see  to  do  her  work.  On  visiting  the  home  the  nurse 
found  that  the  mother  had  died  and  left  a  number  of  children. 
The  father  seemed  to  care  very  little  about  them,  and  they  were 
placed  in  various  homes.  The  women  who  adopted  this  little  girl 
was  very  poor,  and  did  not  feel  that  she  could  afford  to  spend 
money  for  glasses.  The  school  nurse  took  her  to  the  H.  S.  C.  eye 
clinic,  procuring  a  prescription  for  the  glasses,  which  the  doctor 
said  she  should  have  at  once.  The  little  girl  said  she  would  try  to 
persuade  her  father  to  give  her  money  for  the  glasses  when  he 
next  came  to  see  her.  He  gave  her  $2.00  and  this  w^oman  who  so 
kindly  looked  after  her  had  a  pair  of  frames  which  she  gave.  The 
complete  cost  of  the  glasses  was  $1.50.  She  is  now  getting  along 
mucli  better  at  school,  and  the  nurse  is  going  to  take  her  to  the 
dental  clinic  and  have  her  teeth  put  in  order.  The  father  refuses 
to  liave  anything  done  to  the  teeth. 

Still  anothei'  report  comes  to  the  school  nurse,  on  going  to  look 
up  a  school  child,  found  Alice,  12  years  old,  keeping  house,  and 
looking  after  2  little  boys.  The  boys  were  put  in  the  Orphan's 
iroine  and  a  friend  of  the  nurse  offered  to  take  Alice  for  a  couple 
of  years  and  iillow  her  to  finish  her  schooling. 
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THE  STATUS  OF  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS  OF  ONTARIO. 

John  Dearness^  IM.A.,  London. 

Synopsis. 

Physiology  and  hygiene,  if  properly  tauglit,  has  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  every  claim  to  a  place  on  the  public  school  and, high 
school  courses  of  study  possessed  by  any  other  subject.  Potentially 
it  has  high  disciplinary,  cultural  and  moral  values.  Herbert 
Spencer's  argument  in  his  classic  essay  on  the  Values  of  Know- 
ledge that  on.  the  ground  of  utility  or  useful  knowledge  it  deserves 
the  very  highest  place  has  never  been  refuted. 

]\Iany  states  and  provinces  give  the  subject  under  notice  con- 
spicuous attention  in  both  their  public  and  high  school  courses  of 
study,  but  Ontario  has  nothing  to  be  proud  of  in  this  regard.  She 
gives  it  a  name  and  a  narrow  place  in  the  pul)lic  school,  but  not 
even  a  name  nor  an  option  in  the  high  school. 

Some  years  ago  physiology  and  hygiene  w^as  a  high  school 
entrance  examination  subject.  The  cramming  process  that  too 
generally  passed  muster  for  the  teaching  of  it,  and  of  which  I  had 
at  the  time  the  best  of  opportunity  to  judge,  moved  me  to  speak 
and  vote  for  its  removal  from  the  list  of  examination  subjects.  ]\Iy 
hope  was  that  less  ground  covered  in  a  more  pedagogical  manner, 
and  with  a  higher  purpose  wculd  give  better  results.  I  believe  that 
the  status  of  the  subject  to-day  is  lower  than  it  was  before  it  was 
removed  from  the  examination  list.  Out  of  138  teachers-in- 
training  fresh  from  the  high  schools  17  of  them  averred  that  they 
had  never  had  any  instruction  in  the  subject  in  either  public  or 
high  school,  while  the  knowledge  of  the  others  might  be  compared 
to  knowing  only  simple  addition  in  a  full  course  of  arithmetic. 

To  illustrate,  typical  answers  received  were  that  the  use  of 
oxygen  in  the  body  is  to  purify  the  blood ;  and  that  the  waste  mat- 
ter of  the  cells  is  carried  off  through  the  intestine.  The  nature  and 
function  of  lymph  and  the  hygienic  importance  of  the  sixth  year 
molar  were  altogether  beyond  them. 
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1  ilo  not  propose  to  raise  the  question  whether  or  not  it  is  suffi- 
cient in  the  public  schools  to  read  some  popular  hygiene  relating 
to  sunshine,  food,  cleanliness,  and  infection;  but  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize as  strongly  as  I  can  that  even  these  lessons  cannot  be  pro- 
perly taught  by  teachers  ignorant  of  elementary  knowledge  of 
anatomy  and  physiology. 

■  It  is  true  that  a  few  lessons  on  this  subject  are  prescribed  in  the 
normal  schools,  but  if  intending  teachers  were  to  come  to  these 
institutions  well  grounded  in  both  public  and  high  school  courses 
in  the  subject,  there  would  still  be  left  enough  for  the  normal 
schools  to  do  in  the  fields  of  lighting,  heating,  ventilating,  humidi- 
fying school-rooms,  inculcating  hygienic  practices  in  school  life, 
testing  drinking  water,  guarding  the  sanitation  of  the  accessory 
buihlings,  dealing  with  cases  of  infectious  diseases  and  with  acci- 
dents liable  to  occur  in  school  life,  not  to  speak  of  the  necessary 
instruction  in  the  pedagogics  of  the  subject. 

In  short,  physiology  and  hygiene  ought  to  be  greatly  strengthened 
in  the  public  school  course,  placed  on  the  high  school  course  for  all 
jnipils  and  made  compulsory  there  for  all  intending  teachers. 
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PHYSICAL  CULTUBE  IN  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 

(Abstract  of  Address  of  President  J.  A.  Magee.) 

In  all  the  leading  countries  of  the  past  and  present,  physical 
development  and  perfection  has  been,  and  is  one,  of  the  great 
national  ideals.  There  is  in  all  people  an  instinctive  respect  for 
the  strong  things  of  life,  especially  when  combined  with  purity 
and  gentleness.  Through  all  the  history  of  the  race  it  has  been 
"  the  survival  of  the  fittest"  and  at  the  present;  and  during  all 
futurity,  it  must  be  the  same,  with  this  difference :  that  in  the  past 
it  has  been  the  survival  of  the  fittest  physically,  while  in  the  future 
it  must  be  a  survival  of  the  fittest  mentally.  Hence  it  becomes  of 
paramount  importance  that  the  body  be  well  cared  for,  as  we  know 
that  a  healthy  strong  mind  cannot  exist  in  connection  vitally  with 
a  weak,  undeveloped,  sluggish  body. 

The  child  attends  to  his  physical  development  naturally  through 
his  ceaseless  play  activities;  the  man  has  his  measure  of  exercise 
in  connection  with  his  employment ;  but  the  boys  and  girls  of  con- 
tinuation school  age  are  at  that  peculiarly  critical  period  of  life 
when  the  child  is  becoming  a  man  or  a  woman,  and  is  deciding  by 
his  physical  treatment  of  himself  what  kind  of  man  or  woman  he 
shall  become.  It  is  what  is  commonly  called  "the  awkward  age," 
and  is  the  time  when  proper  physical  education  is  most  needed. 

The  object  of  all  school  physical  training  should  not  be  to  pro- 
duce gymnasts,  or  acrobats,  but  healthy  normal  bodies  in  which 
all  the  organs  perform  their  functions  perfectlj^  especially  those 
of  respiration,  digestion,  and  nutrition. 

The  necessary  equipment  is  cheap  and  plentiful :  1.  Space,  or 
room  for  free  activities,  preferably  out-doors,  or  in  a  well-ventil- 
ated room.  Exercises  should  never  be  taken  where  the  air  is 
vitiated,  as  the  extra  vigorous  breathing  does  more  injury  to  the 
child  by  inhaling  poisonous  gases  to  poison  the  blood  than  can  be 
balanced  by  the  good  derived  muscularly;  2,  fresh  air;  3,  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  This  last  item  is  the  least  plenti- 
ful of  all;  in  fact  its  scarcity  is  the  only  reason  why  more  boys 
and  girls  do  not  enjoy  the  advantages  that  should  be  theirs.  A 
congested  programme  is  no  excuse  for  the  lack  of  physical  train- 
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in<>:;  rather  is  it  a  loop-hole  for  those  who  are  indifferent  to  the 
child 's  welfare,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  compelled  to  be  careful 
concerninuf  his  mental  load. 

The  kind  of  training  should  vary  to  suit  certain  local  conditions, 
sex,  and  physique.  Continuation  schools  supplied  mainly  from 
rural  communities  should  take  exercises  for  correcting  certain 
faults  in  carriage,  for  improving  functional  activities  and  for 
maintaining  that  healthy  condition  of  the  blood  produced  by  the 
free  open  air  of  their  homes.  Town  pupils  require  more  muscular 
development,  as  well  as  the  training  given  tO'  rural  pupils.  The 
exercises  should  not  be  prolonged  to  the  point  of  fatigue,  but  only 
to  a  condition  of  lively  exhilaration  and  renewed  activity.  The 
teacher  should  also  oversee  the  games  of  the  children,  and  for  her 
own  sake,  as  well  as  theirs,  she  should  take  part  in  many  of  them. 
The  special  drill  movements  should  be  midway  between  periods  of 
dismissal. 

The  benefits  from  such  training  are  many  in  number,  viz.,  self- 
development  and  recreation  of  the  teacher;  good  mental  training 
for  the  pupils  to  remember  the  movements  and  voluntarily  control 
their  muscles;  more  prompt  obedience  and  true  respect  for  those 
in  authority;  a  stronger  bond  of  sympathy  between  teacher  and 
]nipil ;  renewed  functional  activities  in  all  concerned ;  many  chances 
for  incidental  lessons  in  virtue,  morality,  toleration,  bravery,  truth, 
etc.,  and  the  production  of  beautiful  bodies,  clean  lives,  and  bright 
minds. 
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SPELLIXG  VERSUS  EDUCATION. 

(Abstract  op  Address  of  John  Dearness,  M.A.) 

Most  of  the  school  studies  can  justify  their  place  on  the  cur- 
riculum on  more  than  a  single  ground.  Spelling  can  do  so  solely 
on  account  of  its  utility.  It  is  necessary  as  an  art  in  the  written 
expression  of  thought.  Its  study  affords  no  kind  of  mental  training 
worth  mentioning  but  on  the  contrary  in  its  present  inconsistent 
fashion  it  stultifies  the  inductive  processes  of  reasoning  which  the 
teacher  strives  in  the  other  subjects  to  develop.  If  c-r-o-w  is  "cro," 
the  lerner  asks  "why  is'nt  b-r-o-w  "bro'"?  The  teacher  cannot 
tell.  He  is  sure,  however,  that  the  child  who  reasons  in  spelling 
must  often  go  the  rong  ( ?)  way. 

Sunmiaries  of  large  numbers  of  time-tables  made  in  the  United 
States  and  the  mother  country  agree  nearly  with  a  summary  of 
100  time-tables  used  in  Ontario  schools.  They  all  show  more  time 
devoted  to  spelling  than  to  any  other  subject  except  one.  Eng- 
lish-speaking children  are  giving  on  the  average  over  1,000  hours 
more  to  spelling  than  the  children  in  European  countries  where 
the  spelling  is  nearly  foneticized.  This  means  that  more  than  a 
year  of  the  English-speaking  child's  life  is  devoted  to  the  un- 
developing  spelling-drill  which  the  others  can  devote  to  genuin 
education  in  literature,  science,  and  the  arts  of  reading  and  com- 
position. Here  lurks  a  greater  menace  to  British  welfare  and  pros- 
perity than  are  German  warships  and  aeroplanes. 

Is  this  sacrifice  to  the  dreary  drill  of  the  spelling-book  neces- 
sary ?  Is  it  worth  while  to  aim  at  and  work  for  perfection  in  spell- 
ing ?  It  can  be  proved  that  ninety  per  cent,  or  more  of  this  almost 
impossible  attempt  is  expended  for  the  sake  of  less  than  ten  per 
cent,  of  our  words.  Because  of  the  emphasis  we  place  on  the  spell- 
ing of  anomalous  words  we  make  the  spelling  of  the  longer  lists  of 
somewhat  similar  rational  words  uncertain.  Qualify,  magnify, 
and  hundreds  of  other  similar  words  are  speld  with  -ify;  but 
liquefy,  stupefy,  and  a  few  others  are  speld  with  -efy.  Our  drill- 
ing on  the  latter  few  makes  the  children  uncertain  as  to  the  spell- 
ing of  the  other  multitude.  They  may  memorize  the  lists  this  week 
20 
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but  next  month  they  forget  which  have  -ifij  and  which  have  -efij. 
"Why  not  spell  them  all  with  -ifij,  teaching  them  all  in  part  of  one 
lesson,  and  be  done  with  it  ? 

The  psychologists  tell  us  that  some  children  are  eye-minded, 
others  are  ear-minded.  But  by  the  method  in  vogue  of  teaching 
priiiiary  reading — the  fonic  method,  the  best  method  known — they 
are,  so  far  as  spelling  is  concerned,  all  made  more  or  less  ear- 
minded.  By  ear-spelling,  the  majority  of  our  words  fortunately 
keep  pretty  close  to  the  conventional  form.  If  the  quite  non-fon- 
etic  words  are  speld  by  ear  they  can  still  be  easily  read  and  that 
meets  the  primary  purpose  of  spelling.  The  teacher  who  per- 
sistently checks  the  pupils'  departures  from  fashion  as  they  occur 
in  the  various  written  exercises  and  shows  the  makers  how  to  con- 
form will  turn  out  fairly  good  spellers.  This  is  known  as  the 
incidental  method  of  teaching  spelling.  It  is  the  effectiv  method 
of  the  printing-house.  Of  course  it  takes  much  time  to  check  and 
drill  on  the  examples  of  non-conformity  but  there  is  no  time  wasted 
on  words  that  pupils  spell  right  any  way.  The  investigations  and 
somewhat  inharmonious  conclusions  of  Rice,  Gregory,  Wallin,  and 
others,  demonstrate  that  a  judicious  combination  of  the  incidental 
and  direct  or  formal  methods  is  best.  Properly  conducted  tran- 
scription exercises  serv  the  pupil  w^ell,  and  economize  the  teacher's 
time. 

Besides  impi-oving  our  method  of  teaching  and  reasonably  modi- 
fying our  aim  and  standards  of  efficiency,  we  can,  and  should 
simplify  many  of  our  "puzzle-headed"  spellings.  No  one  can  show 
any  reason  for  continuing  to  add  -vgh  to  tho,  for  perpetuating  the 
affectation  that  once  pronounced  lionor  with  accent  on  the  second 
syllable  to  rime  with  detour,  for  writing  -ped  instead  of  t  in  stepi. 
The  person  who  writes  siv  for  sieve  saves  time  and  loses  no  cul- 
ture, r'  in  scoit,  h  in  ghost,  gh  in  sprightly,  were  put  in  these 
words  tliru  ignorance.  Why  should  any  one  who  knows  these  facts 
help  to  kcej)  them  there? 

Professor  William  T.  Foster,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Psy- 
chology, summarized  the  spelling  errors  (?)  in  10,000 — entrance- 
to-college  essays  and  showed  that  76%  of  them  were  due  to  the 
attempts  of  the  candidates  to  spell  according  to  correct  analogies. 
There  is  no  dout  that  Avhen  teachers  are  encouraged  to  use  and  to 
teach  an  ap])roximately  rational  spelling  the  public  school  oppor- 
tunities of  the  pupils  Avill  be  enricht  a  clear  fifteen  to  twenty  per 
cent. 
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REPORT  OS  ''SUPPLEMENTARY  READING." 

W.  F.  Moore,  Principal  Dundas  Public  School. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  I  was  ably  assisted  by  Dr. 
Locke,  of  Toronto,  Inspectors  Ballard  and  Gill,  of  Hamilton,  Inspec- 
tor Smith,  of  Wentworth  County,  Mrs.  Hanna,  of  Sarnia,  Miss 
F.  B.  Adam,  of  Hamilton,  and  the  assistant  teachers  of  the  Dundas 
Public  School. 

The  list  contains  poetry,  fairy  tales,  nature  story,  voyage  and 
travel,  adventure,  history,  fiction,  and  biography.  Last  year,  when 
1  presented  a  similar  report,  the  convention  referred  it  back  to 
have  the  number  of  titles  increased.  We  think  you  will  now  find 
the  list  to  be  suiSciently  comprehensive  to  be  satisfactory.  We  do 
not,  for  a  moment,  think  that  the  list  is  exhaustive.  ]\Iany  teachers 
will  miss  favourite  authors  and  titles.  You  will  readily  under- 
stand that  "of  the  making  of  books  there  is  no  end,"  and  the  list 
submitted  is  not  one-tenth  of  what  we  had  on  our  list  originally, 
but  for  one  reason  or  another  many  had  to  be  dropped. 

Bible  stories  should  be  told  regularly  to  junior  classes.  INIany 
beautiful  Bible  stories  there  are,  which  will  hold  the  children 
entranced  if  properly  told. 

AVe  think  that  short  stories  are  the  best — stories,  especially  for 
younger  children — should  be  stirring — alive — with  something  doing 
all  the  time. 

The  periods  of  reading  should  be  short,  never  more  than  ten 
minutes  at  a  time,  and  like  the  serial  story  in  the  magazine,  stop 
at  the  exciting  moment ;  stop  when  the  children  want  you  to  go 
on.    Don't  go  on  when  the  children  want  you  to  stop. 

These  readings  might  come  as  a  pleasant  break  between  the 
regular  lessons ;  not  just  before  12  or  4,  when  the  children  are 
watching  the  clock  to  get  away. 

We  direct  attention  to  the  History  Readers.  i\Iany  of  you 
know  the  stand  that  I  have  taken  for  years  on  the  matter  of  his- 
tory. It  is  this: — If  we  can  get  our  pupils  interested  in  history, 
to  have  a  love  for  it,  we  have  accomplished  far  more  than  if  they, 
under  compulsion,  have  learnt  every  date,  every  event  in  the  Public 
School  History  book,  but  have  a  distaste  left  forever  for  the  study. 
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Prices  prom  IMcClelland  &  Goodchild,  Limited,  or  from 
Methodist  Book  Room.  ^ 

First  Book  Classes. 

Tile  Little  Red  Hen    30 

Mrs.  Biddy's  Queen  Chicks    03 

Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk 30 

The  Little  Lame  Prince    25 

Puss  in  Boots   30 

Story  of  the  Little  Rabbits    

Mother  Goose  Stories    30 

Nature  Studies  for  Youngest  Children 40 

A  Day  in  the  Sands    03 

Tom   Thumb    30 

Royal  Treasury  of  Song  and  Story 25 

Teddy  Bray's  Story   03 

I\Iary  IL^d  a  Little  Lamb    03 

The  Three  Bears    30 

Bob  and  the  Blackbird    10 

Oriole   Stories    30 

British  Empire,  First  Infant  Readers 15 

Royal  Crown — Infant  Series   15 

Long  Ago  Stories 40 

The  Babes  in  the  Woods 07 

Dick  Whittington   .' 30 

Cindcroalla    '. 30 

Second'  Book  Classes. 

P.lack    Hcauty    25 

Si  like  ;it  Shane's 30 

By  -Meadow  and  Stream 10 

Reynard  the  Rox    25 

Kings  in  Exile   50 

Sinbnd  tlie  Sailor 15 

Aladdin  and  His  Wonderful  Lamp 15 

Stories  Children  Love    1 .  25 

Purring  when  You're  Pleased 10 
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Alice  in  Wonderland 25 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 75 

The  Secret  Garden    1 .  50 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Re-told 35 

Stories  of  Canada  (Selections  from  "Makers  of  Canada")        .25 

Miss  Alcott's  Girls    05 

Stories  of  England 50 

Story  of  Hiawatha 05 

Story  of  Ulysses 40 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature 25 

Anderson 's  Fairy  Tales    25 

Grimm 's  Fairy  Tales    25 


Third  Book  Classes. 

Child's  Book  of  Nature 1 . 00 

Plants  and  Their  Children 65 

Little  People  of  the  Snow 35 

Breer  Rabbit  Stories   30 

Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands 60 

Little  People  of  Japan 35 

Pied  Piper   30 

John  Gilpin 

History  Readers, — Maeilillan    30 

History  Readers, — Britannia    40 

Brief  Biographies   (Canadian)    35 

Story  of  Brock — Nursey    85 

Story  of  Tecumseh — Gurd    1.00 

Myths  of  Old  Greece,  3  Vols. :  Vol.  1,  .40;  Vol.  2,  .60;  Vol.  3.       .60 

Stories  of  Norse  Gods  and  Heroes .25 

Robinson  Crusoe 25 

Tom  Brow^n  's  School  Days 25 

Coral   Island    25 

Hudson  Bay  Co 3 .  00 

Four  Australian  Stories   

Little  Nell    50 

Treasure  Island 25 

Rab   and   His  Friends    25 

Anrie  of  Avonlea 1 .  50 
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Fourth  Book  Classes. 

^looswa    1 .  50 

Hunting  the  Deer    15 

Biography  of  a  Grizzly 1 .  50 

]\Ionarch — The  Big  Bear 1 .  25 

Around  the  Campfire 75 

With  Pack  and  Saddle  in  Greenland  

Lambs'  Tales  from  Shakespeare 25 

]\Iyths  of  Old  Greece 

Nansen's  First  Crossing  of  Greenland 1.25 

In  the  Antarctic — Shackleton    60 

Scott's  Exploration  in  the  Antarctic,  2  vols.,  each 25 

Wacousta 1 .  25 

]\Iiles  Standish 25 

Water  Babies 25 

Stories  of  King  Arthur 40 

^lakers  of  History 40 

Great  Deeds  on  Land  and  Sea 15 

Noble  Women   (Stories  of  the  Lives  of) 50 

Glengarry   Scbool   Days    50 

The  Man  from  Glengarry 50 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DEPART3IENT. 

I. — Expression  of  Appreciation. 

1.  That  we  again  express  our  appreciation  of  the  concessions 
granted  to  us  and  of  the  many  kindnesses  and  courtesies  shown 
to  our  committee  by  the  Honorable  E.  A.  Pyne,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  the 
Minister  of  Education,  his  worthy  Deputy,  Dr.  Colquhoun,  and 
the  other  officials  of  the  Department  of  Education,  and  for  the 
consideration  they  have  shown  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  our 
Association. 


II. — The  Public  School  Curriculum. 

2.  That  the  number  of  classes  in  the  Public  School  Programme 
of  Studies  remain  as  at  present,  i.e.,  Form  I.,  Form  II.,  Form  III., 
and  Form  IV.,  with  their  subdivisions  into  Junior  and  Senior 
classes,  which  may  be  taken  together  or  separately,  with  parallel 
work,  or  otherwise,  as  the  local  authorities  may  see  fit. 

3.  That  the  w^ork  in  each  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  forms  of  the 
Public  Schools  should  be  clearly  defined;  and  that  text-books 
should  then  be  prepared,  or  selected,  on  the  basis  of  the  work  as 
thus  defined,  not  in  the  opposite  order. 

4.  That  it  is  urgently  desirable  that  the  proposed  Course  of 
Study  for  Public  Schools  should  be  very  materially  lightened. 

5.  That  the  Permanent  Curriculum  Committee  prepare  a 
detailed  syllabus  of  work  for  each  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  forms 
of  the  Public  Schools,  which  shall  be  logical  in  arrangement  and 
reasonable  in  amount,  embracing  a  thorough  elementary  knowledge 
in  those  subjects  which  shall  form  a  foundation  for  a  good  general 
education. 

That  this  committee  consist  of  H.  Ward,  Jas.  D.  Denny,  Chas. 
Gf.  Fraser,  C.  L.  T.  ]\IacKenzie,  J.  A.  Underbill,  W.  J.  Snelgrove. 
G.  A.  Jordison,  W.  F.  Chapman,  J  W  Rogers,  and  Miss  Isabella 
Richardson,  who  shall  endeavor  to  have  the  work  ready  to  submit 
to  the  Minister  of  Education  in  the  three  years. 

6.  That  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Supplementary  Reading 
for  each  of  the  classes  of  our  Public  Schools  be  adopted. 

That  the  Committee  be  requested  to  add  the  prices  and  places 
where  the. books  suggested  may  be  procured. 
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That  the  Legislation  Committee  be  requested  to  urge  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  publish  this  report  as  a  Government  bulletin 
and  distribute  it  to  all  the  Public  and  Separate  Schools  of  the 
Province. 

That  the  Committee  be  reciuested  to  continue  its  work  and  make 
a  further  report  when  it  has  sufficient  material  therefor. 

7.  That  as  the  formation  of  each  class  in  our  Public  Schools  into 
"A  Good  Manners  Circle"  would  be  of  great  advantage,  a  com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  to  formulate  a  plan  for  carrying  this 
into  effect. 

III. — Public  School  Text  Books. 

8.  That  when  the  Minister  of  Education  contemplates  the 
authorization  or  revision  of  a  text-book  on  any  subject,  he  should 
give  at  least  one  year's  notice  of  his  intention  thereof,  that  those, 
who  wish,  may  submit  a  book  in  type-written  form  if  necessary; 
and  that  Public  School  teachers  be  consulted  in  the  preparation 
and  selection  of  all  Public  School  text-books. 

9.  That  three  committees  be  appointed  to  arrange  the  table  of 
contents  of  each  of  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  readers  into 
two  well-graded  groups  of  lessons  suitable  for  the  Junior  and  the 
Senior  cla.ss  in  each  book. 

10.  Tliat  committees  be  appointed  to  prepare  for  each  of  the 
Readers:  (1)  An  Index  of  the  Titles  of  the  Lessons;  (2)  An  Index 
of  the  Authors;  and  (3)  A  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  the  Proper 
Names. 

That  the  Department  of  Education  be  respectfully  asked  to  have 
these  Reports  printed  and  sent  to  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
Province. 

IL  That  we  disapprove  of  the  inclusion  in  our  Readers  of 
selections  containing  slang  and  incorrect  English  and  too  many 
selections  tliat  breathe  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  war. 

12.  That  we  appreciate  the  work  of  the  Government  in  changing 
the  former  Primer;  and  we  express  the  hope  that  the  Primer  be 
further  improved  so  that  in  the  matter  of  word  recognition  it  will 
bo  better  adapted  to  a  logical  use  of  phonetics. 

13.  That  the  present  Public  School  Speller  is  unsuited  to  the 
use  of  our  Public  Schools  on  account  of  (1)  the  large  number  of 
unfamiliar  words  selected,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book: 
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(2)  the  unusual  nature  of  the  sentences,  and  (3)  such  spellings  as 
"  favour,"  "  chequer,"  etc. 

14.  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to  approach 
the  Minister  of  Education  with  a  view  to  finding  whether  he  M^ould 
entertain  the  thought  of  an  adequate  remuneration  to  a  committee 
of  this  department  of  the  O.E.A.  for  preparing  a  spelling  book 
which  would  meet  its  approval. 

15.  That  no  map  having  any  part  misplaced,  whether  a  wall-map 
or  a  map  in  a  geography  or  an  atlas,  should  be  permitted  to  be 
used  in  any  of  the  Public  or  High  schools. 

16.  That  the  Minister  of  Education  be  asked  to  place  in  our 
geographies  a  full-page  map  of  Palestine,  and  also  a  map  showing 
the  name  and  position  of  places  connected  with  the  missionary 
journeys  of  St.  Paul. 

IV. — The  Entrance  Examination. 

17.  That  a  Provincial  Examination  be  held  at  the  end  of  Form 
IV.,  Senior,  of  the  Public  School  Course,  and  pupils  who  pass  this 
examination  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  any  High  School,  Collegiate 
Institute,  or  Continuation  School  in  the  Province. 

18.  That  the  papers  be  set  on  the  following  subjects  of  the 
course — Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Com- 
position, Literature  and  Geography;  and  that  no  marks  shall  be 
deducted  for  mistakes  in  spelling,  except  in  the  Spelling  paper. 

19.  That  the  result  of  this  examination  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Teacher's  estimate  of  the  standing  of  the  pupil  in 
each  subject;  and  that  the  Executive  of  this  Department  be  a 
committee  to  prepare  and  present  to  the  Department  of  Education 
a  feasible  plan  for  carrying  out  this  suggestion. 

20.  That  the  standard  required  for  passing  be  40%  on  each 
subject  and  60%  on  the  total. 

21.  That  at  least  40%  of  the  marks  in  Literature  be  assigned  on 
prescribed  work;  that  at  least  25%  of  the  marks  in  Arithmetic  be 
on  mechanical  work  in  the  four  simple  rules;  and  that  there  be 
two  papers  in  Arithmetic,  (1)  mechanical  work,  (2)  practical 
problems. 

22.  That  the  names  of  the  examiners  appear  on  the  examination 
papers  as  formerly. 
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23.  That  representative  Public  School  Teachers  doing  Entrance 
work  should  be  asked  to  prepare  five  or  more  type  questions  in 
each  subject  to  be  sent  to  the  Central  Board  of  Examiners  as  a 
guide,  but  not  that  the  questions  shall  necessarily  be  used  in 
setting  the  papers. 

24.  That  the  papers  should  be  marked  by  teachers  who  are 
actually  engaged  in  teaching  Entrance  work.  In  large  cities  the 
number  of  examiners  could  be  proportionately  increased. 

25.  That  there  be  a  local  Board  of  Examiners  for  each  inspector- 
ate, to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  Examination.  It  shall  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  three  educational  interests  con- 
nected with  such  work. 

26.  That  these  Local  Boards  of  Examiners  be  not  invested  with 
such  limited  powers  as  the  Local  Entrance  Boards  at  present  have, 
but  that  all  material  deviations  from  this  plan  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  Education  Department. 

V. — Teachers  '  Certificates. 

27.  That  no  certificate  to  teach,  except  as  an  assistant,  be 
granted  to  any  person  under  21  years  of  age. 

28.  That,  as  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  only  an  occa- 
sional vacancy  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Ontario  for  which  a  legally- 
(lualified  teacher  cannot  be  obtained,  providing  an  adequate  salary 
is  offered,  no  permit  to  teach  should  be  granted,  except  in  ahso- 
h(t(Iy  unavoidahh  cases,  such  as  are  provided  for  in  the  forms 
wliich  the  Education  Department  has  prepared  for  this  purpose. 

21).  That  the  .Minister  of  Education  be  respectfully  requested 
to  r('i)la<'e  Arithmetic  and  (irammar  on  the  list  of  subjects  for 
'I'eaeliers'  Departmental  Examinations,  in  June,  believing  it  to  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  Education. 

80.  Tluit  the  matter  of  certificate  should  not  be  the  only  point 
to  1)0  considered  in  deciding  what  teachers  shall  be  qualified  to 
take  the  position  of  teaclier  or  principal  of  any  Public  School. 

■U.  That  we  request  the  IMinister  of  Education  to  make  such 
elianges  in  the  present  requirements  of  Public  School  Inspectors' 
Certificates  as  will  make  it  possible  for  Public  School  Teachers  to 
qualify — the  essential  l)eing  successful  PuhJic  School  experience 
0)1(1  rapahility  rather  than  academic  standing. 
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32.  That  the  requirements  for  a  Public  School  Inspector's 
certificate  shall  be: 

(a)  The  holding  of  a  first-class  Professional  Certificate  of 
qualification  or  a  Degree  in  Arts  granted  by  a  recognized 
Canadian  University. 

(&)  An  experience  of  ten  years'  successfull  teaching  in  Public 
Schools,  covering  all  grades  of  Public  School  work; 

(c)  The  passing  of  a  pedagogical  examination,  controlled,  and 
set  by  the  Department  of  Education,  or  the  securing  of  a  Degree 
in  Pedagogy  in  any  recognized  Canadian  University. 

33.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Department  it  would  make  for 
the  betterment  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  Province,  were  the 
Science  of  Education  given  equal  status  with  other  departments 
in  the  Provincial  University,  and  the  present  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  opened  to  all  matriculated 
students. 

YI. — The  Advisory  Council. 

34.  That  the  number  of  Public  School  Representatives  on  the 
Advisory  Council  be  increased  from  four  to  seven,  and  that  the 
Province  be  divided  into  electoral  districts,  each  of  which  shall 
elect  one  Representative  to  the  Council. 

35.  That  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  should  have  the 
power  to  introduce  the  discussion  of  educational  questions. 

YII. — Departmental  Regulations. 

36.  That  where  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science  are 
introduced  into  a  school,  attendance  at  these  classes  shall  be  made 
compulsory. 

37.  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Public  School  Department  of  the 
O.E.A.  the  present  method  of  listing  as  ^^the  school  population  " 
all  persons  of  the  ages  5-21  (inclusive)  serves  no  good  purpose, 
and  has  proved  grossly  misleading  to  ourselves  and  to  our  sister 
provinces ;  it  should  therefore  be  dropped  and  for  these  figures 
should  be  substituted  the  number  of  persons  of  the  ages  6-16  (in- 
elusive)  and  the  number  of  children  of  compulsory  attendance  age, 
i.e.,  8-14  (inclusive). 

38.  That  the  method  of  listing  the  actual  number  of  pupils 
registered  during  the  year,  charging  to  the  school  as  full  year 
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pupils,  all  entrance  class  pupils,  all  young  pupils  entered  in  April 
and  September,  all  pupils  admitted  from  other  schools  and  all 
pupils  removed  to  other  schools  during  the  year  has  proved  very 
misleading;  and  the  Department  of  Education  should  require 
instead,  the  average  monthly  registration  and  the  percentage  of 
attendance  based  on  the  same. 

39.  That  the  Education  Department  be  requested  to  make  the 
school  year  end  on  June  the  30th,  and  to  have  the  annual  reports 
of  the  pupils'  attendance,  etc.,  made  out  accordingly. 

40.  That  the  regulation  regarding  Supplementary  Reading  for 
Form  IV.,  Senior,  be  amended  to  be: — The  careful  reading,  by 
each  pupil,  of  two  suitable  books  selected  by  the  principal  from  a 
list  of  Supplementary  Reading  in  English  Literature  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Education. 

41.  That  grants  should  be  distributed  to  urban  schools,  on  bases 
similar,  in  principle,  to  those  now  in  operation,  for  the  distribution 
of  grants  to  rural  schools. 

42.  That  the  regulation  regarding  the  amount  of  Rural  Teachers' 
Salaries  on  which  the  Government  will  pay  40%  be  changed  from 
the  present  amount— $350-$600— to  salaries  from  $400-$700. 

43.  That  it  be  made  legal  for  School  Boards  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  teachers  attending  the  annual  convention  of  the  O.E.A. 

VIII. — Superannuation  of  Teachers. 

44.  That  the  Government  be  asked  to  provide  and  support  a 
system  of  superannuation  for  the  teachers  of  the  Province,  and 
that  any  teacher  who  has  taught  twelve  years  or  more  in  the 
Province  shall  be  allowed  to  become  a  contributor  to  the  present 
Superannuation  Scheme  and  come  within  the  scope  of  its  benefits 
by  a  present  payment  of  the  present  worth  of  the  annual  payments 
covering  his  term  of  services — this  privilege  to  be  extended  for  two 
years — and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  a  School  Board  to  make  such  pay- 
ment for  a  teacher  in  its  service. 

45.  That  whereas  the  actuary  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Education  to  report  on  the  Superannuation  Scheme  of  the  O.E.A. , 
has  at  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Education  amended  the 
scheme  to  make  a  special  class  of  teachers  of  longer  experience, 
practically  proposing  a  retiring  annuity  to  the  older  teachers  and 
in  tliis  way  meeting  the  purpose  of  the  superannuation  resolution 
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of  the  Public  School  Department  in  the  year  1909,  this  Department 
re-affirms  its  position  on  the  principle  of  the  former  resolution, 
accepts  with  satisfaction  the  proposed  alternative  and  takes  the 
position  that  no  scheme  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Public  School 
teachers  of  the  Province  as  a  body  that  does  not  make  generous 
provision  for  teachers  of  years  of  experience. 

IX. — An  Ontario  Educational  Gazette. 

46.  That  we  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Honorable 
the  Minister  of  Education,  the  publication  of  an  Educational 
Gazette,  to  the  end  that  every  worker  in  the  field  of  education  in 
the  Province  may  be  informed  of  all  Departmental  regulations, 
instructions  and  reports,  and  that  teachers  at  large  may  be  bound 
together  by  a  recognized  official  organ  of  intercommunication. 

X. — General. 

47.  That  this  Association  continues  to  urge  very  strongly  its 
disapproval  of  (1)  melo-dramatic  and  comic  picture  shows;  (2) 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cigarettes;  (3)  the  comic  supple- 
ments that  are  appearing  in  some  of  our  Canadian  papers. 

XI. — Contributions  From  the  Institutes. 

48.  "We  thank  the  Local  Institutes  which,  in  the  past,  have 
contributed  to  the  funds  of  this  Department  of  the  O.E.A.,  to 
carry  on  the  campaign  of  reform  which  has  been  inaugurated.  It 
demands  a  considerable  amount  to  meet  the  postage  and  printing 
bills,  and  we  hope  each  Institute  will,  this  year,  contribute  to  this 
fund.  Some  Institutes  have  contributed  their  share  every  year. 
Let  this  become  a  habit  in  every  Institute,  beginning  now  by 
sending  $5  or  more,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  P.  S.  Department  of 
the  O.E.A. 

49.  The  work  and  aims  of  the  Public  School  Department  of  the 
Ontario  Educational  Association  and  of  the  Local  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes throughout  the  Province  are  identical.  Each  in  its  own 
sphere — the  municipality,  the  county  or  the  province — is  endeavor- 
ing to  create  a  fraternal  spirit  among  public  school  teachers,  to 
strengthen  the  bond  that  exists  among  them,  to  discuss  topics  of 
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general  interest  to  the  members  of  the  profession,  and,  by  all 
legitimate  means,  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  they 
labor;  and  the  success  that  will  attend  their  efforts  will  be 
dependent  upon  the  measure  of  co-operation  that  exists  between 
the  central  and  the  local  associations. 
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